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THE  SWORD  OF  ROBERT  LEE 


ABRAM  JOSEPH  RYAN. 


Forth  from  its  scabbard,  pure  and  bright. 

Flashed  the  sword  of  Lee! 
Far  in  the  front  of  the  deadly  fight. 
High  o'er  the  brave  in  the  cause  of  Right, 
Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a  beacon  light, 

Led  us  to  Victory. 

Out  of  its  scabbard,  where,  full  long, 

It    slumbered    peacefully. 
Roused   from  its  rest  by   the  battle's  song. 
Shielding   the   feeble,   smiting   the   strong. 
Guarding  the  right,  avenging  the  wrong. 

Gleamed  the  sword  ot  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard,  high  in  air 

Beneath   Virginia's  sky — ■ 
And  they  who  saw   it  gleaming  there, 
And  knew  who  bore  it,  knelt  to  swear 
That  where  that  sword  led  they  would  dare 

To  follow — and  to  die. 


Out  of  its  scabbard!      Never  hand 

Waved  sword  from  stain  so  free. 
Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band. 
Nor  braver  bled  for  a  brighter  land. 
Nor  brighter  land  had  a  cause  so  grand. 
Nor  cause  a  chief  like  Lee! 

Forth  from  its  scabbard!   how  we  prayed 

That  sword  might  victor  be; 
And  when  our  triumph  was  delayed, 
And   many  a  heart  grew  sore  afraid. 
We  still  hoped  on  while  gleamed  the  blade 
Of  noble  Robert  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard  all  in  vain 
Forth  flashed  the  sword  of  Lee; 

'Tis  shrouded  now  in  its  sheath  again. 

It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain. 

Defeated,  yet  without  a  stain. 
Proudly  and  peacefully. 
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A  Page  for  First  Attention  by  Education's  Readers 


HAVE  YOU  RENEWED? 

Several  hundred  subscriptions  to  Education  expired  with, 
the  old  year.  It  you  are  a  live,  progressive  teacher,  and 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  spirit  of  professional  progress 
through  professional  study  and  organization,  you  will 
not  want  to  miss  a  single  copy  of  Xortli  Carolina  Educa- 
tion during  the  year  1910.  If  you  have  not  already  at- 
tended to  this  important  matter,  let  one  of  your  first 
New  Year  duties  be  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  label  on 
your  paper.  It  will  show  with  what  month  your  sub- 
scription expires.  If  the  label  reads  Nov|09,  or  Dec|09, 
or  Jan|10,  then  renewing  time  is  at  hand  for  you.  When 
the  date  on  our  books  shows  that  a  subscription  is  over- 
due, it  stands  up  like  a  snag  in  the  stream  of  our  office 
work  until  it  is  taken  off  or  moved  forward.  So  if  your 
label  shows  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  please  at- 
tend to  it  before  your  name  is  dropped  and  you  have 
thus  missed  one  or  two  copies. 


A  WORD  TO  SUPERINTEXDENTS. 

The  superintendents  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
Xoith  Carolina  Education  in  extending  its  circulation 
among  their  teachers.  When  the  superintendents  are  in- 
terested, the  teachers  catch  the  same  spirit.  When  the 
superintendents  are  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  circulat- 
ing their  State  school  journal,  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are 
likewise  indiff'erent.  But  a  large  majority  of  the  county 
superintendents  have  found  in  Xorth  Carolina  Education 
a  helpful  co-worker  and  have  greatly  extended  its  op- 
portunities for  being  useful  to  their  teachers.  We  would 
be  untrue  to  our  own  feeling  of  what  is  due  them,  if  we 
did  not  record  here  this  word  of  profound  appreciation 
of  the  real  assistance  they  have  extended. 

To  those  few  superintendents  who  have  intended  to 
but  have  not  yet  completed  the  canvass  of  their  teachers, 
we  want  to  say  that  it  is  important  that  the  matter  be 
attended  to  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  Our  lowest  club 
rates  are  offered  to  clubs  of  ten  or  more;  and  after  the 
first  club  of  ten  has  been  raised,  additions  to  it  may  be 
made  afterwards  of  one  or  more  subscriptions  in  a  single 
order  at  the  same  rate.  Let  us  accentuate  the  import- 
ance of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course  which  began  In  the 
October  number.  Only  a  few  hundred  of  these  back 
numbers  are  now  on  hand,  but  they  are  extremely  valu- 
able to  wide-awake  teachers  for  this  Reading  Course 
feature  alone.  The  first  orders  for  these  Reading  Course 
numbers  will  get  these  back  numbers,  and  when  the 
present  small  supply  is  used,  no  more  can  be  had.  Let 
us  urge  you,  therefore,  to  make  up  your  clubs  at  once, 
and  by  all  means  have  the  subscriptions  begin  with  the 
October  number  while  the  supply  lasts. 


FOR  OUR  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 

The  installation  of  new  machinery  in  the  office  which 
prints  North  Carolina  Education,  with  other  unfore- 
seen hindrances,  has  delayed  the  January  number,  so 
that  it  is  past  the  middle  of  the  month  before  we  get 
out.  But  the  January  number  will  be  quickly  followed 
by  the  February  issue,  which   our  readers  may  expect 


the  first  week  in  that  month.  It  will  contain  a  good 
niimber  of  interesting  and  timely  articles. 

i\Ir.  A.  J.  Barwick  will  write  about  some  Valuable 
Helps  Tliat  may  be  Had  Free  by  Every  Teacher. 

How  to  Use  Your  School  Library  will  be  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  article  by  Editor  E.  C.  Brooks. 

Some  Geographical  Footlights  in  North  Carolina  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Vancil,  recently  published  in  the 
Texas  School  Journal.  We  have  this  in  type  ready  for 
the  February  issue;  it  will  be  useful  in  your  history  and 
geography  classes. 

There  will  be  an  account  of  the  city  superintendents' 
meeting  in  Durham  and  numerous  other  shorter  articles, 
which,  with  the  usual  departments  and  the  Teachers' 
Heading  Course,  will  make  our  February  number  one 
worth   waiting   for. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  BIV'INS  ABOUT  THE  READING 
COU-RSE. 

Reading  Circle. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
counties  were  late  in  organizing  their  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations and  in  getting  the  work  of  the  Reading  Circle 
started,  it  has  been  thought  wise,  for  this  year,  to  modify 
the  course  a  little.  So  it  will  be  deemed  sufBcient  if  the 
teachers  who  have  joined  the  circle  read  thoroughly 
Hamilton's  Recitation  and  subscribe  to  North  Carolina 
Education.  The  two  other  books  will  be  continued  as 
part  of  the  course  for  the  following  year.  Tennyson's 
Idyls  of  the  King,  which  comes  in  the  course  this  year  as 
supplementary  reading,  will  be  studied  in  the  institutes 
next  summer.  But  the  teachers  who  attended  the  insti- 
tutes last  summer,  and  who  will  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
quired to  attend  another  until  1911,  must  read  this  book 
during  the  year.  Outlines  for  its  study  will  soon  appear 
in  Nortli  Carolin.i  Education. 

Certificates. — At  the  regular  July  and  October  exami- 
nations next  year  questions  based  on  Hamilton's  Recita- 
tion and  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King  will  be  furnished 
from  this  Department.  Every  teacher  who  is  taking  the 
course,  and  who  wants  credit  for  the  same,  must  stand 
a  written  test.  If  the  teacher  passes  the  test  satisfac- 
torily, the  County  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  fill  out 
the  blank  certificate  furnished  for  the  purpose,  giving 
said  certificate  to  the  teacher  and  keeping  a  record  of 
the  same  in  his  office. 

The  questions  on  Hamilton's  Recitation  will  be  used  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  examination  on  Theory  and  Practice. 
A  teacher  who  holds  a  bona  fide  first  grade  certificate 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  Reading  Circle,  and  has 
satisfactorily  passed  the  written  test  on  the  two  books 
above-referred  to,  may  reasonably  expect  to  Imve  a  re- 
newal of  certificate.  If  the  County  Superintendents  are 
strict  in  this  matter  it  will  not  be  long  before  every 
teacher  in  the  State  becomes  an  active  member  of  the 
Reading  Circle. 

Teacliers'  .Associations. — Since  the  November  letter 
was  sent  out  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
number  of  counties  reporting  meetings  of  thair  teachers. 
A  decided  majority  of  the  counties  are  now  holding  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  excellent 
work  is  being  done  in  teacher  training.  All  of  the  coun- 
ties reporting,  except  two  or  three,  are  giving  serious  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  the  Reading  Circle.  Considering 
that  this  is  the  first  year  that  any  systematic  efforts  have 
been  made  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers,  the  results 
are  already  very  encouraging.  J.   A.  BIVINS, 

Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 
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GREAT  MEETING  OF  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  CHARLOTTE 

Editorial  Report  by  E.  C.  Brooks. 

What  the  Southern  States  are  Doing  in  Special  Lines  of  Progress — Vocational,  Cultural,  and  Moral  Edu- 
cation— TIio  School  Exhibits  Foi-med  an  Educational  E.vposition — Friction  Between  Colleges  and  High 
Schools — Agricultural  Education  Magnified — Culture  Through  Practical  Training — What  is  the  Best 
Direction  for  Immediate  Educational  Effort? — Glimiises  of  a  Great  Educational  Conference. 


For  the  third  time  in  its  history  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association  met  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  was 
at  Morehead  City  when  it  was  organized.  This  was  in 
the  old  days  of  Eugene  Harrell.  The  second  meeting  in 
North  Carolina  was  at  Asheville;  and  the  third  at  Char- 
lotto. 

It  was  really  a  great  meeting.  At  first  it  looked  as 
if  there  would  be  only  a  handful  of  visitors.  But  Tu'es- 
day  was  too  near  Christmas.  Tuesday  night  and  Wed- 
nesday they  came  in  large  numbers  from  every  Southern 
State  and  from  other  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  there  has  never  been  held  ia  the  State  be- 
fore «  meeting  when  so  many  different  subjects  were 
discussed  by  so  many  prominent  men,  in  so  many  differ- 
ent places  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  first  meeting  there  were  present  only  a  small 
number — less  than  fifty.  The  Charlotte  Board  of  Edu- 
cation paid  half  the  fee  for  all  the  city  teachers  to  at- 
tend. The  general  meetings  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
College.  Here  the  mayor  of  the  city  gave  over  the  keys 
to  the  visitors,  and  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  welcomed  them  in 
the  name  of  ten  thousand  teachers  and  several  hundred 
thousand  children.  Then  Supt.  Alex.  Graham  welcomed 
them  to  the  whole  State.  He  "took  a  crack  at  creation," 
to  quote  him,  made  the  visitors  laugh,  reminded  the 
guests  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  producing  great 
men,  and  the  Southern  Association  was  ready  to  respond; 
and  this  was  done  through  Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe,  of  Ashe- 
ville. The  response  was  very  neat.  When  he  closed  by 
saying  that  the  visitors  would  not  abuse  the  privileges, 
but  would  turn  the  city  back  over  to  the  owners  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  found  it,  there  was  a  sense  of 
humor  detected,  for  the  number  present,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  city  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  the 
teachers  and  children  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  the  State,  with  her  past,  present  and 
future,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  City  Superintendent, 
was  not  excessively  large,  and  at  the  most,  could  do  little 
harm  to  the  privilege. 

But  it  was  a  good  meeting;  many  who  could  not  be 
present  in  person  were  there  by  prosy. 

Report  of  Work  in  Southern  States. 

An  exhaustive  report  dealing  with  the  improvement 
of  public  schools-houses  was  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
Hill,  and  read  by  Miss  Jones,  of  Asheville.  Much  that 
was  contained  in  this  report  is  history  in  North  Caro- 
lina; but  it  gave  just  this  evidence  of  the  future,  that 
we  are  having  a  greater  and  greater  care  for  health, 
sanitation,  comfort,  and  beauty  than  ever  before,  and 
that  this  tendency  is  becoming  the  great  concern  of  the 
schools  all  over  the  South. 

The  reports  of  the  State  Superintendents  of  the  va- 
rious Southern  States  show  progress.  The  average 
school  term  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  seven  and  one- 
half  months.  In  Kentucky  the  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  compulsory  education.  Florida  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  educational  campaign  to  protect  her 
magnificent  system  of  rural  high  schools.  And  North 
Carolina's  showing  was  something  to  be  proud  oi. 


Vocational  vs.  Cultural  Training. 

The  theme  of  discussion  on  Tuesday  evening  by  every 
speaker  was  the  aim  of  education.      Shall  it  be  for  cul- 
ture,  for  vocation,   or  what?      This  is  certain,  that  the 
■  school  men  are  not  yet  a  unit  on  what  this  thing  is  we 
call  education. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  his  address  spoke  of  "Southern  Educational  Prob- 
lems." Of  course  the  financial  part  must  be  considered; 
next  comes  the  machinery  of  this  scheme;  but  its  pur- 
pose? Shall  it  be  vocational  or  cultural?  What  is  es- 
sential, and  what  is  non-essential  in  a  course  of  study? 
Superintendent  Van  Sickle's  address  was  a  clear  analysis 
of  the  problems  before  us.  But  here  it  remains.  What 
is  the  synthesis?  What  is  construction,  lasting,  with 
eternal  value? 

President  Mezes  of  the  University  of  Texas  entered  the 
same  field  leading  out  from  his  subject,  "The  Training 
of  Citizens  and  Workers."  President  Mezes  spoke  of 
"Congested  Educational  Advice,"  and  "Aimless  Educa- 
tion in  the  Colleges."  He  referred  to  the  "common  an- 
tipathy between  vocational  and  cultural  advocates." 
President  Mezes  would  combine  the  two.  He  said  that 
cultural  education  is  good  for  all  people  in  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  all  to  receive  it.  Where  it  cannot  be  re- 
ceived straight,  he  would  have  it  enveloped  in  a  capsule 
of  technical  or  vocational  training  and  administer  in  this 
fashion. 

"Too  much  emphasis,"  he  said,  "is  placed  on  the  voca- 
tional. Our  prosperity  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
nation;  and  State  education  has  a  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  industrial." 

"A  greater  need,"  he  continued,  "is  to  have  people  to 
look  out  for  others,  to  care  more  for  righteousness  in 
private  and  public  life." 

His  definition  of  cultural  education  was  taken  from 
Lowell:  "Cultural  Education  is  training  that  a  student 
receives,  the  content  of  which  he  cannot  turn  to  practi- 
cal use,  but  the  methods  he  can." 

The  problem  is  to  get  one  system  that  will  combine 
the  two.  He  called  it  "the  training  for  citizenship." 
"This,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  question  of  method,  but  of 
purpose.' 

The  Task  of  the  Soutliern  School. 

President  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina  University, 
is  always  an  attractive  speaker.  His  optimism  is  con- 
tagious and  his  good  humor  always  enlivens  a  crowd. 

Dr.  Mitchell  said  that  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to 
progress  in  the  South  has  been  "the  application  of  politi- 
cal remedies  to  economic  wrongs."  What  is  needed 
most,  and  what  we  are  receiving  now,  is  "an  application 
of  economic  remedies  to  economic  wrongs." 

"The  most  important  thing,"  he  said,  "now  going  on 
in  the  South  is  the  growth  of  community  life.  State's 
rights  are  giving  way  to  State's  duties." 

In  concluding.  Dr.   Mitchell  declared  the  task  of  the 
South  to  be  three-fold.     Economic  development,  national 
integr-ation,  and  social  adjustment. 
School  Exhibits. 

Not  the  least  feature  of  the  Association  was  the 
school    exhibits.     Charlotte   came   up  well    to   the   front 
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with  grade  work  from  the  first  grade  to  the  last  year  for 
the  high  school;  written  work,  number  work,  free-hand 
drawing,  writing  music,  paper  cutting,  physical  labora- 
tory, composition  work,  etc.  Charlotte  had  also  on  ex- 
hibition the  Annual  got  out  by  the  high  school.  This  is 
claimed  to  be  the  first  high  school  Annual  in  the  State. 
Raleigh  came  out  with  one  a  few  days  after  Charlotte's. 

Durham's  exhibit  was  there  in  good  shape — pictures 
showing  class-rooms,  society  halls,  science  laboratories, 
domestic  science,  and  shop  laboratories,  photographs  of 
work  done  in  shops,  drawing  work,  pupils'  recitation 
work,  teachers'  lesson  plans  in  various  subjects,  colored 
school  shop  work  and  drawing,  and  an  elegant  picture  of 
Durham's   high   school  building. 

.4.sheville's  exhibit  held  a  prominent  place.  There  were 
compositions,  map  drawing  reports,  registers,  pictures  of 
principal's  office,  the  auditorium,  the  high  school  build- 
ing, and  recitation  rooms.  Asheville's  registers  were 
worth  studying.     I  mention  this  as  a  special  feature. 

Memphis  was  there  with  drawing,  cardboard  mount- 
ing, paper  cutting,  manual  arts,  drawing,  book-binding, 
cardboard  construction. 

The  Charleston  kindergarten  gave  a  beautiful  display 
of  hand-work;  Danville,  Va.,  had  the  walls  covered  with 
work  in  drawing.  There  were  exhibits  from  Atlanta 
kindergarten;  Hammond,  La.,  drawing  and  water  colors. 
Prang  school  of  drawing  in  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta; 
Birmingham,  pictures  of  buildings,  classes  in  wood  work, 
machine  work,  foundry,  forge,  pictures,  pictures  of  sci- 
ence laboratories,  and  cooking  and  sewing. 

The  exhibits  were  really  very  good.  If  they  had  all 
been  displayed  in  one  large  room,  and  some  expert  had 
been  in  charge  of  them,  and  had  lectured  on  how  the 
various  work  was  done,  and  its  value  in  a  school  system, 
it  would  have  been  a  normal  school  complete  in  itself. 
This  causes  me  to  make  the  suggestion:  Why  can't  we 
have  more  of  this  kind  of  teaching?  A  summer  school 
or  an  institute  run  on  this  plan  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Moral  and  Religious  Training. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Cope,  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association,  talked  entertaingly  on  religious  training 
in  schools.  He  said  that  our  Sunday-schools  might  be 
criticised,  but  that  our  public  schools  are  not  "returning 
a  fair  social  interest  on  the  investment  made  in  them." 
The  right  kind  of  emphasis  is  not  put  on  manners,  morals 
and  religion,  and  the  deeper  springs  of  life  are  still 
passed  over  and  hardly  touched. 

Possibly  the  most  unique  idea  was  presented  by  Prof. 
Milton  Fairchild,  Secretary  of  the  Moral  Education 
Board,  who  explained  the  object  of  this  organization.  He 
had  an  exhibit  to  show  how  morals  can  be  taught  in  an 
illustrative  manner  by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon.  He 
started  with  the  idea  that  a  good  home  is  the  place  to 
teach  morals.  In  the  case  of  evil  conduct,  the  parent 
takes  the  child,  goes  over  the  situation,  and  points  out 
the  defects  in  his  conduct.  The  school,  he  said,  should 
a;  proach  this  state  as  nearly  as  possible;  but  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  children  it  is  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  fill  completely  the  place  of  the  parent  in  this 
respect.  Therefore,  his  devices  are  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
approaching  this  ideal  relationship.  Here  is  where  the 
stereopticon  comes  in. 

For  an  example:  When  small  boys  engage  in  a  flght, 
photographic  pictures  are  made  showing  the  process  of 
the  fight  in  all  of  Its  stages.  These  pictures  are  then 
used  in  the  stereopticon  and  are  exhibited  on  canvas  be- 
fore the  school,  accompanied  by  a  lecture  on  morals. 
Professor  Fairchild  said  that  this  method  had  produced 


great  results;  that  last  year  he  delivered  lectures  to  over 
35,000  children  in  over  one  hundred  schools,  and  that 
much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  these  illustrated 
lectures.     Asheville  has  already  resolved  to  try  the  idea. 

Relation  of  the  College  to  the  High  School. 

The  Southern  college  is  unquestionably  receiving  a 
just,  although  severe,  criticism  for  its  attitude  to  the 
high  school;  in  this  particular  especially,  they  do  take 
students  from  the  high  schools  before  they  complete  the 
course  and  permit  them  to  enter  college  along  with  those 
who  complete  the  course.  The  difference  between  the 
preparation  is  sometimes  as  great  as  two  years.  Prof. 
•  W.  H.  Hand,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  who 
has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  of  much 
merit  and  power,  again  discussed  the  question  very  vig- 
orously. This  is  published  elsewhere  in  a  review  of  his 
bulletin.  Certainly  the  colleges  will  try  to  be  good  after 
awhile — good  in  the  sense  of  having  some  professional 
integrity.  They  must  cease  to  compete  with  the  high 
schools  for  numbers. 

This  subject  was  discussed  also  by  President  W.  A. 
Webb,  of  Central   College,  Missouri. 

Agricultural  Education. 

President  D.  B.  Johnson,  of  Rock  Hill,  in  discussing 
agricultural  education,  called  this  subject  a  culture  sub- 
ject. This  was  in  line  with  Dr.  Eliot,  who  argued  that 
the  cultural  must  come  through  the  utilitarian.  Dr. 
Johnson  said: 

"Agriculture  is  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  forty- 
two  States.  There  are  at  present  115  State  and  county 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States  preparing  teachers 
to  teach  it,  and  sixty-one  normal  schools  are  now  offer- 
ing courses  in  it.  There  is  on  foot  a  movement  to  have 
the  United  States  Congress  aid  the  normal  schools  in  this 
work  as  the  Government  is  aiding  the  A.  &  M.  Colleges. 

The  entire  session  Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  ag- 
ricultural education.  Mr.  O.  B.  Martin,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  told  of  the  wonderful  progress  In  seed  selection 
and  the  wholesome  effects  of  the  corn  clubs  throughout 
the  country.  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard  advanced  the  idea 
that  the  rural  schools  must  secure  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, and  th^t  the  best  way  to  secure  this  is  by  having 
special  teachers  who  will  go  from  school  to  school — say 
one  director  of  manual  training  for  a  township  or  a 
county;  and  it  shall  be  his  business  to  supervise  the 
work,  start  the  boys  oft,  and  give  them  periodical  visits. 
Dr.  Dillard  said  that  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  teaching  Latin,  but  that  manual  training,  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science  were  of  infinitely  more 
value  both  from  a  practical  and  a  cultural  standpoint 
than  the  Latin  taught  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 

Ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  President  Judson, 
of  Chicago,  re-inforced  what  had  been  said. 

Financial  Problems  of  Southern  Colleges. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  men  of  the  South  who  have  managed  the 
finances  of  our  Southern  colleges.  He  said:  "In  the 
last  decade  or  so,  banking  institutions  by  the  score  have 
been  wrecked,  but  there  has  been  no  embezzlement  of 
educational  funds  of  any  consequence.  Seventy  years 
ago  all  colleges  were  poor;  but  it  was  the  poverty  of 
the  simplicity.  Their  needs  were  few,  their  resources 
were  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  their  work  was  mag- 
nificently accomplished.  In  the  North  and  West  re- 
sources have  grown  with  the  needs,  but  In  the  South  the 
colleges  are  still  poor,  not   with  the  poverty  of  the  old- 
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time  institution,  but  like  tliat  of  a  starving  family  in  the 
midst  of  a  wealthy  city." 

Progress    in    Discoveries. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  declared  that  the  thousand  Southern  students 
in  the  university  had  caused  the  bands  to  wear  their 
instruments  thin  playing  "Dixie."  Dr.  Judson  spoke  of 
progress  under  five  heads.  (1)  Economic  Efficiency;  im- 
provements in  machinery,  navigation,  steam  and  elec- 
tricity and  engineering  skill.  (2)  Social  Justice;  life 
and  property  was  never  more  secure,  he  said;  no  refuge 
for  the  criminal  is  left  in  the  habitable  world.  (3)  Gain 
in  Scientific  Knowledge.  The  prevention  of  disease  is 
now  the  principal  aim.  All  this  knowledge  looks  to  the 
improvement  of  the  race.  (4)  Appreciation  of  Beauty, 
in  pictorial  and  plastic  art,  in  music,  in  belle  letters. 
Ours  is  a  democracy  of  culture.  There  is  a  distinctive 
love  of  the  beautiful.  (5)  Philosophy.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  me?  What  is  my  relation  to  my  deity  and  to 
my  fellow-man.  Animosity  between  sects  is  dying  out; 
speculative  is  yielding  to  applied  theology,  which  strives 
to  make  living  purer,  safer,  sweeter. 

Each  of  these  features,  continued  Dr.  Judson,  has 
a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  education;  and 
the  training  of  the  young  should  keep  pace  with  the 
general  advances  being  made. 

Education  and  Business. 
The  theme  of  the  association  was  a  three-in-one  sub- 
ject— vocation,  culture,  and  culture  through  vocation. 
Dr.  E.  K.  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
in  a  very  interesting  address  on  "Education  Our  Busi- 
ness," said:  "Business  is  cultural;*higher  education  is 
practical.  Your  twelve  or  twenty  story  building  has  a 
firmer  foundation  than  the  rock  on  which  it  rests;  it  is 
the  university  of  knowledge  that  made  possible  the  steel 
and  the  cement  and  the  proper  union  of  the  two.  Behind 
the  cotton  hale  on  which  store  and  bank  and  factory  rest 
is  the  fertilizer  that  Liebig's  discovery  made  possible." 
This  theme  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Eliot,  who  had  but 
recently  entered  the  hall,  and  he  spoke  again  very  inter- 
estingly of  the  culture  value  of  business.  This  was 
his  great  theme,  the  one  message  that  he  brought  to  the 
Educational  Association,  that  the  cultural,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  can  come  just  as  well  through  the  practi- 
cal, as  through  the  old  classical  studies,  that  it  must 
come  in  this  way.  Five  hundred  years  ago  Greek  and 
Latin  were  utilitarian  subjects,  for  every  man  needed 
them  in  law,  religion,  literature,  and  in  every  profes- 
sion. Then,  they  were  distinctly  utilitarian;  but  now 
they  are  called  cultural  without  any  of  the  former  utili- 
tarian values. 

Tlie  Future  of  llii'  Denominational  College. 
Prof.  C.  Hodges  Mathes,  of  Maryville  College,  Mary- 
land, in  discussing  the  future  of  the  denominational  col- 
lege, gave  figures  to  show  how  many  such  institutions 
have  gone  to  the  wall,  and  how  many  have  come  out  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  with  a  good  endowment  and 
an  equipment  suitable  for  this  age.  The  figures  were 
encouraging  for  the  few;  but  little  hope  was  held  out  to 
the  new  school  just  being  established  with  nothing  to  go 
on  but  buildings  under  mortage  and  only  good  will  and 
patronage  of  the  members  of  that  denomination.  The 
history  of  such  a  school  has  nothing  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence, for  colleges  and  universities  cannot  exist  to-day  on 
tuition  and  fees. 

This  subject  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Eliot  and  discussed 
at  length.  He  took  for  his  theme  Harvard  College  which 
was  for  a  century  and    two-thirds    a  denominational  col- 


lege. At  first  it  was  controlled  by  the  Congregational- 
ists,  then  by  the  Unitarians;  but  for  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years  it  has  passed  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Eliot  said  that  it  was  a  favorite,  and  a  very  proper 
thing  for  men  of  wealth  to  turn  over  large  sums  to  re- 
ligious or  independent  boards  of  control  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes.  In  concluding  his  very  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  future  of  denominational  colleges, 
he  said:  "I  believe  that  the  denominational  colleges, 
both  North  and  South,  will  continue  to  enjoy  private 
gifts  which  will  in  time  become  immense  gifts  of  great 
usefulness." 

^Vhat  is  Good  Teaching? 

The  Association  reached  its  climax  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  last  session  of  the  year.  The  first  address  of 
the  evening  was  by  Dr.  Prank  McMurry,  of  Teachers' 
College,  New  York,  on  "What  is  Good  Teaching."  North 
Carolina  school  men  are  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry's  book  on  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  no 
speaker  of  the  Association  was  greeted  with  greater  ap- 
plause. Much  of  what  he  said  is  contained  in  his  latest 
book,  "Studying,  and  How  to  Study."  It  should  be 
read,  and  then  re-read. 

Dr.  McMurry  said  that  the  world  usually  judges  a  good 
teacher  by  what  she  does  in  class,  how  she  presents  the 
subjects,  how  the  aim  is  stated,  how  she  arouses  inter- 
est, and  how  she  introduces  new  or  interesting  facts. 
These  are  all  essential  factors;  but  not  the  test  of  good 
teaching.  The  teacher  is  not  the  person  to  study,  but 
the  child;  for  frequently  the  best  teacher  is  the  one  who 
can  make  the  students  conduct  a  good  recitation — a 
recitation  in  which  the  teacher  withdraws  from  the 
arena,  so  to  speak.  "We  talk,  and  lecture,  and  moralize 
too  much,"  he  said. 

The  four  tests  applied  to  good  teaching  are.  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry, said:  "(1)  It  should  provide  that  the  student 
be  encouraged  to  distinguish  for  himself  the  relative 
value  of  ideas,  what  is  essential,  and  is  non-essential 
in  the  lesson.  (2)  It  should  provide  for  the  selection  by 
the  pupil  of  those  facts  which  are  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  or  value  to  him.  The  key  should  be,  'What 
do  you  care  for  in  this  lesson?'  (3)  It  should  provide 
for  the  use,  by  the  pupil,  of  the  knowledge  gained. 
Using  is  essential  to  knowing.  (4)  It  should  provide 
that  the  pupil  shall  take  the  initiative  in  the  judging  and 
using  of  these  values." 

The  Best  Directions  for  Immediate  Educational  Effort. 
Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  in  attending  all  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Three  times  did  he  respond  to  invitations  to 
discuss  subjects  under  consideration  by  the  Association, 
and  each  time  he  responded,  closing  the  argument  with 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  points  of  discussion,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  essentials  that  were  distinct  contributions. 
No  other  man  has  discussed  educational  questions  in 
North  Carolina  with  such  clearness  and  with  such  sim- 
plicity, with  the  possible  exception  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
as  Dr.  Eliot. 

His  last  address  was  the  feature  of  the  Association — 
"The  Best  Direction  for  Immediate  Educational  Efforts." 
He  spoke  of  three  distinct  tendencies. 

(1)  A  more  careful  and  thorough  training  of  the 
senses,  and  a  greater  consequent  reliance  for  educational 
effect  upon  doing  things  with  the  hand  and  eye  and  the 
er-tire  body.  Our  manual  training  schools,  trade  schools, 
vocational  schools  of  all  kinds,  are  a  result  of  this  ten- 
dency. 

(2)  The  second  tendency  is  to  adapt  education  at 
e\ery    stage,    primary,    secondary,    or    advanced,    to    the 
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working  lives  of  the  people.  Earning  a  living  is  the 
motive  power  behind  this  tendency,  and  the  training  at 
any  age  should  make  the  individual  better  able  to  sup- 
port himself. 

(3)  The  third  tendency  is  to  pay  more  and  more  at- 
tention to  the  individual,  to  endeavor  to  develop  each 
individual,  and  to  supply  to  each  child  educational  ma- 
terial as  fast  as  he  can  appropriate  it. 

After  stating  these  three  tendencies.  Dr.  Eliot  applied 
them  to  the  South  in  general,  and  the  negro  in  par- 
ticular. 

Department  Meetings. 

There  were  so  many  departments  all  meeting  at  the 
same  time,  and  even  during  the  general  meetings,  that 
jf  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  writer  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Even  the  local  papers  could  not  keep  up 
with  all  of  them.  Here  the  program  was  too  congested. 
Many  North  Carolinians  were  present.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  large  delegation  of  "down  homers"  to  welcome  the 
visitors.  They  took  part  in  nearly  every  departmental 
meeting.  These  meetings  in  themselves  would  furnish 
material  for  a  great  report. 

Superintendent  W.  D.  Carmichael,  of  the  Durham 
schools,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Manual   Arts;    Prof.    W.   W.    Card,   Director   of   Physical 


Training,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture;  Superintendent 
R.  H.  Latham,  of  Weldon,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  and  President  Henry 
Louis  Smith,  of  Davidson  College,  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Higher  Education. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  following  year 
are: 

President — Dr.  D.  B.  Johnson,  of  Winthrop  College, 
South  Carolina. 

First  Vice-President — Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland  of, 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Second  Vice-President — C.  E.  Glenn,  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Third  Vice-President — J.  G.  Grabbe,  of  Kentucky. 

Treasurer — E.  P.  Burns,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Secretary — H.  Elmer  Bierly,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Bierly  was  elected  at  the  Atlanta  Convention  last  year 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  Hence,  he  did  not  stand  for 
election  at  the  meeting  in  Charlotte  this  year. 

After  passing  the  usual  resolutions,  and  one  especial- 
ly, pledging  the  co-operation  of  the  Association  in  furth- 
ering the  efforts  of  the  Peace  Association,  the  twentieth 
s>>ssion  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  came  to 
a  close. 


AN  OBSERVATION  TRIP  AMONG  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS 

By  R.  J.  Tighe,  Superintendent  of  Asheville  City  Schools. 

Some  Records  of  Obseiration  in  Thirty-Eight  Schools  of  Eleven  Cities — The  Mind  of  the  People  Re- 
fLscated  in  School  Buildings — Durham  Abreast  of  New  England — The  Whole  Country  Coming  to  the  Free 
Text-Book  Plan — 'Row  Northern  Teachers  are  Often  Handicapped  by  Half  a  Dozen  Nationalities  in  One 
Room — New  Haven  Leads  in  Penmanship — A  Tiip   Tliat  Paid. 


During  the  month  of  November  I  took  three  weeks 
off  to  visit  other  schools  systems  in  the  North  and  South. 
I  saw  during  this  time,  more  or  less  carefully,  thirty- 
eight  schools  of  elementary  and  high  school  grade  in 
eleven  cities — six  in  Northern  States  and  five  in  South- 
ern States. 

Buildings  and  Teachers. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  Southern  school  man  on 
his  visit  to  the  more  progressive  Northern  cities  is  the 
important  place  given  to  education  in  the  economic  plans 
of  the  people.  This  is  seen  first  in  the  handsome  build- 
ings that  are  being  erected.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  town  of  twenty  thousand  people  spending  from 
$50,000  to  $150,000  for  one  single  school  building.  The 
new  buildings  are  generally  of  fire-proof  construction, 
costing  about  $S,000  per  room,  and  fitted  up  with  rooms 
for  industrial  work  and  physical  education.  This  inter- 
est of  the  people  in  the  education  of  their  children  is  also 
shown  in  the  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  which  in 
the  smaller  cities  often  run  as  high  as  $S00  for  teachers 
in  elementary  schools.  In  the  larger  cities  they  run 
higher.  I  would  not  have  it  understood,  however,  that 
I  did  not  see  any  of  this  interest  in  educational  welfare 
in  Southern  cities.  Among  the  best  buildings  I  saw  were 
those  of  Durham,  N.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  academic  and  technical  high  schools  of 
Washington  and  Baltimore  were  among  the  best  I  saw 
in  construction,  equipment  and  teaching  forces.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  some  of  the  older  buildings  in  the 
Northern  cities  are  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  but  these  are 
proposes  to  keep  in  the  van  industrially  even  if  the  cot- 
ton factories  are  coming  South  and  many  of  the  other 
factories  going  West.     But  for  a  small  town,  I  don't  think 


I  saw  one  better  equipped  for  industrial  education  than 
is  Durham,  N.  C,  and  there  are  many  that  will  not  com- 
gvadually  being  re-modelled  or  discarded  for  educational 
purposes. 

Manual  Arts  and  Trade  Schools. 

The  next  thing  to  attract  one's  attention  in  most 
Northern  towns,  and,  too,  in  the  more  progressive  South- 
ern towns,  is  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  so  educate 
the  child  that  he  may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  and 
solve  the  problems  of  life,  even  when  he  has  to  go  forth 
to  earn  his  bread  in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  I 
believe  this  movement  is  most  conspicuous  at  the  present 
time  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  where  every  school 
system  of  any  importance  has  a  well  organized  course 
in  drawing  and  the  manual  arts.  Trade  schools  are 
springing  up,  too,  for  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  go  to 
the  high  school  and  for  young  men  and  women  who  at- 
tend them  at  night  as  continuation  schools  after  they 
have  left  the  day  schools.  There  are  schools  of  this 
character  in  Boston,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  New  York 
and  many  other  towns;  some  of  them  public  and  others 
organized  and  run  by  manufacturing  corporations  who 
realize  that  they  must  have  better  trained  men  and  wo- 
men. Ever  since  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Commis- 
sion held  its  investigation  three  years  ago  there  has 
been  a  great  awakening  along  the  line  of  industrial  or 
trade  education.  Recently  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Massachusetts  has  been  completely  re-organized  with 
a  view  toward  making  industrial  education  one  of  the 
paramount  educational  issues  of  the  State.  This  new  or- 
ganization calls  for  a  commissioner  of  education  and  two 
deputy  commissioners,  one  to  look  after  the  academic 
side  and  the  other  the  industrial  side.      Massachusetts 
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pare  with  it.     The  people  of  Durham  have  broad  educa- 
tional views  both  on  the  academic  and  industrial  side. 

Physical   Education. 

Another  important  educational  movement  is  that  of 
physical  education.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  interest 
taken  in  the  better  lighting  of  school-rooms,  better  ven- 
tilating plans,  larger  play-grounds  for  schools,  public 
play-grounds,  well  equipped  gymnasiums  in  the  new 
schools,  drinking  fountains,  more  practical  courses  in 
hygiene,  educational  games,  play-ground  apparatus,  etc. 
I  think  the  most  effective  work  in  this  way  I  saw  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  latter  place  thirty 
school  grounds  have  been  fitted  up  with  outdoor  appa- 
ratus. Boston  and  New  York  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  medical  inspection,  school  nursing,  etc.  Que  morning 
in  Boston  the  whole  number  of  contagious  diseases 
among  school  children  did  not  number  over  twenty,  and 
a  list  of  these  was  sent  to  each  school  district  in  which 
they  occurred.  In  one  Boston  school  I  met  the  doctor 
and  the  school  nurse  at  work,  the  latter  working  under 
his  direction,  visiting  the  school-rooms  and  the  homes. 
This  doctor  told  me  that  he  had  four  schools  under  his 
direction,  and  that  he  gave  all  of  his  time  to  this  work. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  just  as  effective  work  is  going  on  in 
other  cities. 

Laggards  and  Length  of  Term. 

In  Northern  cities  I  found  eight  and  nine  years'  work 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  as  many  as  five  years  in 
the  high  schools,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
elementary  course  there  to  eight  years  and  to  raise  the 
entering  age  from  five  to  six  years.  In  Southern  towns 
the  movement  seems  to  be  toward  seven  years  in  the 
elementary  schools  to  be  followed  by  a  four  years'  high 
school  course.  I  believe  this  will  eventually  be  the 
course  for  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  too.  Most 
educators  are  now  turning  their  attention,  too,  to  the 
laggard  and  repeater,  studying  the  causes  and  results, 
economically,  of  his  poor  progress  through  the  grades 
and  endeavoring  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  give  him 
a  better  training.  The  laggard  is  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional problems  of  to-day,  so  classes  are  being  reduced 
in  size,  special  schools  for  defectives  are  being  establish- 
ed rapidly  and  more  effective  class-room  work  is  being 
demanded.  It  is  generally  understood  that  forty  pupils 
is  enough  for  a  teacher,  though  I  saw  some  schools  that 
did  not  average  more  than  thirty-five;  but  in  the  larger 
cities,  there  are  still  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  room. 

Free  Text-Books. 

I  believe  the  Northern  schools  having  free  text-books 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  in  the  South  where 
the  books  are  purchased  by  the  pupils.  I  met  several 
teachers  who  taught  under  both  plans,  and  their  verdict 
was  always  in  favor  of  the  free  text.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages mentioned  are:  (1)  The  better  care  of  books, 
and  hence  a  saving  in  money;  (2)  the  purchase  of  books 
at  a  much  lower  cost  to  the  community,  and  (3)  the 
elimination  of  the  difficulty  of  having  all  pupils  supplied 
with  books  and  materials  at  the  opening  of  schools.  This 
latter  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  in  places  where  the 
patrons  own  the  books.  Much  time  is  often  lost  in  a 
class  at  the  opening  of  school  because  many  are  not  sup- 
plied with  the  materials  for  work,  and,  I  believe,  to  this 
is  due  much  of  the  dropping  out  of  school  and  the  repe- 
tition of  grade  work.  I  find  that  several  cities  in  North 
Carolina  get  around  this  difficulty  by  the  city's  owning 
the  books  and  charging  a  nominal  yearly  rent  for  their 


use;   but  the  whole  country  will  eventually  come  to  the 
free  text-book  plan  for  public  schools. 

Cliaracter  of  the  Work. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
common  branches,  I  think  that  the  work  I  saw  In  South- 
ern schools  compares  favorably  with  that  I  saw  in  North- 
ern schools.  The  Southern  school  teacher  has  certainly 
one  advantage  over  those  in  the  North — she  does  not 
have  the  children  of  foreigners  to  deal  with.  I  saw  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  nationalities  in  one  room  in  some 
of  the  Northern  cities.  This  is  a  problem  the  Southern 
teacher  is  unacquainted  with,  and  for  this  she  should  be 
thankful;  for  I  was  made  to  realize  that  it  is  a  great 
problem.  I  am  told  that  there  are  as  many  as  twelve 
nationalities  represented  in  some  of  the  schools  of  New 
York  and  Boston. 

From  what  I  saw  I  honpye  we  do  fully  as  good,  if  not 
better,  work  in  arithmetic,  spelling  and  English  than  any 
I  saw  in  Northern  schools.  In  some  instances  we  do  as 
good  work  in  geography  and  history.  I  do  not  think  our 
children  read  as  much  or  as  well,  and  this  I  believe  is 
due  to  the  free  text-book  plan  in  the  North.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  se  as  many  as  four  or  five  sets  of 
readers  ready  for  use  in  the  Northern  class-room.  The 
Northern  school-room  is  better  equipped  for  work  in 
every  way  in  books,  apparatus  and  materials,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  have  this  advantage  over  us.  The  general 
belief  in  the  North  is  that  children  who  begin  number 
work  in  the  third  year  will  do  as  good  work  a  year  or 
two  afterward  as  those  who  begin  the  work  lower  down. 
I  do  not  think  the  results  I  saw  will  bear  out  this  the- 
ory. 

Of  course  the  North  is  far  ahead  of  us  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  in  devising  means  for  safe-guarding  the  health 
of  children.  As  I  indicated  above,  the  best  plans  for  such 
work  I  saw  in  Boston  and  New  York;  but  some  of  the 
leading  Southern  cities  have  already  taken  this  matter 
in  hand  and  in  a  year  or  two  we  may  look  for  a  gen- 
eral reformation  along  this  line  throughout  the  South. 

The  Slain  Problems  Alike  Everywhere. 

On  the  whole,  I  feel  well  repaid  for  my  trip.  I  believe 
it  paid  me  well  for  the  time  and  money  spent.  I  have 
gained  a  kind  of  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation  that 
nothing  but  a  visit  could  give,  and  I  recommend  a  similar 
experience  to  others.  Of  course  I  did  not  see  all  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  best  work  is  being  done,  but  I  can 
recommend  Boston,  Chelsea,  New  York  (especially  the 
Horace  Mann  Schools),  Springfield,  Mass.,  New  Haven, 
Baltimore,  Lynchburg,  and  Durham,  N.  C.  Some  of 
these  cities  are  strong  in  one  thing  and  some  in  others. 
I  ought  not  to  close  this  paper,  however,  without  special 
mention  of  the  penmanship  in  the  New  Haven  schools. 
This  was  the  best  I  saw  both  as  regards  movement  and 
legibility,  and  it  shows  how  important  it  is  to  get  a  good 
supervisor  of  this  work  and  to  hold  him  in  one  place  for 
a  long  term. 

Throughout  my  trip  I  found  superintendents,  general- 
ly, striving  with  the  same  problems:  How  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  class-room  teacher,  how  to  get  the 
pupil  to  study  more  effectively,  how  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  repeaters  in  the  grades,  how  to  improve  the  at- 
tendance, and  how  to  make  the  course  of  study  better 
fit  the  needs  of  the  community.  These  are  also  our 
problems,  but  it  helps  greatly  to  get  out  and  see  what 
one's  neighbor  has  already  accomplished  in  the  things 
we  are  thinking  about.  I  hope  to  make  another  trip 
like  this  next  year,  but,  perhaps,  in  a  difilerent  direction. 
I  should  like  to  have  company,  too. 
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TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  RIVALRY  IN  DURHAM  COUNTY 


During  the  fall  Superintendent  C.  W.  Massey  held  a  se- 
ries ot  township  meetings  unlike,  probably,  anything  ever 
held  in  the  State.  City  schools  have  had  debating  contests, 
but  Superintendent  Massey  has  inaugurated  In  his  county 
a  series  of  debates,  declamations,  recitations,  etc.,  be- 
tween townships,  that  have  simply  aroused  enthusiasm  in 
more  people  than  probably  any  similar  meetings  have 
ever  done. 

His  plan  is  simple;  the  wonder  is  that  other  superin- 
tendents have  not  followed  it  before  now.  In  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  his  teachers  in  September  he  stated 
that  he  would  expect  the  teachers  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  what  is  usually  termed  "The  Friday  Afternoon 
Exercises,"  and  that  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober dates  would  be  fixed  for  township  contests,  when 
all  the  schools  of  a  township  would  send  representatives, 
and  on  that  day  all  the  teachers,  pupils,  committeemen, 
and  patrons  of  the  township  would  be  expected  to  at- 
tend. 

Accordingly  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  four  gen- 
eral meetings  were  arranged  as  follows: 

Oak  Grove  and  Cedar  Fork  Townships  at  Mineral 
Springs  School,  Monday,  November  15th;  Patterson 
Township  at  Patrick  Henry  School,  Friday,  November 
19th;  Mangum  and  Lebanon  Township  at  Bahama  School, 
Friday,  November  2  6th;  Durham  Township  at  Lakewood 
School,  Friday,  December  3rd.  I  give  below  the  program 
of  the  meeting  at  the  Lakewood  school.  All  the  others 
were  similar  to  this: 

A  Specimen  Program. 

1.  Song — "America.' 

2.  Recitation — "The  Ships  Colors" — Wesley  Rogers, 
Elm  Grove  School. 

3.  Song — "Carolina." 

4.  Composition — "Is  Good" — Mabel  Carpenter,  Glenn 
School. 

5.  Song — ^"Dixie." 

6.  Composition — "Is  Bad" — Lizzie  Carpenter,  Glenn's 
School. 

7.  Song — "Old  North  State." 

8.  Recitation — "Alameda" — Madge  Horton,  Geer's 
School. 

9.  Song — "Star-Spangled  Banner." 

10.  Composition — Value  of  Birds  to  the  Farmer — Jo- 
seph Dossett,  Hebron  School. 

11.  Song — "Ancient   of  Days." 

12.  Recitation — "The  American  Flag" — Ewell  Car- 
den,  Lakewood  School. 

13.  Recitation — Tommie's  Prayer — Vera  Leathers,  Re- 
servoir School. 

14.  Recitation — Ernest  Garrett,  White  Cross-Roads 
School. 

15.  Debate — Query:  "Resolved,  That  the  claim  of  the 
French  to  the  Ohio  Valley  is  better  than  the  claim  of  the 
English."  Affirmative:  Amy  Evans  and  Carrie  Morris, 
East  Durham  School.  Negative:  Wm.  A.  Erwin,  Jr.,  and 
Lena  Mitchell,  West  Durham  School. 

17.  Spoiling  Match  by  all  the  Schools. 

18.  Addresses — Mr.  W.  'A.  Erwin,  West  Durham; 
Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  College. 

Dinner. 

19.  Baseball  at  3  p.  m. 

Posters  were  sent  out  all  over  the  township.  The  com- 
mitteemen were  notified,  and  teachers,  pupils,  committee- 
men, and  patrons  were  present. 

The  exercises  began  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  1  o'clock  dinner  was  spread  on  the  grounds.  The 
writer  was  present  at  two  of  these  meetings,  and  If  the 


interest  of  the  townships  can  be  judged  by  the  size  of 
the  crowds,  the  quantity  of  food  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  students  (and  certainly  this  is  a  good  criterion),  then 
these  toM'nship  meetings  are  the  most  interesting  occa- 
sions that  have  come  to  pass  in  the  educational  work  ot 
Durham  County. 

When  the  debaters  or  speakers  of  one  school  were 
called  out,  the  students  of  that  school  arose  and  greeted 
them  with  a  hearty  cheer,  giving  the  school  "yell."  When 
the  songs  were  announced,  all  the  children  from  all  the 
schools  joined  in,  and  they  sang.  School  teachers  in 
Durham  County  have  put  the  old-time  singing  master 
out  of  business.  They  teach  the  children  to  sing;  and 
let  me  add  again,  they  sing.  And  the  dinners — well, 
there  were  no  signs  of  poverty  in  Durham  County — ham 
and  mutton  and  chicken  and  fruit  and  pies  and  cake  in 
one  style;  then  cake  and  pies  and  fruit  and  chicken  and 
mutton  and  ham  in  another  style;  and  again  and  again. 
The  writer  was  reminded  of  a  time  years  ago  when  he 
attended  the  Primitive  Baptist  Conferences,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  all  the  people  of  the  world  were  present; 
and  that  it  was  good  to  be  living,  for  there  were  so 
many  people  and  so  many  things  to  eat. 

The  crowds  were  unusually  large.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing the  day  was  exceptionally  bad;  but  the  crowd  was 
estimated  at  350.  At  the  next,  750;  and  the  next,  1,000; 
and  the  last,  1,2  00.  Superintendent  Massey  presided 
over  each  meeting.  He  dispatched  business  quickly  and 
forcibly;  and  pupils,  teachers,  committeemen,  and  pa- 
trons all  have  confidence  in  him.  When  he  sends  his  no- 
tices for  teachers  and  pupils  to  meet  him  at  a  certain 
school,  they  are  there  when  he  arrives.  When  he  calls 
a  county  meeting,  the  teachers  are  there;  or  a  valid  ex- 
cuse is  in  his  hands.  When  he  gives  direction  about  the 
minutest  of  school  details,  teachers  take  notice.  These 
tov.'nship  meetings  prove  him  to  be  a  strong  executive 
and  a  wise  leader. 

No  small  share  of  credit  for  the  success  of  these  meet- 
ings is  due  the  teachers.  They  attend  the  county  meet- 
ings regularly  and  report  on  the  progress  they  are  mak- 
ing. They  send  up  samples  of  work  done  by  their  pupils 
and  tell  how  it  was  done.  They  read — not  one  or  two; 
but  all  of  them.  Thirty-five  teachers  out  of  fifty-five 
sent  up  samples  of  their  work  at  the  December  meeting. 
They  are  studying  geography,  language,  reading,  and  his- 
tory, and  they  report  on  these  subjects  through  the 
child.  It  is  a  working  crowd  of  teachers,  and  Superin- 
tendent Massey  is  their  leader.  They  all  work  together, 
and  harmoniously. 

These  township  meetings  drew  the  people  together. 
They  came  because  they  had  interest.  They  were  inter- 
ested because  their  children  were  interested;  and  the 
educational  condition  of  Durham  County  is  better  to-day 
because  of  these  meetings.  E.   C.   B. 


The  Taxes  That  Weigh  Hardest. 

The  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and  if  those  laid  on 
by  the  Government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay, 
we  might  more  easily  discharge  them;  but  we  have  many 
others.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as 
much  by  our  folly. — Benjamin  Franklin. 


The  teacher  who  now  follows  blindly  a  text-book  is  an 
anachronism.  The  wide-awake  teacher  strives  not  to 
have  the  pupil  master  the  text-book,  but  as  far  as  possi- 
ble a  mastery  of  the  subject  Is  sought. — Normal  Instruc- 
tor. 
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LEARNING  HOW  TO  GROW  CORN— A  SIGNIFICANT  EDUCATIONAL  CONTEST 


The  corn  growing  contest  in  North  Carolina  has  proved 
to  be  immensely  popular.  Over  four  hundred  boys  made 
application  to  enter  this  contest.  In  many  counties  the 
County  Superintendents  were  the  most  active  agents,  and 
through  them  these  contests  were  made  most  valuable. 
While  much  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  the  school,  yet  the  teachers  do  not  yet  fully  appre- 
ciate the  immense  value  to  be  derived  from  these  con- 
tests. 

The  reports  from  the  boys  were  highly  interesting  and 
instructing.  Boys  whose  fathers  averaged  only  a  few 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  reported  anywhere  from  fifty 
to  more  than  one  hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  more  than  10,000  boys 
engage  in  these  contests. 

The  result  of  the  contest  for  the  year  was  given  out 
the  first  week  in  December  as  follows: 

"First  prize,  $50,  to  Charles  P.  Phillips,  of  Randolph 
County,  whose  yield  on  one  acre  was  135  bushels. 

"Second  prize,  $3  0,  to  Dudley  Robbins,  of  Wake  Coun- 
ty, whose  yield  on  one  acre  was  12  5 J   bushels. 

"Third  prize,  $20,  to  James  Musgrave,  of  Wayne 
County,  whose  yield  on  one  acre  was  113  bushels. 

"The  committee  was  composed  of  Major  Wm.  A.  Gra- 
ham, Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  T.  B.  Parker, 
Demonstrator  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds. 

"There  was  but  one  district,  which  comprised  the  en- 
tire State,  and  boys  in  fifty-two  counties  competed,  but 
only  142  reported, their  yields.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  from  the  142  reports  was  flfty-nine  bushels,  which 
Mr.  Parker  declared  was  splendid. 

"All  the  prizes  in  the  boys'  contest  were  awarded  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  age  of  the 
competitors  was  confined  to  years  between  twelve  and 
eighteen. 

"Dudley  Robbins,  of  Wake  County,  who  won  second 
prize,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Robbins,  and  is  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  age  of  the  other  two  successful  con- 
testants was  said  to  be  sixteen  years. 

"The  same  committee  of  award  served  in  the  Wake 
County  corn-growing  contest,  and  at  a  meeting  awarded 
the  prizes  as  follows: 

"First  premium,  $50  in  money,  by  James  H.  Pou,  Esq., 
and  first  premium  by  the  Caraleigh  Phosphate  and  Fer- 
tilizer Company,  two  and  one-half  tons  of  fertilizer,  to 
John  F.  Batts,  for  the  largest  yield  on  an  acre,  22  6  2-3 
bushels  made  at  a  cost  of  61.77  cents  per  bushel. 

"Second  premium,  $3  0  in  money,  offered  by  James  H. 
Pou,  Esq.,  and  first  premium  by  the  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Company,  two  and  one-half  tons  of  fertilizer, 
to  G.  M.  Williams,  for  the  second  largest  yield,  100* 
bushels  made  at  a  cost  of  56  cents  per  bushel. 

"Third  premium,  $20  in  money,  offered  by  James  H. 
Pou,  Esq  .  and  second  premium  by  the  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Company,  one  and  one-half  tons  of  fertilizer,  to 
C.  N.  Allen,  Jr.,  for  the  third  largest  yield,  eighty-five 
bushels,  made  at  a  cost  of  70  cents  per  bushel. 

"Fourth  premium,  one  and  one-half  tons  of  fertilizer, 
offered  by  the  Caraleigh  Phosphate  Company,  to  J.  W. 
House,  for  the  fourth  largest  yield,  7  6  bushels,  made  at 
a  cost  of  28  cents  per  bushel. 

"The  report  says:  'The  committee  deems  it  proper  to 
state  that  William  H.   Robbins  reported  a  yield  of  157i 


bushels,  made  at  a  cost  of  14i  cents  per  bushel,  but  the 
measurement  of  the  corn  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  furnished  contestants,  namely,  that  three 
flour  barrels  of  shucked  corn  should  be  counted  as  one 
barrel  of  barrel  of  five  bushels;  his  corn  having  been 
measured  in  the  shuck,  except  three  flour  barrels,  and 
the  weight  of  this  being  estimated  in  calculation  of  the 
amount  made  on  the  acre.  If  his  measurement  had  been 
in  accordance  with  the  committee's  rule,  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  second  cash  prize,  and  also  to  the 
second  prize  offered  by  the  Caraleigh  Phosphate  Com- 
pany.' " 

In  speaking  of  these  contests,  Mr.  T.  B.  Parker,  of 
Raleigh,  says: 

"Not  only  will  the  boys'  corn  club  contest  prove  help- 
ful to  the  boys  who  enter  the  contest,  but  the  acres  of 
land  they  cultivate  will  prove  to  be  object  lessons  to 
other  boys,  and  to  grown  men  as  well.  In  conversation 
with  men  from  different  parts  of  the  State  I  hear  the 
corn  clubs  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  and  many  say 
that  it  has  convinced  them  of  the  value  of  intensive 
farming.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  gen- 
tleman about  the  work  in  a  county  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  State.  He  said  he  had  been  watching  the  boys  of 
the  county,  and  he  was  convinced  that  his  own  methods 
of  farming  needed  to  be  radically  changed;  that  he  was 
going  to  cultivate  fewer  acres  and  expected  to  get  more 
from  the  smaller  acreage  well  cultivated,  than  he  had 
been  getting  from  his  large  acreage  cultivated  in  the 
general  style  of  his  county. 

"In  talking  with  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  this  work 
in  Mississippi  a  few  days  since,  he  stated  that  they  now 
have  10,000  boys  in  the  boys'  corn  clubs  of  that  State, 
and  expect  12,000  next  year.  I  know  of  no  work  prom- 
ising greater  results  than  that  offered  by  the  boys'  corn 
clubs." 

In  speaking  of  the  clubs  for  next  year,  Mr.  Parker 
says: 

"Since  we  entered  this  work  the  A.  &  M.  College, 
through  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  of  the  General  Educational 
Board,  has  placed  a  salaried  man  In  the  field  who  gives 
his  entire  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  boys'  corn  clubs 
in  this  State.  Prof.  I.  O.  Schaub,  the  gentleman  I  refer 
to  ,has  promised  me  his  co-operation  in  the  work,  and  I 
am  hoping  that  within  the  next  year  or  two  we  shall  be 
able  to  enlist  the  boys  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

"I  have  suggested  that  for  1910  we  divide  the  State 
into  ten  districts  approximately  the  size  of  our  Con- 
gressional Districts,  the  counties  in  each  district  to  con- 
tain soil  conditions  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and  offer 
prizes  to  the  boys  of  each  district,  so  they  will  have  to 
compete  only  with  the  boys  living  in  their  own  district." 

An  appropriation  of  $50  for  each  district  will  be  made, 
to  be  divided  into  three  premiums,  the  first  for  $25,  the 
second  for  $15,  and  the  third  for  $10. 


Our   teachers   are   reading   North   Oarolina  Education 

and  are  pleased  as  well  as  helped  by  its  many  thoughtful 
suggestions.  Long  may  it  continue  its  mission  of  help- 
fulness.— W.   R.  Smithwick,  Supt,  Whiteville  Schools. 


Have  just  turned  over  to  Supt.  G.  T.  Heafner  twenty- 
one  subscriptions.  North  Carolina  Education  is  the  best 
educational  journal  I  have  ever  read,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  work  for  It. — S.  A.  Huss,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  OF  1909 

By  E.  W.  knight. 

Editorial  Note— Mr.  Knight  has  met  with  much  success  as  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  Trinity- 
Park  High  School.  He  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  and  important  current  events  of  any  historic  signifi- 
cance are  used  in  the  class  room.  He  made  this  collection  of  important  events  to  be  used  on  his  first  re- 
citations after  New  Year's. — E.  C.  B. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  IX  AVL\TIO\. 

The  progress  made  In  aerial  navi- 
gation during  the  past  year  must  be 
regarded  as  very  significant.  Al- 
though progress  in  this  new  field  is 
temporarily  retarded  by  tragedies  in 
the  air,  such  as  Orville  Wright's  dis- 
aster at  Fort  Meyer,  when  Wright 
was  crippled  and  his  passenger.  Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge,  was  killed;  such  as 
befell  the  Frenchman,  Lefebvre,  who 
was  killed  last  September;  and  oth- 
er accidents,  yet  flying  in  heavier- 
than-air  machines  still  goes  on.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

*    *    * 

Captain  Cody,  an  American  in  the 
service  of  the  British  army,  flew  for 
over  an  hour  in  a  machine  of  his 
own  make,  showing  perfect  control 
of  the  aeroplane,  flying  at  will  over 
the  valleys  around  Aldershot,  around 
church  steeples,  remaining  some- 
times as  high  as  five  hundred  feet 
in  the  air.  Orville  Wright  made  not 
a  few  spectacular  flights  before  im- 
mense crowds  at  Berlin.  Paulhau, 
at  Paris,  flew  at  a  height  of  five  hun- 
dred feet  for  nearly  an  hour  without 
alighting.  Count  Zeppelin,  the  same 
day  Wright  was  in  Berlin,  took  the 
King  of  Saxony  for  an  hour's  trip  in 
a  great  dirigible,  and  made  a  sen- 
sational trip  of  270  miles,  through 
changing  weather  and  other  difficul- 
ties incident  to  flying,  with  nine  men 
aboard.  The  aeronautic  contest  at 
Brescia,  Italy,  the  phenomenal  meet 
at  Rheims,  when  the  air  was  full  of 
the  "great  birds,"  and  when  Mr. 
Glenn  Curtiss,  an  American,  won  the 
International  Cup  of  Aviation  at  the 
speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour;  the 
successful  and  daring  flight  of  Ble- 
roit,  in  his  monoplane,  across  the 
English  Channel,  from  Calais  to 
Dover,  when  he  made  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles  in  almost  as  many 
minutes;  Wright's  feat  at  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration;  Lambert's  flight 
in  France  when  he  circled  the  Eieffel 
Tower  without  any  mishap  or  acci- 
dent,.— these  things  show  that  men 
are  fast  conquering  the  air  and  that 
much  progress  in  flying  is  being 
made.  It  is  reasonable  to  predict 
that  a  few  years  will  see  strange 
sights,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  little  time  when  the  flying  ma- 
chine will  be  a  practical  passenger 
conveyance. 

•    *    • 

Airships  to-day  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  the  lighter-than- 
air  and  the  heavier-than-air,  the  dir- 
igible and  the  aeroplane.     The  aero- 


plane consists  of  two  classes,  the  bi- 
plane and  the  monoplane.  The  most 
successful  construction  of  the  dirigi- 
ble has  been  by  Count  Zeppelin,  of 
Germany.  His  is  a  practical  vessel, 
easy  to  control  in  the  air  and  has 
a  remarkably  eflicient  carrying  capac- 
ity. His  most  successful  one  is  a 
machine  50  0  feet  long  which  carries 
a  crew  of  nine  men,  two  guns  and  a 
supply  of  ammunition.  An  airship 
establishment  is  about  completed 
in  the  count's  country  now,  which 
has  cost  nearly  two  million  dollars, 
and  much  consideration  is  being  giv- 
en to  the  adaptation  of  the  ships 
to  aerial  warfare.  The  Krupp  gun 
works  have  begun  to  make  special 
guns  to  be  used  on  these  ships. 
*    •    * 

Louis  Bleroit,  who  flew  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  is  perfecting  the  mono- 
plane, and  the  Wrights,  of  this  coun- 
try, are  builders  of  the  biplane. 
They  have  made  not  a  little  contri- 
bution to  the  art  and  science  of  fly- 
ing. The  dirigible  floats  in  the  air 
supported  by  hydrogen  compart- 
ments and  moved  by  revolving  pro- 
pellers which  act  on  the  surrounding 
air  just  the  submarine's  propellers 
act  on  the  surrounding  water.  It  is 
an  airship  and  not  a  flying  machine. 
The  monoplane  and  biplane  fly  as 
a  kite  flies,  and  fly  only  when  the 
revolving  motor  propellers  push  the 
air.  When  the  motor  stops  the  ma- 
chine stops,  and  starts  again  only 
when  something  has  started  the  mo- 
tor. As  a  practical  conveyance  the 
dirigble  has  advantages  over  the 
aeroplane,  and  though  not  as  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  is  less  dan- 
gerous. 


HUDSON-FUIiTON    CELEBRATION. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration, 
which  took  place  in  New  York  City 
from  September  5th  to  October  9th, 
was  an  event  of  no  little  historical 
interest  and  brought  together  one  of 
the  greatest  crowds  that  ever  assem- 
bled. On  the  days  of  the  greatest 
attractions  it  is  estimated  that  near- 
ly six  million  human  beings  were  in 
the  city.  The  most  of  these  people, 
to  be  sure,  were  Americans;  but 
many  delegates  and  representatives 
were  there  from  almost  every  civil- 
ized country  on  the  globe,  to  take 
part  in  the  splendid  ceremonies  that 
commemorated  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  exploration  and 
discovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  by 
Henry  Hudson,  In  1609,  and  the  hun- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  first  suc- 


cessful application  of  steam  to  navi- 
gation on  the  river,  by  Robert  Ful- 
ton, in   1807. 

*  *    * 

The  celebration  was  a  magnificent 
event,  full  of  important  attractions 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  Marine 
Parade,  the  Historical  Pageant,  Mil- 
itary Parades,  and  Wright's  aero- 
plane flights,  were  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  significent  spectacles 
of  this  the  gret'test  celebration  of 
the  new  world.  The  Historical  pa- 
geant was  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing and  significant.  It  proved  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  but  to  all  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  witness  it.  This  event  alone 
is  said  to  have  cost  New  York  city 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  "set  forth  the  history  of 
Manhattan  Island  from  before  the 
advent  of  Hudson  to  the  present  day, 
in  three  miles  of  allegory  and  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
actual  demonstration."  The  discov- 
ery, settlement,  growth,  develop- 
ment, wealth,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  city 
were  shown  by   masqueraders. 

*  *    * 

Indians,  Dutchmen,  Englishmen, 
Colonists,  and  present-day  Americans 
were  seen  in  regular  chronological 
order  in  the  parade.  Mayor  McClellan 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  parade 
with  an  official  of  the  celebration 
commission;  and  following  them  were 
delegations  after*  delegations  of  pa- 
triotic societies,  in  splendid  uniform, 
and  representing  Germans,  Poles, 
Italians,  Danes,  and  many  other  peo- 
ples, the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating 
beside  each  foreign  banner.  More 
than  fifty  allegorical  floats  divided 
the  history  of  New  York  into  four 
periods:  Indian,  Dutch,  Colonial, 
and  the  present. 

*  *    * 

The  feats  of  Wilbur  Wright  in  his 
aeroplane  astonished  thousands  of 
spectators,  especially  his  great  trip 
from  Governor's  Island  to  Grant's 
Tomb  up  the  river  and  back  again. 
It  seemed  miraculous,  almost  in- 
credible. Although  he  was  in  the 
air  only  some  thirty-three  minutes, 
it  is  said  that  the  number  of  spec- 
tators who  saw  his  return  flight  was 
greater  by  one  hundred  thousand 
than  those  who  saw  the  start. 

*  *    * 

RAILROAD   SIGNALS   OIPROVED. 

During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  important  developments  in  au- 
tomatic signaling  for  railroads.  In 
spite  of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the 
block  system,  and  the  rigid  regula- 
tions governing  its  operation,  acci- 
dents still  occur;  but  the  perfection 
of  the  new  automatic  signal  system 
for  railroads,  by  which  the  engineer 
has  both  a  visual  and  audible  indi- 
cation of  the  condition  of  the  part 
of  the  road  on  which  he  is  entering 
at    any     time,    promises    to    reduce 
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greatly  the  casualties  of  travel  and 
to  make  life  on  the  road  safer  than 
It  ever  has  been. 

The  system  is  entirely  electric. 
The  locomotive  carries  a  downward 
projecting  shoe  similar  to  that  found 
on  street  railway  cars,  to  collect  the 
currant  from  the  rail.  This  shoe 
comes  in  contact  with  a  piece  of 
ramp  between  the  tracks,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  length,  and  in  this 
way  establishes  electrical  communi- 
cation, notifying  the  engineer  both 
visibly  and  audibly  of  a  blocked  or 
cleared  track.  There  is  a  signal  for 
danger  and  one  for  clear  track,  the 
former  condition  being  indicated  by 
a  steam  whistle  and  the  latter  con- 
ditions by  an  electric  bell.  When 
once  in  motion  either  of  these  signals 
sounds  until  stopped  by  the  engin- 
eer; and  he  is  compelled  to  realize 
the  condition  of  the  track.  In  case 
of  a  breakdown  of  the  apparatus, 
disturbed  insulation,  or  in  case  of 
almost  any  untoward  circumstance, 
a  danger  signal  is  at  once  conveyed 
to  the  engineer,  whether  the  road 
be  clear  or  blocked.  When  the  sys- 
tem is  perfected,  it  will  be  a  great 
contribution  of  science  to  railroad- 
ing. 


HALLEY'S  COMET. 

After  a  lapse  of  seventy-five  years, 
Halley's  comet,  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  comets,  will  again  appear. 
During  the  coming  spring,  sometime 
in  April  it  will  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  body  has  been  com- 
ing in  this  direction  for  sometime. 
Professor  Wolff,  of  Heidelberg,  was 
the  first  to  detect  It  on  September 
11,   1909. 

The  return  of  this  comet  will  be 
an  event  of  both  astronomical  and 
historical  interest.  It  was  the  first 
body  of  its  kind  for  which  a  time 
table  has  been  made,  and  its  return 
will  enable  a  revision  of  that  time- 
table and  comparisons  with  former 
time-tables  and  photographs.  Much 
time  has  been  spent  by  scientists  in 
calculating  exactly  the  orbit  of  this 
body.  It  has  not  appeared  for  some 
seventy-five  or  seventy-seven  years, 
and  if  the  calculations  of  the  astron- 
omers he  correct,  is  is  looked  for 
again  this  spring.  Photographs  by 
the  aid  of  telescopes  have  already 
been  made  of  it,  and  the  body  is  fast 
coming  this  way.  It  will  doubtless 
be  a  very  striking  object. 
•    «    * 

The  comet  is  also  of  historical  in- 
terest. Every  seventy-five  years,  for 
generations  and  generations,  it  has 
been  coming  in  sight  of  the  earth. 
When  Egypt  and  Greece  were  babies 
it  was  then  flashing  on  the  world; 
and  it  will  likely  continue  to  return 
with  its  regularity  when  the  earth 
has  grown  much  older  than  it  is  to- 
day. As  old  as  the  comet  is,  how- 
ever, it«  scientific  history  b«gan  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Edmund  Hal- 
ley,  a  student  of  Newton's,  who  dis- 


covered its  periodicity  and  from 
whom  the  body  gets  its  name.  Hal- 
ley  plotted  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
and  predicted  that  it  would  return 
in  1758,  after  it  had  astonished  the 
world  many  times  before,  especially 
in  1066,  when  William,  the  Conquer- 
or took  it  as  a  good  omen  that  his. 
invasion  of  the  British  Isles  would 
be  succesful;  in  1456  when  Con- 
stantinople was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  and  when  the  crescent-shaped 
tail  of  the  comet  led  the  Mohamme- 
dans to  believe  that  it  was  a  good 
sign  for  them;  and  in  1531,  1607, 
and  1682.  Halley  was  forty-nine 
years  old  when  he  plotted  its  orbit, 
and  he  knew  that  he  would  die  be- 
fore the  comet  would  return.  He 
left  this  pathetic  plea:  "Wherefore, 
if,  according  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  it  should  return  again 
about  the  year  1758,  casdid  poster- 
ity will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  this  was  first  discovered  by  an 
Englishman." 

*    *    « 

Since  the  comet  was  here  last  it 
has  crossed  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  Feb- 
ruray,  1839,  the  orbit  of  Uranus, 
March,  1844,  Neptune,  December, 
1856.  It  floated  beyond  the  farthest 
known  planet,  reaching  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun  in  February, 
1873.  On  its  return  trip  it  crossed 
Neptune's  orbit  April,  1889;  Uranus, 
March,  1902,  and  Saturn,  February, 
1907.  It  crossed  the  orbit  of  Jupit- 
er in  April,  1909.  Beginning  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  it  will  become 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  March 
it  passes  behind  the  sun.  Then  it 
will  become  brighter  and  be  visible 
during  April  and  the  first  week  in 
May,  shortly  before  sunrise.  From 
May  17  to  May  2  5,  after  it  has  again 
passed  the  sun,  it  will  be  at  its 
greatest  brilliancy  and  apparent 
size.  By  December  of  this  year,  it 
will  be  lost  again  in  the  vast  dis- 
tances of  the  universe. 


been   held    in   different   parts   of  the 
country  during  the  past  year. 


DESTRUCTION  AND  PREVENTION 
OF  DISEASE. 

The  past  twelve  months  have  seen 
many  fights  and  much  concerted  ac- 
tion against  diseases,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, hookworm,  pellagra,  etc. 
Rockefeller's  gift  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  the  South  is  very  significant. 
Dr.  Stiles  who  is  to  work  with  the 
commission  in  charge,  will  likely 
have  his  headquarters  in  North  Car- 
olina. The  following  compose  the 
commission:  Dr.  Alderman,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Dr.  Houston,  chancellor  of  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis;  Prof.  P. 
P.  Claxton,  professor  of  education 
In  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Dr.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

Many  conferences  on  pellagra, 
tuberculosis,  and  the  hookworm  have 


FOOTBALL   CASUALTIES. 

Injuries  and  deaths  of  students  in 
prominent  institutions,  including  the 
naval  and  military  academies,  and 
the  University  of  Virginia,  due  to 
football,  caused  the  cancellation  of 
some  games,  and  have  led  to  the 
consideration  of  a  revision  of  the 
rules  by  which  the  game  is  now 
played.  Many  students  suffered  se- 
rious injuries,  and  not  a  few  lives 
were  lost  during  the  season. 


KING'S  MOUNTAIN  MONUMENT. 

An  event  of  local  interest  was  the 
unveiling  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  massive  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
fought  in  the  battle  that  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  at  this  battle 
that  a  few  men,  some  North  Caro- 
linians, South  Carolinians,  Virgin- 
ians, and  Georgians,  checked  the 
British  and  made  the  tide  of  the  war 
in  the  South  change.  The  battle 
was  fought  October  7,  1780.  On 
October  7,  1909,  there  was  a  mem- 
orable celebration  when  the  battle- 
field was  consecrated  by  the  magnifi- 
cent monument.  It  was  the  fourth 
celebration  held  in  honor  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  first  in  1815,  the  second  in 
1855,  and  the  third  on  October  7, 
ISSO,  which  was  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. On  October  7,  1909,  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  was  wit- 
nessed by  many  people,  and  the  ex- 
ercises were  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. 


THE  NORTH  POLE. 

The  most  discussed  question  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  past  year  was 
that  of  the  discoverer  or  discoverers 
of  the  North  Pole.  Soon  after  Dr. 
Cook  cabled  his  message  to  the  world 
that  he  was  the  first  to  enter  that 
unknown  portion  of  the  globe.  Com- 
mander Peary  cabled  a  sensation  to 
the  effect  that  Dr.  Cook  was  a  fakir 
and  that  he  was  the  only  true  dis- 
coverer. Each  sold  his  story  to  the 
press,  and  the  public  read  and  sided 
with  Dr.  Cook.  It  was  charitable 
enough  to  grant  the  possibility  of 
Commodore  Peary's  discovery  also. 
The  Commodore  showed  a  bad  tem- 
per. The  public  did  not  like  his  tac- 
tics; and  the  more  he  raged,  the 
more  the  public  felt  inclined  to  give 
the  laurels  to  Dr.  Cook.  By  degrees, 
it  leaked  out  that  there  were  real 
doubts  about  Dr.  Cook's  genuineness. 
True,  he  had  been  honored  by  Uni- 
versities of  Europe.  True,  likewise, 
that  royalty  looked  upon  him  as  a 
second  Columbus.  All  this  time 
Peary  was  showing  more  temper  and 
Cook  was  writing  and  lecturing, 
making    |1,000    a    night,    while    the 

(Continued  on  Page  20.) 
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How  many  school  men  in  North  Carolina  have  seen  the 
Mississippi  River?  Go  to  Little  Rock  and  increase  your 
knowledge. 


It  is  said  that  three  thousand  school  ma'ams  attending 
an  educational  meeting  in  Des  Moines  last  fall  bought 
^42  5  worth  ot  hair.     Rats! 


The  results  of  the  State-wide  boys'  corn-growing  con- 
test which  appears  on  another  page  should  be  read  by  all 
teachers,   and   especially  superintendents. 


Teaching  children  to  think  is  teaching  them  to  do  that 
which  requires  them  to  think.  How  much  of  the  school 
day  is  devoted  to  this — teaching  the  child  to  do  that 
which  requires  him  to  think? 


Education  is  too  big  a  subject  for  any  one  class  of 
people  to  do  all  that  must  be  done  to  give  proper  train- 
ing. Both  industry  and  religion  have  a  contribution  to 
make.     Education  needs  both. 


Are  you  studying  the  method  of  the  Recitation?  If 
your  study  of  the  formal  side  of  teaching  does  not  lead 
you  to  seek  more  knowledge,  more  information  about 
life,  then  you  are  hopeless.  Method  will  do  you  little 
good. 


Do  you  wish  to  keep  the  grounds  and  buildings  clean? 
Take  the  pupils  into  partnership.  When  you  have  found 
a  pupil  of  low  mind  who  persists  in  transcribing  his 
vicious  thoughts  on  the  walls  and  fences,  never  lose 
sight  of  him  or  her  until  reformed  or  removed. 


This  is  well  spoken:  "The  statesmanship  which  can- 
not discern  the  relations  between  ba'd  teaching,  the  mal- 
forming  methods  and  influences  of  poor  schools  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  failures,  the  social  inharmonies  and 
the  disorders  of  society  on  the  other,  is  not  equal  to  the 
needs  of  a  free  people." 


Speaking  of  arithmetic,  accuracy  in  calculation  is  ab- 
solutly  necessary  in  modern  business.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  "the  principle."  The  work  must  be  accurate. 
Next  to  accuracy  is  speed.  No  merchant  or  banker  de- 
sires a  clerk  who  knows  "the  principles"  of  arithmetic 
and  kills  the  greater  part  of  a  day  working  a  simple 
problem  in  fractions. 


Teachers,  it  is  time  for  you  to  pay  your  fees  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  The  amount  is 
$2.00,  and  it  is  due  by  February  1st.  In  this  way  only 
can  you  be  an  active  member  of  the  Assembly.  Of 
course  you  can  pay  $4.00  when  the  Assembly  meets,  if 
you  prefer,  and  become  an  active  member.  The  Secretary 
is  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Remember  this,  ye  teachers  of  the  land,  "going; 
through  the  reader"  is  not  teaching.  It  is  more  profit- 
able to  study  one  lesson  until  there  is  detected  spirit  and 
understanding  than  to  roam  unthinkingly  through  square 
yards  of  readers.  Some  graded  schools  pride  themselves 
on  the  number  of  readers  that  a  class  reads  in  a  year. 
Do  they  always  read  with  spirit  and  understanding? 
That  should  be  the  test. 


The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  will  be  held 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  Special  ar- 
rangement will  be  made  to  take  the  North  Carolina  edu- 
cators in  a  special  Pullman.  North  Carolina  should  really 
send  a  large  delegation  to  Little  Rock.  This  is  the  one 
time  of  the  year  when  school  men  could  well  afford  to 
take  time  off  and  visit  some  schools  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Superintendent  Tighe,  of  Asheville,  takes  a  trip 
every  year,  and  the  information  gained  well  pays  him  for 
the  time.  April  will  be  a  good  time.  This  is  really  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  North  Carolina  school  men. 
Think  this  over  carefully.  We  learn  more  from  obser- 
vation and  conversation  than  from  reading.  Go  and  see 
and  take. 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris  died  at  his  home  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  on  November  5,  1909.  He  was  an  educational 
statesman  who  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  educational 
philosophy  and  practice.  He  was  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  from  1SS9  to  1906,  and  was  the 
first  to  be  retired  by  the  Carnegie  Board  on  a  pension. 
Dr.  Harris  was  a  breaker  of  idols.  From  the  lock  step 
system  of  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  once  a  year, 
he  was  the  first  to  institute  promotions  in  some  grades 
four  times  a  year.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  the 
kindergarten  a  part  ot  the  school  system;  and  it  was  by 
him,  more  than  by  any  other  one  man,  that  the  high 
school  was  first  fully  justified  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
common  school  system.  Dr  Harris  will  live  in  history, 
for  he  improved  education. 


Keep  ns  advised  of  your  correct  post-ofiice  address. 
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ASSOCIATION   OF    CITY   SUPERINTENDENTS    AND 
PRINCIPALS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  City 
Public  School  Superintendents  and  Principals  announces 
that  this  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  beginning  Thursday  night,  January  27,  1910. 

Durham  is  a  good  place,  and  the  last  of  January  is  a 
good  time.  We  are  assured  that  the  program  will  be 
mailed  early  in  January,  and  that  it  will  appeal  to  every 
man  in  this  line  of  work.  We  surrender  at  once  and  beg 
the  superintendents  to  come  in  and  take  possession. 


THE   WASHINGTON    SCHOOLS. 

The  Report  of  the  Washington  Public  Schools  for  190S- 
19  09  comes  to  us  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  sixty-six  pages. 
It  contains  many  interesting  suggestions  from  Hon.  John 
H.  Small,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  argues 
for  compulsory  education,  speaks  of  the  attitude  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  recent  raise  of  the  school  tax,  recom- 
mends the  teaching  of  the  manual  and  domestic  arts, 
and  pleads  for  play-grounds,  gymnastics,  school  gardens, 
and  health  of  pupils.  Congressman  Small  has  studied  the 
question.  He  argues  like  a  lawyer  that  he  is,  and  his 
information  is  as  sound  as  that  of  a  practical  school 
man. 

The  treasurers  of  the  School  Fund  and  the  Book  Fund 
make  detailed  reports  of  the  expenditures  of  every  dol- 
lar of  the  funds  that  have  been  placed  in  their  posses- 
sion. Every  citizen  knows  what  has  gone  with  the 
money. 

Supt.  N.  C.  Newbold  gives  a  full  report  of  the  school 
for  the  year,  including  the  grading,  the  attendance,  and 
the  course  of  study. 

The  report  closes  with  "The  Development  of  Public 
Education  in  Washington,  N.  C,  by  former  Superinten- 
dent Harry  Howell,  now  of  High  Point.  This  develop- 
ment begins  in  1S25,  and  is  traced  to  the  present  time. 
Superintendent  Howell  has  done  the  State  a  service  in 
making  up  this  history;  and  the  Washington  schools  have 
rendered  another  service  in  embodying  it  in  permanent 
form. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTH- 
DAY. 

A. pamphlet  just  received  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  is  so  interesting  and  attractive  as  to  deserve 
special  mention.  This  handsome  new  bulletin,  issued 
for  free  distribution  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  designed  specially  for  those  teachers  who 
do  not  have  access  to  much  suitable  material  from  which 
to  make  interesting  programs  for  celebrating  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Rural  teachers  will  find  it  exceptionally 
helpful.  It  is  full  of  striking  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  the  celebration  effective,  especially  as  to  school  ex- 
hibits of  pupils'  written-out  work,  decorations,  addresses, 
costumes,  and  the  presentation  of  pictures  and  flags. 
Several  typical  programs  that  have  been  used  with  suc- 
cess are  given.    ' 

The  frontispiece  is  a  full  page  picture  of  the  statue  of 


Washington  now  standing  at  the  South  front  of  Capitol 
Square  in  Raleigh.  This  is  exceedingly  appropriate  and 
adds  interest  by  localizing  the  character  of  the  great 
hero  somewhat. 

The  most  unique  feature  is  the  outline  etchings.  They 
consist  of  a  revolutionary  soldier  with  his  gun,  liberty 
bell,  heads  of  Washington,  hatchet  and  cherries,  and 
others.  These  are  patterns  for  seat-work.  They  are  de- 
signed particularly  for  the  smaller  children  in  order  to 
give  them  an  active  and  impressive  part  in  the  exercises, 
and  thus  teach  them  the  lessons  of  the  occasion  in  this 
objective  way, — the  best  way  for  little  folks,  for  they 
cannot  grasp  the  meanings  of  patriotism  except  when 
presented  to  them  concretely.  The  etchings  are  for  trac- 
ing on  differently  colored  paper,  cutting  and  mounting, 
decorating  specimens  of  the  children's  work  for  display, 
and  for  several  other  uses  suggested. 

There  is  a  large  list  of  selections  for  recitations,  read- 
ings, diologues,  etc.  These  appear  to  be  excellent  and 
remarkably  well  selected.  A  good  number  of  appro- 
priate patriotic  State  and  National  songs  with  music  are 
also  included. 

This  publication  is  not  only  a  helpful  thing  for  the 
one  particular  occasion,  but  the  numerous  forceful  sug- 
gestions might  well  serve  as  appropriate  for  many  other 
such  public  celebrations.  Not  a  few  of  the  selections  are 
suitable  for  use  at  other  times,  likewise  the  songs.  The 
whole  bulletin  will  prove  excellent  in  several  ways,  espe- 
cially in  supplementing  history  teaching.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Allen  J.  Barwick,  of  the  otiice  force  of  State 
Superintendent  Joyner,  and  is  indeed  a  credit  to  him  and 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  mat- 
ter, it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  bulletins  ever  sent 
out  by  that  department,  and  when  to  its  high  literary 
quality  is  added  the  tasteful  typography,  the  superior 
press  work,  and  other  mechanical  excellencies,  all  worthy 
of  high  praise,  this  Washington's  Birthday  Bulletin  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  attractive  school  bulletins  ever 
issued  by  any  State.  Certainly  we  have  seen  none  hand- 
somer. 


One  Test  of  a  Great  Principal. 

One  significant  test  of  a  great  principal  is  the  fu- 
ture of  his  teachers.  A  principal  who  never  has  his 
teachers  promoted  to  principalships  is  not  wholly  great, 
even  though  he  may  teach  a  good  school,  and  even 
though  his  pupils  do  well. 

There  is  one  normal  school  principal  who  has,  in  a  few 
years,  supplied,  from  among  his  associates,  principals 
for  five  other  normal  schools  in  his  State.  That  is  one 
of  the  highest  testimonials  to  his  success  that  could  be 
given.  There  is  one  woman  in  New  York  City  who  was 
principal  of  a  grammar  school  for  about  twelve  years, 
and  left  the  principalship  about  eight  years  ago.  Six- 
teen of  those  who  taught  under  her  in  those  twelve 
years  are  now  principals  in  New  York  City.  What 
greater  testimony  to  her  leadership  could  be  given? 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  sizing  up  the  work  of  a 
principal  in  these  days  that  the  old  single  standard  is 
no  longer  of  much  avail. — Journal  of  Education. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,   State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

FIRST     YEAR'S     COURSB.     1909-10. 


LESSON  IV. 


HAMILTON'S  "THE   RECITATION,"  CHAPTERS  V. 

By  E.  C.  Broolis,  Chair  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 


VII.  OF  PART  II. 


ELEVENTH  WEEK. 

PART  II— CHAPTER  V. 
GENER.\LIZATIOX:   THE  FOXJRTH  FORSLIIj  STEP. 

If  the  teacher  gives  the  child  "something"  to  hunt  for 
in  every  lesson  and  stimulates  the  desire  of  the  pupil  to 
find  this  "something,"  the  preparation  has  been  made 
and  there  is  a  definite  aim  set  forth.  When  the  class 
comes  on  recitation  the  teacher  does  more  than  simply 
examine  the  child.  Of  course  the  teacher  must  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  lesson.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  whether  the  child  has  reached  the  aim,  or  has  found 
the  "something'  for  which  he  was  to  hunt.  Here  is  the 
point  from  which  to  do  some  real  teaching.  Teacher  and 
pupils  should  present  new  material  secured  from  the  li- 
braries or  from  life.  These  should  be  presented  in  such 
a  way  that  the  children  can  compare  them  and  reach 
opinions  of  their  own.  In  this  way  they  are  led  to  think- 
ing and  right  impressions. 

Generalization. — ^We  discussed  in  Lesson  9,  under  prep- 
aration, Individual  and  General  Notions.  Review  this 
subject.  Before  a  teacher  can  aid  in  generalization  he  or 
she  must  know  the  subject  thoroughly.  This  is  the  first 
requisite. 

Do  you  know  thoroughly  the  contents  of  the  reading 
lesson,  of  the  history  lesson,  of  the  geography  lesson? 
Do  you  know  all  the  details  or  the  particulars  of  these 
lessons?  If  not,  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  you  about  gen- 
eralization. Again  let  me  say,  this  is  the  first  requisite. 
Then  children  should  be  taught  the  full  story  of  each 
lesson  in  detail.  After  this,  we  are  ready  for  generaliza- 
tions. 

(1)  Are  you  and  your  pupils  able  to  sum  up  the  whole 
lesson  at  the  close  of  a  recitation?  What  is  the  value  of 
a  rule  in  arithmetic  or  grammar?  What  is  the  value  of 
a  definition  in  history  or  geography? 

(2 J  Do  the  pupils  know  all  the  details  well  enough  to 
summarize?  Of  course  this  must  come  first.  What  is 
the  value  of  oral  instruction  before  text-book  study? 
Percepts  precede  concepts.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
It  almost  means  that  the  teacher  must  have  knowledge 
of  the  subject  before  she  can  teach  it.  Think  about  that. 
What  is  good  teaching?  How  does  it  reach  character? 
Does  it  come  through  the  training  of  the  mind  or  through 
the  feelings  and  right  impulses,  or  both?  Did  you  ever 
think  about  that? 

What,  then,  is  generalization — the  important  step? 

Do  you  own  the  text-books  which  you  use  in  teaching? 
This  is  a  simple  question;  but  think  about  it  carefully. 
If  you  do  not,  neither  Hamilton's  Recitation,  nor  any  oth- 
er recitation,  will  help  you  much.  You  cannot  apply 
method  to  knowledge  which  you  do  not  possess;  and  you 
cannot  have  the  knowledge  unless  you  have  the  book 
which  is  a  guide  to  knowledge. 


TWELFTH  WEEK. 

PART  II — CHAPTER  VI. 
APPLICATION:  THE  FIFTH  FORMAL  STEP. 

Application. — This  is  the  fifth  formal  step  in  the 
method  of  the  recitation.  These  steps  offer  many  help- 
ful suggestions  to  the  teacher  who  has  something  to 
teach — who  knows  something  and  desires  to  impart 
knowledge,  to  direct  the  thinking,  to  secure  power  and 
skill.  They  are,  however,  of  little  value  to  the  teacher 
who  does  not  know  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  but  who 
confines  her  work  entirely  to  asking  questions,  and  to  as- 
signing tasks  without  aim. 

Generalization  is  a  summary  of  the  lesson  which  gives 
rules,  laws,  and  principles.  Of  course.  If  the  teacher 
does  not  know  enough  "to  sum  up,"  or  to  generalize  on, 
it  is  next  to  useless  to  cover  up  the  teacher's  ignorance 
and  incompetency  by  simply  having  the  child  to  mem- 
orize the  rules  or  the  principle. 

Generalization  is  an  index  to  the  knowledge  gained. 
Where  there  is  knowledge  there  should  be  application 
of  it. 

(1)  Knowledge  as  an  Investment. — Are  your  pupils 
able  to  use  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  they  have  ac- 
quired? Do  the  problems  deal  with  the  problems  in  the 
home?  Do  you  ever  have  them  to  bring  problems  from 
the  store,  from  the  farm,  from  the  mill?  Not  such  prob- 
lems as  cross-road  philosophers  send  to  you  to  see  wheth- 
er you  know  how  to  cipher;  but  such  problems  as  the 
merchant  and  the  farmer  and  the  mill  man  have  to  solve? 

In  your  study  of  geography  pupils  can,  doubtless,  tell 
what  the  book  says  about  soil;  can  they  take  that  knowl- 
edge and  tell  something  about  the  soil  around  the  school, 
its  possibilities,  how  to  improve  it,  what  it  will  produce, 
and  its  value  to  the  farmer? 

In  your  study  of  grammar,  students  learn  rules  of 
punctuation,  of  spelling,  of  agreement  of  subject  and 
predicate,  of  tenses,  of  cases,  of  formation  of  possessive 
and  plural.  Do  they  use  these  rules  in  writing  or  in 
talking?  Do  they,  in  their  written  work,  leave  off  capi- 
tals and  periods?  Do  they  mis-spell  simple  words?  Do 
they  know  how  to  write  a  simple  sentence?  Do  they  say, 
"I  seen,"  or  "It  is  thelrn,"  or  "It  is  him"? 

(2)  Instniction  That  Makes  the  Child  Apply  Knowl- 
edge.—  (a)  Do  you  require  the  child  to  use  what  he 
knows,  to  practice  what  he  has  learned?  (b)  Do  you 
demand  skill  in  arithmetic  or  writing  by  practice?  (a) 
How  much  practical  work  do  you  have  in  your  classes? 
(d)  How  much  material  do  you  draw  from  the  home, 
from  conversation,  from  experience,  to  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  texts? 

THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 

PART  II — CHAPTER  VII. 
THINKING  IN  THE  RECITATION. 

(1)  Is  the  child  gaining  knowledge  when  he  simply 
memorizes  the  contents  of  the  lesson?  When  does  it  be- 
come knowledge? 
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II. —  (1)  Which  is  more  harmful,  to  give  no  aid  to  the  (3)   Do  you  ever  instruct  the  child  how  to  study? 


child,  or  to  give  too  much? 

(2)  What,  then,  is  good  teaching?  (a)  Examination; 
what  part  must  it  play?  (b)  Instruction;  what  is  it? 
(c)  Drill;  when  must  it  be  used?  (d)  Assignment;  how 
much  of  the  new  lesson  must  the  teacher  present  in  the 
assignment? 


(4)  Are  you  sure  that  the  class  is  assimilating  the 
facts  learned?  How  can  you  tell?  Do  you  remember 
enough  of  your  school  days  to  interpret  the  troubles  of 
the  students? 

(5)  Can  you  train  a  child  in  the  habits  of  reflection? 


HOW  THE  COLLEGE  HINDERS  THE 

Prof.  W.  H.  Hand,  High  School  Inspector  for  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  has  done  a  notable  piece  of  work 
in  his  recent  bulletin.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Report  to 
the  State  High  School  Board,  and  treats  of  the  growth 
and  spirit  of  the  schools  and  the  attitude  of  the  commun- 
ities to  them.  Under  the  head  of  "College  Standards  and 
the  High  School"  he  has  undertaken  to  answer  certain 
questions  "in  unequivocal  terms."  The  crux  of  the 
whole  subject  is  found  in  the  following:  "What  are 
are  the  colleges  doing  to  better  conditions?  Are  they 
setting  up  reasonably  high  standards,  and  insisting  upon 
students  measuring  up  to  them?  Or,  are  they  setting  up 
paper  standards  fully  up  to  the  limit  of  the  present  stand- 
ard of  the  high  schools,  then  waging  a  campaign  for 
students  one  or  two  years  before  they  complete  the  work 
in  the  high  schools?" 

Professor  Hand's  report  shows  that  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  years  of  the  graded  schools  consti- 
tute the  four  years'  high  school  work.  One  hundred 
schools  are  studied.  From  forty-five  high  schools,  col- 
leges draw  forty-eight  pupils  from  the  end  of  the  tenth 
grade  to  the  Freshman  class;  but  from  fifty-flve  schools 
they  draw  seventy-one  students  from  the  end  of  the 
ninth  grade.  These  figures  show  that  colleges  take 
second-  and  third-year  high  school  pupils  and  require 
them  to  enter  together  in  the  Freshman  class. 

It  is  well-known  in  North  Carolina  that  colleges  hin- 
der the  work  in  the  high  schools  by  drawing  off  many 
of  its  pupils  who  expect  to  enter  college  before  they 
complete  the  high  schools.  When  high  school  principals 
urge  the  students  to  remain  until  the  end,  then  students 
find  that  they  have  virtually  lost  a  year  when  they  enter 
college.     Professor  Hand  adds: 

"What  moral  right  has  an  institution  of  learning  to  do 
one  or  two  years  of  secondary  work,  followed  by  three  or 
two  years  of  college  work,  then  give  its  students  a  col- 
lege degree  purporting  to  represent  four  years  of  college 
work?  Almost  the  whole  country  has  had  its  education- 
al system  vitiated  by  notoriously  low-grade  institutions 
masquerading  as  colleges." 

Professor  Hand  says  further: 

"The  stock  defense  is  that  colleges  must  accept  condi- 
tions as  they  exist.  If  conditions  are  bad,  and  they  are 
bad,  who  is  largely  responsible,  and  whose  opportun- 
ity is  it  to  better  them?  The  high  schools  are  just- 
ly clamoring  for  the  colleges  to  keep  out  of  their 
territory,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  get  the  pupils 

through  even  the  schools  we  have Why  do  the 

colleges  insist  upon  remaining  in  that  territory?  What 
attracts  and  holds  them  there?  The  'flesh-pots  of  Egypt,' 
which  literally  translated  means,  'numbers;  students — • 
students  in  large  numbers.'    Numbers!     Numbers!    Greed 
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for  numbers  is  the  evil  genius  which  dominates  them! 
Institutions  are  measured  largely  by  the  size  of  the  cata- 
log, by  the  length  of  the  student  roll.  This  would  not 
be  so  bad,  were  it  confined  to  the  laity  and  to  the  ignor- 
ant. But  it  permeates  the  minds  of  the  faculties,  of 
boards  of  trustees,  of  conventions,  of  conferences,  of 
synods,  and  of  legislatures." 

This  is  indeed  a  valuable  report.  If  the  inspector  had 
subtituted  North  Carolina  for  South  Carolina,  it  would 
have  described  the  evils  of  this  State.  It  seems  that  this 
evil  will  not  be  destroyed  until  the  State  Department 
makes  an  effort  to  standarize  the  schools  of  the  State 
and  draw  the  line  between  college  work  and  high  school 
work.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  A  large  per 
cent  of  the  students  who  complete  the  high  schools  are 
preparing  for  college.  If  they  can  eater  college  without 
completing  the  high  school  courses,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  high  schools  to  maintain  high  classes  for  those  who 
do  not  attend  college.  The  number  will  be  too  small  to 
justify  the  cost  of  teachers  for  these  higher  classes. 

"Numbers!  Numbers!'  Professor  Hand  exclaims.  It 
is  unfortunately  true.  Young  boys,  prepared  or  unpre- 
pared; boys  in  knee-pants;  boys  barely  out  of  the  gram- 
mar schools;  boys  who  are  too  young  and  immature  to 
be  on  the  streets  after  dark;  "numbers!" — that  the 
number  of  boys  may  be  published  in  the  paper,  spoken 
from  the  platform,  told  in  the  summer  canvass.  Then 
comes  the  sad,  sad  story  that  the  teaching  force  is  to- 
tally inadequate;  and  the  colleges  employ  inexperienced 
graduates  to  teach  these  high  school  boys  college  sub- 
jects. 

If  a  four-year  high  school  is  a  necessity — and  we 
have  declared  that  it  is — then  the  colleges  of  the  South 
are  an  hindrance  to  progress,  wherever  they  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  a  four-year  term  to  exist,  by  taking  off  their 
second-  and  third-year  pupils.  E.  C.  B. 


BEAUTIFY  WITH  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AXD  LAWN. 

"Our  school  buildings,"  says  a  recent  writer  in  Coun- 
try Life  in  America,  "are  too  frequently  bare  walls  un- 
relieved by  anything  to  give  pleasure.  Trees,  shrubs 
and  lawn  make  a  world  of  difference  about  a  place, 
but  vines  produce  a  veritable  transfiguration."  Look  at 
the  picture  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Van  Lindley 
Nursery,  and  noe  how  these  things  add  beauty  and  an  air 
of  pleasantness  to  the  place.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
of  nearly  all  kinds  may  be  planted  in  the  spring,  and 
wide-awake  schools  may  get  some  good  ideas  about 
what  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  by  writing  to  the  Van 
Lindley  Nursery  Company,  Box  150,  Pomona,  N.  C,  for 
their  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  you  free. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


The  State  Historical  Commission  is 
preparing  to  publish  the  letters  and 
papers  of  the  late  Senator  Vance.  Mr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  the  Commission's 
Secretary,  visited  Mrs.  Vance  at  Ashe- 
ville  a  few  weeks  ago  for  a  confer- 
ence concerning  the  publication.  To 
the  valuable  collection  turned  over 
by  Mrs.  Vance,  the  Commission  hopes 
to  add  many  other  letters  and  papers 
now  held  and  prized  by  many  of  Sen- 
ator Vance's  correspondents.  Some 
of  these  will  be  given  to  the  State 
and  others  will  be  loaned  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  owners  when  the  Com- 
mission has  copied  what  is  desired 
for  use.  The  publication  of  these 
Vance  letters  and  papers  in  book 
form  is  awaited  with  eager  interest 
and  will  add  another  to  the  numerous 
good  services  for  the  State  which 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission 
and  constantly  justify  the  wisdom  of 

its  establishment. 

*  *    * 

A  very  interesting  circular  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  known  as  ■'Circular  91"  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  It 
bears  date  of  November,  1909,  and 
contains  the  address  made  by  A.  C. 
True,  Director,  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
last  summer  on  "Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  Agriculture."  The  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  adopt- 
ed it  as  "containing  a  statement  of 
principles  which  it  approves  regard- 
ing secondary  education  in  agricul- 
ture." The  remarkable  progress  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  United 
States  is  discussed,  and  syllabi  of 
two-  and  four-year  courses  of  study 
are  given.  The  matter  of  the  circu- 
lar occupies  eleven  pages  and  should 
prove  useful  to  high  school  principals 
and  superintendents  who  are  now 
forming  courses  of  agricultural  study. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  had  free  upon 
application  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, Washington,  D.   C. 

*  *    * 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Bulle- 
tin is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
State's  periodical  literature.  It  is 
published  quarterly  at  Raleigh  by  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Commission. 
The  initial   number  appeared   in  De- 


cember and  was  packed  with  interest 
throughout  its  ten  closely  printed 
pages.  An  outline  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  and  aims  was  given, 
there  was  a  two-page  list  of  sugges- 
tions of  literature  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  Christmas  celebrations  in 
home,  school,  and  Sunday-school,  and 
the  New  York  Library  list  of  2  50 
"Best  Books  of  190S"  is  reprinted. 
Miss  Cornelia  Shaw  describes  the 
new  library  building  at  Davidson 
College,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Smith  Ross, 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Charlotte, 
publishes  a  list  of  the  Atkinson  col- 
lection of  books  on  missions.  Li- 
brarians throughout  the  State  are  re- 
quested to  send  items  about  the  work 
done  in  their  libraries.  The  bulletin 
is  sent  to  libraries  in  the  State,  and 
so  far  as  practicable,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  individual  citizens  who  are 
so  far  interested  as  to  apply  for  it. 
The  following  members  compose  the 
State  Library  Commission:  Louis 
R.  Wilson,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Annie 
Smith  Ross,  Secretary;  Charles  Lee 
Smith,  Treasurer;  J.  Y.  Joyner,  M. 
0.  Sherrill,  Miss  Minnie  W.  Leather- 
man,  General  Secretary. 
*    *    * 

The  re-printing  of  Henry  Pattillo's 
Geographical  Catechism  is  a  happy 
enterprise  of  Messrs.  N.  W.  Walker 
and  M.  C.  S.  Noble  of  the  University 
faculty.  The  advance  sheets  show  the 
quaint  flavor,  the  classical  cadence, 
and  the  devout  fervor  of  the  style 
employed  by  the  author  who  made,  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
first  text-book  ever  written  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  believed  that  only  two 
copies  of  the  original  edition,  which 
was  published  at  Halifax  in  1796  by 
Abraham  Hodge,  are  now  in  exist- 
.ence.  The  re-print  is  from  this  origi- 
nal edition  of  this  text-book  that  was 
designed  "to  assist  those  who  have 
neither  Maps  nor  Gazetteers  to  read 
XEWSPAPERS,  HISTORY,  or  TRAV- 
ELS, With  as  much  of  the  Science 
of  ASTRONOMY,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  AIR,  as  is  judged  sufficient  for 
the  FARMER,  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  Works  of 
God,  around  him;  and  for  the  stu- 
dious YOUTH,  who  have  or  have 
not  a  prospect  of  further  prosecuting 
those  SUBLIME  SCIENCES."  The 
book  is  announced  to  be  printed   on 


Old  Scotch  Wove  paper,  beautifully 
bound  in  blue  cloth  stamped  in  gold, 
and  to  contain  72  pages.  Orders  in 
advance  of  publication  will  be  re- 
ceived at  7  5  cents  for  the  cloth  edi- 
tion and  50  cents  for  the  paper  bind- 
ing, postpaid,  and  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Noble  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  If 
you  are  really  interested  in  the  edu- 
cational history  of  the  State  this  book 
will   delight  you.      Get  it. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  RIV- 
ERSIDE LITERATURE  SERIES. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  of  Boston, 
is  adding  a  new  set  of  classics  to 
their  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
This  Is  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
well-edited  edition  of  each  book  of 
the  new  college  entrance  require- 
ments in  English  Into  the  hands  of 
teachers  of  English.  Three  of  these 
hare    already   come   from   the   press. 

1.  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
diess  and  Webster's  The  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.  Price   2  5    cents   net. 

This  contains  in  addition  to  the 
classics,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Washington,  important  events  in-  his 
life,  and  questions  and  references 
to  the  Farewell  Address.  Also  the 
historic  back  ground  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  important  events  in 
the  life  of  Webster,  his  style,  con- 
ception of  eloquence,  power  in  ora- 
tory,  and   personality. 

2.  Ryron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto 
IV,  and  Other  Poems.  Price  2  5 
cents  net. 

The  "other  poems  referred  to  are 
"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  and 
"Mazeppa."  It  contains  besides,  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Byron,  and 
notes,    comments    and    suggestions. 

3.  Huxley's  Autobiography  and 
Selected  Essays.     Price   40  cents. 

This  little  volume  of  135  pages 
contains  a  life  of  Huxley  and  the 
following  Essays:  On  Improving 
Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  hldu- 
caiion,  On  a  piece  of  Chalk,  The 
principal  subjects  of  Education,  The 
Method  of  Scientific  Investigation, 
On  the  physical  Basis  of  Life,  and  On 
Coral  and  Coral  Reefs. 

The  mere  fact  that  these  books 
find  a  place  in  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series  is  a  guarantee  that  they 
are  well  edited. 


Bildad  Akei-s:  His  Book,  The  No- 
tions and  Experiences  of  a  Quaint 
Rural  Philosopher  Who  Thinks  for 
Himself.  Edited  by  Thos.  N.  Ivey, 
Editor  of  the  Raleigh  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Southern  Methodist  Hand- 
book. Cloth,  205  pages,  $1.00;  pa- 
per, 75  cents,  postpaid.  Mutual  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

This  is  a  book  of  humor,  human 
nature,  consecrated  philosophy,  and 
spelling  of  kaleidoscopic  variety.  The 
editor  appropriately  describes  the 
writing  of  Mr.  Akers  as  the  "presen- 
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tation  of  simple  thought,  clothed  in 
homespun."  Readers  of  the  Raleigh 
Christian  Advocate  need  not  be  told 
about  the  plain-spoken  bluff  humor 
of  Bildad  Akers,  whose  letters,  and 
utterances  as  presented  in  editorial 
Interviews,  in  that  paper  for  the  past 
six  years  have  made  him  known  far 
and  wide.  So  many  requests  were 
made  for  the  letters  in  book  form 
that  the  editor  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  deny  the  request.  So  here  is 
an  attractive  book  of  upwards  of  200 
pages,  in  clear  print,  on  good  paper, 
dedicated  to  "those  men  and  women 
whose  life  circle  was  narrowed  geo- 
graphically, educationally,  and  so- 
cially by  the  rugged  forces  of  a  gen- 
eration now  gone,  ....  but  who,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  sober  industry,  and 
simple  rectitude,  ....  have  become 
the  repositories  of  a  wisdom  which 
belongs  to  the  best  and  largest  life." 
Its  quaint  but  deeply  true  and  origi- 
nal sayings  in  homespun  language, 
its  disquisitions  about  "sarmonts," 
"Stewarts,"  "prohibishun,"  "Edittor 
Ivry,"  "preechers,"  "the  confear- 
ance,"  and  many  other  allied  topics, 
and  Its  underlying  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  devotion,  make  it  a  book  that 
should  easily  and  very  widely  realize 
the  editor's  hope  that  it  may  serve 
"to  brighten  the  eye,  illuminate  the 
mind,  and  strengthen  the  heart  of  the 
reader."  The  book  may  be  ordered 
of  the  editor.  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Ivey,  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  at  the  prices  given  in 
the  opening  paragraph  above. 

The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan 
Worth.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  G.  de  Roul- 
hac  Hamilton,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Published  by  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  two 
volumes. 

The  correspondence  of  Jonathan 
Worth  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  documentary  history  of  North 
Carolina.  His  services  as  a  public 
man  cover  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters of  the  19th  Century;  and  his  cor- 
respondence dealing  with  education, 
internal  improvements,  the  rise  of 
the  Whig  party,  secession,  the  war 
and  his  executive  duties  as  State 
treasurer,  and  finally  as  Governor, 
touch  many  phases  of  our  institu- 
tional life  that  rarely,  if  ever,  find 
their  way  into  the  histories  of  the 
State.  The  State  Historical  Commis- 
sion has  given  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  another  reason  why  it 
should  live  and  receive  the  support 
of  the  entire  State. 

A  Lesson  Book  for  Bible  Study. — 

A  Four-Years'  Course  for  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  Anderson  Weaver, 
Rutherford  College,  N.  C.  Clay 
Printing  jCo.,  Hickory,  N.  C.  2  65 
pages;  cloth;  price,  Jl.OO,  post-paid. 
The  book  may  be  ordered  from  the 
author. 

The  hook  is  divided  into  four 
parts,    or    four    years'    work:     First 


year,  from  Genesis  to  First  Kings, 
containing  thirty-three  lessons;  sec- 
ond year,  from  First  King's  to  eccle- 
siastes,  contains  thirty-two  lessons; 
third  year,  from  Ecclesiastes  to  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  contains  thirty-two 
lessons;  and  fourth  year,  from  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  through  Revelation, 
contains  thirty  lessons. 

Every  other  page  is  left  blank  for 
the  students  to  insert  notes  and  ob- 
servations, words  to  study,  annota- 
tions and  references,  and  memory 
verses.  Each  lesson  is  planned  to 
cover  a  week's  work  and  arranged 
into  morning  and  evening  studies. 

This  book  should  be  a  very  help- 
ful guide  for  all  pupils  in  studying 
the  Bible. 

Leivis's  Pupil's  Notebook  and  Study 
Outline  in  Oriental  and  Gi"eek  His- 
tory. By  L.  B.  Lewis,  Teacher  of 
Ancient  History,  High  School,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Manila,  144  pages,  7 J 
by  SJ  inches.  Price,  2  5  cents.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

This  book  aims  to  help  the  pupil 
in  understanding  the  relations  be- 
tween cause  and  result,  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  landmarks  of  history 
from  the  minor  details.  It  is  meant 
not  only  to  train  him  to  co-ordinate 
and  subordinate  properly  the  various 
events,  but  also  to  insure  a  stated 
amount  of  thought  and  work  in  each 
day's  assignment.  The  Study  Out- 
line is  a  skeleton  of  topics,  with  in- 
dications of  sub-divisions,  and  blank 
spaces  in  which  the  student  may 
write  the  sub-topics  and  other  brief 
notes  to  complete  the  outline.  Space 
is  left  for  numerous  drawings  and 
plans  to  be  made  by  him,  and  refer- 
ences are  given  to  the  books  that 
may  be  consulted  to  get  the  necessary 
information.  Outline  maps  are  pro- 
vided which  the  student  can  fill  out 
with  the  essential  geographical  data 
Many  special  topics  are  suggested  for 
collateral  reading. 

Mental  Discipline  and  Educational 
V.alues.  By  W.  H.  Heck,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of 
Virginia.  Cloth,  143  pages.  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York. 

This  little  volume  is  a  "tentative 
effort  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline  and,  upon  such  a  modifica- 
tion, to  establish  a  standard  of  edu- 
cational values."  It  is  also  a  sum- 
mary and  organization  of  "recent 
discussions  of  the  disciplinary  value 
of  studies." 

The  author  gives  a  brief  historical 
statement,  and  then  quotes  White, 
Roark,  Dexter  and  Garlick,  Collar 
and  Crook,  Wendell,  Angell,  and 
Bain,  the  adherents  to  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline;  there  are  quo- 
tations, next,  from  Hinsdale,  Thorn- 
dike,  Henderson,  Rein,  Adams,  and 
Hayward,  opponents  of  the  doctrine, 
claiming    that    discipline    is    specific. 


not  general,  and  cannot  be  transfer- 
red from  one  function  to  another  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  two  functions 
have  identical  elments.  A  third 
group  of  quotations  is  from  authors 
who  try  to  combine  both  adherence 
and  opposition  to  the  doctrine — 
Boyce,  Brown  (E.  B.),  and  Pillsbury. 

The  observations  of  the  author  are 
directed  against  formal  discipline, 
and  upholding  the  position  of  those 
who  claim  that  discipline  is  specific 
or  special. 

The  experiments  given  on  pages 
4S  to  76,  are,  mainly,  those  that  have 
to  do  with  the  "transfer  of  the  ef- 
fect of  practice  from  one  function 
to  another."  The  authorities  quoted 
differ  mainly  on  this  question  of  the 
transference  of  effect  of  practice  in 
one  function  to  other  functions  hav- 
ing elements  in  common  with  it. 

The  next  objection  to  formal  dis- 
cipline is  found  in  the  hypothesis 
drawn  from  the  theory  of  psycho- 
physical parallelism,  "that  for  every 
particular  state  of  consciousness 
there  is  a  concomitant  stimulation 
of  particular  groups  of  cells  in  the 
cerebral   cortex." 

The  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
that  abilities  are  specific  not  general, 
but  it  is  admitted  also,  that  there  is 
a  general  benefit  to  be  gained  from 
this  specific  training,  and  the  chap- 
ter on  "general  concepts  of  method" 
suggests  how  much  a  general  benefit 
can  be  gained. 

Upon  a  basis  of  the  previous  dis- 
cussion the  author  adopts  a  utilita- 
rian standard  of  educational  values, 
and  with  reference  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  curricula  concludes 
that  "the  emphasis  put  upon  a  given 
element  in  school  should  reflect  the 
emphasis  put  upon  it  in  the  environ- 
ment." 

J.  H.  H. 

Wake  Forest  College. 

Haarcn  and  Poland's  Famous  Men 
of  Modern  Times.  By  John  H. 
Haaren,  LL.  D.,  District  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  New  York  City,  and 
A.  B.  Poland,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.  Cloth. 
12m,  352  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Price,  50  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  volume  for  supplementary 
reading  gives  in  simple  and  attractive 
form  the  lives  of  thirty-three  great 
soldiers,  sailors,  statesmen,  scien- 
tists, and  rulers,  from  Columbus  to 
Gladstone.  Each  brief  biography 
forms  a  center  about  which  the  pupil 
can  gather  the  prominent  events  of 
the  country  and  epoch.  There  can  be 
no  quicker  way  of  gaining  the  pupil's 
attention,  and  no  surer  way  of  hold- 
ing it,  for  there  can  be  no  better 
method  of  acquainting  young  people 
with  the  great  facts  of  history  than 
that  which  gives  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  men  by  whom  history  has 
(Continued  on  Page  20.) 
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Lincoln   Teachers   Organize   a   Read- 
ing Circle. 

The  regular  December  meeting  of 

the  Lincoln  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  in  the  Lincolnton  graded 
school  auditorium  was  one  of  rare 
success.  There  was  a  full  attendance 
and  much  interest.  Instructive  talks 
were  made  by  Prof.  Scott,  of  Denver; 
Prof.  S.  A.  Huss,  of  Buffalo  School; 
Prof.  B.  P.  Caldwell,  of  Lincolnton; 
Prof.  Seay  of  Ridge  Academy;  Prof. 
G.  T.  Heafner,  of  Grouse;  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Wise  and  Miss  Edna  Reinhardt,  be- 
sides several  other  short  talks  by 
different  ones.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  a  Reading  Circle  was  or- 
ganized which  will  prove  helpful  as 
well  as  give  pleasure  to  the  ones  in- 
terested. 


Craven    County   Teachers   Interested 
in  Teachers'   Library. 

The  Craven  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  in  the  Griffin  Hall  at 
the  city  school  on  Saturday  at  12 
o'clock.  There  were  about  fifty  teach- 
ers present.  Superintendent  Z.  A. 
Rochelle,  of  the  Dover  school,  presid- 
ing. The  following  program  was 
given. 

Illustrative  lesson  in  short  division, 
class.  Miss  Eleanor  Marshall;  illus- 
trative lesson  in  long  division,  with 
class,  Miss  Nina  Basnight;  number 
work  in  the  primary  grades,  Miss 
Mollie  Heath;  discussion  of  the  reci- 
tation. Prof.  Z.  A.  Rochelle. 

Thirty-four  subscribers  to  North 
Carolina  Education  were  secured 
from  the  county  and  city  teachers, 
and  a  number  will  yet  subscribe. 

The  matter  of  a  Teachers'  Library 
was  taken  up,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  county  teachers  would  unite  with 
the  library  which  the  city  school 
teachers  have  already  begun,  and 
Superintendent  H.  B.  Craven  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  County  Board  of  Education  and 
get  as  many  books  as  possible  by  the 
next  meeting.  The  library  will  be 
kept  at  the  city  schools  for  the  use  of 
both  city  and  county  teachers  and 
within  the  course  of  a  few  months  it 
is  hoped  to  have  fifty  or  more  vol- 
umes on  teaching  and  pedagogy. 


McDowell  Program  for  January. 

Superintendent  D.  F.  Giles,  has  ar- 
ranged a  fine  program  for  his  Jan- 
uary meeting  and  sends  the  follow- 
ing urgent  message  to  his  teachers. 

To  the  Teachers  of  McDowell 
County: — We  will  have  a  teachers' 
meeting  in  Marion  at  the  Graded 
School  building  Saturday,  January 
15th.  We  want  and  expect  you  to  be 
here.  This  will  very  probably  be  our 
last   meeting   before   we   gather   for 


the  Summer  School  next  summer, 
and  some  very  important  questions 
will  come  before  the  Association, 
which  every  teacher  in  the  county, 
by  her  presence,  should  help  to  an- 
swer. Remember  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  passed  an  order  that  your 
expenses  in  attending,  up  to  J1.50, 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  county. 

The  following  questions  will  be 
discussed:  "How  to  Begin  With  the 
Beginner,"  "The  Formal  Steps  of 
the  Recitation,"  "The  Importance  of 
a  More  Systematic  Gradation  in  the 
Rural  School,"  and  "Why  McDowell 
Teachers  Ought  to  Support  McDow- 
ell County's  High  School."  Also 
Prof.  J.  A.  Bivins,  of  Raleigh,  State 
Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  will 
be  with  us  to  deliver  an  address. 
This  within  itself  ought  to  be  enough 
to  induce  every  teacher  in  the  county 
to  be  present.  Come  prepared  to 
help  discuss  some  one  of  the  subjects 
on  the  program.  With  very  best 
wishes  for  you  and  all  the  work,  I 
am.  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  F.  GILES. 


HALIFAX  TEACHERS  AT  ENFIELD 


Hospitable  Entertainment,  Practical 
Live  Discussions,  and  a  Fine  Pro- 
fessional Spirit  Made  One  of  the 
Best  Educational  Meetings  Ever 
Held  in  the  County. 

The  Halifax  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation held  its  first  meeting  for 
1909-'10  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Enfield  Graded  School  Friday,  De- 
cember 3rd. 

The  teachers  were  met  at  the  train 
by  a  committee,  were  entertained  by 
the  citizens  in  their  homes  during 
the  day,  were  welcomed  by  Major  W. 
T.  Clement  for  the  town  and  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Harrison  for  the  Enfield  Graded 
School.  They  opened  the  meeting 
with  "Carolina",  followed  with  pray- 
er by  Rev.  J.  E.  Holden.  The  Graded 
School  choir  sang  the  school  song, 
"Enfield  Graded  School." 

The  roll-call  showed  fifty-one 
teachers  present.  Some  others  came 
in  later,  so  that  probably  sixty  teach- 
ers were  in  attendance. 

The  president  then  introduced 
Supt.  C.  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson,  who 
spoke  with  great  earnestness  on 
"The  Reading  Recitation."  Supt. 
Coon  knows  his  subject  in  all  of  Its 
phases  better,  perhaps,  than  any  oth- 
er schoolman  in  the  State.  The  teach- 
ers heard  him  gladly  and  with  profit. 

The  night  session  began  at  7.30 
with  a  song  by  the  school  choir,  fol- 
lowed by  a  solo  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Dunn, 
which  was  warmly  applauded.  Supt. 
Coon  spoke  on  "Why  there  should  Be 
Definite  Standards  for  Entrance  upon 


Teaching."  Mr.  Coon  got  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  his  striking  way. 

The  election  of  ofiicers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  Supt.  R.  H.  Lath- 
am, of  Weldon;  Vice  President,  Supt. 
W.  H.  Albright,  Aurelian  Springs; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Min- 
nie Dunn,  Enfield. 

Sixteen  new  subscribers  were  se- 
cured tor  North  Carolina  Education. 

The  County  Betterment  Associa- 
tion elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Miss  Mary  B.  Collins,  of 
Enfield;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  Ida  T. 
Wilkins,  Weldon;  Mrs.  E.  P.  White, 
Scotland  Neck;  Miss  Sallie  Baker, 
Palmyra;  Miss  Nettie  Gilliam,  Roan- 
oke Rapids;  Miss  Bessie  Hancock, 
Spring  Hill;  Secretary  and  Treasur- 
er, Miss  Minnie  Dunn,  Enfield. 

The  State  Normal  students  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Halifax  County  Alum- 
nae Association  in  the  interest  of  the 
Mclver  Loan  Fund. 

Without  exaggeration  it  may  be 
said  that  this  was  the  best  meeting 
of  the  Association,  and  one  of  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county  in  the 
interest  of  education.  R.  H.  L. 


GOOD  MEETING  OF  JONES  COUN- 
TY TEACHERS. 


Hamilton's  Recitation  Was  Discuss- 
ed, Steps  Were  Taken  to  Study 
Jones  County  History  in  the  Court 
House  Records,  and  Betterment 
Work  Considered — Hard  Workers 
Making  Good  Headway. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  Jones 
County  teachers  enrolled  were  pres- 
ent at  their  regular  meeting  held  at 
Trenton,  Saturday,  December  18th. 
Superintendent  Foscue  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  the  Association 
went  into  a  study  of  the  topics  in- 
cluded In  Part  II.  of  Hamilton's  Reci- 
tation. The  chapters  from  I.  to  VII. 
were  discussed  in  order  by  Mr.  Alex. 
White,  Mr.  H.  M.  Long,  Miss  Mary 
Jarman,  Miss  Inez  Koonce,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Wood,  Miss  Florence  Wooten, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Traavillien. 

The  discussions  were  informal. 
The  questions  used  by  the  State  De- 
partment were  used,  but  in  each  in- 
stance the  book  answers  were  para- 
phrased and  when  possible  illustra- 
tions and  examples  were  required. 

The  arrangement  of  the  program 
for  the  next  meeting  was  left  to  the 
secretary,  who  was  authorized  to 
correspond  with  Mr.  Joyner  and  if 
possible  secure  his  attendance  at  a 
special  meeting  February.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  is  to  increase 
the  interest  of  citizens  of  Jones  in 
education. 

Superintendent  Foscue  emphasized 
the  importance  of  regular  attendance 
at  the  monthly  Teachers'  Meetings. 
He  stated  that  all  teachers  outside  of 
Trenton  township  would  receive  com- 
pensation for  attendance,  payment  to 
be  made  at  final  meeting.  At  present. 
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only  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  are 
members  of  the  Association. 

There  was  a  short  discussion  of 
Jones  County  history.  Owing  to  re- 
searches in  county  records  for  North 
Carolina  Day,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dixon, 
County  Register  of  Deeds,  has  kindly 
offered  to  search  the  records  and  to 
arrange  the  material  for  use  of  those 
interested. 

The  last  half  hour,  as  is  custom- 
ary, was  given  to  the  Woman's  Bet- 
terment Association. 

In  the  past  six  weeks  |125  has 
been  raised  for  the  improvement  of 
school  property,  purchase  of  books, 
pictures,  etc.  In  addition  to  this, 
heroic  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove grounds  and  to  promote  neat- 
ness and  care  of  school  room.  Sev- 
eral of  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  betterment  work.  Others 
are  getting  discouraged  about  suc- 
cessful organization  in  less  favored 
districts.  Methods  were  discussed 
for  gaining  and  holding  interest  and 
support  of  the  community. 

The  President  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  teacher's  realization 
of  her  duty  to  herself,  to  her  school, 
to  the  community. .  Improvement  of 
self  is  necessary  for  service  as  well 
as  for  culture.  The  teacher  should 
be  an  inspirational  force  in  her  com- 
munity. Each  teacher  should  make 
the  effort  to  read  one  or  two  cul- 
tural books  each  year.  There  is  no 
teacher  in  Jones  but  needs  also  to 
put  herself  in  touch  with  the  new 
agricultural  movement.  The  Better- 
ment Association  has  under  consid- 
eration the  effort  of  extending  the 
term  of  each  rural  school  one  month. 

Mrs.  Leah  Jones-Stevens  addressed 

the    Association    at    the    November 

meeting.     The  teachers  are  indebted" 

to  her  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

MISS  MARY  JARMAN, 

Secretary. 

Maysville,  N.  C. 


EIGHTY-FIVE  COIyUMBUS  TEACH- 
ERS PRESENT. 


Decemher  Program  of  Practical  Top- 
ics— Farm  Life  Discussed  and  a 
Reading  Circle  Organized. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Co- 
lumbus County  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  the  10th  in  the  High  School 
auditorium  in  Whiteville.  The  day 
was  cold  December  weather,  yet 
eighty-five  teachers,  with  many 
friends  to  the  cause,  were  present. 
The  large  per  cent  of  young  men  en- 
gaged in  teaching  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  outlooks  for  the  future  of  the 
county.  The  interest  and  new  life 
they  are  bringing  into  their  respec- 
tive localities  cannot  fail  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
uplift  of  the  people.  The  noble 
daughters  of  the  State  have  for  sev- 
eral years  been  doing  their  work 
alone,  but  her  sons  are  now  coming 
to  their  help. 

After  the  devotional  exercises,  con- 


ducted by  Rev.  D.  C.  Geddie  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  following  pro- 
gram was  rendered: 

■'How  the  Rural  Free  Library  May 
Become  More  Helpful  to  the  Com- 
munity," was  set  forth  by  Mr.  John 
Bennett.  He  showed  the  need  of  put- 
ting books  into  the  hands  of  the 
child  that  he  might  interest  the  pa- 
rent in  reading,  for  it  is  a  sad  fact 
that  in  many  rural  sections  parents 
seldom  read  anything,  not  even  their 
own  county  paper. 

Mr.  P.  O.  Cox  and  Miss  Mabel 
Goode  showed  "What  Our  Schools 
Are  Doing  to  Help  the  Social  Side  of 
Country  Life."  Most  of  the  advance- 
ment in  all  spheres  of  activity  has  its 
origin  in  the  schools,  as  was  clearly 
set  forth  by  these  two  speakers. 

"The  Teacher:  His  Preparation, 
His  Fitness,  His  Character,"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  N.  T.  Cable  and  W. 
M.  Salmon,  and  Miss  Brooks.  These 
teachers  magnified  the  high  office  of 
the  profession  and  emphasized  the 
great  responsibility  resting  upon 
those  who  enter  it. 

The  question,  "How  to  Treat  a  Boy 
on  the  School  Grounds  Friday  and  on 
the  Streets  Saturday,"  was  discussed 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Smithwick.  He  took 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no 
difference  of  treatment,  that  the 
most  intimate  relation  should  exist 
between  teacher  and  pupil  in  all 
places  at  all  times. 

Miss  Blanche  Smith,  in  a  very 
practical  way,  discussed  the  problem, 
"A  Recitation,"  taking  for  her  sub- 
ject a  lesson  in  arithmetic.  And 
last  on  the  regular  program  came 
Miss  Moline  Harrell  with  the  subject, 
"How  a  Teacher  Will  Develop  Her 
Pupil  Morally  and  Spiritually."  All 
agreed  that  Miss  Harrell  touched  the 
vital  point  in  the  future  history  of 
our  people,  that  when  we  train  boys 
and  girls  to  be  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally right,  we  need  have  no  fear  for 
their  future. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten  then  introduc- 
ed Mr.  Thompson  who  addressed  the 
Association  on  "The  Young  People's 
Farm  Life  Clubs  in  North  Carolina." 
He  showed  what  wonderful  improve- 
ment is  being  made  in  the  methods 
of  farming  and  how  great  is  the  need 
for  our  young  people  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  a  crop,  for  said  he:  'The 
country  has  been  furnishing  the  city 
with  citizens  long  enough;  make 
country  life  convenient  and  attractive 
by  good  schools,  good  roads  and  tele- 
phone service  and  the  country  boy 
and  girl  will  remain  in  the  country. 
This  can  be  done  with  the  soil  prop- 
erly developed." 

Mr.  Thompson  stands  ready  to 
help  any  boy  or  man  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  capabil- 
ities. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  organ- 
ized with  Mrs.  Annie  Cox,  President, 
and  Miss  Cornelia  Brooks,  Secretary 


and  Treasurer.  Twenty  members 
were  enrolled,  a  number  of  whom 
were  already  doing  the  work  of  the 
circle. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held   on 
the  5th  of  February. 


Betterment  Work  at  Eureka. 

The  fall  term  of  the  Eureka  grad- 
ed school  began  Monday,  November 
1,  1909,  the  first  day's  attendance 
having  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year.  The  Woman's  Betterment  As- 
sociation held  its  first  meeting  for  the 
fall  term  on  the  6th  of  November  to 
discuss  plans  for  raising  money  and 
to  elect  officers.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Mrs.  G.  R.  Benton, 
l^resident;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Minshew,  Vice- 
President;  Miss  Mabel  Minshew,  Re- 
cording Secretary;  Miss  Annie  Crow, 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the 
Association  raised  $175.10  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  music  room 
and  on  the  piano  fund. 


How  the  Woman's  League  at  Laurin- 
burg  Raised  $225. 

The  people  of  Laurinburg  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  new 
graded  school  building  that  is  near- 
ing  completion.  That  the  interior  and 
grounds  of  the  school  should  be  beau- 
tified was  a  question  that  was  recent- 
ly presented  to  the  ladies  of  the 
town. 

The  problem  was  solved  when  the 
Woman's  League,  with  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Dixon  as  President,  was  organized. 
On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
Thanksgiving  week  an  entertainment 
was  given,  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars.  The  entertainment 
took  the  form  a  bazaar  and  art  ex- 
hibit. Dinners  were  served,  fancy 
work  of  all  description  helped  to 
solve  the  Christmas  gift  question,  and 
the  art  exhibit  was  the  delight  of  all. 
Superintendent  Pusey  arranged  to 
have  the  art  exhibit  of  the  Horace  K. 
Turner  Company,  of  Boston,  here  at 
the  time.  This  gave  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  see  exquisite  prints 
from  the  paintings  of  the  best  ar- 
tists. One  hundred  dollars  was  ex- 
pended for  these  pictures  for  the 
school. 

Superintendent  Pusey  and  his 
teachers  all  say  with  one  accord: 
"Long    live    the    Woman's    League." 

O.  B. 


"I'll  work  no  more  for  that  man 
Dolan." 

"And  why?" 

"Sure,  'tis  on  account  av  a  remark 
he   made." 

"An'  phwat  was  that?" 

"Says  he,  Casey,'  says  he,  'ye're 
discharged.'  " — The  Sketch 


On  your  label  is  a  date. 
Pay  before  it  Is  too  late. 
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A  SUGGESTED  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  PLATFORM 

At  the  North  Carotlna  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Borehead  City  last 
June,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Coon  submitted  the  draft  of  a  suggested  State 
educational  platform.  The  mistaken  impression  has  gone  out  that  the 
Assembly  endorsed  the  suggestions.  In  introducing  his  paper,  Mr.  Coon 
said  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  have  the  Assembly  do  more  now  than 
merely  hear  the  platform  read.  After  its  reading  the  Assembly  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  platform  and  report  at  some  future  meet- 
ing.     Mr.    Coon's   platform    was   substantially  as  given  below: 


There  ought  to  be  a  School  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  equal  in  dig- 
nity to  the  schools  of  law,  medicine 
and  pharmacy  now  maintained  at 
that  Institution. 

There  ought  not  to  be  ninety- 
eight  county  systems'  of  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary public  schools,  and  nearly 
as  many  city  systems,  all  guided  by 
different  standards  of  scholarship 
and  professional  fitness. 
^* 

There  ought  to  be  much  further 
provision  made  for  the  training  of 
elementary  teachers.  The  East  Car- 
olina Training  School  at  Greenville 
ought  to  be  duplicated  several 
times,  but  no  more  State  Colleges 
ought  to  be  established.  There  ought 
to  be  some  real  normal  schools,  not 
colleges,  giving  one,  two,  and  three- 
year  teachers'  courses,  based  on  a 
standard  high  school  course  of  study. 

There  ought  to  be  a  definite  and 
fixed  standard  of  scholarship  and 
professional  training  required  of  ev- 
ery person  who  enters  upon  the  work 
of  teaching  in  elementary,  secondary 
or  higher  schools,  whether  these 
schools  be  public,  denominational  or 
private.  And  no  one  elementary 
teacher  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
teach  more  than  four  grades,  and  no 
one  elementary  teacher  ought  to  be 
forced  to  teach  more  than  thirty  pu- 
pils. 

St 

There  ought  to  be  supervision  of 
the  standards  and  courses  of  study 
between  the  town  and  city  public 
nominational  or  private;  and  there 
ought  to  be  strict  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates, diplomas,  and  degrees  by  all 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

There  ought  to  be  a  closer  relation 
between  the  town  and  citty  public 
schools  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  It  ought  to  be  against 
public  policy  to  permit  the  continua- 
tion and  multiplication  of  independ- 
ent public  schools  whose  only  rela- 
tion to  the  State  system  is  that  these 
schools  must  report  some  statistics 
each  year  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

There  ought  to  be  a  State  Board 
of  Education  composed  of  real  teach- 
ers. The  present  plan  had  its  origin 
In  the  days  following  the  Civil  War. 
As  matters  now  stand,  there  can  be 


no  assertion  of  expert  educational 
opinion  on  text-books  and  many  oth- 
er subjects  of  like  import.  There  is 
as  much  reason  why  the  State  Board 
of  Education  should  be  composed  of 
teachers  as  that  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  should  be  composed  of 
druggists,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  should  be  lawyers,  or  that  the 
members  of  the  State  Medical  Board 
should  be  doctors  of  medicine. 

The   State   Constitution   should   be 
amended    so    as    to    make    a    six    to 
eight  months'  school  term  a  necessi- 
ty instead  of  a  four  months'  term. 
J« 

There  ought  to  be  a  few  model  ele- 
mentary schools  with  which  sufficient 
money  and  equipment  to  carry  on 
some  educational  research   work. 

"We  have  no  authoritative  course 
of  study.  These  schools  could  do  a 
vast  deal  towards  settling  many  edu- 
cational problems  which,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  cannot  now  be  solved, 
except  at  great  waste  of  time,  money, 
and  children's  opportunities. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion should  direct  its  effort  largely 
to  two  or  three  places  in  each  county, 
seeking  to  solve  fully  individual 
school  problems,  not  the  whole  prob- 
lem at  once. 

The  educational  history  we  have 
made,  and  that  which  we  are  now 
making  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  be  vitally 
interested   in   this   work. 

There  ought  to  be  some  fixed 
standard  of  scholarship  and  profes- 
sional skill  required  of  all  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  schools 
whether  these  superintendents  and 
principals  be  town,  county  or  city. 


NEWS   AND   COMMENTS   ABOUT 
BOOKS. 

(Continued  from  Page  17.) 

been  made.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  beautiful,  and  add  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  this  helpful 
and  interesting  book. 

Sand.     Le     Meunier     D'AngibauIt. 

Edited  by  J.  W.  Kuhne,  Instructor  in 
Romance  Languages,  Northwestern 
University.  Cloth,  16m,  176  pp.,  with 
introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary. 
Price,     40     cents.     American     Book 


Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  story,  published  in  1S45,  be- 
longs to  George  Sand's  second  period 
of  literary  activity,  when  her  inter- 
est has  been  attracted  to  social  stud- 
ies. In  this  edition  the  dogmatic 
portions  have  been  omitted  and  the 
pretty  idyl  has  been  disentagled  with- 
out altering  the  original  text.  The 
theme  is  the  inheritance  of  a  worn- 
out  and  mismanaged  estate  by  a 
young  widow,  its  rehabilitation  with 
the  assistance  of  a  neighboring  land- 
owner, and  the  attachment  which  re- 
plot.  It  is  suitable  for  third-year 
reading.  The  notes  and  vocabulary 
are  sufficient  for  every  need. 


CURRENTS  EV^ENTS. 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
populace  crowned  him  king  of  the 
discoverers.  But  his  proofs!  When 
they  started  on  their  long  journey  to 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where 
they  were  to  be  examined  by  experts. 
Cook  stopped  lecturing.  His  proofs 
— alas!  were  proofs  that  he  was  a 
fakir;  and  the  fraud  of  the  age  net- 
ted the  author  $100,000  and  he  has 
quietly  dropped  out  of  sight.  But 
about  Peary;  it  is  thought  that  he 
did  discover  the  territory  near  the 
Pole. 


A    NEW   TARIFF   BILL. 

In  political  circles  the  most  of  the 
discussion  has  centered  around  the 
tariff  bill  passed  by  the  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  President  Taft 
was  inaugurated  in  March,  and  soon 
afterward  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  tariff.  In  fixing  the 
new  rates  most  of  the  Democrats, 
and  a  few  Republicans,  in  Congress 
were  dissatisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  the  Republicans  and  a  few 
Democrats  were  pleased.  It  would 
appear  that  the  tariff  is  largely  a 
local  issue  and  becoming  less  and 
less  a  party  issue.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  that  some  time  in  the 
future  tariff  rates  will  be  fixed  by 
a  commission  and  not  by  politicians. 


Hon.  E.  R.  Preston,  of  Charlotte, 
has  presented  to  the  State  University 
a  loving  cup  to  stimulate  journalism 
in  the  University.  It  is  believed  that 
the  cup  will  aid  greatly  the  move- 
ment that  has  been,  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years  gaining  promi- 
nence in  college  activities:  education 
in  practical  self-expression. 


On  your  label  is  a  date. 
Pay  before  it  is  too  late. 

Are  you  going  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion? If  so,  you  need  one  or  more 
Normal  Question  books.  There  ia 
none  better  than  The  County  Ex- 
aminer. Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Grayson,   Ky. 
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Whitsett  Institute,  with  its  Christ- 
mas greetings  and  New  Year  an- 
nouncement, sent  out  a  handsome 
and  useful  calendar. 

The  report  of  President  W.  L.  Po- 
teat  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
in  December  showed  that  collections 
on  the  Endowment  Fund  of  "Wake 
Forest  during  the  Conventional  year 
amounted  to  $14,145.25. 

The  people  of  High  Shoals,  in  Gas- 
ton County,  are  taking  great  interest 
in  the  night  school  there.  There  were 
60  present  the  night  the  school  open- 
ed. This  night  school  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  day  employees  in  the 
cotton  mill  at  High  Shoals  and  is 
taught  by  Mr.   W.   R.   Rhyne. 

The  Betterment  Association  of  the 
school  in  Vance  County,  taught  by 
B.  L.  Green,  gave  an  entertainment 
during  the  holidays  at  which  a 
"name  quilt"  was  sold.  There  were 
more  than  600  names  in  the  quilt, 
each  one  representing  10  cents  paid 
into  the  Association.  The  quilt  itself 
sold  for  $60,  thus  realizing  upwards 
of  $110  in  all  for  the  improvement 
of  the  school. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Horton,  teacher  of 
school  No.  5,  Mark's  Creek  Town- 
ship, in  Wake  County,  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  County  Superinten- 
dent for  twenty  patent  school  desks. 
She  recently  had  a  box  party  and  vot- 
ing contest  at  which  she  made  fifty 
dollars.  It  Is  with  this  money  that 
she  is  purchasing  desks.  The  county 
will  supplement  what  she  raised. 
Mrs.  Horton  is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended for  her  interest  and  activity. 

A  bequest  of  $10,000  for  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry  was  left 
by  J.  C.  Roberts,  who  died  recently 
at  Kernersville.  If  the  five  men  he 
named  do  not  serve  as  trustees,  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  to 
use  the  funds  in  building  a  college 
of  that  denomination,  which  no7/ 
has  no  college  in  the  State,  and  is 
likely  to  employ  this  bequest  as  a 
nucleus  for  such  an  institution. 

The  educational  rally  in  Ashe- 
ville  December  17th  was  a  notable 
exhibition  of  school  progress  and  en- 
thusiasm. Preceding  the  address  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  of 
that  of  State  Superintendent  Joyner 
in  the  auditorium,  4,000  school  chil- 
dren of  the  Asheville  schools,  parad- 
ed the  streets,  carrying  flags  and 
banners  and  singing  patriotic  songs. 
It  was  a  memorable  occasion.  Just 
twenty-one  years  ago  the  special  tax 


for  creating  a  graded  school  here 
carried  by  just  one  vote,  and  from 
that  election  has  been  built  a  public 
school  system  comparable  to  the  fin- 
est in  the  South. 


Some  really  creditable  drawing  is 
done  in  the  rural  school  at  Silverdale, 
Onslow  County,  taught  by  Miss 
Mamie  Simpson.  The  teacher  herself 
is  only  eighteen  years  old,  anl  this 
is  her  first  year  in  teaching;  but  the 
children  under  her  instruction  learn 
to  do  things  well,  and  there  is  no 
better  sign  of  a  good  teacher  than 
this.  We  saw  the  other  day  some 
specimens  of  their  work  which  were 
sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. The  pencil  sketches  by  two 
of  the  fifth  grade  pupils,  Dixie  Mat- 
tucks  and  Eva  Gillette,  consisting  of 
a  basket  of  apples,  a  squirrel  sitting 
on  a  stump,  a  toy  express  wagon,  a 
bird,  a  pot,  and  two  maps  of  North 
Carolina,  show  a  quality  of  work  that 
Is  worth  encouraging. 

A  column  in  the  Roanoke  News  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  Betterment 
Association  of  Halifax  County.  The 
department  will  be  conducted  by  Mrs. 
I.  T.  Wilkins,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mr.  R.  H.  Latham,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Weldon  schools. 
The  announcement  in  The  News  of 
the  6th,  truly  estimates  that  if  one 
paper  in  each  county  were  to  give  a 
column  to  this  subject  no  one  could 
tell  the  good  that  would  result  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  And  those  Halifax 
workers  do  not  intend  to  confine  their 
efforts  within  the  walls  of  a  school- 
room; they  will  work  on  social  and 
health  problems  that  affect  the  life 
of  their  people  at  large.  "The  great 
warfare  that  faces  us  to-day,"  says 
the  announcement,  "is  that  against 
disease,  and  the  triumph  of  the  com- 
ing generation  will  be  the  triumph 
to  a  great  degree  over  that  enemy. 
Individuals  and  communities  are  now 
engaged  in  a  death  conflict  with  all 
that  is  unclean.  Cleaner  living — 
that  is  the  cry  whenever  man  realizes 
that  he  is  more  than  beast,  that  he 
is  divine." 


We  are  headquarters  for  examina- 
tion helps.  Buy  your  Normal  Ques- 
tion books  from  us.  Any  of  the  fol- 
lowing sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price: 

The  County  Examiner    $1.00 

Brown's    Question    Book 1.00 

Craig's    Question    Book 1.20 

High   School  Question  Book...    1.20 
Common   School   Branches   in   a 
Nutshell     50 

TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Grayson,  Ky. 


Mr.  Albert  New  recently  of  Doth- 
an.  West  Va.,  is  now  at  Ruffln,  N. 
C,  having  just  been  chosen  principal 
of  the  school  there. 


Teachers  Wanted 

We  neeil  about  fifty  teachers  forspriag' 
vacancies;  write  us  at  once  if  open  to 
engagem-nt 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 

Ra'eish.  N.     C. 


Better  light  and  Ven- 
tilation in  Schools 

Thp /fffAf  as  you  want  It. 
The  shade  uhere  y-.  u  want 
it.  Now  In  use  iu  hundreds 
ul  scnools. 

R.  R.    JOHNSON, 

^    163  Randolph  St,    ::    CHICAGO,  ILL 

SOLD  BY 

Weathers  &  Perry, 

Rale  gh,  N.  C. 


School  Books 

'in  a  hurry  i 

]  And  at   New  York  prices,  singly  / 

or  by  llie  dozen,  niav  be  obtained  * 
seco7id-haJid  or  new,  by  any  boy  or 

j  girl  in  the  remoiest  hamlet,  or  aoy  / 

teacher  or  otficiai  anywliere,  and        ' 

I  Delivery  prepaid     ( 

Brand  new,  complete  alphabetical   , 

I  caialogueyriff.nf  schoolbooksof ii//  (i 

publishers,  if  you  mention  this  ad. 

E3HDS  &  HOBLE  / 

'    -31-33-35  W.  loth  St..   New  York  City.      \ 


ifRFllBIISHER; 

fe  IStHEREANirPUCE 
i¥HlERE^biJ  CAN  DO 
I  BETTEItTHAN  WITH  US 


?THE  MAURICE  iOYCE 
EINCR/KVING  COMRANY 

>  ;.   WASHiNDTON,    D.  C. 


A  Dann's  Noiseless  \  Postpaid 
Blackboard  Eraser  /.J°(:., 

and  a  Pint  Pkg.  Bowies' Inkessence  J    '"«»'» 

The  above  mentioned  orti- 
clea  possti>ss>".h  cxceptiomtl 
meri  tthatthey  Bre  used  io 
Iheschoolsof  leadiug  cities. 

Special  offer  is  made  to 
acquaint  school  people  wilh 
the  greatmeiitcf  the  goods. 


Write  for  CATALOG  and  WHOLE^iALE  PRICtS  of  SCHOOL 
SUPPUES  and  FUUMTUKE. 

E.  W.  A.  ROWLES. 

^  aSS-gSo  Market  St..  CHICASO.  J 


Wbeo   wrulnE   advertisers,    luease   meDUCn 
this  paper. 
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New  Dormitory   for  Buie's  Creek. 

With  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
the  matter  of  securing  satisfactory 
boarding  facilities  in  private  homes 
at  a  low  cost  becomes  a  problem  of 
greater  and  greater  difficulty,  and 
the  problem  is  felt  with  particular 
acuteness  by  the  growing  higher 
schools  in  the  country.  State  high 
schools  and  private  high  schools  are 
at  work  on  the  situation.  The  need 
of  a  large  dormitory  where  good 
board  could  be  furnished  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  was  felt  keenly  by  Buie's 
Creek  Academy,  but  no  immediate 
way  seemed  open  to  secure  it.  But 
the  new  dormitory  will  be  open  in 
time  for  school  next  tall.  How  its 
assurance  was  secured  forms  an  in- 
teresting  story. 

In  Washington,  Pa.,  lives  Mr.  M. 
C.  Treat,  one  of  those  "cheerful 
givers"  who,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, must  hold  a  particularly  high 
place  in  Divine  favor.  He  had  inter 
ested  himself  in  Buie's  Creek  before 
when  Are  had  destroyed  the  build- 
ings. Just  before  the  holidays  Rev. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  the  principal,  was 
writing  to  Mr.  Treat  and,  among  oth- 
er topics  of  the  correspondence,  men- 
tioned the  need  of  a  dormitory.  Al- 
most quick  enough  to  take  his  breath. 
Mr.  Campbell  received  this  telegram 
from  his  friend: 

"Washington,  Pa.  Dec.  16,  1909. 

"Will  give  you  $1,0  0  0  cash  to  build 
dormitory  at  Buie's  Creek,  provided 
you  will  raise  $3,000  by  Saturday, 
December  2  5th.  You  have  until  10 
p.  m.  Christmas,  for  this  work.  If  it 
strikes  you,  get  busy. 

"M.  C.  TREAT." 

Mr.  Campbell  got  busy.  He  come 
to  Raleigh  on  the  next  train  and  sent 
a  letter  to  each  of  one  hundred 
friends.  While  these  were  going  out 
and  coming  in,  Raleigh  friends  raised 
$730.50.  Mr.  Campbell  then  visited 
other  places.  By  10  o'clock  Christ- 
mas night,  Mr.  Campbell  had  raised 
$3,219.50,  and  his  neighbors  were 
thronging  his  home  to  rejoice  with 
him. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Treat  sent  his 
check  for  the  $1,000,  and  included 
with  it  a  present  of  $100  for  Mrs. 
Campbell.  A  Christmas  story  good 
enough  to  make  any  one  happy! 


North  Carolina  has  shown  the 
strength  and  power  of  full  co-opera- 
tion between  a  State  Department  of 
Education  and  a  citizens'  movement. 
She  has  set  the  pace  for  work  along 
broad  and  comprehensive  lines.  In 
one  year  her  School  Improvement 
Leagues  have  raised  and  spent  for 
school  Improvement  the  generous 
sum  of  $5,000.00. — Mrs.  B.  B.  Mun- 
ford  In  School  and  Home. 


On  your  label  Is  a  date. 
Pay  before  it  is  too  late. 


The  University  of  Virginia  Summer 
School  has  issued  a  very  handsome 
booklet  containing  thirty-two  half- 
tone cuts,  including  views  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Summer  School,  Monti- 
cello,    etc.      The   number   is    limited. 


but  as  lo»g  as  they  last  a  copy  will 
be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  holding 
a  certificate  not  lower  than  first 
grade,  who  will  apply  for  It  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Uni- 
♦ersity,  Virginia. 


TEACHI.RS' 


1302  AUDITORIUM   BUILDING,   CHICAGO: 


A  BUSINESS  COURSE  OF  FIFTY  LESSONS  FOR  $1.00 


n 


The  Science  of  Accounts  Made  C  ear  and  Simple. 

Arranged  for  Use  in  Hig'h  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Also  Suitab  e  'or  Home  Use  Without  a  Teacher. 

7,500  Copies  of  Allen's  Works  on  Bookkeeping  Have  Been  Sold. 


Address,    GEORGE   ALLEN,    Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 


M0t 


1NCORPOAA7£0 


A  School  With  a 

Reputation  ion 

Doing  High  Grade 

Work. 


One  of  thehest  equipped  schools  In  the  Sonth.  THE  LARGEST.  The  strongest  faculty.  MORE 
OKADUATitS  IN  POSITIONS  than  all  other  schools  In  the  State.  BOOKKEEPING,  SHORT^ 
HAND,  aiid  ENGLJSH  Write  for  Handsome  Cataloeue.  King's  Bu-iDess  Co'lrue  Raieigh.  N. 
C  .  ot  Cfaiirt<xte,  N.  C.    We  a<s<i  teach  Boakkceii       SiHrthaDd.  Penmansblo.  «to.,  by  Mali.    Send  Idt  Heme  Stidy  Clicular. 


^^How  to    Publish  Your    Book^^ 

Writers  and  authors  invited  to  send  for  free  copy  of  this 
widely-known,  valuable  and  instructive  copyrighted  work. 

If  you  have  a  book  to  publish  don't  place  it  until  you  have 
read  the  above  work.         Address, 


BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  COVIPANY,     :::     835  Broadway,  New  York 

(h.vi.timoke  uranch) 


Beautify  Your  School  Grounds 

We  have  an  especially  fine  stock  of  SILVER  LEAF 
MAPLES,  which  is  the  best  all-round  shade  tree,  and  is  a 
very  rapid  grower ;  also  Norway  Maples. 

We  also  f  ffer  a  splendid  lot  of  Evergreens,  inoluding  some  elegant 
specimens  of  Norway  Spruce  and  Privet  Catalog  and  prices  on  re- 
quest.    Addiess 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  150,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
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Begin  the  Spring  Term 

With  One  or  More 
New  Classes  In 


's  Young  Peoples'  History 
of  North  Carolina 


The  Sate  adopted  book.  It  vrill  fit  in  any- 
where. One  superintendent  told  us  recently 
that  he  was  using  it  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  grades,  and  that  in  his  opinion  no  child 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  without  hav- 
ing studied  this  splendid  book. 

PRICE,  85  CENTS 
ATALLDEPOSITORIESOrBOOKSTORESOrFROM 

Stone  &   Barringer    Co., 

Publishers, 
Charlotte,  ::  North  Carolina. 


You  Will  rind  Some  Things 
You've  Been  Looking  Tor  In  Our 

Special  List 
Of  Books 
For 

Supplementary 
Reading 

Send  us  your  address  on  a  postcard  and 
the  List  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 


B.  r.  Johnson  Pub.  Co., 


Richmond,  Virginia.. 


North  Carolina  Schools 
and  School  Books 


VOU  teachers  have  the  schools,  and  we 
have  the  books.  We  want  your 
orders,  and  can  send  yoH  the  books 
promptly.  We  carry  by  far  the  largest 
stock  in  the  State. 

State  Agents  For  The 

Standard  Literature  Series 

Send  for  our  New  Price  L,ist  of  Rural 
Library  Books.  We  make  special  of- 
fers that  interest  you.     We  have 

Reading   for  the  Grides,     -     -  $1  12  postpaid 

Teaching  District  School,     -     -  1  00  postpaid 

Trie  Recitation,   ------  1.(0  postpaid 

Idvls  of  'he  King, .25 

Sketch  Book,        .25 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company, 

RALEIGH,   N.   C. 


Standard  Text  Books 


Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 

A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well- 
graded    problems,    clear-cut    proofs,    and 
unique  features  in  method  and  order.  The 
work   in   graphs   is   Illustrated    in    colored 
diagram.      Half-leather;    flexible.      fl.OO. 

Bain's  First  Latin  Book 

Unexcelled  in  simplicity  and  interest  of 
presentation..  Contains  ample  work  for 
the  first  year.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

Sandwick's  High  School  Word  Book 

Five  thousand  words  chosen  from  those 
most  commonly  misspelled  and  from  high 
school  texts  in  science,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  English.     Cloth.     4  0  cents. 


A  complete  Catalogue  of  our  High  School 
and  College  Books  mailed  free  on  request. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO., 

Publishers, 
231-241  We.t  IhirlyNinth  Street,         :    New  York  Cily. 
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NECESSARY  ARTICLES 


Cnm\nr\aUp    T)p^\<<i  We  handle  the  best 
made;  the  cheapest  if  quality  is  considered. 

Hyloplate  Boards  J/ct  irRailS^air, 

Slated  Cloih  and  Liquid  ^\2X\r[g-Black&Greeti 

Dustless  Crayon  "^^^^^ 


ins     no     grit, 

grease,  or  Plaster  of 

Paris,  no  dust — cheaper  than  common  grade 
chaik. 

fnlnrpfl  fravnn  Dustless,  packed  in  gro=s 

i^oiorea  i^rayon  ^^^^^^    ^j^j^^   assorted 

colors    to    the    box. 

Teachers  Desks  an( 


idCh 


airs 


We  have 


in  stock 


at    Raleigh    the    best  styles  at   reasonable 
prices. 


Dustless  Erasers 


Clean  the  boards  bet- 
ter and  without  injury 


to  them,  holds  chalk  dust;  cheaper  than 
common  grade. 

r„„J  Mane  We  handle  the  best  and  the 
VJUUU  mdp6  cheapest— shipped  subject  to 
approval,  if  desired. 

MAr^orn  rinVio  We  have  in  stock  about 

cial  prices — shipped  subject  to  approval. 

Srlinnl  Rpll  ^^^"^y  school  needs  a  large 
OLilUUi  iJt;il  ^^gjj.  customers  say  ours  are 

cheaper  and  better  than  others, 

oprary  pooK-i^ases  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^ 

and  panel  door  cases,  especially  designed 
for  public  school  libraries. 


8@"Write  us  for  quotations  on  anything  you  need.       Everything    we    ship    is  guaranteed. 


CHAS.  J.  PARKER, 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Jones's   Songs  of  Seasons 

♦By  Mary  Best  Jones, 

Director  of  Music,  Hemenway  School,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS 

Indorsed  by  the  following  County  Superintendents  in  North  Carolina  : 


Alamance  County 

P.  H.  Fleming 
Caldwell  County 

Y.   D.   Moore 
Chatham  County 

R.  P.  Johnson 
Cleveland  County 

B.    T.    Falls 
Curiituck  County 

J.    M.   Newbern 


Foi'syth  County 

W.  B.  Speas 
Granville  County 

J.  F.  Webb 
Halifax  County 

A.  S.  Harrison 
Hertford  County 

T.  E.  Browne 
Hyde  County 

S.   J.    Beckwith 
Lincoln  County 

G.  T.  Heafner 


Mooie  County 

John  A.  McLeod 
Northhampton  County 

P.  J.  Long 
Orange  County 

T.  Wingate  Andrews 
Stanley  County 

E.  F.  Eddins 
Stokes  County 

J.  Y.  Smith 
Union  County 

R.  N.  Nisbet 


Vance  County 

J.  C.  Kittrell 
Wake  County 

Z.  V.  Judd 
AVayne  County 

E.  A.  Atkinson 
Wilkes  County 

C.  C.  Wright 
Yadkin  County 

C.  H.  Johnson 


If  Yooi  Are  Not  Familiar  With  This  Book,  Let  Us  Hear  From  You 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 
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A  Monthly  Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress,  and  CiVte  Betterment. 

THE  DREAM  OF  LEE  AND  LINCOLN 

By   PliATO   DrRH.\M 

The  following  verses  published  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  were  written  as  a  protest  and  a  prophecy,  following  the  criticism  made  by  certain 
ultra-Federalists  on  the  placing  of  Lee's  statue  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.     The  sentiment  and  its  expression  deserve  to  live.— E.  C.  B. 

The  years  have  wrought  tht^ir  miracle:  America  is  one  ; 

The  dream  of  Lee  and  Lincoln,  out  of  light  and  shadow  spun, 
Has  come  to  long  fulfilment  and  their  shining  task  is  done. 

Our  dead  are  not  forgotten  ;  we  keep  vigil  o'er  their  dust,  ^ 

We  sing  their  deeds  in  deathless  song  and  hold  their  fame  a  trust 
Till  Time,  the  final  judge,  shall  write  a  judgment  that  is  just. 

But  America,  our  mother  of  the  sorrow-chastened  soul. 

Has  called  and  we  are  coming  from  the  years  of  bitter  dole, 
"Forgiving  and  forgiven"  writ  across  the  darkened  scroll. 

And  to  her  field  of  battle  where  the  light  and  night  oppose. 

Where  wrong  and  right  are  marshalling  their  lines  of  ancient  foes. 
We  follow  where  America's  out-streaming  banner  goes. 

And  marching  to  the  star-sown  flag  this  song  of  war  we  sing  : 

"The  sword  of  Lee  to  battle  for  America  we  bring, 
And  Jackson's  rankers  answer  where  her  far-blown  bugles  ring. 

And  when  upon  that  battle  field  the  victory  is  thine, 

When  high  above  the  death  of  Wrong  thy  blazoned  stars  shall  shine, 
Look  thou  for  us,  America,  along  the  foremost  line." 
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SOME  VALUABLE  HELPS  THAT  ARE  FREE  TO  EVERY  TEACHER 

By  Allen  J.  Barwick,  State  Department  of  Education. 

Prepared  ;md  Published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  Special  Needs  of  North  Caro- 
lina Schools  and  Teachers — If  You  Have  Not  Added  These  Bulletins  to  Your  Working  Library  for  the 
Present   Temi,   Get   Them   Now  Fi-om  Your   County   Superintendent — They  May  be  Had  for  the  Asking. 


The  bulletins  mentioned  in  this  article  are  only  a  few 
oE  the  number  issued  from  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  next  issue  of 
North  Carolina  Education  account  will  be  given  of  oth- 
ers. All  have  been  prepared  for  free  distribution.  If 
they  cannot  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent for  them,  a  postal  card  addressed  to  Superin- 
tendent J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  bring  them  to 
}ou,  if  the  request  is  specific.  Application  should  first 
be  made  to  the  County  Superintendent,  who  is  required 
to  keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

Young  People's  Farm-Life  Clubs  (eleven  pages,  pre- 
pared by  I.  O.  Schaub). — This  is  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  the  organization  of  farm-life  clubs  among  pub- 
lic school  children.  A  capable  man  with  special  training 
has  been  employed  for  all  of  his  time  to  stimulate  a 
greater  interest  in  farm  life  through  the  public  schools. 
The  aim  is  better  preparation  for  enjoyment  of  those 
conditions  in  which  S3  per  cent  of  our  people  live.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  matter  of  making 
the  rural  public  school  a  more  effective  means  of  better 
preparing  our  people  for  a  more  profitable,  more  com- 
fortable, and  more  attractive  life  in  the  country.  The 
pamphlet  has  full  suggestions  for  organizing  this  work. 
Already  the  work  is  under  way  in  some  schools,  and 
good  results  are  being  reported.  The  places  for  this 
movement  are  well  laid;  the  people  are  interested;  the 
time  seems  opportune,  and  the  outlook  is  as  encouraging 
as  we  have  ever  had  for  any  new  movement  in  public 
educational  work. 

HoAv  to  Teach  Reading  (Bulletin  I,  41  pages,  prepared 
by  Charles  L.  Coon). — This  little  bulletin  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  publications  ever  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  has  just 
now  been  reprinted  after  careful  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  it.  In  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  it  finds  a  place  among  the 
books  and  pamphlets  for  the  first  year's  course  of  study. 
The  bulletin  was  issued  to  help  teachers  to  bring  about 
uniform,  systematic  teaching  of  reading  to  beginners  by 
the  phonetic  method.  It  has  accomplished  wonderful  re- 
sults in  this  direction,  taking  into  consideration  the  pre- 
valence of  a  multitude  of  methods  ranging  from  the 
A  B  C  to  signs  and  special  devices  as  heterogeneous  as 
the  tongues  of  Babel. 

Hand-Book  for  High  School  Teachers  (57  pages,  pre- 
pared by  N.  W.  Walker). — The  establishment  of  rural 
public  high  schools  gave  occasion  for  the  preparation  of 
this  pamphlet.  Its  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
n-ork  to  be  done  and  give  suggestions  on  the  teaching 
of  the  various  subjects  in  the  high  school  course.  It 
stresses  the  main  points  that  principals  and  teachers  are 
tn  attack  while  trying  to  follow  the  prescribed  course  of 
Btudy.  Uniformity  in  essentials  must  be  preserved  in 
any  system  of  public  high  schools  if  the  best  results 
would  be  obtained.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  teach- 
ing process  shall  not  have  originality  and  spontaneous 
effort  in  it;  the  hand-book  simply  essays  to  systematize 
the  lines  of  progress.  The  success  of  it  in  accomplishing 
this  end  is  becoming  well-known,  and  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  all  the  public  high  school  forces  along  the 


lines  carefully  and  specifically  indicated,  the  rural  public 
high  schools  will  set  a  pace  of  efficiency  difficult  for  our 
more  pretentious  city  high  schools  to  equal.  The  fol- 
lowing injunctions  to  principals  and  teachers  are  reason- 
able: 

(1)  Do  not  attempt  to  crowd  into  one  course  of  study 
too  many  subjects,  (2)  do  not  put  upon  teachers  more 
periods  of  work  than  they  can  handle  thoroughly  and 
well,  (3)  do  not  advance  the  students  from  year  to  year 
until  they  have  been  well  grounded  in  the  studies  pur- 
sued, and  then  do  not  advance  them  with  such  inflated 
grades  of  scholarship  as  99,  or  even  95.  Few  lilgh 
school  students  are  able  to  make  such  grades,  and  to 
gi'ade  them  in  tliis  maimer  simply  gives  them  a  false 
standard  of  scholarship  and  causes  them  to  place  too 
liigh  an  estimate  upon  their  own  ability. 

An  Outline  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Public 
Schools  (Bulletin  VIII,  84  pages,  prepared  by  Charles  L. 
Coon). — In  addition  to  the  outline  of  the  course  of  study, 
this  bulletin  contains  a  list  of  the  books  adopted  for  pub- 
lic school  use,  a  list  of  supplementary  books,  some  dally 
programs,  and  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  reading,  on 
language  teaching,  geography  teaching,  and  the  teaching 
of  agriculture.  It  is  in  the  list  of  pamphlets  adopted 
for  Teachers'  Reading  Circles.  Every  public  school 
teacher  is  expected  to  keep  a  copy  at  hand  for  constant 
use.  The  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  several  subjects 
in  the  course  of  study  are  full  and  in  considerable  detail, 
all  of  which  are  practical  and  help  to  vitalize  the  teach- 
er's work.  It  is  impossible  to  grade  any  school  in  con- 
formity with  the  State  system  of  education  without  these 
outlines  and  suggestions.  It  is  helping  teachers  to  make 
their  work,  although  in  short-term  schools,  progressive. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  purpose  of  grading.  A  new  edi- 
tion is  just  now  coming  from  the  printers  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  this  very  helpful  publication.  That — the 
third  edition — is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  teachers  are 
using  it,  and  I  believe  it  is  aiding  them  in  making  their 
work  better  in  every  respect.  Teachers  are  finding  out, 
though  slowly  in  some  instances,  .that  rural  schools  can 
be  graded,  and  must  be  graded,  to  reach  the  ends  suc- 
cessfully for  which  the  schools  exist. 


Editorial  Note. — Some  of  the  most  timely  and  helpful 
of  the  bulletins  furnished  free  to  the  teachers  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Barwick 
himself.  Since  he  has  been  too  modest  to  include  any  of 
them  in  his  article  above,  we  are  making  the  article  what 
it  should  be  by  describing  some  of  them  here.  In  the 
next  or,  at  least,  in  an  early  issue,  our  readers  may  ex- 
pect information  of  additional  bulletins  which  the  State 
Department  has  prepared  and  will  send  free  to  teachers. 

A  Manual  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Bulletin  X,  38 
pages,  prepared  by  Allen  J.  Barwick). — The  law  requires 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  all  public  schools.  Here- 
tofore the  course  of  study  has  simply  directed  the  teach- 
er to  give  instruction  in  it  orally  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  is  reached,  when  a  text-book  is  placed  into  tSie 
(Continued    on    Page    15.) 
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TWENTY-FiFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOL  MEN   * 

Editorial   Report  by   E.    C.    Brooks. 

The  Meeting  in  Durham  Was  AVell  Attended  and  Mai-ked  by  the  Higlicst  Interest  Throughout — Busy 
Business  Men  Drop  Their  Worit  and  Take  the  School  Men  in  Charge — A  Running  Review  of  the  Work 
of  One  of  the  Best  Meetings  the  Association  Has  Ever  Kno^vn. 


The  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  city  school  superinten- 
dents and  principals  was  held  in  Durham,  January  2  7th, 
28th,  and  29th.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  school  men 
to  meet  here  for  several  reasons.  One  was  to  see  how 
the  business  men  of  this  hustling  commercial  town  co- 
operate with  the  school  men.  Here  the  business  men  are 
interested  in  education;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  association,  the  leading  business  men  of 
the  city  toolt  time  from  their  labors  to  meet  the  school 
men,  to  hear  the  school  men  talk,  to  dine  with  the  school 
men,  and  to  learn  the  ideals  of  school  men.  Supt.  Alex 
Graham,  the  veteran  story-teller,  and  the  dean  of  the 
superintendents,  said  that  the  first  time  he  came  through 
here  was  in  1868.  He  was  then  leading  a  baseball  team 
through  the  State,  and  he  counted  on  that  trip  two 
houses  at  Durham  depot.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
school  men  to  know  the  phenomenal  growth  from  a  depot 
to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  to  see  how  united  business 
men  are  on  all  phases  of  education.  As  Mayor  Griswold 
said  in  his  address  of  welcome:  "We  take  the  six-year- 
old  child  and  give  to  the  world  the  finished  product." 

The  session  opened  promptly  with  President  Brogden 
in  the  chair  and  Secretary  Wilson  at  the  table.  It  was 
announced,  before  the  program  was  taken  up,  that  this 
was  the  largest  attendance  on  the  first  night  of  the  ses- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  Association,  there  being  about 
seventy  men  present. 

Unity  in  Educational  Work. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Swift,  of  Greensboro,  gave  the  school  men 
a  text  in  the  opening  address  of  the  first  session  when  he 
said  that  much  trouble  comes  from  our  isolation.  That 
is,  from  the  fact  that  each  school  system,  as  well  as 
each  little  chartered  local  tax  rural  district,  is  a  law 
unto  itself.  "It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State,"  he 
said,  "to  see  to  it  that  all  schools  have  supervision.  We 
pay  no  attention  to  the  State  Department,  and  the  State 
Department,  none  to  us.     This  is  wrong." 

Some  of  the  school  men  took  issue  with  Superinten- 
dent Swift;  and  for  a  short  time  after  his  address,  the 
Association  looked  something  like  an  experience  meet- 
ing. Several  superintendents  told  of  the  co-operation  be- 
tween the  county  and  the  city  schools;  but  these  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  the  exception,  and  the  force  of 
Superintendent  Swift's  address  still  remains  that  we  have 
too  many  isolated  schools.  After  the  evening  session 
this  subject  was  discussed  by  the  men  in  informal 
groups,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  some  governing  board,  with  cen- 
tral power  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  new  schools,  to 
jolt  occasionally  the  old  schools  out  of  their  accustomed 
ruts,  and  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  of  all  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  State. 

School   Routine. 

Every  year  the  old  question  arises.  How  much  thought 
should  be  devoted  to  the  routine  of  the  school?  What 
reports  shall  be  kept,  and  what  shall  these  reports  con- 
tain? Supt.  W.  R.  Mills,  of  Louisburg,  made  a  contri- 
bution when  he  told  the  city  men  that  rural  school  chil- 
dren have  a  better  attendance  record  by  7  per  cent  than 
city  school  children      There  are  so  many  different  meth- 


ods of  keeping  the  attendance  record  that  it  is  diflicult 
to  learn  what  is  the  real  record.  Superintendent  Mills 
argued  well  for  better  and  fuller  records.  Said  he: 
"Who  can  tell  why  students  drop  out  of  school?  What 
records  have  we  to  show  that  our  work  is  worth  the 
price?"  He  recommended  that  school  superintendents 
print  annual  reports.  If  not  in  pamphlet  form,  certainly 
in  the  newspapers.  "All  the  report  need  not  appear  in 
public.  It  should  not  if  it  is  full  and  complete;  but  it 
should  be  on  record  for  use  by  the  superintendent  and 
his  board. 

Superintendent  Lentz  of  Concord,  wished  to  know  how 
many  publish  their  reports.  Several  hands  went  up;  but 
the  majority  was  on  the  other  side. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Craven  of  New  Bern,  who  has  devoted 
much  thought  to  the  question  of  reports,  discussed  the 
uniformity  of  reports  and  records.  He  keeps  a  complete 
record  of  all  pupils,  and  he  explained  in  detail  his  method 
of  keeping  up  with  all  pupils  and  teachers.  Superinten- 
dent Craven  has  evidently  gone  much  further  than  the 
average  superintendent  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  pupils 
and  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  time  that  he 
devotes  to  this  routine.  He  stated  that  he  devoted  about 
three  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  J.  H-  ITighsmith  of  Wake  Forest  College,  stated 
that  he  requires  his  students  in  education  to  make  a 
study  of  some  city  school  system;  but  that  it  is  extremely 
diflicult  to  get  answers  from  the  school  men;  that  as 
many  as  three  and  four  letters  are  sometimes  directed  to 
the  same  superintendent  and  even  then  the  reply  is  not 
made,  or  when  it  is,  it  sometimes  reads  briefly:  "We 
have  no  printed  report  of  our  school." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  a  lack  of  complete  records, 
and  the  failure  of  superintendents  to  respond  to  letters 
were  certainly  two  defects  that  could  be  remedied. 

The  Course  of  Study. 

The  entire  session  Friday  morning  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 
President  Brogden,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  quoting 
from  Herbert  Spencer,  said  that  there  are  three  stages 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  a  people.  "The  unan- 
imity of  the  ignorant,  the  disagreement  of  the  enquiring, 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  wise."  He  stated  that  the 
school  men  have  passed  the  first  stage,  but  that  they 
have  not  yet  reached  the  third  stage  in  their  discussions 
of  the  course  of  study.  The  committee,  composed  of 
Supt.  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Supt.  C.  L.  Coon,  Supt.  Harry 
Howell,  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks, 
made  its  report  on  the  subjects  of  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
History  and  Language. 

Supt.  W.  D.  Carmichael,  the  Chairman,  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  said  that  the  course  of  study  becomes 
more  and  more  vital  every  year,  and  the  day  will  never 
come  when  it  will  not  he  the  most  vital  question  for 
superintendents,  for  this  is  the  one  part  of  all  school  work 
that  teachers  must  rely  on  in  their  efforts  to  bring  to  pass 
the  development  of  the  child.  He  stated  that  the  one 
question  the  committee  considered  most  was  that  of  econ- 
omy, leaving  method  and  organization  to  subsequent  re- 
(Continued   on   Page   17.) 
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WHY  FREE  TEKT-BOOKS  WILL  REMAIN  IN  THE  LENOIR  SCHOOLS 

By  John  L.  Harris,  Superintendent  Lenoir  Graded  Schools. 

The  System  of  Free  Text-Books  Has  Been  so  Satisfactory  From  Every  Practical  Standpoint  That  it  is 
Now  Counted  a  Permanent  Policy  of  the  Lenoir  Schoools — It  Has  Increased  Attendance,  Costs  Less 
Money  Than  the  Old  Way,  Saves  Time,   and  Benefits  the  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  Schools. 

One  of  the  biggest  taxes  levied  upon  poor  families  having  children  in  the  public  schools  is  the  outlay  for  the 
necessary  text-books  for  the  children.  How  to  keep  these  children  in  school  and  keep  them  supplied  with  books 
is  a  problem  that  is  perplexing  b'-'th  schools  and  parents.  A  solution  to  the  problem  in  the  Lenoir  public  schools 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  free  text-books  for  all  pupils.  Begun  as  an  experiment,  the  system  has  proven 
its  merits  so  thoroughly  as  to  commend  it  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  city  public 
schools.  No  subject  discussed  at  the  superintendents'  recent  meeting  In  Durham  was  heard  with  more  intense 
interest  than  the  paper  of  Superintendent  Harris,  which    we  print  below. 


Lenoir — a  little  mountain  town  of  about  3,500  inhabi- 
tants— enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  town  in 
the  State  to  adopt  the  Free  Text  Book  System,  and  it  is 
the  only  town  which  holds  out  to  its  youth  a  school  ab- 
solutely free.  To  simply  say  that  the  Free  Text  Book 
System  has  met  with  success  is  stating  it  mildly.  It 
has  been  even  more  successful  than  we  had  hoped,  and 
those  who  criticised  the  action  of  the  Board  in  the  be- 
ginning are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  it  now.  In  Lenoir 
it  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  an  assured  success  and 
a  permanent  thing. 

The  books  are  purchased  by  the  Board  directly  from 
the  publishers,  and  are  the  property  of  the  school  just  as 
are  the  desks,  maps,  globes,  blackboards,  etc.  This  gives 
the  teachers  entire  control  and  supervision  of  all  books, 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  books  suffer  less  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  Just  here,  too,  the  children  are 
taught  a  much  needed  lesson,  that  is  that  they  must  res- 
pect property  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  Under  the 
old  system  where  the  parents  buy  the  books,  the  child 
thinks  he  has  an  inalienable  right  to  use  or  abuse  the 
book  as  he  pleases,  and  if  you  say  anything  to  him  about 
abusing  his  book,  he  will  tell  you  either  in  word  or  look 
that  his  father  bought  and  paid  for  his  books — that  they 
are  his  property — and  that  it  is  nothing  to  you  what  he 
chooses  to  do  with  them.  Often  the  parents  support  the 
child  in  this. 

We  have  a  card  on  which  each  pupil's  books  are 
charged,  and  parents  or  guardians  are  responsible  for 
any  damage  to  the  books  beyond  the  natural  wear  and 
tear.  Last  year  not  a  single  book  in  the  white  school 
was  lost  and  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  were  unneces- 
sarily abused.  Patented  covers  are  furnished  for  every 
book.  These  covers  have  been  donated  by  local  dealers 
for  the  advertising  space  on  the  back.  The  covers  are 
given  out  with  the  books  and  the  children  required  to 
rut  them  on.  At  the  end  of  each  term  all  books  are  col- 
lected, the  covers  torn  off  and  burned.  Then  the  books 
are  thoroughly  disinfected;  new  covers  are  furnished  and 
they  are  again  ready  for  use. 

The  Free  Text  Book  System  has  been  found  satisfac- 
tory for  the  following  reasons:  ' 

(1)  It  has  increased  the  attendance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  school  census  of  last  year  showed  a  decrease  in 
population,  the  enrollment  increased  15  per  cent  over  the 
enrollment  of  the  year  before  and  the  daily  average  was 
far  better.  The  census  showed  that  there  were  twelve 
less  children  of  school  age  in  the  district  than  the  year 
before,  but  one  hundred  more  pupils  were  enrolled  than 
the  preceding  year.  At  this  time  the  panic  was  on;  the 
shops  were  -aU  closed  down  or  not  running  on  full  time, 
and  I  know  that  many  of  these  children  could  not  have 
gotten  the  books  and  consequently  would  not  have  been 
in  school  but  for  the  fact  that  books  were  furnished  them 


free  of  cost.     Any  scheme  that  encourages  an  increase  in 
attendance  is  bound  to  have  some  merit  ia  it. 

(2)  It  is  economical.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
the  money  needed  to  buy  the  books  as  it  is  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  the  money.  Thousands  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  to  the  State  annually  if  it  furnished  books  free  to 
schools.  In  the  first  place  Boards  of  Education  can  buy 
the  books  from  10  to  2  0  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  in- 
dividual and  do  not  need  to  buy  so  many.  The  average 
life  of  a  school  book  is  about  three  years.  "Where  the 
school  furnishes  the  books  they  are  used  until  worn  out 
and  there  is  no  accumulation  of  old  and  useless  school 
books  in  the  attics  of  the  homes.  Last  year  the  total 
cost  of  all  books  for  white  and  colored  was  $1,292.69. 
This  year  the  cost  so  far  has  been  $166.97.  This  does 
not  include  the  colored  schools  as  they  have  just  opened 
and  I  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  books 
for  them.  I  know  just  about  the  number  needed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  for  the  white  children — the 
cost  of  which  will  not  exceed  $40.00.  The  total  cost  of 
books  for  all  children  in  the  white  school  this  year  will 
not  exceed  $200.  To  make  a  rough  estimate,  the  books 
for  the  colored  schools  will  cost  about  $100 — making  a 
total  cost  of  $300  for  both  schools,  or  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  last  year's  cost.  Now  under  the  old  system,  the 
books  for  the  High  School  alone  would  cost — even  if  all 
the  pupils  could  buy  them — $452.54.  If  you  deduct  from 
this  the  cost  of  the  books  that  could  be  used  in  more 
than  one  grade  and  find  the  cost  of  those  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  buy,  the  cost  would  still  be 
$"50.69,  or  $5069  more  than  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
books  for  both  white  and  colored  schools.  We  see  here 
that  less  than  fifty  cents  per  pupil  will  furnish  the  books 
after  the  first  year.  This  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  books  it  bought  by  the  individual. 

(3)  It  saves  time.  The  year  before  Lenoir  adopted 
the  Free  Text  Book  plan  it  took  at  least  four  weeks  to 
get  the  necessary  books  and  settle  down  to  work.  Some 
never  did  get  them  at  all.  In  a  sense  these  four  weeks 
were  lost  to  the  whole  grade.  This  year  we  opened  on 
Wednesday,  September  1st.  On  Wednesday  we  did  noth- 
ing but  have  the  opening  exercises  and  enroll  the  pupils. 
On  Thursday  we  gave  out  the  books  and  assigned  the 
lessons,  and  on  Friday — all  pupils  being  supplied  with 
the  necessary  books — we  began  work  in  earnest. 

(4)  It  benefits  the  teachers  and  enables  them  to  better 
equip  themselves  for  their  work.  Instead  of  their  having 
to  buy  desk  copies  of  the  text  books  used  in  their  respec- 
tive grades,  they  use  this  money  to  buy  supplementary 
books  and  educational  journals.  These  all  teachers  are 
expected  to  have. 

(5)  Under  the  Free  Text  Book  plan,  the  school  can 
more  easily  adopt  the  latest  and  best  books  on  any  given 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Discussed  by  Mr.  X.  W.   Walker  Before  the  Raleigh   Chapter   of   the   Southern   Association   of   College 
Women — The  Cliapter  Studying  High  School  Conditions  in  North  Carolina  This  Year. 


One  of  the  most  significant  educational  organizations 
during  the  past  year  was  the  formation  of  the  Raleigh 
Chapter  of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women. 
This  organization  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  July,  1903,  and  since  then  chapters  have  been 
organized  in  almost  every  Southern  State.  It  has  a  two- 
fold purpose — the  uniting  of  college  women  in  the  South 
for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  for  women,  and 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  preparatory  or  secondary 
schools. 

The  Raleigh  Chapter  is  the  only  one  in  the  State,  and 
is  working  to  organize  chapters  in  other  North  Carolina 
cities.  It  is  studying  this  year  high  school  conditions  in 
North  Carolina,  and  it  was  most  fitting  that  at  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  Mr.  N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  State 
Inspector  of  High  Schools,  should  address  the  chapter 
and  its  invited  guests  on  "The  Significance  of  the  Public 
High  School  Movement  in  the  Southern  States."  The 
President  of  the  Chapter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Avery  Colton, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  Meredith  College, 
introduced  the  speaker,  who  handled  his  subject  in  a 
masterly  way. 

National  Movement  for  Better  High  School  Facilities. 

Professor  Walker  said  in  part: 

"In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  the 
public  high  school  movement  in  the  South,  and  in  our 
own  State  in  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Southern  movement  to  the  larger  National 
movement  for  better  high  school  facilities.  A  brief  re- 
view of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  Amer- 
ica is  essential  in  order  to  show  the  movement  in  its 
proper  setting. 

"Provision  was  made  for  public  high  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Yet  up  to  1850  there  were  not  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  high  schools  in  the  United  States  publicly  main- 
tained. About  1S50  public  high  schools  began  to  multi- 
ply rather  rapidly  in  the  North  and  a  little  later  in  the 
Middle  West.  But  they  were  in  the  larger  cities.  About 
18S0  the  number  had  increased  to  about  five  hundred  in 
the  United  States.  1 889-1 S90  the  number  was  further 
increased;  in  1898  the  number  of  schools  had  increased 
to  5,315,  and  the  enrollment  had  gone  up  to  449,600. 
In  1908  the  number  of  schools  increased  to  over  8,000, 
and  the  enrollment  to  over  800,000.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  public  high  school  pupils  in  1908  over 
1907  was  close  to  20,000. 

"When  the  Bureau  of  Education  first  called  for  high 
school  statistics  in  1876  there  were  about  23,000  public 
high  school  pupils  reported;  or  24  per  cent  of  the  secon- 
dary school  pupils  of  the  United  States  were  in  public 
high  schools.  In  1889  the  per  cent  had  increased  to  61; 
in  1898,  to  73  per  cent,  and  in  1908,  it  had  increased  to 
89  per  cent. 

"From  1890  to  1896  the  enrollment  in  the  public  high 
schools  increased  87  per  cent.  The  public  high  school 
movement  this  time  had  become  national  in  its  scope  and 
tendency.  The  movement  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  investigations  of  students  of  education — such  stu- 
dents as  McMurry,  Hall,  Brown,  Harris,  Dewey,  Angell, 
and  others. 

AAHiat  the  South  is  Doing. 
"Agitation  for  better  high  school  facilities  was  not  be- 


gun in  the  South  until  about  1905.  During  the  decade 
from  1S9S  to  1908  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  the  county  at  large  increased  71  per 
cent;  in  nine  Southern  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  the  increase  was  8  5  per  cent.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  increase  was  made  in 
the  main  during  the  past  five  years,  during  which  period 
the  increase  has  been  about  125  per  cent. 

"In  North  Carolina  the  public  high  school  law  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1907.  The  first  year  the 
high  schools  were  opened  there  were  145  in  operation, 
and  the  enrollment  was  3,949.  Last  year  there  were 
160  schools  in  operation  with  an  enrollment  of  5,282,  an 
increase  of  34  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  This 
year  there  are  about  7,000  students  in  175  schools  now 
in  operation." 

Means  Needed  for  Expanding  the  System  of  County  High 
Schools. 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  one  reason  of  North  Carolina's 
backwardness  in  educational  interest  was  the  fact  that 
we  had  been  working  at  cross-purposes  and  that  the 
teachers  had  been  slow  in  giving  correct  figures  to  the 
departments  of  education  both  in  the  State  and  att 
Washington.  He  also  emhasized  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  more  rapid  growth  in  high  schools,  when 
there  was  a  cessation  of  criticism,  now  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  high  school  conditions. 

Many  other  facts  as  to  building  activity,  increased 
financial  support,  etc.,  were  given  and  immediate  needs 
and  problems  set  forth.  The  main  problem  at  this  time 
seems  to  be  one  of  expansion.  The  people  are  alive  to 
the  needs  and  are  willing  to  spend  their  money  for 
schools  that  give  them  adequate  returns  for  the  money 
invested.  Means  must  be  provided  to  enable  the  county 
high  schools  to  meet  the  demands  that  the  immediate 
future  will  make  upon  them. 

Professor  Walker's  address  was  especially  valuable, 
both  in  its  information  and  in  its  suggestions.  Such 
scholarly  supervision  as  he  is  giving  to  the  State  high 
schools  can  only  result  in  an  increased  interest  in  the 
high  school  movement  and  in  a  higher  standard  of  sec- 
ondary schools  for  North  Carolina.  M.  K.  A. 


The  Teachers'  Assembly  Fee  is  Only  $2. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  North  Carolina  Educafion  for 
January  an  error  crept  into  your  editorial  note  about 
"active"  membership  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  that  may 
tend  to  keep  some  teachers  away  from  the  meeting. 
You  say  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  teacher  can  be- 
come an  "active"  member  is  to  pay  the  fee  of  |2.00 
before  February  1st,  and  then  add:  "Of  course,  you  can 
pay  $4.00  when  the  Assembly  meets,  if  you  prefer,  and 
become  an  active  member." 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter  pro- 
vision was  repealed,  and  "active"  members  now  are  those 
who  pay  their  fee  before  February  1st. 

Those  who  pay  their  fee  of  $2.00  at  the  time  the 
JVssembly  meets  become  "associate"  members  and  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Assembly  except  to 
hold  office,  to  vote  and  to  take  part  in  the  business  ses- 
sions. No  member,  whether  "active"  or  "associate,"  pays 
more  than  the  regular  fee  of  $2.00. 

Very  truly,  •,.   D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary  tlie  Teachers'   Assembly, 
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WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

By  R.  H.  Latham,  Superintendent  Weldon  Public  Schools. 

A  Study  in  High  School  Statistics  of  North  Carolina  Adapted  From  an  Address   Before  the  Southern 

Educational  Association  at  Charlotte  in  December. 


This  is  an  important  question  for  school  superinten- 
d'^nts  to  consider.  Much  ignorance  at  present  prevails; 
and  as  a  result  ot  it,  many  folks,  well-meaning  but  ignor- 
ant, have  resorted  to  guesses  and  theories  as  to  what  the 
public  schools  are  doing.  Articles  appear  telling  of  the 
failure  of  the  public  schools,  the  great  cost  ot  running 
them,  the  tremendous  waste  involved,  and  they  give  us 
cooked  figures  to  prove  all  this,  and  more  too.  But  how 
many  school  men  really  know  the  facts  about  their  own 
schools?  How  many  of  us  know  what  has  become  of 
our  own  high  school  students  ot  190S-1909 — only  one 
year  ago?  How  many  did  we  promote  last  June?  How 
many  are  doing  the  same  work  over  this  year?  How 
many  graduates  did  we  have?  How  many  of  these  grad- 
uates went  to  college?  What  became  of  those  who  did 
not  go?  How  many  left  us  and  went  to  college  before 
graduating?  How  many  got  tired  of  us  and  went  to  pri- 
vate schools?  How  many  are  married?  How  many  had 
to  go  to  work?  How  many  did  not  have  the  capacity  to 
do  our  work? 

The  data  in  the  department  at  Raleigh  not  being  suf- 
ficient for  our  purposes,  I  prepared  a  set  of  questions 
covering  the  ground  and  sent  them  to  two  hundred 
schools  in  North  Carolina,  eighty-two  city  and  town 
(public)  high  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
rural  (public)  high  schools.  Every  section  of  the  State 
was  represented.  Replies  were  received  from  ninety-six 
schools,  forty-four  cities  and  town  high  schools,  and  fifty- 
two  rural  high  schools.  Six  city  and  town  high  schools 
and  fourteen  rural  high  schools  were  not  able  to  make 
records  complete  enough.  So  our  investigations  are 
confined  to  the  reports  of  seventy-six  schools,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  4,503  students  in  fifty-five  counties. 

Let  us  see  what  our  investigations  have  disclosed: 

(1)  More  attention  should  be  given  by  superintendents 
and  principals  to  the  progress  of  pupils  through  the 
schools. 

(2)  Six  city  superintendents  and  fourteen  rural  high 
school  principals  went  to  new  fields  of  work  this  year 
and  found  no  records  at  all  or  data  insufficient  to  answer 
the  questions. 

(3)  It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  or 
principal  to  keep  records  showing  at  least  the  name,  sex, 
parent,  and  age  and  grade  of  pupil  upon  entrance,  and 
these  records  should  be  continued  to  show  whether  the 
pupil  is  promoted  or  not  from  year  to  year;  when  the 
pupil  withdraws  an  entry  should  be  made  giving  the 
cause. 

(4)  For  high  school  students  the  facts  called  for  in 
(3)  should  be  given,  and  in  addition,  a  complete  and 
clear  statement  of  the  work  done  in  each  subject  in  each 
year  of  the  high  school.  If  a  student  withdraws  before 
the  completion  of  the  course,  that  fact  and  the  cause 
should  be  stated.  If  the  student  completes  the  course, 
that  fact  should  be  stated,  and,  if  known,  his  where- 
abouts at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year  should  be 
given.  Whenever  possible,  this  record  should  be  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  years. 

(5)  Much  loss  of  time  and  many  mistakes  could  be 
avoided  by  the  keeping  of  such  records.  They  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  superintendent  or  principal  mak- 
ing them;  and  professional  courtesy,  if  nothing  else,  de- 


mands that  we  leave  behind  a  record  of  the  work  done 
for  the  use  and   convenience  of  our  successor. 

(6)  Each  superintendent  or  principal  should  be  re- 
quired to  file  each  year  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  graduates  of 
his  high  school.  This  list  should  be  accessible  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  colleges  of  recognized  standing  up- 
on payment  of  cost  incident  to  copying.  This  plan  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  colleges  than  their  present 
ineffective  method  of  sending  blanks  to  the  different 
schools;  and  there  would  thus  be  no  further  demand 
upon  superintendents  and  principals  for  such  Informa- 
tion. 

(7)  The  word  "graduate"  in  North  Carolina  means  a 
student  who  has  done  anywhere  from  twelve  months  of 
high  school  work  under  one  teacher  to  thirty-six  months 
of  work  under  four  teachers.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  the 
colleges  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for,  and  ought 
to  help  remedy  the  wrong.  In  190S-1909  there  were 
thirty-two  2-year  graduates  in  seventy-six  high  schools, 
and  nineteen  of  these  are  in  college  this  year. 

(S)  Less  than  one  in  eleven  graduated  from  the  city 
and  town  high  schools,  and  less  than  one  in  twenty  from 
the  rural  high  schools  in  190S-1909. 

(9)  In  190S-1909,  thirty-eight  city  and  town  high 
schools  turned  out  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  grad- 
uates, and  69.8  per  cent  of  these  are  now  in  college.  At 
the  same  time  thirty-eight  rural  high  schools  turned  out 
fifty-one  graduates,  and  62.7  per  cent  of  these  are  in 
college  now. 

(10)  The  colleges  got  two  hundred  and  nineteen  of 
our  high  school  graduates  of  1908-1909.  This  repre- 
sents 5.7  per  cent  of  the  city  and  town  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  rural  high  school  students. 

(11)  The  colleges  took  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  ot 
our  high  school  students  of  190S-1909  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation.  This  represents  3.3  per  cent  of  the 
city  and  town  high  school  students,  and  4.3  per  cent  of 
the  rural  high  school  students. 

(12)  In  our  city  and  town  high  schools,  for  one  hun- 
dred girls  there  were  only  seventy-five  boys  in  1908- 
3  9 09;  in  the  rural  high  schools  for  one  hundred  girls 
there  were  eighty-nine  boys. 

(13)  Of  the  city  and  high  school  graduates,  the  per- 
centage of  girls  in  college  is  the  larger;  the  contrary  is 
the  case  among  the  rural  high  school  graduates. 

(14)  Out  of  one  hundred  students  in  the  city  and 
town  high  schools  In  1908-1909,  only  fifty-three  are  do- 
ing the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade  in  1909-1910;  in 
the  rural  high  schools  only  forty.  If  those  students  who 
graduated  and  are  in  college  this  year  are  regarded  as 
doing  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade,  these  figures 
become  fifty-nine  and  forty-two,  respectively. 

(15)  Out  of  one  hundred  students  in  the  city  and  town 
high  schools  last  session,  ten  are  doing  the  same  work 
over  this  year;  in  the  rural  high  schools,  fifteen. 

(16)  The  private  schools  got  2.6  per  cent  of  the  city 
and  town  high  school  students,  and  2.1  per  cent  of  the 
rural  high  school  students. 

(17)  By  removal  from  the  community,  2.3  per  cent 
of  the  city  and  town  high  school  students  and  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  rural  high  school  students  are  out  of  school 

(Continued   on  Page   16.) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

By   E.    C.    Brooks,   Chair   of    of  Education,  Trinity  College. 


In  response  to  a  demand  for  more  information  as  to 
the  use  of  the  library  in  the  schools,  the  following  classi- 
fications are  made,  taking  the  thirty-dollar  and  the  fif- 
teen-dollar approved  lists  which  are  sent  out  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  libraries  are  made  up  from  these 
two  lists.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  books  mentioned 
here  are  not  found  in  every  library,  but  in  all,  a  part  is 
found.     Suppose  we  take  the  subject  of 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

The  text-books  used  are  Hansen's  History  for  advanced 
pupils,  and  White's  History  for  thd  fourth  and  fifth 
grades. 

(1)  The  Red  Men. — When  the  students  are  studying 
the  chapters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  the  teacher  should 
read  the  following  books  in  the  library:  Husted's  Story 
of  Indian  Children,  Pratt's  Legend  of  the  Red  Children, 
Starr's  American  Indians,  and  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 
These  books  should  be  given  the  children,  and  several 
chapters  should  be  read  by  them,  and  Indian  traits  gath- 
ered by  the  teacher  should  be  told  to  the  class. 

(2)  The  Discovery  Period. — After  the  chapters  in  the 
history  treating  of  Columbus  and  the  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish explorers  have  been  read,  the  following  library  books 
should  be  studied:  Pratt's  Story  of  Columbus,  Shaw's 
Discoverers  and  Explorers,  Henty's  Under  Drake's  Flag, 
and  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  These  books  will  give  the 
teacher  and  the  students  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
the  activities  of  the  times. 

(3)  The  Period  of  Colonization. — Read  from  Pratt's 
Story  of  Colonial  Children,  Cooper's  Deerslayer,  Long- 
fellow's Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Hawthorne's  Grand- 
father's Chair,  Eggleston's  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Americans,  Guerber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
Eggleston's  American  Life  and  Adventure,  Stimson's  King 
Noanet,  Connor's  Story  of  the  Old  North  State,  and  Al- 
len's North  Carolina  History  Stories. 

(5)  Revolutionary  War. — Read  Scudder's  George 
Washington,  Four  American  Naval  Heroes  (that  served 
during  this  period),  Brady's  For  Love  of  Country,  Lives 
ov  the  President  (Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison),  Life  of  LaFayette,  and  Franklin's  Autobiogra- 
phy. 

(6)  National  Period. — Read  Lives  of  the  Presidents 
(study  each  President  as  the  history  takes  each  one). 
Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention,  Four  American  Pio- 
neers, Life  of  Jackson,  Distinguished  North  Carolinians. 

(7)  Civil  War  Period. — Read  Lives  of  the  Presidents 
(Lincoln  and  Grant),  Williamson's  Life  of  Robt.  B.  Lee, 
Cooke's  Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest,  Page's  Two  Little  Confed- 
erates, Henty's  With  Lee  in  Virginia,  Naval  Heroes 
(those  that  served  during  the  Civil  War). 

(8)  Spanish  American  AVar. — Lives  of  the  Presidents 
(McKinley  and  Roosevelt),  Naval  Heroes  (Dewey),  Story 
of  the  Philippines. 

This  list  of  books,  read  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  United  States  History,  will  give  the  teacher  an  excel- 
lent reading  course,  will  broaden  her  knowledge  and 
give  her  another  viewpoint  from  which  to  teach  history. 
Here  is  life  in  abundance  that  may  be  added  to  the  text- 
books and  make  a  dry  subject  interesting  and  full  of  life. 

MAKING  GEOGRAPHY  INTERESTING. 

In  like  manner  every  library  contains  several  books 
that  will  aid   the  teacher  in  this  subject.     In  studying 


the  Eastern  States  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  every  teach- 
er should  read  Our  Country:  East.  In  the  study  of  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  be  sure  and  read 
Four  American  Pioneers  again,  with  the  maps  before  the 
class.  In  studying  the  industries  of  America,  Stories  of 
Industry  and  of  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  should 
be  read.  When  the  cold  region  along  the  frigid  zone  is 
under  consideration,  read  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

Europe. — Read  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other 
Lands  (those  that  pertain  to  Europe),  Under  Sunny 
Skies,  Rollo  in  London,  Rollo  on  the  Rhine. 

Asia. — Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands 
(those  that  pertain  to  Asia),  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Africa. — Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator. 

South  America. — The  Young  Colonists,  Children  of  the 
Palm  Land,  South  America. 

These  books  are  not  dry  geographical  facts,  but  they 
are  interesting  stories  of  people  who  live  in  these  coun- 
tries, what  they  eat,  how  they  live,  and  what  adventures 
they  meet  with. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  children  should  know  something  about  our  com- 
mon birds,  the  animal  life  around  the  home,  and  the 
forces  that  help  to  make  the  world  a  fit  habitation  for 
man.  These  books  will  help  to  add  new  life  to  the 
school-room  and  will  make  the  students  closer  obser- 
vers: Pearson's  Stories  of  Bird  Life,  Seawell's  Black 
Beauty,  Long's  Ways  of  Wood  Folks,  Stories  Mother  Na- 
ture Told  Her  Children,  Fairy  Land  of  Science. 

BOOKS   SUITABLE   FOR   STORY-TELLING. 

The  tedium  and  grind  of  every-day  text-books  can  be 
relieved  if  the  teacher  would  occasionally  select  a  book 
full  of  interest,  full  of  life,  and  read  to  the  children.  A 
hook  that  does  not  bear  at  all  on  any  text-book,  but 
which  is  full  of  real  human  feeling,  and  commands  at- 
tention because  of  its  great  and  wholesome  interest.  The 
following  books  may  be  read  with  profit:  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Bird's  Xmas  Carol, 
Uncle  Remus,  Little  Women,  Little  Men.  Hans  Brinker, 
Silas  Marner,  John  Halifax,  Diddle,  Dumps  and  Tot,  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  Jackanapes. 

Several  stories  classed  under  history  may  be  read  in 
this  connection. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  the  teacher  should  read  a  story 
that  contains  something  worth  while.  This  will  arouse 
the  children  to  read.  On  Friday  afternoon  let  the  chil- 
dren have  a  half  day  in  which  to  read  stories  and  give 
entertainments  in  which  the  characters  of  these  books 
find  a  place. 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  must  read.  The  teacher  must 
get  new  life  and  inspiration.  The  teacher  must  feel  the 
force  of  the  library.  It  will  follow  as  sure  as  effect  fol- 
lows cause  that  the  children  will  get  new  life  and  in- 
spiration. 


Morning  Exercises. 

Every  Friday  the  pupils  conduct  the  morning  exer- 
cises. Usually  four  are  selected  on  Friday  morning  to 
plan  for  the  following  Friday.  Songs,  recitations,  stories, 
current  events,  quotations,  etc.,  all  have  their  place,  and 
the  pupils  hold  themselves  entirely  responsible  for  a 
pleasant  and  well   rendered   ten-minute  program. 

Since  adopting  this  plan,  I  have  observed  increased 
enthusiasm  during  the  music  period  as  well  as  in  the 
reading  classes. — L.  L.  K.,  in  Popular  Educator. 
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SOME  USEFUL  PHONIC  DRILLS* 

By  Miss  Bettie  L.  Nash,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  PhoiiPtic   Method   of  Teaching  Reading  Arouses    Interest   and    Self-Activity   From    the   First — But 
Industrious  Drilling  is  Essential  to  Rapid  Pi'ogress — Some    Drills    That    Have    Been    Found    Effective. 


The  only  method  ol;  teaching  reading  should  he  the 
Phonetic  Method.  The  Phonetic  Method  holds  and  de- 
velops the  child's  interest,  it  makes  him  self-active  from 
the  first  day.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  teach  the  word 
"at"  as  a  sight  word,  and  then  the  phonogram  "s"  is 
taught;  right  away  the  child  has  another  word  s — at. 
Then  go  on,  teach  the  phonograms  f — m — p — c — r,  and 
he  has  five  new  words.  Of  course  he  has  learned  five 
phonograms;  but  isn't  that  easier  for  him,  and  doesn't 
he  get  along  faster?  Why,  yes;  for  when  he  comes  to 
the  words  "fail,"  "sail,",  "pail,"  "mail,"  and  "rail,"  all 
he  has  to  learn  is  one  new  word,  "ail,"  and  he  has  five 
more  words  to  add  to  his  list,  when  he  has  already  learn- 
ed one.  So  you  go  on  until  the  child  can  recognize  the 
blended  phonograms  so  quickly,  and,  knowing  their 
sound,  will  often,  in  a  new  and  long  word,  only  have  to 
sound  half  the  word,  when  he  can  tell  you  the  word  it- 
self. 

H:       *       * 

How  does  he  learn  to  do  this?  Why,  only  by  drills 
on  the  single  phonograms,  and  then  the  blend  drills; 
and.  as  we  all  know,  only  "practice  makes  perfect."  We 
have  to  drill  and  drill  and  drill.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  number  of  different  drills  so  that  we  will  not 
over-work  any  one.  If  we  find  the  children  losing  in- 
terest iu  any  one  of  them,  just  lay  it  aside  for  a  week 
or  two. 

One  drill  on  the  single  phonograms  we  use  is  to  draw 
cats  on  the  back  fence;  write  on  the  back  of  each  cat 
one  of  the  sounds;  walk  through  the  room  and  touch 
some   child    on   the   head;    he    looks   at   you,   makes   the 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Primary  Teachers  Association  in  Winston. 


sound  that  you  give,  and  then  goes  to  the  board  and 
scares  the  cat  off  the  fence.  Of  course,  he  makes  the 
sound  as  he  rubs  the  cat  off. 

Another  on  the  same  order.  Take  your  green  chalk, 
make  the  grass,  and  draw  white  rabbits;  write  a  single 
phonogram    on    each    rabbit   with    orange    chalk.      They 

catch  the  rabbits  by  name. 

*  *    * 

Sometimes  we  have  a  lawn  party;  then  we  string  up 
all  of  our  lanterns.  When  I  light  them  you  can  see 
something  written  on  each  one.  The  children  blow  them 
out,  using  the  eraser  and  making  the  sound  as  they  do 
so.  I  like  this  one  because  vnv  still  have  the  lantern  to 
use  again,  when  the  rabbits  and  cats  are  gone.  Then 
we  have  the  fish-pond.  The  children  love  this,  and  we 
also  use  it  in  teaching  the  sight  words.  The  apple  tree 
is  a  good  drill,  and  we  put  the  hardest  sound  of  all  in 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  one  who  gets  that  apple  is 
very  smart. 

*  *    * 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  drill  with  the  Ward 
Rational  Method  cards.  First,  of  course,  we  use  the 
script  side  and  hold  them  up  one  at  a  time.  The  chil- 
dren look  at  it,  and  you  will  hear  a  lot  of  little  whisper- 
ings; that's  all  right,  let  them  do  it;  they  can't  think  a 
sound  at  first.  Then  when  the  card  is  held  a  little  high- 
er they  tell  it  out  loud  all  together.  Then  take  them 
by  rows;  then  one  at  a  time.  We  use  this  drill  every 
day,  and  they  soon  learn  to  say  them  very  rapidly.  For 
the  blend  drills  you  can  write  list  of  words  on  the 
blackboard  to  be  sounded  and  pronounced  together,  and 
afterwards  one  at  a  time.  This  may  not  be  a  "royal 
road  to  learning,"  but  it  is  certainly  a  rapid  one. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  FOURTH  GRADE 

By  Miss   Laura  Lenoir  Paucette,  of  the  Lenoir  Graded  School. 


In  my  Fourth  Grade  T  hope  to  have  the  pupils  acquire 
a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  continents  and  to  learn 
how  the  climate  and  industries  of  each  one  have  been 
affected  by  its  relief.  For  this  purpose  I  find  the  "rais- 
ed maps"  invaluable,  for  with  them  the  relative  height 
of  mountain  ranges,  the  causes  of  dry  areas,  drainage 
and  other  topics  can  be  more  forcibly  impressed  than 
with  flat  maps.  I  find  it  a  help  to  have  both  the  raised 
maps  and  the  wall  maps  used  on  the  recitations,  and  to 
give  frequent  drills  with  them.  My  pupils,  also,  sketch 
outline  maps  on  the  blackboard. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  geography  interesting 
and  to  correlate  it  with  language  work,  is  to  discuss  cur- 
rent events  with  the  class.  For  instance,  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration,  and  those  at  Kings  Mountain  and 
Yorktown  during  the  past  months  furnish  excellent  op- 
portunities for  correlating  with  both  language  and  his- 
tory. 

This  idea  can  be  carried  out  in  having  the  pupils  keep 
note  hooks,  and  record  in  them  many  interesting  bits  of 
Information,  dictated,  or  written  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher.  Material  for  these  lessons  can  be  taken  from 
Carpenter's    Geographical    Series,    Stoddard's    Lectures, 


The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  and  many  others. 
With  Fourth  Grade  pupils,  these  notes  should  be  brief 
and  written  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
My  pupils  take  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  class  pictures 
cut  from  magazines,  sets  of  post  cards,  bits  of  ores,  spec- 
imens of  lumber,  clays,  etc.,  and  these  add  to  the  in- 
terest and  to  the  information  as  well. 

I  try  to  keep  back  some  of  the  best  supplementary  ma- 
terials for  the  reviews  which  precede  the  written  tests, 
and  to  vary  the  method  of  the  recitation  in  different 
ways  at  these  times,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reviews  from 
degenerating  into  mere  tiresome  repetitions. 

To  do  these  things  keeps  the  teacher  ever  on  the  alert, 
but  I  have  always  felt  more  than  repaid  for  all  the  time 
trouble  and  expense  put  into  the  preparation  of  my  geog- 
raphy lessons. 

I  am  confident  that  no  study  needs  more  careful  hand- 
ling on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  does  geography,  be- 
cause it  touches  the  lives  of  her  pupils  at  so  many  points, 
thus  affording  her  an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  widen 
their  mental  horizons,  to  deepen  their  sympathies,  to 
inspire  patriotism,  and  above  all  to  teach  them  to  love 
Nature,  which  is  to  love  God. 
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THE  UNDISCOVERED  KINGDOM. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  tiow  much  faith  it  re- 
quires to  become  a  great  agriculturist?  The  lawyer 
collects  his  evidence  and  secures  results  in  a  few  weeks; 
the  doctor  diagnoses  his  patient,  makes  some  experi- 
ments, and  sees  him  responding  to  treatment  in  a  few 
days;  the  merchant  studies  his  customers,  orders  his 
goods,  and  turns  his  money  over  in  a  few  months;  the 
manufacturer  buys  his  raw  material  to-day,  to-morrow 
it  is  turned  into  fabrics,  and  next  week  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  jobbers  who  feed  the  market;  and  within  a  few 
months  visions  of  great  dividends  stand  just  behind  the 
raw  material.  Not  so  with  the  agriculturist.  His  activ- 
ity to-day  is  accompanied  by  a  faith  that  spans  four  sea- 
sons and  more.  When  the  farmer  plans,  the  world  starts 
on  its  long  revolution  and  the  faith  in  ultimate  results, 
although  weakened  or  reinforced  by  changing  condi- 
tions, remains  unbroken,  and  draws  the  man  without 
himself,  and  his  vision  runs  with  the  tide  of  the  years. 
Whenever  reward  is  the  immediate  sequence  of  activity 
there  is  a  selfishness  and  a  nervousness  that  drain  the 
spirit  of  its  divinity;  the  individual  degenerates  through 
a  loss  of  faith;  the  family  decays;  the  third  generation 
again  becomes  the  shortsleeve  class  and  we  go  back  to 
the  agriculturist  for  men  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity. 

The  successful  agriculturist  is  a  man  of  wonderful 
knowledge  which  embraces  an  understanding  of  the 
three  greatest  potentialities — air,  earth,  and  water.  The 
influence  of  the  seasons,  the  value  of  moisture,  the 
properties  of  soli,  the  care  of  animals,  are  the  chief  di- 
visions of  his  cyclopaedia  of  knowledge.  He  is  a  man  of 
many  adjustments  for  his  relation  to  these  divisions  is 
his  working  capital,  and  their  relation  to  these  divisions 
is  his  working  capital,  and  their  relation  to  the  world  is 
his  chief  concern.  His  circle  of  enlightenment  embraces 
the  physical  and  the  human,  the  material  and  the  spirit- 
ual; and  our  institutional  life  has  not  yet  encompassed 
his  fullest  development.  Young  men  forsake  this  world 
because  it  is  too  vast.  Their  brains  cannot  encompass  an 
empire  for  they  are  not  reared  in  the  kingdom.  They 
flee  to  occupations  that  give  them  immediate  results  and 
measure  their  activities  by  the  hour;  and  their  reward 
is  checked  off  before  the  sun  goes  down.  This  is  the 
dominion  of  the  slave;  and  people  degenerate  because 
of  a  lack  of  faith. 

Our  thinking  is  what  it  is  because  of  its  utility  to  us. 
If  this  mental  life  finds  its  promptings  in  our  conscious 
or  sub-conscious  self,  and  these  promptings  never  look 
beyond  the  immediate  present,  then  what  can  we  hope 
for  other  than  a  generation  of  day  laborers?  The  spirit- 
ual is  modified  by  the  material.  If  material  gain  is  ex- 
pected daily  at  sunset,  the  spirit  is  in  bondage  and  there 
is  a  class  without  vision. 

The  hope  of  immediate  reward  draws  young  men  into 
the  stores,  the  bank,  the  factories,  and  other  occupations 
where  routine,  accuracy,  courtesy,  punctuality — those 
qualities  that  are  the  result  of  habit  and  imitation — de- 
mand fixed  prices.     Neither  labor  nor  reward  looks  be- 


yond the  present;   and  the  man  of  vision  is  at  the  head 
of  the  system;  and  the  world  of  humanity  is  his  slave. 

The  undiscovered  kingdom  where  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual slavery  is  least  possible  is  the  plantation.  The 
religion  of  this  kingdom  has  been  too  much  a  superstition 
because  it  has  depended  upon  chance  rather  than  under- 
standing, and  the  cartoonist's  picture  of  the  typical  hay- 
seeder  is  the  world's  estimate  separated  from  sentiment 
and  patronage.  It  shows  a  dwarf;  yet  its  faith  even  in 
chance  is  greater  than  that  of  the  day  laborer  who,  like 
the  miser,  demands  his  reward  before  the  sun  goes  down. 
The  possibilities  of  this  kingdom  hint  at  the  freedom  of 
mankind,  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  the  laws  of  creation. 
Who  shall  discover  this  kingdom,  and  what  people  shall 
possess  it?  Rousseau's  cry,  "Back  to  nature!"  is  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  to-day.  Is  this  generation  about  to  dis- 
cover the  kingdom?  E.   C.   B. 


Nine  Years  of  Progress  in  Wilkes. 

Again  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright  gives  to  the  State  a  publish- 
ed account  of  his  stewardship;  and  it,  as  usual,  is  worth 
publishing.  It  tells  the  story  of  nine  years  of  progress, 
as  follows: 

1900.  1909. 

Rural   libraries    0  141 

Supplementary  libraries 0  63 

Local  tax  schools    0  36 

Value  of  school  property $G,5S9  $36,864 

Frame  houses    64  134 

Log  houses    30  7 

Districts  with  no  houses 3  3  4 

Painted  houses    1  23 

Houses  with  bells    8  48 

Houses  with  desks    14  118 

Schools    taught 115  141 

Teachers  employed    130  186 

Schools  with   assistant  teachers  3  29 
Schools     teaching    high     school 

subjects    4  26 

Monthly  salary  of  white  teach- 
ers       $20  $30 

Teachers   with   normal   training  6  64 

Tilliteracy per  cent.  .  13  6 

Enrollment per  cent.  .  62  76 

Average  attendance,  .per  cent.  .  2  3  46 

School   census    10,054  10,764 

Pupils   studying  arithmetic...  2,185  4,320 

Language   and   grammar 859  2,629 

Geography    1,265  2,833 

Physiology    405  866 

North  Carolina  History 365  562 

United    States   History 364  1,588 

Agriculture    0  341 

Civil   government    51  296 

Algebra     16  172 

Latin     16  150 


Beauty  does  not  consist  so  much  of  the  things  repre- 
sented, as  in  the  need  one  has  had  in  expressing  them; 
and  this  need  it  is  which  creates  the  degree  of  force 
with  which  one  acquits  oneself  of  the  work. — Jean 
P'rancois  Millet. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  FOOTLIGHTS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  following  "Objects  of  Interest"  were  published  in  the  October 
number  of  Texas  School  Journal,  and  forms  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
Geographical  Footlights  by  Frank  M.  Vancil.  Since  these  "Footlights" 
have  special  interest  for  our  readers  we  are  glad  to  give  space  to  them: 


Where  the  rhodendron  blossoms,  and 

the  holly's  emerald  hue 
Adorn      the      charming      mountains, 

'neath  a  canopy  of  blue; 
Where  the  bright  and  silvery  waters, 

in  forest  streams  dilate — - 
Where  the  softest  zephyrs  greet  ua. 

In  the  "Old  North  State." 

•  •   • 
Buzzard  Rock. 

This  peculiar  rock  is  in  Stokes 
County.  It  covers  a  small  mountain 
and  hangs  over  at  one  place.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  hole  through  it  where 
the  buzzards  used  to  roost  in  count- 
less numbers.  There  is,  also,  a  rock 
near  this  one  with  a  large  room  cut 
in  it,  which  the  Indians  cut  many 
years  ago. 

•  «    * 

Largest    Grape    Vine. 

North  Carolina  claims  the  largest 
grape  vine  in  the  world.  It  is  on 
Roanoke  Island,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  Fort  Raleigh,  and  near  the  birth- 
place of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  Eng- 
lish white  child  born  in  America.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  vine  was  planted 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ill-fated  col- 
ony in  1587.  It  is  of  the  Scupper- 
nong  variety,  covers  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  yields  about  a  ton  of 
fruit  annually. 

*  «    * 

Chimney  Rock. 

This  stupendous  natural  monu- 
ment is  at  the  extremity  of  Hickory- 
nut  Canyon,  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State.  The  canyon  is  six 
miles  long,  a  mile  wide,  and  the 
mountain  bares  its  head  to  the  sky 
at  an  altitude  of  2,600  feet.  To  the 
left,  it  ends  in  Chimney  Rock,  an 
enormous  projection  of  more  than 
300  feet,  which  leans  almost  against 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  spot 
is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  ro- 
mantic in  the  South. 

*  *    * 

A   Large   Apple   Tree. 

Perhaps  the  largest  living  apple 
tree  in  the  United  States  stands  a  few 
miles  from  Franklin,  in  western 
North  Carolina.  Its  age  approaches 
the   century   mark,   and   it   measures 


fully  twelve  feet  in  circumfereiice. 
The  tree  is  of  the  Cullasaja  variety, 
and  is  the  parent  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  sorts  of  apples  in  the  South. 
It  has  a  spread  of  more  than  seventy- 
five  feet,  and  still  yields  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fruit. 

•    «    • 

Paint  Rock. 

Years  ago,  so  tradition  says,  an 
Indian  chief,  long  ill  of  burning 
fever,  passed  this  rock  In  search  of 
a  spring,  a  knowledge  of  the  curative 
properties  of  which  had  reached  his 
tribe.  Having  found  the  spring  and 
obtained  relief,  he  painted  on  a  boul- 
der, overlooking  the  French  Broad 
River,  six  miles  distant,  a  sign  by 
which  all  seeking  health  might  locate 
the  healing  waters.  It  Is  said  that 
the  rock  still  shows  traces  of  the 
work  which  gave  its  name. 

*  *    * 

The  "Old  Bennett  Place." 

The  "Old  Bennett  Place,"  near 
Durham,  is  famous  as  the  spot  upon 
which  the  surrender  of  a  Confederate 
army  was  signed.  A  common  pine 
table  was  brought  from  the  house 
and  placed  under  a  large  tree  in  the 
yard.  Upon  this  table,  which  is  kept 
in  the  Bennett  family  as  a  souvenir, 
the  papers  were  spread  for  signature. 
Many  canes  have  been  cut  from  the 
branches  of  this  spreading  tree,  and 
photographic  frames  have  been 
made  from  the  boards  torn  from  the 
sides  of  the  old  building. 

*  *    * 
Sapphire  Lakes. 

Southwest  from  Hendersonville 
where  broad  spurs  point  oft  from  the 
main  chain  of  the  Blue  Ridge  towards 
the  lowlands  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  is  the  beautiful  Sapphire 
country,aregionfuU  of  delightful  sur- 
prises to  the  tourist  and  health-seek- 
er. Nowhere  else  in  the  South,  at 
this  altitude,  are  there  such  bodies 
of  water,  such  wonderful  beauty,  and 
greatly  varied  character.  There  are 
towering  cliffs,  rising  abruptly  for  a 
thousand  feet  from  their  shores,  and 
cascades  of  rare  clearness,  falling 
directly  into  the  lakes  from  the  lofty 
table-land  surrounding. 


A  Wonder  in  Monntains. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of 
this  country  is  Stone  Mountain,  the 
queer,  natural  formation  which  raises 
its  head  in  Wilkes  County.  Nobody 
can  tell  just  how  this  great  pile  of 
rocks  came  to  be  fashioned  in  the 
shape  it  is.  The  mountain  has  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  Devil's 
Slide  in  Wyoming.  In  the  latter, 
however,  there  is  only  one  place 
where  the  devil  is  supposed  to  have 
tobogganed  when  in  search  of  the 
thrilling  sport;  whereas  it  looks  as 
if  a  whole  troop  of  devils  had  coast- 
ed down  Stone  Mountain. 

•  •    * 
Blowing  Rock. 

This  very  strange  object  of  interest 
Is  located  about  eight  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Boone,  inWatau- 
ga  County,  and  is  so  called  because  a 
strong  current  of  air  unceasingly 
blows  in  one  direction  through  a  cre- 
vice or  ledge  of  rocks.  The  air- 
current  is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
papers  and  light  objects  with  consid- 
erable force.  It  is  a  wild,  weird  spot, 
and  is  of  noted  interest  in  western 
North  Carolina,  being  visited  yearly 
by  scores  of  people. 

*  *    * 

The  Vanderbilt  Estate. 

Some  two  miles  south  of  Asheville, 
high  up  in  the  mountains,  just  across 
the  beautiful  Swannanoa  River,  lies 
one  of  the  most  extensive  plantations 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  called 
Biltmore,  and  Is  the  property  of  the 
multi-millionaire,  George  W.  Vander- 
bilt, of  New  York  City.  The  estate 
comprises  several  thousand  acres, 
much  of  which  is  in  intensified  culti- 
vation. Upon  the  premises  stands 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  costly 
mansions  in  America.  The  edifice  Is 
composed  wholly  of  iron  and  stone, 
much  of  which  was  imported.  Its 
cost  exceeded  ?3, 000, 000. 
«  *  * 
Old  Brick  House. 

The  early  Colonial  brick  dwellings 
of  North  Carolina  were  built  of  brick 
imported  from  England,  and  there 
are  a  few  buildings  of  this  sort  still 
standing,  none  of  which  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  "Old  Brick  House" 
which  is  situated  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Elizabeth  City.  This 
is  the  oldest  building  in  the  State, 
and  is  yet  in  constant  use.  The  old 
"louse   has  several  secret  doors  and 
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closets,  which  have  served  often  as 
places  of  refuge,  notably  in  the  Rev- 
olution, when  there  were  plenty  of 
Tories  in  the  Carolinas.  It  is  visited 
by  many  tourists,  and  the  occupant 
has  a  fixed  price  of  admission.  The 
house  was  built  quite  a  while  before 
1700,  the  exact  date  not  being  known. 
«    *    « 

Scenic  Beauties. 

Western  North  Carolina  is  possess- 
ed of  the  most  picturesque  mountain 
scenery  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
This  "Land  of  the  Sky"  is  truly  one 
succession  of  diversified  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  Its  fertile  coves  and  love- 
ly glens,  surrounded  by  dense  forests 
of  hard  woods,  broken  by  innumer- 
able cascades  and  waterfalls,  make  it 
in  fact  "The  Switzerland  of  America" 
There  are  legions  of  celebrated  sum- 
mer resorts,  and  some  of  the  more 
prominent  natural  beauties  are  "The 
Llnnville  Gorge,"  "Table  Rock," 
"Pilot  Knob,"  "The  Battery  Park 
Hotel,"  "Whiteside  Mountain,"  and 
"Omekaluka  Falls,"  near  Highlands, 
the  loftiest  village  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

*  *    * 

First    Confederate   Flag. 

While  the  Confederate  Congress 
was  in  session  in  1S61,  a  request  was 
made  for  designs  of  flags  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing a  model  to  be  used  by  the  South 
during  the  war.  Many  designs  were 
submitted,  and  after  a  long  investi- 
gation It  was  decided  to  select  th6 
one  made  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Watson 
and  Miss  Sallie  A.  Murphy  of  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C.  This  flag  was  first  un- 
furled on  the  south  side  of  the 
Franklin  County  court  house  at 
Louisburg,  and  proudly  waved  in  a 
victorious  attitude  in  the  breeze  of 
the  "Tar  River  edifice."  The  Frank- 
lin Rifles  was  organized  in  this  build- 
ing and  went  out  to  defend  the 
Southern  cause.  This  building  was 
used  as  a  recruiting  station  during 
the   Civil   War,   and    is   still   in   good 

condition. 

*  *    • 

Lover's  Leap. 

Lover's  Leap,  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting points  In  the  vicinity  of 
Asheville,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  health  resorts  In  the  South 
and  in  the  socalled  "Land  of  the 
Sky,"  Is  a  perpendicular  rock  220 
feet  high,  the  summit  of  which  Is 
easily  reached   by  a  path   from   the 


rear.  The  legend  goes  that  two 
lovers,  who  were  unable  to  wed  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  owing 
to  the  objections  of  their  parents — • 
the  young  man  being  a  Union  sol- 
dier and  his  sweetheart  the  daughter 
of  a  Confederate — agreed  to  end 
their  woes  by  a  sensational  leap  from 
this  towering  rock.  Clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  they  made  the  fearful 
plunge,  and  their  mangled  bodies 
were  found  lying  on  the  roadway  be- 
neath. They  are  now  said  to  rest 
side  by  side  in  a  small  burying 
ground  not  far  distant  from  where 
they  leaped  to  destruction. 
*    *    * 

Mount  Mitchell. 

Where  the  deep,  tangled  wUdwood  In 
majesty  lies. 

And    beautiful    nature    alone   vigil 
keeps; 
Far  upward   amid   the   blue,   vaulted 

In   deep,   shaded   solitude,   the   ad- 
venturer sleeps. 

This  highest  peak  of  the  Appala- 
chian system  Is  alike  remarkable  for 
the  tragic  and  historical  episode  that 
surrounds  it.  The  superior  elevation 
of  the  mountain  was  first  ascertained 
by  Ellas  Mitchell,  an  American  chem- 
ist of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Upon  a  sec- 
ond ascension  In  1S5  7,  Prof.  Mitchell 
in  descending,  lost  his  way,  and  upon 
discovery  several  hours  later,  was 
found  to  be  dead  near  a  small  pool 
of  water.  In  conformity  to  the  re- 
quest of  relatives,  his  body  was  in- 
terred on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, amid  the  grand,  primeval  for- 
est. Tourists  have  covered  bis  grave 
with  a  monument  of  stones. 
4t    *    * 

Lake  Drummond. 

Lake  Drummond,  poetically  known 
as  "The  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp," 
Is  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
swamp,  about  equidistant  from  either 
end,  four  feet  higher,  and  is  the 
great  resevolr  which  supplies  it  with 
water.  The  lake  is  a  lovely  sheet 
of  water — calm  and  placid,  stretch- 
ing out  before  the  eye  for  three 
miles  In  one  direction  and  two  and  a 
half  In  another,  surrounded  by  a  vast 
and  almost  Impenetrable  forest.  It 
Is  a  spot  of  lonely  and  weird  environ- 
ments. Looking  west  over  the  sil- 
very waters  of  the  lake  at  eventide, 
the  effulgent  rays  of  the  sun,  pen- 
etrating through  the  forest,  light  up 
the   green    foliage    with    a    gleam    of 


gold.  The  gentle  billows  break  upon 
the  shores  whispering,  and  fall  back 
glistening  and  sparkling  with  daz- 
zling splendor.  The  cypress  and 
juniper  trees  bow  their  stately  heads, 
sigh  and  weep,  as  they  are  shaken  by 
the  winds.  The  birds,  nesting  among 
the  bowers,  chirp  and  twitter  sweet- 
ly undisturbed — the  only  sounds  that 
fall  upon  the  ear. 


Teaoli   the  Boys  and  Girls  to  Work. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
allowing  children  to  grow  up  In  idle- 
ness without  some  regular  fixed  du- 
ties to  perform.  No  person  has  any 
right  to  live  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  pleasures  of  this  life  who  does 
not  work.  The  more  clearly  and 
forcibly  this  Is  impressed  on  the  boy 
and  girl  by  requiring  them  to  give 
something  in  the  way  of  definite  reg- 
ular service  for  what  they  receive, 
the  more  wholesome  view  of  labor 
and  the  responsibilities  of  life  will 
they  acquire. 

Usually  if  the  parents  are  hard 
workers,  the  children  are  required  to 
work,  and  as  a  rule  we  believe  too 
much  labor  is  required  of  the  boys 
on  the  farm,  but  there  are  parents 
who  make  slaves  of  themselves  to 
maintain  their  children  in  idleness. 
This  is  worse  than  either  over-work 
or  idleness  for  all.  The  boys  and 
girls  kept  in  idleness  while  their 
fathers  and  mothers  slave  for  their 
comfort  and  maintenance  are  almost 
certain  to  develop  a  supreme  selfish- 
ness, as  well  as  habits  of  idleness, 
which  will  remain  throughout  life. — • 
The  Progressive  Farmer  and  Gazette. 


School  Days. 

Where's  my  coat?     Where's  my  hat? 

Where's    my    'rlthmetic? 
Wonder  where  my  grammar's  at? 

Help  me  find  it,  quick! 
Where's  my  jog'fy  lesson,  pa? 

Where's  my  new  foot  rule? 
Hurry  up  an'  help  me,  ma; 

I'll  be  late  to  school. 

Jimmy  throwed  my  tie  away — 

Yes,  you  did!      It's  gone; 
You   wus  playin'  yesterday, 

An'  you  had  it  on. 
Help  me  try  to  find  It,  ma; 

T'other  one's  too  red — 
Here  It  Is.     I  found  it,  pa. 

Underneath  the  bed. 

Here's  my  jog'fy,  anyway; 

Here's  my  coat  and  hat — ■ 
Wonder  why  my  things  can't  stay 

Where  I  put  'em  at? 
Ouch!   I  hit  my  head  a  knock. 

Gee!  I  got  to  fly. 
Pretty  nearly  9  o'clock — 

All  right,  ma.     Good-bye! 

— Chicago  News. 


On  your  label  is  a  date — 
Pay  before  it  is  too  late. 
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Remember  the   date  and  place   of  the  next  Teachers' 
Assembly.     Date,  June  14th;   place,  AshevlUe. 


Are  you  looking  for  the  comet?  Have  you  told  the 
pupils  about  it?  Or,  are  you  afraid  some  life  will  creep 
into  the  school-room? 


The  Roanoke  News  sets  apart  a  column  for  the  Better- 
ment Association  of  Halifax  County.  Mrs.  Ida  Wilkins 
and  Superintendent  Latham  contribute  to  this  column. 
"Cleaner  Living"  is  their  motto. 


I  suppose  you  are  still  giving  demerits,  you  teachers 
who  are  too  formal  to  encourage  life  in  school.  That  is 
merely  one  step  toward  making  routine  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  school.  But  maybe  your  school  is  not 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children. 


The  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School  opened  the  new  industrial  building  on  January 
12th,  with  appropriate  exercises.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  B.  F.  Dixon;  and  a  public  reception  was 
given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth,  who  have  given  liberally  to 
the  institution. 


On  January  12th  the  bust  of  William  A.  Graham  was 
unveiled  in  the  Capitol  at  Raleigh.  Did  you  take  this 
opportunity  to  teach  the  children  something  of  the  serv- 
ices of  this  American  statesman,  and  why  he  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  State  Capitol?     It  is  not  too  late  now. 


Inadvertently  we  intimated  in  our  last  issue  that  the 
fee  for  active  members  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  was 
$4.00  if  not  paid  before  the  Assembly  meets;  and  we 
thereby  caused  some  misunderstanding.  The  facts  are, 
the  fee  is  only  $2.00;  those  who  pay  it  before  February 
1st  are  active  members,  those  who  pay  when  the  Assem- 
bly meets  are  associate  members.     We  are  glad  to  have 


the  matter  set  straight  by  Secretary  R.    D.   W.   Connor 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 


Why  are  children  left-handed?  This  question  is  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Gould,  an  eminent  oculist;  and  according 
to  his  theory,  the  left-handed  pupil  is  left-eyed  and  left- 
bodied.  He  seems  to  prove  that  it  a  left-handed  child  is 
taught  to  write  with  his  right  hand,  he  will  be  inclined  to 
assume  positions  that  will  cause  bodily  and  nervous  trou- 
ble. 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  meets  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
March  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th.  Several  of  the  city  school 
boards  have  been  sending  their  superintendents  to  this 
meeting.  This  is  money  well  spent.  It  is  well  worth 
the  cost  just  to  keep  the  school  from  losing  itself  in 
routine. 


The  Uplift  asks  this  question:  "Is  there  a  city  in 
North  Carolina  whose  prosecuting  attorney  is  so  cruel 
that  he  can't  smile?"  We  might  pass  this  on  to  the 
teacher.  Is  there  a  teacher  in  North  Carolina  too  seri- 
ous to  smile?  Then  take  something  for  it.  Good  humor 
is  as  essential  to  success  as  mathematics,  and  a  sight 
more  easy. 


Remember  February  2  2nd.  The  children  should  know 
vi'hy  this  date  is  a  public  holiday.  Teachers  can  secure 
the  bulletin  on  Washington's  Birthday  without  price  by 
merely  writing  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  contains  sufficient  material  and  sugges- 
tions for  a  variety  of  exercises.  Every  teacher  should  be 
sure  to  get  a  cop3^ 


In  the  rural  schools  of  Porto  Rico  the  teacher  assem- 
bles each  morning  all  the  pupils  outdoors,  lined  up,  fac- 
ing the  building,  while  she  raises  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which  floats  over  every  school  building  in  the  island. 
As  the  flag  ascends,  the  children  salute  and  repeat  the 
words:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  coun- 
try for  which  I  stand:  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all." 


If  you  can  afford  a  trip  abroad  this  summer,  take  it. 
"My  trip  a  year  ago,"  writes  one  correspondent,  "was 
worth  double  the  money  paid  for  it."  North  Carolina 
Education  is  glad  to  print  the  advertisement  of  C.  B.  M. 
(Charles  E.  McCanless,  a  friend  of  the  editor),  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  who  is  making  up  now  a  number  of  parties 
for  these  foreign  summer  trips.  The  advertisement  it- 
self gives  nearly  all  the  particulars  one  needs  to  know 
in  order  to  enable  one  to  decide  whether  to  go  or  not. 
Ten  is  the  limit  for  any  one  party,  but  of  course  each 
party  will  have  a  competent  guide  and  the  usual  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  are  included  in  the  price  named. 
If  you  think  of  taking  the  trip,  write  at  once  before  the 
l)laces  are  all  taken. 
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Every  teacher  in  the  State  should  read  the  article  in 
this  number  by  Superintendent  John  L.  Harris  telling 
"Why  Free  Text-Books  Will  Remain  in  the  Lenoir 
Schools."  Superintendent  Tighe's  belief  expressed  in  the 
January  number  that  free  text-books  are  coming  has  at- 
tracted no  small  degree  of  attention  and  discussion, 
and  Mr.  Harris's  fuller  discussion  of  the  matter  from  an 
experimental  standpoint  will  give  yet  more  impetus  to 
serious  consideration  of  the  system  as  a  permanent  policy 
of  our  public  schools. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1910  is  devoted  to  "Good  Roads."  It 
is  packed  full  of  ammunition  for  the  cause  and,  if  widely 
distributed  and  read,  should  produce  results  in  better 
highways.  One  of  the  articles  is  on  the  "Relation  of 
Good  Roads  to  Schools,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hand.  He  goes 
straight  to  a  phase  of  the  issue  that  is  worth  thinking 
about  when  he  says  that  the  people  are  actually  paying 
more  for  inferior  schools  and  bad  roads  than  it  would 
cost  to  maintain  good  roads  and  good  schools — after 
they  are  once  established. 


Encourage  the  farm  boys  in  your  school  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  corn  club  contests  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Parker  of  Raleigh.  The  average  yield  raised  by  the 
beys  who  contested  last  year  was  fifty-seven  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  is  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the 
average  yield  for  the  entire  State.  When  your  boys 
learn  to  grow  corn,  they  will  learn  to  grow  other  crops 
also,  and  with  the  increase  in  their  crop  yields  will 
come  many  other  very  desirable  things  in  rural  lite.  The 
State  has  been  divided  into  ten  corn  club  districts,  and 
Mr.  Parker  wants  ten  thousand  boys  to  join  the  contest. 
See  to  it  that  the  farmer  boys  in  your  school  who  are 
between  twelve  and  seventeen  years  old  make  an  effort 
to  win  one  of  these  corn  prizes. 


The  farm  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  who  are 
not  in  some  of  the  junior  agricultural  clubs  had  as  well 
wake  up  and  get  busy.  The  United  States  Department 
01  Agriculture  has  information  of  395  counties  in  twenty- 
eight  States  in  which  such  clubs  are  organized,  with  a 
total  membership  of  about  144,000.  New  York  has 
about  75,000  members;  Nebraska,  25,000,  and  other 
States  smaller  numbers.  North  Carolian  has  350  mem- 
bers chiefly  in  the  boys'  corn  clubs.  One  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  2,000  members.  Corn-growing  contests  are 
probably  the  most  common  among  the  boys,  although 
many  other  crops  have  been  tried,  while  the  girls  com- 
pete in  bread-making  or  sewing,  or  even  test  their  skill 
against  that  of  the  boys  in  gardening.  A  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs  tells  you 
how  to  organize  the  clubs,  how  to  conduct  the  contests, 
and  what  publications  will  be  useful  to  the  boys  and 
girls.  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  upon  applica- 
tion to  a  member  of  Congress,  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS? 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  paper  by  Superintendent  R.  H. 
Latham  on  "What  Becomes  of  Our  High  School  Stu- 
dents?" Superintendent  Latham  has  done  the  schools 
of  the  State  a  distinct  service;  and  his  article  should  be 
read  by  every  school  man  in  the  State.  This  paper  has 
frequently  pointed  out  this  fact:  that  the  school  men  do 
not  keep   sufficient   records  of  the  student  body. 

Section  6  contains  a  most  excellent  suggestion,  and  if 
carried  out,  will  relieve  the  schools  of  the  State  of  the 
burden  of  filling  out  numerous  blanks  for  the  colleges  of 
the  State. 

Sections  9,  10,  and  11  tell  how  the  colleges  are  taking 
the  students  before  they  graduate  from  the  high  schools. 

Section  14  tells  an  interesting  story.  In  the  city 
schools  only  5  9  per  cent  of  the  students  are  to  be  found 
doing  a  higher  grade  work;  and  in  the  rural  schools  only 
42   per  cent. 

This  whole  paper  should  be  read  carefully. 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  HEALTH  IX  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  great  educational  change 
of  the  future  will  be  toward  teaching  the  fundamental 
principles  of  health.  We  have  barely  begun  yet.  But 
how  can  a  person  live  the  life  he  should  live  unless  he 
knows  how  to  live?  Under  our  present  system  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  learn  the  value  of  a  sound  physical  con- 
dition until  he  reaches  old  age,  and  this  is  too  late  to 
make  a  sound  body.  All  of  our  educational  and  religious 
schemes  begin  with  the  spiritual;  and  only  recently  have 
we  learned  anything  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  on 
the  spiritual. 

This  much  is  a  fact;  that  the  physical  condition  has 
tremendous  influence  on  the  spiritual.  From  this  stand- 
point we  will  undoubtedly  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  understanding  of  the  physical,  and  this  will  in- 
clude a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  cause  of 
disease,  and  the  possibilities  of  preventative  remedies. 

The  school  men  then  should  study  this  question.  The 
State  Superintendent-  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently 
issued  a  bulletin  on  "Teaching  Health  in  Public  Schools." 
In  this  little  pamphlet  are  discussed  "The  Claim  of  the 
Subject  of  Health  to  a  Place  in  Our  Public  School  Cur- 
riculum"; "A  Lesson  from  Medical  Inspection,  by  George 
H.  Martin,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass.;  "How  the  Inexpert  May  Study  Nature  Without 
Books,"  by  Rev.  George  W.  Lay,  of  Raleigh  (this  is  an 
article  copied  from  the  November  Education),  and  Health 
Reports  from  various  cities  and  counties. 

The  superintendent  should  not  lose  those  bulletins  in 
his  oiflce.  He  should  give  them  to  his  teachers  and  have 
them  discuss  these  subjects  in  the  county  meetings. 


The  University  of  Virginia  Summer  School  has  issued 
a  very  handsome  booklet  containing  thirty-two  half-tone 
cuts,  including  views  of  the  University,  the  Summer 
School.  Monticello,  etc.  The  number  is  limited,  but  as 
long  as  they  last  a  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teach- 
er holding  a  certificate  not  lower  than  first  grade,  who 
will  apply  for  it  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
University,  Virginia.  The  booklet  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing insight  into  the  delightful  summer  school  life  at  thii 
institution. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,    State  Supervisor  of  Teaciier  Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

FIRST     YEAR'S     COURSK.     1909-10. 


LESSON  V    HAMILTON'S  THE  RECITATION,  CHAPTERS  I.-II.  OF  PART  III. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 


FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

PART  III — CHAPTER  I. 
GEXKKAL  METHOD  IN  THE  RECITATION. 

As  Franklin  says,  "No  undertaking  can  be  carried  on 
successfully  without  method,"  therefore  it  is  a  profitable 
exercise  for  the  teacher  to  examine  the  work  in  the 
school  room  to  see  whether  he  or  she  really  has  any 
method,  or  whether  the  work  is  done  in  a  haphazard 
manner.  The  first  question  for  you  to  ask  yourself  is, 
"Have  I  anything  to  present  to  my  students  today;  do  I 
know  anything  that  is  worth  teaching?"  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  "How  shall  I  proceed;  how  shall  I  present  it?" 

This  chapter  then  deals  with  Presentation  in  another 
way.     Review  the  Outline  on  Presentation,  Lesson  10. 

(1)  jMcthod  Defined. — Have  you  any  systematic  plan 
for  teaching  reading,  language,  or  arithmetic?  Observe 
your  work  for  a  week  and  then  define  your  method,  tak- 
ing one  of  these  subjects  above. 

(2)  The  Fundamental  Characteristics  of  Method. 
The  first  characteristic  is  to  secure  knowledge;  the  sec- 
ond, to  think  about,  or  reflect  upon  it;  and  the  third,  to 
direct  this  thinking. 

(1)    Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

Take  a  reading  lesson  or  a  history  lesson.  The  teacher 
states  the  aim,  or  gives  the  child  something  to  hunt  for. 
^V■hich  is  the  better  plan,  to  let  the  child  work  out  the 
aim  and  then  make  an  outline  of  the  lesson  in  order  to 
discover  all  the  particulars  dealing  with  the  aim,  or  to 
give  the  outline  with  the  aim  in  order  to  aid  the  child  in 
reaching  the  aim? 

Take  for  example.  Chapter  XXV  in  White's  Beginner's 
History  of  the  United  States.  The  aim  of  this  lesson  is 
to  find  out  how  Boone  and  Clark  took  possession  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Would  you  give  the  class  the  aim  and 
then  have  them  to  read  it  over  carefully  and  make  their 
own  outline,  selecting  the  important  facts  to  prove  the 
aim;  or  would  you  in  giving  the  aim,  give  them  also  the 
outline  and  show  them  what  the  important  facts  are? 

Which  plan  do  you  think  would  cause  the  class  to  se- 
cure more  knowledge,  to  think  more  about  the  lesson, 
and  would  give  the  class  more  power  in  the  future  to  do 
right  thinking  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher?  Try  both 
plans  and  study  results. 

(2),  (3),  and  (4)  In  what  respects  are  the  Inductive 
and  Deductive  methods,  the  Objective  and  Subjective 
methods,  and  the  Empirical  or  Rational  methods  of  use 
to  the  teacher? 

,t 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

PART  iri--Chapter  IT. 
INDIVIDUAL  METHOD  IN  THE  RECITATION. 

In  lesson  XV  we  studied  the  Fundamental  Character- 
istics of  Method  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Analytic 


and  Synthetic  Jlethods.  This  question  was  asked,  would 
you  give  the  class  the  aim  and  then  have  the  students 
to  read  over  the  lesson  carefully  and  make  their  own 
outline  of  the  important  facts,  or  would  you  in  giving 
the  aim,  give  them  also  the  outline  and  point  out  the 
important  facts?     What  conclusions  did  you  reach? 

(1)  The  Lecture  Method. — AVhat  do  you  understand 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Lecture  Method?  Do  you 
conduct  any  recitation  or  a  part  of  a  recitation  by  this 
method? 

]44.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  this  Method. — 
How  much  of  this  method  should  the  teacher  adopt  in 
order  to  secure  the  advantages  mentioned?  To  what 
e.xtent  then  does  "telling  become  teaching?"  In  our 
last  lesson  we  referred  to  Chapter  XXV  in  White's  Be- 
ginner's History  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  you  have 
read  the  life  of  Boone  in  a  library  book  and  suppose  you 
wish  to  give  this  life  more  fully  on  class,  you  will  have 
to  use  the  lecture  method.  How  will  you  present  the 
story  in  order  to  get  the  best  results? 

(2)  The  Question  Method. — This  is  the  usual  method 
adopted  in  the  class  room. 

(1)  It  calls  for  the  contents  of  the  child's  memory. 
That  is,  when  the  class  comes  to  recite,  the  teacher,  by 
asking  questions,  learns  how  much  the  child  has  memor- 
ized. This  comes  under  the  head  of  Testing,  and  is  not 
teaching;  anybody  can  ask  these  simple  questions  if  he 
can  read. 

(2)  When  you  ask  the  story  in  Boone's  life  where 
his  daughter  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  how  can  you 
awaken  interest  by  the  question  method? 

t3)  When  Boone  left  North  Carolina  and  moved  to 
Kentucky,  he  followed  a  certain  route;  how  can  you  by 
a  series  of  questions  cause  the  student  to  discover  this 
route  and  the  location  of  Boonesboro?  Of  course  you 
must  have  a  good  map  of  the  country  before  you.  What 
then  v\'ould  you  say  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  method?  Compare  the  Socratic  method  with 
the  Question  method. 

IV.   Do  you  ever  use  the  Topic  method? 

After  studying  these  various  methods,  you  should  ob- 
serve your  daily  work  and  see  whether  you  can  improve 
your  individual  method  by  adopting  any  of  the  sugges- 
tions mentioned  here.  Whatever  you  do,  make  the 
method  your  own.  Are  the  suggestions  here  applicable 
to  the  first  grade  as  well  as  to  the  sixth? 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK— A  REVIEW. 

A   HISTORY   I-ESSOX. 

Method. — Suppose  we  study  a  part  of  Chapter  XXV  of 
White's  Beginner's  History  of  the  United  States.  The 
subject  of  this  lesson  is,  Boone  and  Clark  drive  the  Brit- 
ish out  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  This  lesson  is  too  long  for 
fifth   grade  pupils.      It   embraces  +oo  much   history   and 
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geography.  We  will  study  Boone  and  leave  Clark  for  the 
next  lesson. 

Our  aim  is  then  to  learn  how  Boone  won  Kentucky. 
When  assigning  this  work  take  your  geography.  Find 
Kentucky.  The  English  live  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
mountains  separate  them  from  Kentucky.  Point  this  out 
by  questions  and  talks.  Show  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
Kentucky.  Who  were  the  great  enemies  of  the  white 
people?  Locate  State  of  Pennsylvania  where  Boone  was 
born.  Locate  North  Carolina.  Find  Davie  County,  his 
first  home  in  North  Carolina;  then  Watauga  County 
where  he  married  and  settled  for  a  while.  When  did 
he  cross  the  mountains?  Tennessee.  Locate  Boones- 
boro.  It  is  about  18  miles  southeast  of  Lexington  on 
the  Kentucky  River.  After  this  preparation  restate  the 
Aim. 

How  did  Boone  win  Kentucky? 

The  students  should  now  study  the  lesson  in  the  text 
book.  Instruct  them  to  read  the  lesson  over  carefully 
to  "Clark  Leads  an  Expedition  North  of  the  Ohio."  After 
reading  it  carefully,  tell  them  to  reread  it  and  make  a 
note  of  the  important  things  that  Boone  did.  Each  im- 
portant fact  should  help  to  answer  this  question.  How  did 
Boone  win  Kentucky.  They  will  probably  bring  on  class 
the  following: 

1.  Boone's  Boyhood  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

2.  His  Life  in  Tennessee,  and  what  they  found  here. 

3.  Fort  at  Boonesboro — Why  the  fort  was  built. 

4.  His  daughter  is  rescued  from  the  Indians. 

5.  How  Settlers  Came  to  Boonesboro. 

6.  The  English  and  Indians  Attempt  to  Capture 
Boonesboro. 

From  this  outline,  discussed  in  detail,  answer  this 
question:       How  did  Boone  win  Kentucky? 

By  all  means  avoid  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  If  the  students  do  not  know  how  to  select  the 
important  facts  in  the  lesson  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
take  one  or  two  lessons  and  show  them;  but  they  should 
be  taught  to  make  this  outline,  and  from  it  they  should 
be  able  to  tell  the  whole  lesson  in  detail.  They  should 
sum  up  all  the  facts  and  answer  the  main  question  of  the 
lesson,  stated  in  the  Aim. 

On  class  the  teacher  may  review  the  geography  of  the 
country,  and  add  other  material  secured  from  the  library 
or  elsewhere.  In  fact,  she  should  be  able  to  give  more 
information  about  Boone  so  as  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
he  did  win  Kentucky  from  the  English  and  the  Indians. 

Study  this  lesson  after  the  plan  suggested  above;  then 
select  another  history  lesson  and  work  it  out  on  class.  If 
you  do  not  have  history,  take  a  reading  lesson,  or  a 
literature  lesson,  or  a  geography  lesson  and  prove  your 
method. 


SOJrE  VALrAULE  HELPS  THAT  ARE  FREE  TO 
EVERV  TEACHER. 

(Continued  from  Page  2.) 

hands  of  pupils.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  without 
definite  directions  about  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  instruction  was  rarely  ever  given. 
In  this  manual  outlines  and  stimulating  suggestions  have 
been  arranged  for  the  work  of  the  first  three  years. 
Many  teachers  will  find  it  sufficient  for  a  longer  course. 
The  treatment  is  so  simple,  and  arranged  with  such  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  little  children,  that  it  makes 
the  systematic  and  successful  teaching  of  the  subject  pos- 
sible from  the  very  beginning  when  pupils  first  enter 
school.      The   whole   of  it  is  closely  related   to   personal 


hygiene.  The  physiology  to  be  taught  is  only  essential 
physiology,  and  the  hygiene,  applied  hygiene.  It  deals 
with  the  every-day  environment  of  the  children  in  home 
and  school,  and  with  the  laws  of  health  that  affect  the 
every-day  life  of  the  pupils.  So  we  find  such  subjects 
as  the  following:  The  Effects  in  Warmth  of  Differently 
Colored  Clothing;  How  Much  to  Sleep,  and  Under  What 
Condition  One  Sleeps  Best;  Night  Air  is  as  good  as  Day 
Air;  Expensive  and  Inexpensive  Foods  of  Equal  Nutritive 
Value;  Careless  Spitting;  Mouth  Breathing;  Using  An- 
other's Handkerchief;  Why  the  Smell  of  Liquor  on 
One's  Breath  When  the  Drink  Went  Only  Into  the  Stom- 
ach; Clothes  Must  Be  Changed  Whether  They  Look  Dirty 
or  Not.  The  bulletin  serves  as  a  complete  guide  for  oral 
lessons  in  a  three-years'  course  and  for  occasional  health 
talks  to  the  entire  school. 

Opening  Exercises  for  Public  Schools  (Bulletin  XI, 
32  pages,  prepared  by  Allen  J.  Barwick). — There  must 
be  some  sort  of  transition  period  from  out-of-school  life 
to  serious  school  duties  inside.  This  little  bulletin  was 
prepared  with  the  hope  that  it  would  suggest  to  teachers 
how  to  make  use  of  the  transition  period  in  pleasurable 
and  profitable  employment  and  find  in  it  a  new  resource 
for  increasing  interest  in  school  work,  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  Often  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
purposes  of  opening  exercises,  the  spirit  in  which  they 
should  be  observed,  and  some  results  from  conducting 
them  in  more  than  a  perfunctory  sort  of  way,  such  top- 
ics as  the  following  are  treated  in  detail:  Before  Books, 
Roll  Call,  Singing,  Bible  Reading,  Prayer,  Stories,  Mem- 
ory Gems,  Special  Weeks  or  Months,  Experiments,  Pic- 
ture Study,  and  Word  Study.  Helpful  material  is  given 
on  the  subjects  mentioned  to  supplement  the  suggestions. 
A  few  of  the  very  best  short  Bible  readings  are  pointed 
out,  also  songs  most  suitable  for  school  use;  and  prov- 
erbs and  maxims,  the  history  of  some  very  interesting 
words,  and  numerous  memory  gems  by  grades  are  given. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  full,  but  is  designed  to  stimulate 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  make  special  preparation  for 
these  exercises  in  advance  and  keep  on  the  lookout  for 
suitable  material  to  use. 


^\^^Y  free  text  books  will  re>l\in  in  the 

LENOIR  SCHOOLS. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 
subject.  Every  one  here  knows  what  it  means  to  change 
text  books.  You  have  heard  the  howl  "Books!"  "Books!" 
from  every  direction,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  us  have 
hesitated  to  introduce  what  we  believed  to  be  a  better  and 
more  teachable  bock  because  we  feared  criticism  and 
censure.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  been  less  abused 
over  the  changes  in  text  books  for  the  past  two  years 
than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  change  of  books  is  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Just  think!  no  abuse;  no  complaint  over 
changing  text  books.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
rest. 

(6)  And,  lastly,  the  system  is  essentially  democratic. 
It  guarantees  to  all  an  equal  chance  and  holds  out  to 
every  child  the  same  opportunity.  The  idea  of  the  Free 
School  is  to  educate  all  the  children,  and  whenever  a 
child  is  kept  away  from  school  because  of  the  parents' 
inability  to  furnish  the  necessary  books  for  that  child, 
just  so  far  has  the  school  failed  in  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  founded.  Is  it  sound  business  principles  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  build  and  equip  schools,  thous- 
ands more  to  pay  teachers,  and  then  fail  to  furnish  the 
child  the  very  thing  which  Is  absolutely  indispensable — 
books. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  DURHAM  COUNTY 

0.   W.  Massey,  County  Superintendent. 


Our  monthly  meetings  have  been  a  success.  The  en- 
tire teaching  force  of  the  county  attends  regularly.  In 
addition  to  this,  about  half  of  our  teachers  have  received 
weekly  instruction  from  the  Departments  of  Education, 
English,  History,  and  Biology  of  Trinity  College.  As  I 
have  recently  said  in  my  annual  report  Of  the  public 
schools  of  Durham  County,  the  improvement  of  the  meth- 
od of  teaching  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship are  direct  results  of  this  instruction.  I  fear  that 
the  teachers  and  people  of  the  county  of  Durham  have 
not  fully  appreciated  the  immense  advantages  of  Trinity 
College  with  the  other  educational  forces  of  the  county. 
This  institution  is  working  daily  with  the  schools  of  the 
county  and  the  two  results  mentioned  above  are  already 
in  evidence.  We  have  here  a  complete  "educational  lad- 
der." The  Elementary  School,  the  High  School,  and  the 
College.  There  is  no  over-lapping  of  work,  such  as  we 
hear  of  in  other  counties.  Trinity  College  maintains  a 
standard  equal  to  that  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
South.  She  aids  us  in  building  up  our  high  schools  by 
arranging  instruction  for  our  teachers  and  excluding  all 
high  school  \\ork  from  her  Freshman  class.  In  this  way 
she  helps  us  to  maintain  a  good  four-year  high  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  which  could  not  exist 
if  she  took  our  students  from  the  second  or  third  year. 
Her  department  of  education  aids  us  materially  in  per- 
fecting our  elementary  schools;  and  the  instruction  now 
offered  makes  a  progressive  course  of  study  that  con- 
verts our  regular  institute  work  and  our  biennial  ex- 
aminations into  a  very  positive  force  for  improvement  in 


teaching. 


A  Correspondence  Course. 


Enlarging  upon  the  work  of  the  past  two  years,  we 
have  planned  to  reach  all  of  the  teachers.  About  half 
of  the  teachers  lived  so  far  from  Durham  that  it  was  not 
convenient  for  them  to  be  present  at  the  Saturday  meet- 
ings; and  these  weekly  classes  have  been  converted  into 
a  correspondence  course.  We  have  arranged  three  courses 
for  this  year. 

(1)  Method  and  School  Management. — This  course  is 
based  on  Hamilton's  Recitation,  and  is  a  practical  study 
of  school-room  problems. 

(2)  Home  Geography. — Geography  treats  of  the  earth 
as  the  home  of  man.  We  have  begun  at  home  to  study 
what  nature  has  done  for  our  county;  what  man  has 
done  with  these  gifts,  and  what  man  ought  to  do  with 
them.  We  are  combining  here  Agriculture,  Nature  Study, 
and  Industrial  Geography.  Our  purpose  is  to  make  the 
school  serve  the  community. 

(3)  literature. — There  is  so  much  of  life  to  be  drawn 
from  literature  that  we  have  made  this  the  third  course 
for  the  year. 

These  courses  are  conducted  through  weekly  corre- 
spondence by  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  College. 
Chapters  or  subjects  are  assigned  for  weekly  study  and 
suggestions  are  made  to  aid  the  teacher  in  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  purposes  of  the  various  subjects.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  teacher  submits  in  writing  the 
results  of  the  weekly  study;  and  this  is  taken  as  the  text 
for  the  monthly  meetings.  The  interest  in  the  monthly 
meetings   is    greater   than   ever   before.      Teachers    from 


other  counties  take  the  correspondence  work  and  attend 
our  monthly  meetings. 

A  Continuous  Institute. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  our  teachers  will  stand  exami- 
nation on  these  courses,  and  successful  work  excuses 
them  from  the  regular  biennial  examinations  and  from 
attending  the  institute.  In  fact,  the  old  institute  has 
been  changed  to  a  continuous  institute  conducted  by  cor- 
respondence and  monthly  meetings. 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  given  us  the  seal  of  his  approval  in  the  fol- 
lowing decision: 

"Believing  that  the  teachers  will  derive  more  benefit 
from  the  plan  suggested  in  your  letter  of  July  2  6th  than 
they  would  from  a  regular  two  weeks'  institute,  I  heart- 
ily approve  of  the  plan,  and  authorize  you  to  notify  the 
teachers  that  it  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  attendance  up- 
on the  institute  and  of  the  work  prescribed  at  the  regu- 
lar county  institutes,  provided  the  work  and  the  attend- 
ance on  the  monthly  meetings  is  made  mandatory  as  the 
work  of  the  county  institutes  and  attendance  thereon  is 
under  the  law.  I  shall  be  glad  to  approve  also  the  se- 
lection of  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks  to  aid  in  conducting  this 
work.  In  case  your  Board  approves,  you  can  cancel  the 
institute  and  notify  the  teachers  to  that  effect." 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS? 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 
or  in  a  different  school  this  year.     This  tendency  among 
people  in  rural  communities  Is  significant. 

(IS)  The  city  and  town  high  schools  lost  2.6  per  cent 
and  the  rural  high  schools  4  per  cent  of  their  students 
because  those  students  or  somebody  else  said  they  had  to 
go  to  work. 

(19)  The  desire  of  going  to  work  took  2.4  per  cent 
of  the  city  and  town  high  school  students  and  3.5  of  the 
rural  high  school  students. 

(20)  Lack  of  ability  caused  1.4  per  cent  of  the  city 
and  town  high  school  students  to  withdraw,  but  the  per- 
centage among  the  rural  high  school  students  was  less 
than  1  per  cent. 

(21)  Indifference  removed  1.3  per  cent  of  the  rural 
high  school  students,  but  the  percentage  among  the  city 
and  town  high  school  students  was  less  than  1  per  cent. 

(22)  The  rural  high  school  students  furnished  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  their  number  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion.     They  are  not  graduates. 

(23)  For  unknown  causes,  13  per  cent  of  the  city  and 
town  high  school  students  and  19  per  cent  of  the  rural 
high  school  students  of  1908-1909  are  out  of  school  this 
year. 

EUROPEAN    TOURS    FOR    TEACHERS 


Weeks 

Cost 

Countries  Visited 

Month  of  Sailinjr 

No. 

6 
8 

?325.00 
350.00 
399.00 
469.00 
500.00 
500.00 
600.00 
600- 00 
650.00 
800.00 

N.,  D.,  G- A.,  1.,  S.  F.,  E 

May,  June,  July 

May,  June,  July 

70 
70 

7 

E  .  F.,  S..  G.,  I - 

G 

s 

G 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Sc,  E..  F.,  G.,  S.,  I.  - 

I.,  S.,  G..  H.,  B.,  F..  E.,  Sc- 
I.,  S..  G.,  H.,  B.,  F.,  E..  Sc._.. 

May,  June,  July 

X 
V 
20 
30 

10 
10 

I..S..G..H..B..F.,  E.,  Sc.  Ir.. 
E^ypt  Pal  ,  Tur..  Gr.,  I. 



N.  Norway;  D.  Denmark;  G,  Germany;  A,  Austria;  I,  Italy;  S,  Switzerland; 
F,  France;  E,  England;  Sc,  Scotland;  Ir,  Ireland. 

Party  limited  to  twelve.     Oberammergau  thin  year.     Any  price  and  almost 
any  date.     Write  for  information  (inclosing  stamp)  to 

C.  E.  M.,  No.  35  College  House,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
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TA^^NTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  SCHOOL  MEN. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 

ports.  In  this  report  the  committee  was  guided  by  the 
following:  What  intellectual  use,  what  social  use,  or 
what  immediate  utilitarian  value  has  the  subject? 

The  report  was  well  received,  and  it  was  voted  to  pub- 
lish it  within  thirty  days  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
al!  the  school  men.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
was  made  the  chairman  of  a  special  committee  for  his 
special  subject,  to  report  back  to  the  Association  a  year 
hence. 

This  report  will  be  published  in  full  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  men. 

Teacher  Training. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Bivins  aroused  no  little  interest  in  his  ad- 
dress on  teacher  training.  He  said  that  all  criticism  of 
teachers  should  be  made  in  private;  that  the  self  activity 
of  the  teacher  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  the  self 
activity  of  the  child.  "The  keeping  in  of  children  after 
school,"  he  said,  "is  little  short  of  a  psychological  crime, 
and  it  ought  to  be  condemned.  I  have  seen  a  great 
amount  of  bad  temper  and  vitiated  morals  as  the  result 
of  that  practice.  We  must  recognize  the  stage  known  as 
the  'fatigue  point,'  where  teacher  and  pupil  have  been 
worn  to  a  frazzle.'' 

Prof.  J.  A.  Matheson  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a 
more  intelligent  child  study.  He  was  especially  strong 
In  relating  the  troubles  of  the  school  room  to  physical  de- 
f«.cts.  He  defined  the  motive  of  discipline  and  discussed 
the  organization  and  its  effect  upon  the  child.  One  sub- 
ject especially  that  Professor  Matheson  called  attention 
to  is  the  slavish  adherence  to  routine.  Here  he  pleaded 
for  some  consideration  of  the  teacher.  "We  lay  too 
much  emphasis  on  report  making."  He  admitted  that 
we  do  not  keep  sufiicient  records,  but  that  much  of  what 
the  teacher  does  now  is  useless  and  does  not  contribute 
to  permanent  reports. 

Professor  Matheson  opposed  the  present  plan  of  re- 
quiring children  to  march  in  and  out  of  school,  on  the 
ground  that  it  tends  to  uniformity  and  is  unnatural. 
Superintendent  Craven  of  Kinston,  took  issue  with  him 
on  this  point. 

The  closing  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks  on 
"A  Comparison  of  School  Systems."  This  will  be  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to  those  teachers 
who  desire  a  copy. 

Health  in  the  Schools. 

One  feature  of  the  Association  was  the  address  of  Dr. 
C.  W.  Stiles,  in  Craven  Memorial  Hall  of  Trinity  College. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  bad  weather,  there  was  a  good 
audience  of  citizens,  superintendents,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Of  course.  Dr.  Stiles'  subject  was  "The  Hook 
Worm,"  but  his  remarks  on  preventing  disease  should  be 
read  by  every  intelligent  citizen.  "The  great  loss  of 
human  life,"  he  said,  "is  not  from  epidemics.  In  114 
years  of  observation  there  have  been  fewer  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  than  occur  every  year  from  tuberculosis. 
The  one  is  spectacular;  the  other  drains  the  human 
family  constantly." 

Dr.  Stiles  illustrated  his  lecture  on  the  hook  worm, 
which  has  been  introductd  into  this  country  by  the 
negro  race.  "It  is  an  African  disease,"  he  said.  "We  are 
payinig  the  penalty  of  having  two  races  together." 

Concluding  he  appealed  to  the  Southern  people  to 
"clean  up,"  and  make  health  conditions  here  so  attractive 
that  human  life   might  be  spared.      He  admonished  the 


college  students  and  the  educators  to  stand  by  him  in  the 
mighty  efforts  to  reduce  the  unnecessarily  high  death 
rate  following  typhoid  fever  and  the  hook  worm  disease. 

Round  Table  Talks. 

In  the  round  table  discussion  of  Friday  afternoon, 
much  life  was  in  evidence. 

Supt.  C.  L.  Coon  spoke  for  vertical  writing.  This 
brought  on  more  talk.  Superintendent  Connelly  of  Ox- 
ford, asked  about  the  use  of  copy  books.  Only  a  few 
hands  went  up.  Evidently  the  copy  book  is  not  a  strong 
element. 

Superintendent  Harris  of  Lenoir,  spoke  in  favor  of 
free  text  books.  Others  discussed  the  value  of  renting 
books.  Superintendent  Graham  told  of  the  free  text  book 
use  in  Fayetteville  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Evidently 
the  free  text  book  method  is  gaining  ground. 

The  Editor  regrets  that  he  could  not  hear  the  paper 
of  Superintendent  Tighe  of  Asheville,  on  How  to  Teach 
Children  to  Study.  This  will  be  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Conrtesies  to   the  Superintendents. 

The  Merchants  Association  gave  a  delightful  reception 
in  the  elegant  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  after  the 
session  Thursday  evening.  Here  the  business  men  of  the 
city  were  introduced  to  the  school  men  of  the  State.  On 
Friday  afternoon  after  the  round  table  discussion,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  schools  gave  a  reception.  Here  the 
city  teachers  were  introduced  to  the  Superintendents; 
and  on  Friday  evening  after  the  address  of  Superintend- 
ent Tighe  and  Dr.  Stiles,  the  faculties  of  Trinity  College 
and  Trinity  Park  School  gave  a  reception  in  the  college 
library.  Here  the  faculties  of  the  two  institutions  were 
introduced  to  the  superintendents. 

These  courtesies  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  school 
men  and  to  the  fame  of  Durham  and  her  institutions. 

Resolutions. 

Suitable  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Prof.  Wingate 
Underbill  were  read  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Blair.  Thanks  were 
offered  to  the  Merchants'  Association,  to  the  Durham 
High  School  and  to  Trinity  College  for  their  courtesies. 
One  important  resolution  was  that  endorsing  the  work 
of  Dr.  Stiles.  Thanks  were  tendered  the  press  of  the  city 
for  its  full  report  of  these  meetings.  A  resolution  was 
passed  urging  the  school  boards  to  pay  the  way  of  at 
least  one  primary  teacher  to  the  primary  teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Officers. 

The   following   officers   were   elected: 
President,  Harry  Howell  of  High  Point. 
Vice  President,  W.  D.  Carmichael  of  Durham. 
Secretary,  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson  of  Greenville. 


The  Irish  Schoolmaster's  Prayer  for  a  Little  Child. 

O  Lord,  O  God,  take  pity  on  this  little  soft  child.  Put 
wisdom  in  his  head,  cleanse  his  heart,  scatter  the  mist 
from  his  mind,  and  let  him  learn  his  lessons  like  the 
other  boys.  O  Lord,  Thou  wert  Thyself  young  one  time; 
take  pity  on  youth.  O  Lord,  Thou  Thyself  shed  tears; 
dry  the  tears  of  this  little  lad.  Listen,  O  Lord,  to  the 
prayer  of  Thy  servant  and  do  not  keep  from  him  this 
little  thing  he  is  asking  of  Thee.  O  Lord,  bitter  are  the 
tears  of  a  child;  sweeten  them.  Deep  are  the  thoughts 
of  a  child;  quiet  them.  Sharp  is  the  grief  of  a  child; 
take  it  from  him.  Soft  is  the  heart  of  a  child;  do  not 
harden  it. — Douglas  Hyde,  in  his  play,  "The  Village 
Schoolmaster." 
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The  Washington's  Birthday  Bulle- 
tin prepared  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Barwick  is 
in  demand.  The  review  of  it  in  Jan- 
uary Education  brought  a  number  of 
applications  for  it  to  this  office.  But 
we  do  not  have  copies  for  distribu- 
tion. Write  direct  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Bar- 
wick, State  Department  of  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  who  will  send  copies 
free  to  teachers  of  this  State. 

*  *    * 

The  swelling  tide  of  interest  in 
agricultural  clubs  for  boys  and  girls 
has  caused  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  issue  a  bulle- 
tin on  the  subject,  its  title  being 
"Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural 
Clubs."  It  contains  about  twenty 
pages  of  illustrations  and  reading 
matter.  The  objects  of  such  clubs, 
what  the  clubs  have  done  in  different 
States  and  how  they  have  done  it, 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
helps,  how  the  work  is  related  to  the 
schools,  suggestions  for  organizing 
junior  agricultural  clubs,  and  a  list 
of  available  publications,  are  some  of 
the  sections  which  give  the  bulletin 
interest  and  practical  value.  Write 
for  a  copy.  It  is  known  as  Farmers' 
Bulletin  3S5  and  is  sent  free.  Ad- 
dress the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Publications,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

*  *    * 

In  a  recent  review  of  Mr.  Clarence 
H.  Foe's  "A  Southerner  in  Europe"we 
suggested  its  value  as  a  collateral 
text-book  for  class  work  in  certain 
branches.  Already  two  or  three  su- 
perintendents have  written  of  their 
intention  thus  to  use  it.  One  of  them 
writes  as  follows:  "I  have  read  the 
book  with  much  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  have  decided,  if  I  can  get  copies 
at  a  satisfactory  price,  to  use  it  as  a 
text-book  for  my  advanced  class  in 
English.  I  feel  that  the  real  merit  of 
the  book  both  from  a  literary  and 
educational  point  of  view  justifies  me 
in  using  it  as  a  basis  of  study  for  my 
class  in  literature."  Believing  that 
other  teachers  also  might  be  interest- 
ed in  knowing  the  price  of  the  book 
to  schools,  the  publisher  of  North 
Carolina  Education  made  inquiry 
and  is  authorized  to  say  that  where 
schools  order  six  or  more  copies  at 
one  time  the  most  favorable  discounts 
will  be  given.  There  is  a  cloth  edi- 
tion and  and  a  substantial  but  cheap- 
er paper  edition,  either  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Mutual  Publish- 
ing Company,  Raleigh,  N.C. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

>Ialret.  La  Petite  Princesse.  Ed- 
ited by  Edith  Healy.  Cloth,  16mo, 
154  pages.  Price,  35  cents.  Ameri- 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago. 

This  story  for  beginners  is  simple 


in  style,  and  interesting  in  subject 
matter.  It  is  a  French  variant  of 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  with  a  little 
girl  as  heroine  instead  of  a  boy. 
Following  each  chapter  are  conversa- 
tional questions  in  French  based  on 
its  contents,  as  well  as  English  exer- 
cises for  translation  into  French.  No 
notes  are  appended  to  the  text,  as 
the  complete  vocabulary  supplies  all 
needed  assistance  in  translation. 
^« 

Ries.  Easy  Gemian  Stories.  Ed- 
ited by  Ernest  H.  Biermann,  Instruc- 
to  or  German,  Indiana  University. 
Cloth,  16mo,  183  pages.  Price,  35 
cents.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chincago. 

This  book  contains  eight  short 
fanciful  tales  of  great  charm  and 
freshness,  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  edited  for  American  schools. 
They  partake  of  the  charms  of 
Grimm's  Marchen,  are  told  simply 
and  directly,  contain  no  difficulties  of 
style,  and  form  attractive  elementary 
reading  matter.  In  addition  to  help- 
ful footnotes,  and  a  complete  vocabu- 
lary, sets  of  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises afford  simple  practice  on  the 
constructions  found  in  the  text. 

Lamb's  Selected  Essays  of  Ella. 
Edited  by  John  F.  Genung,  Professor 
in  Amherst  College.  Cloth,  16mo, 
2  64  pages.  Price,  40  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

This,  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  Gateway  Series  of  English  Texts 
for  College  Entrance  Requirements, 
contains  fifteen  of  Lamb's  best  es- 
says, including  those  on  Poor  Rela- 
tions, Old  China,  Grace  before  Meat, 
and  the  celebrated  Dissertation  upon 
Roast  Pig.  The  appended  notes 
serve  to  promote  the  student's  inter- 
est in  the  essay  itself,  and  in  what 
the  author  has  at  heart,  rather  than 
in  mere  diry  and  dead  details  of 
grammar  or  philology  or  history: 
they  will,  therefore,  inspire  the  wish 
to  know  more  of  this  delightful  es- 
sayist and  his  work.  The  Introd\ic- 
tion  treats  of  Lamb's  life,  interests, 
and  personal  traits,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  relation  to  his  writ- 
ings. 

Martin's  French  A^erb.  By  Lieu- 
tenant F.  Martin,  Instructor  in  Mod- 
ern Languages,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Cloth,  12m,  359 
pages.  Price,  $1.25.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  work  teaches  the  student  how 
to  use  the  French  verb  at  the  same 
time  that  he  learns  to  conjugate  it. 
It  shows  him  what  preposition,  if 
any,  follows  a  verb  before  an  in- 
finitive, and  also  how  to  form  a  sen- 


tence with  the  verb.  For  this  pur- 
pose complete  conjugations  of  all 
French  verbs  are  given,  and  their 
idiomatic  use  is  carefully  illustrated. 
The  verbs  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  Verb  lists  are 
included,  showing  the  verbs  requir- 
ing the  various  prepositions,  and  also 
those  used  reflexively  in  French  and 
not  in  English,  with  questions  in 
English  to  be  translated  by  the  stu- 
dent. The  verb  dictionary  gives  the 
idiomatic  use  of  all  verbs  offering 
pecularities  or  difficulties. 

McKinley's  Pupil's  Notebook  and 
Study  Outline  in  Roman  History.    By 

Edna  M.  McKinley,  Ph.B.,  Teacher 
of  Ancient  and  European  History, 
Central  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Manila,  144  pages,  7x8%  inches. 
Price,  25  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  notebook  combines  the  topical 
and  library  methods  of  studying  his- 
tory. There  is  a  skeleton  outline  of 
topics,  with  indications  of  subdivis- 
ions, and  blank  spaces  in  which  the 
student  is  to  write  the  more  impor- 
tant sub-topics,  and  other  brief  notes 
to  complete  the  outline.  Special  top- 
ics for  collateral  reading  are  inserted 
to  supplement  the  text  in  the  proper 
places.  Reports  of  these  special 
topics  are  to  be  made  in  class  in 
connection  with  the  regular  text  les- 
son, and  are  to  be  written  by  the  stu- 
dent on  the  blank  pages  left  for  this 
purpose  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Very 
full  lists  of  books,  with  pages  speci- 
fied, to  be  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection, follow  each  period.  There 
are  also  nine  outline  maps  to  be  fill- 
ed in,  and  numerous  spaces  for  draw- 
ings and  plans  to  be  made  by  the 
pupil  after  consulting  the  books  men- 
tioned. 

Bcebe's  Picture  Primer.  By  Ella 
M.  Beebe,  Critic  Teacher,  Detroit 
Normal  School,  Cloth,  Svo,  112 
pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  2  5 
cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,   Cincinnati,  and   Chicago. 

This  primer  will  prepare  the  child 
for  any  first  reader.  The  vocabulary 
includes  only  lOS  words,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  book  is  entirely  in 
script.  The  gradation  is  perfect,  the 
stories  are  interesting,  and  numerous 
rhymes  and  jingles  to  be  memorized 
are  included.  Continuity  of  thought 
and  interest  are  maintained  by  the 
judicious  use  of  small  pictures  of 
things  with  which  the  child  is  fa- 
miliar. The  book  contains  3  40  pic- 
tures, including,  besides  hundreds  of 
small  pen  and  ink  drawings  in  the 
text,  many  larger  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings.  Several  of  the 
smaller  pictures  are  printed  in  color, 
and  the  book  is  illustrated  In  an 
unusually  attractive  manner.  It  is 
so  simple  that  children  can  read  it 
with   confidence  and   ease,   and   it   is 
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also  so  rich  in  thought  and  Imagery 
that  every  lesson  will  attract  and 
please.  As  a  primer  it  stands  alone, 
and  is  so  entirely  unique  in  character 
that  comparison  with  any  other  is 
impossible. 

Slanual  for  the  Eleanor  Smith  Mus- 
ic Course.  By  Eleanor  Smith,  Head 
of  Department  of  Music,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago. 
Cloth,  square  Svo,  177  pages.  Price, 
50  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  Manual  simplifies  the  work 
given  in  the  Eleanor  Smith  Music 
Course,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
average  grade  teacher  to  use  the  se- 
ries without  the  help  of  a  special 
teacher.  The  methods  in  use  are  pro- 
gressive, and  the  material  is  fresh, 
musical,  and  attractive.  In  addition 
to  an  outline  of  the  course,  the  book 
contains  much  reading  matter  of 
value  to  any  one  interested  in  public 
school  music.  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  vocal  exercises  which  are 
adapted  to  all  stages  of  development 
of  the  child  voice.  Solfeggios  by 
well-known  masters  are  included,  and 
will  be  found  useful  among  the  older 
children.  The  material  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  in  the  first 
grade  is  ample  in  quantity,  and  va- 
ried and  charming  in  quality.  Both 
the  folk  song  and  the  artistic  song 
are  represented,  the  works  of  stand- 
ard as  well  as  more  modern  song 
writers  having  contributed  to  the 
collection. 

Davidson's  Human  Body  and 
Health — Intermediate.  By  Alvin  Da- 
vison, M.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph. -D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Biology  in  Lafayette  College. 
Cloth,  12mo,  223  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  50  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago. 

The  advanced  book  in  this  series, 
already  issued,  has  received  the 
warmest  indorsement  for  the  prac- 
tical manner  in  which  it  teaches  the 
lessons  of  healthful,  sanitary  living 
and  the  prevention  of  disease.  The 
present  volume,  though  more  ele- 
mentary in  its  treatment,  follows  the 
same  plan,  and  while  including  a 
sufficient  amount  of  technical  anato- 
my and  physiology,  devotes  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  personal 
and  public  health.  It  does  this  in 
such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  inter- 
est of  boys  and  girls,  and  fix  in  their 
minds  the  essentials  of  right  living. 
In  place  of  general  statements  in  re- 
gard to  promoting  health,  specific 
facts  and  full  explanations  are  given, 
showing  how  disease  is  caused  and 
how  the  body  may  be  kept  well  and 
strong.  The  study  of  this  book  will 
help  the  pupils  to  practice  intelli- 
gently in  their  daily  lives  the  teach- 
ings of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and 
will  improve  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  thus  that  of  society. 


The   Teaching   of   Geography.      By 

J.  Southerland,  President  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Platterville,  Wisconsin. 
2  95  pages.  Scott.  Foresman  &  Com- 
pany,  Chicago. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  do  more 
than  merely  hear  lessons  from  a 
text-book  will  really  find  in  this  vol- 
ume many  practical  suggestions  of 
real  value.  The  author  discusses  the 
subject  under  three  heads  as  follows: 

Part  I:  The  Nature  and  Scope  of 
Geography.  Chapter  I.  treats  of  the 
nature  of  geography,  what  it  really 
embraces  and  how  many  other  sub- 
jects contribute  to  it;  and  how  much 
light  geography  throws  on  other  sub- 
jects. Then  follow  Geographic  Con- 
ditions and  Effects,  Phases  of  Geogra- 
phy Study,  The  Relation  of  Geogra- 
phy to  the  Sciences,  The  Relation  of 
Geography  to  History,  The  Aims  of 
Geography  Study,  Humor  and  Social 
Geography,  and  Geography  and  Life. 

Part  II:  The  Teaching  of  Geogra- 
phy. Under  this  head  the  author  dis- 
cusses in  seven  chapters  the  teacher's 
relation  to  the  subject:  The  Teach- 
er's Preparation,  Better  Methods  in 
Geography,  An  Inductive  Lesson,  A 
Deductive  Development  Lesson,  Re- 
gional Geography,  Generalization  and 
Organization  of  Geographical  Mate- 
rials, and  The  Use  of  Text-Books. 

Part  III:  Practical  Suggestions. 
This  division  of  the  subject  contains 
much  of  value:  The  Magazine  Arti- 
cles and  Government  Publications  in 
Teaching  Geography,  The  Value  of 
Pictures  in  Teaching  Geography,  The 
Value  of  Illustrative  Materials  and 
Field  Work,  Suggestions  on  Weather 
Study,  Maps  and  Models  and  Their 
Uses,  Suggestions  on  the  Study  of 
Soils,  and  Bibliography. 

The  topics  presented  above  give 
some  idea  of  what  the  author  has  at- 
tempted. In  his  treatment  he  has 
brought  the  material  down  to  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  teacher's  under- 
standing, and  has  made  the  book  one 
of  real  value.  It  could  be  used  in 
the  teacher's  reading  courses  with 
much  profit,  and  any  teacher  would 
be  benefited  by  a  careful  study  of  it. 
— E.   C.   B. 

Tar  Heel  Tales.  By  H.  E.  C.  Bry- 
ant, "Red  Buck."  Preface  by  Thom- 
as J.  Pence.  Cloth,  218  pages,  illus- 
trated with  ten  full  page  half-tones. 
Price,  $1.50,  postpaid.  Stone  &  Bar- 
ringer  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  of  218 
pages,  exclusive  of  the  preface  by  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Pence  and  of  the  ten  full 
page  half-tones.  It  contains  eighteen 
stories,  every  one  an  encore-bringer. 
The  writer  has  managed  to  read  a 
dozen  of  them  thus  far  by  watching 
his  chances  when  other  members  of 
the  family  were  not  looking  or  were 
attending  church.  These  short  stories 
are  aptly  named  "Tar  Heel  Tales." 
Every  one  is  flavored  with  some  phase 
of  North  Carolina  life,  and  is  told  in 


that  happy  style  which  has  given  Mr. 
Bryant  fame.  There  is  no  other  Tar 
Heel  story-teller  like  him.  In  the 
very  first  story  and  illustration,  "Un- 
cle Ben's  Lost  Fox  Race,"  there  is  a 
pathos  which  touches  the  heart  like 
the  melody  of  "Old  Black  Joe,"  sung 
by  low  sweet  voices.  "Until  Death 
Do  Us  Part"  is  another  pathetic  story 
of  a  different  kind.  "And  the  Signs 
Failed  Not"  and  "A  Negro  and  His 
Friend"  give  intimate  glimpses  into  a 
phase  of  the  race  problem  which  will 
enlighten  those  who  do  not  know  who 
are  the  negro's  best  friends.  "The 
Irishman's  Game  Cock"  and  "Uncle 
George  and  the  Englishman"  are 
both  humor-charged  explosives.  The 
fun  is  exhilarating,  the  pathos  deep 
but  unobtrusive,  the  Tar  Heel  flavor 
is  everywhere,  the  dialect  is  inimit- 
able. 

This  collection  of  stories  is  appro- 
priately and  affectionately  dedicated 
to  Mr.  J.  P  .Caldwell,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  in  the  service  of 
which  paper  Mr.  Bryant  acquired  the 
name  "Red  Buck,"  as  related  in  one 
of  the  tales,  and  has  learned  the 
folks  and  their  ways  in  every  corner 
of  Tar-Heeldom.  The  book  is  me- 
chanically an  interesting  product  of 
the  book-maker's  art.  The  printing, 
paper,  and  binding  are  all  good.  The 
cloth  covering  used  is  a  brown 
checked  apron  ginghams  and  the  title 
"Tar  Heel  Tales"  is  twined  about 
with  a  burry  pine  bough  stamped  in 
green  and  pine-bark  brown.  Who 
else  but  Mr.  C.  S.  Stone  would  have 
thought  of  this  and  who,  besides, 
would  have  thought  it  out  so  well! 

If  you  are  a  Tar  Heel  or  love  Tar 
Heel  folks  and  traditions,  get  this 
book  of  Tar  Heel  tales  and  have  it 
for  your  own. 


The  new  1910  catalogue  of  King's 
Business  College  (Raleigh  and  Char- 
lotte) is  one  of  the  finest  publica- 
tions ever  issued  in  the  State.  It  is 
very  beautiful  in  paper,  printing,  and 
illustration.  Those  of  our  readers  or 
of  theil-  pupils  who  think  of  taking  a 
business  course  should  send  for  this 
catalogue.  Besides  being  a  work  of 
art,  the  reading  matter  and  illustra- 
tions give  much  helpful  information 
to  those  seeking  a  live,  practical  busi- 
ness college. 

We  are  headquarters  for  examina- 
tion helps.  Buy  your  Normal  Ques- 
tion books  from  us.  Any  of  the  fol- 
lowing sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price: 

The  County  Examiner $1.00 

Brown's    Question    Book 1.00 

Craig's    Question    Book 1.20 

High   School  Question  Book...    1.20 
Common   School   Branches  in  a 
Nutshell     50 

TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Grayson,  Ky. 
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The  February  meeting  of  the 
Union  County  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  jointly  with  that  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  and  program  has 
been  arranged  accordingly. 

The  Johnston  County  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Smithfield 
the  first  Saturday  In  March  and 
County  Superintendent  W.  H.  Rags- 
dale,  of  Pitt,  will  be  there  and  de- 
liver an  address. 

Mr.  Bruce  Craven,  superintendent 
of  the  Kinston  graded  schools,  was 
re-elected  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
school  board  for  a  term  commencing 
at  the  expiration  of  his  present  term, 
thus  securing  his  services  for  1910- 
1911. 

On  every  hand  are  reports  of  activ- 
ity among  the  Betterment  Associa- 
tions and  Civic  Leagues.  Suppers 
and  entertainments  of  various  kinds 
are  given,  netting  ?25,  $35,  f  S5,  and 
so  on,  for  use  in  local  school  im- 
provement. 

A  joint  debate  is  to  be  held  in 
Shelby  February  ISth  between  the 
high  schools  of  Shelby  and  Gastonia. 
The  question  is:  "Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  subsidize  her 
ship  companies  until  they  are  able 
to  compete  with  lines  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion at  Bastonia  is  planning  a  chrys- 
anthemum show  for  this  fall.  The 
Gazette  says  that  more  than  forty  of 
the  members  of  the  association  have 
promised  to  raise  chrysanthemums 
for  this  fair,  which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  a  most  interesting  occa- 
sion. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion reports  the  recent  establishment 
of  the  following  new  libraries:  Two 
in  Scotland  County,  two  in  Cleve- 
dand,  one  in  Nash,  one  in  Pender, 
one  in  Lee,  one  in  Chatham,  and  one 
in  Currituck.  Nash  applied  for  six, 
but  in  that  county  there  had  already 
been  five  established. 

Four  Oaks  graded  school  in  John- 
ston County  is  preparing  an  interest- 
ing program  for  the  closing  exercises 
on  the  18th  of  this  month.  The 
Junior  Order  of  Smithfield  will  pre- 
sent a  Bible  and  flag  to  the  school 
the  same  day.  Also  State  Auditor 
Dixon  will  be  present  and  deliver  an 
appropriate  address.  The  Kenly  band 
is  expected  to  make  music  for  the 
day  and  night  exercises,  and  dinner 
will  be  served  on  the  grounds. 

Since  the  Christmas  recess  the  Ag- 


ricultural and  Mechanical  College  at 
Raleigh  has  registered  eighty  new 
students,  the  enrollment  now  being 
530.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
students  ever  admitted  in  one  year. 
They  could  not  have  been  accepted 
had  it  not  been  for  the  completion  of 
a  new  dormitory.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  there  has  been  a  large  gain 
in  the  number  of  agricultural  stu- 
dents  attending  the   college. 

Founders'  Day  at  Meredith  College 
in  Raleigh  was  observed  January 
2.Sth  Mr  Jnsephus  Daniels  presid- 
ed, and  the  principal  address,  an  un- 
usually strong  one  upon  the  life  and 
services  of  Thomas  Meredith,  was 
made  by  Dr.  John  E.  White,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.  After  the  exercises  at  the 
college,  the  senior  class,  followed  by 
the  college  choir,  led  the  line  of 
march  to  the  grave  of  Meredith  in 
the  City  Cemetery  where  the  exer- 
cises were  concluded. 

Two  townships  in  Nash  County 
held  local  tax  elections  in  January, 
and  in  both  townships  the  tax  was 
voted,  not  a  small  amount,  but  the 
full  limit.  For  several  months  the 
same  sort  of  thing  has  been  going 
on,  and  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  there  were 
other  petitions  for  school  tax  elec- 
tions. Superintendent  Ranson,  though 
recently  elected  to  the  work,  is 
showing  himself  a  veteran  in  bring- 
ing things  to  pass. 

Miss  Edith  Royster,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  in 
Wake  County,  is  effectively  carrying 
on  her  work  of  interesting  the  peo- 
ple of  every  school  community  in 
the  real  welfare  of  themselves  and 
their  school.  Recently  she  talked  to 
the  ladies  of  Wendell  on  the  subject 
of  civic  leagues  and  their  possibility 
for  public  service.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended  and  after  teh  address 
a  bazaar  was  held.  The  civic  league 
has  done  a  good  year's  work,  and  the 
people  of  Wendell  are  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  it. 


Public   School   Progress  in  AVilson 
County. 

During  the  four  years'  service  of 
Superintendent  E.  J.  Barnes  in  Wil- 
son County  there  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  county  thirty  new 
houses  and  eight  or  ten  old  ones 
have  been  remodeled.  In  the  county 
there  are  thirty-eight  rural  libraries 
(half  of  which  have  been  furnished 
since  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  superin- 
tendent) ;  there  are  about  one  hun- 
dred volumes  to  each  of  these  li- 
braries; also  there  are  ten  supple- 
mentary libraries  with  about  fifty 
volumes  each. 


There  are  in  the  county  seventy- 
five  schools — of  this  number  fifty  are 
white  and  twenty-five  colored,  and 
all  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
harmony  prevails  everywhere. 

A  special  tax  has  been  levied  for 
the  schools  of  Sharpsburg,  Rock 
Ridge,  Stantonsburg,  Lucama,  and 
Wilson — and  these  will  run  from 
seven  to  nine  months  this  year.  The 
others  will  run  from  four  months 
and  longer. 


University  Men  Banquet  at  Red 
Springs. 

The  University  alumni  In  Robe- 
son County  gave  a  banquet  in  Red 
Springs  on  the  night  of  January  14th. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Liverman  was  toastmaster 
on  the  happy  occasion,  and  the  fol- 
lowing addresses  were  made: 

"The  University  Before  the  War" 
— D.   P.   McEarchern. 

"The  University  in  National  Pol- 
itics"— A.  P.  Spell. 

"Influence  of  University  in  the 
State" — Hon.  N.  A.   Sinclair. 

"The  Alumni  of  Robeson  County" 
— Col.  N.  A.  McLean. 

"University  Reminiscence" — T.  A. 
McNeill,  Jr. 


Colored  Teachers'  Association  in  Ox- 
ford. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  Prof.  T.  S.  Inbor- 
den,  P.  W.  Moore,  G.  C.  Shaw,  J.  H. 
Branch,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Dudley,  met 
January  2  8,  1910,  to  arrange  a  pro- 
pram  for  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Association,  which  will  be  held 
in  Oxford,   N.   C,  June   14-18,  1910. 

The  committee  is  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  presence  and  co-operation 
of  all  the  colored  teachers  in  the 
State,  inasmuch  as  they  hope  to  have 
some  timely  and  helpful  addresses 
from  some  of  the  leading  white  edu- 
cators of  the  State.  T.  S.  Inborden 
Is  President  and  G.  C.  Shaw  is  Secre- 
tary. 


Reynoldson  High  School  IJuys  a 
Farm. 

The  public  high  school  committee 
at  Reynoldson,  in  Gates  County,  of 
which  Mr.  T.  W.  Costen  is  superin- 
tendent, has  purchased  a  ninety-acre 
farm,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent equipment  of  the  school.  The 
farm  has  on  it  a  large  fifteen-room 
house  near  the  school  building.  This 
will  serve  as  a  dormitory  for  pupils 
who  are  far  away  and  unable  to  come 
from  home  to  school  every  day.  Al- 
ready twenty  farmers  have  joined 
heartily  into  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  each  has  agreed  to  plant 
and  cultivate  an  acre  in  corn  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  high  school.  These 
are  to  be  known  from  the  first  as 
"school  acres."  Small  prizes  will  be 
given  to  those  producing  the  largest 
yields. 
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FOR  FEBRUARY  BIRTHDAYS 
Pictures  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Dickens  for  February 

Send  4So  To  Day  for  45  pictures  relating  to  these  men,  no  two  alike,  each  5>^x8. 

OIME  CENT  EACH    1°^ ^%<^j ^°'^- 

^^i__^— ^_^i^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^—       Size  S^^xS. 
(The  one  cent  pictures  are  5  to  8  times  the  size  of  this  one.) 

Smaller,  Half  Cent  'lize,  3>x3yi      Larger,  Five  Cent  t-ize,  10x12.     L  rge  Pictures  for  Framing-, 
22x28  inches,  including  margin;  price    75  ceuts  each.  8  for  #5.50      Bird  Pictures  in  NitUial  Col- 
ors, 7x9.     Two  cents  each  for  13  or  more. 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  one  thousand  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and   a  Colored   Bird   Picture. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  CO.,  Box  136,  Maiden,  Mass.      ^--rf^*  Four  Gold  Medau. 


TEN    THOUSAND    BOYS    WANTED    IN    THE    CORN 
GROWING  CONTESTS 

state  Department  of  Agriculture  Offers  Thirty  Cash  Prizes — 
The  State  Divided  Into  Ten  Neivrly  Equal  Districts — Rules  and 
Particulars  of  the  Contest. 


Throwing  still  more  money  and 
energy  into  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  Con- 
tests this  year,  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  cut  up  the  State 
into  ten  districts  consisting  each  ot 
from  eight  to  twelve  counties,  having 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  agri- 
cultural conditions  of  topography, 
climate,  and  soils.  At  its  December 
meeting  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriated five  hundred  dollars  for 
prizes  to  successful  corn  club  con- 
testants, thus  giving  fifty  dollars  in 
prize  money  to  each  district.  In 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  districts,  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  and  firms  will 
probably  increase  these  prizes  by 
supplementing  gifts  of  their  own. 

Rules  of  the  Contest. 

The  contestants  are  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  17  years.  Any 
boy  becoming  12  years  old  by  June 
1st  will  be  eligible,  and  by  any  boy 
who  is  now  17,  but  will  be  IS  not 
later  than  August  1st,  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  contest. 

The  rules  governing  the  contests 
will  be  about  the  same  as  they  were 
last  year,  except  that  any  boy  will 
be  permitted  to  get  any  person  to 
break  his  land  for  him.  The  younger 
boys  are  not  heavy  enough  to  handle 
a  large  two-horse  plow  in  heavy 
land,  but  after  the  land  is  broken 
each  boy  must  do  the  remainder  of 
the  work  himself.  If  it  is  known 
that  any  boy  permits  another  person 
to  do  the  work  or  to  help  in  the  work 
after  the  land  is  broken  until  all  cul- 
tivation is  finished,  he  will  be  ruled 
out  of  the  contest. 

The  plat  of  land  must  be  a  full 
acre.  Less  than  an  acre  will  not  be 
considered.  The  plat  of  land  must 
not  be  less  than  a  half  acre  in  width. 
Square  plats  are  preferred.  Only 
boys  living  on  the  farm  can  com- 
pete  for   these   prizes.      The   plat   of 


land  must  be  a  part  of  some  regular 
field  in  the  farm,  and  not  a  garden 
spot,  a  town  lot,  or  a  plat  belonging 
to  some  city  or  other  corporation. 
Only  $10  worth  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers may  be  used  on  each  acre. 
The  contestant  may  use  all  the  home- 
raised  manure  he  can  get.  Cotton- 
seed, cottonseed  meal,  city  garbage, 
fish  or  fish  scrap,  will  be  considered 
as  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  prizes  sffegregate  $50  for  each 
district,  as  follows:  First  prize,  $25; 
second  prize,  $15;   third  prize,  $10. 

Mr.    Pai'ker  Will   Furnish   Blanks. 

The  County  Superintendents  ot 
Public  Instruction  are  asked  to  co- 
operate with  Demonstrator  T.  B. 
Parker  in  this  work,  so  as  to  get  the 
most  boys  possible  to  enter  the  con- 
test. The  average  yield  made  by 
the  boys  in  this  State  last  year  was 
fifty-seven  bushels  per  acre.  With  a 
record  like  that  every  enterprising 
citizen  should  encourage  the  move- 
ment. The  boy  who  succeeds  in  grow- 
ing a  large  crop  of  corn  stands  a 
good  show  of  developing  into  a  man 
who  will  also  grow  large  crops  of 
other  things  as  well  as  corn. 

Mr.  Parker  says:  "We  want  a  hun- 
dred or  more  boys  in  each  county  to 
enter  the  contest.  Application  blanks 
and  other  literature  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  weeks,  but  the  boys  can  begin 
work  now  and  send  in  their  appli- 
cations later.  Blanks,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  each  county,  or  direct 
to  boys  applying  for  them.  Mr.  1. 
O.  Schaub,  of  the  A.  &  M.  College, 
is  co-operating  with  me  in  the  Boys' 
Corn  Clubs,  and  between  us  we  hope 
to  visit  Boys'  Corn  Club  meetings  in 
quite  a  number  of  counties  in  the 
State." 

Letters  of  inquiry  or  for  applica- 
tion  blanks   should   be   addressed    to 


Wanted. 


To  teach  in  Western  North  Carolina  during 
the  late  spring  and  summer.  Primary  work  pre- 
ferred. Graduate  of  State  Normal  with  two  years 
experience.  References  and  recommendations  on 
request.  Address  Miss  B.,  care  of  N.  C.  Educa- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C- 


Question   Books 
with    Answers 

For    both    teachers    and    pupils 
20%  discount  to  teachers 

Craig's  Common  School  Q  and  A $1.50 

Henry'8  HIkIi  ^cbuol  Q.  and  A 1.50 

SderrlU's  Normal  School  Q.  and  A 1.^0 

Quizzism  and  Its  Key 1.00 

Kecent  Cnlietre  Kntraoce  Questions 30 

Answerfi  to  same 50 

Clvli  Service  Kxams.,  with  Q.  and  A 2.00 

1001   Quest,   and   Ans.  Series 
Eleven    vols.,   50   cents    each 
Arlth-.Test.  Examples  Arlth.,  Kn£:IlPh  Gram.,  Geop., 
U.  S.  HlBt..  Gen    Hlat.,  Natural  Phllos..  Pliyyiology 
and   Hygriene,   Botany.   RendlnK  and   Orthograptij, 
Theory  a-id  Practice  of  Teaching. 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE 

31=33=35  W.    ISth   St.  New  York  City 

Schoolbooks  of  ail  publishers  at  one  store 


MRPUBKiSHER; 

I     15  f  HERE  ANY  PLACE 

fWHERE^btJ  CAN  DO 

BEttERTHANWltllllS 


THE  MAURICE  JOYCE 
ENGRAYIMC  COMRANY 


A  Dann's  Noiseless )  Postpaid 
Blackboard  Eraser  >.J^f:t« 

and  a  Pint  Pkg.  Rowles' Inkessence  ;   ■"**•■» 

The  above  mentioned  arti- 
cles possess  s  111  h  evcf  jitiiiDdl 
nieri  tthat  thf  y  nre  used  in 
Iho  schools  of  1  eadiiig  cities. 

Special  offer  is  mad©  to 
ftcquaintachool  people  with 
the  great  merit  of  l!ie  goods. 


Write  loxCATALnG  and  WHOLESALE  PRICKS  of  SCHOOL  I 
SUfPUES  aad  FUUMTUKE. 

E.  W.  A.  ROWLES. 

SSS.ass  Markst  St..  CHICAeO.     ' 
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T.     B.     Parker,     Demonstrator,     Ra- 
leigh, X.  C. 

The  Com  Club  Districts. 

The  Boys'  Corn  Cluh  districts  are 
as  follows: 

First  District — Camden,  Currituck, 
Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Chowan, 
Washington,  Tyrrell,  Dare,  Hyde, 
Beaufort,  Pamlico. 

Second  District — Gates,  Hertford, 
Bertie,  Martin,  Northampton,  Hali- 
fax,  Edgecombe,   Wilson,    Warren. 

Third  District — Pitt,  Greene,  Le- 
noir, Wayne,  Craven,  Jones,  Carteret, 
Onslow,   Duplin,   Pender. 

Fourth  District — Vance,  Orange, 
Caswell,  Alamance,  Rockingham, 
Guilford,  Randolph,  Stokes,  Forsyth, 
Davidson. 

Sixth  District — New  Hanover,  Co- 
lumbus, Brunswick,  Bladen,  Samp- 
son,  Robeson,   Cumberland,  Harnett. 

Seventh  District — Scotland,  Moore, 
Richmond,  Montgomery,  Anson, Stan- 
ly, Union.  Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg. 

Eishth  District — Surry,  Alleghany. 
Caldwell,  Burke,  McDowell,  Mitchell, 
Yancey. 

Ninth  District  —  Yadkin,  Davie, 
Rowan,  Iredell.  Catawba,  Lincoln, 
Gaston,  Cleveland,  Rutherford,  Polk. 

Tenth  .District — JIadison,  Bun- 
combe, Henderson,  Transylvania, 
Haywood,  Jackson,  Macon,  Swain, 
Graham,  Clay,  Cherokee. 


Notes  From  the  Eastern   Carolina 
Training  School. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  faculty 
of  the  Eastern  Carolina  Training 
School  is  Jlrs.  Jennie  M.  Ogden,  of 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
a  woman  of  exceptionally  fine  train- 
ing and  experience.  Mrs.  Ogden  will 
deliver  lectures  on  Domestic  Science 
and  take  charge  of  the  dining-room. 
The  daily  menu  will  be  made  out  ac- 
cording to  scientific  principles  and 
will  be  of  great  educational  value  to 
the  students. 

Nineteen  new  students  have  enter- 
ed school  since  the  holidays,  making 
the  total  enrollment  one  hundred  and 
forty-two.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
divide  some  of  the  classes  into  two 
sections. 

A  book  room  in  which  all  the 
school  supplies  are  kept,  has  been 
opened  and  placed  In  charge  of  Mr. 
E.   C.  Dodd. 

The  first  week  in  February  will 
be  devoted  to  mid-year  examinations. 

A  room  in  the  Administration 
Building  has  been  attractively  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
On  the  evening  of  January  1.5th  a  re- 
ception was  given  in  honor  of  the 
new  students  and   the  new  room. 

On  the  morning  of  Lee's  birthday 
approoriate  Jackson-Lee  exercises 
were  held  in  the  assembly  hall. 
"How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  Lee's  fa- 
vorite   hymn;     "Ho    For    Carolina," 


and  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner" 
were  sung.  President  Wright  first 
spoke  briefly  on  Stonewall  Jackson, 
then  made  an  excellent  talk  on  Lee, 
setting  forth  his  qualities  as  a  man 
rather  than  his  generalship. — News 
and  Observer,  January  2  5th. 


A  Comet  Is  Due. 

The  reappearance  of  Halley's  com- 
et Is  not  far  off.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed by  astronomers  in  Germany  and  It 
la  thought  that  all  Americans  can 
see  it  with  the  naked  eye  now  in  a 
few  weeks. 

This  comet  was  observed  first 
nearly  2,000  years  ago  when  a 
sword  of  flame  was  observed  in  the 
heavens  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Since  that  time  it  is  said  to  have  been 
visible  at  intervals  of  about  7.5  years, 
and  was  last  seen  in  1835.  It  is, 
therefore,  about  due.  In  fact,  it  has 
already  been  seen  with  the  telescope. 
A  little  later  any  who  may  wish 
to  cast  their  eyes  toward  the  Con- 
stellation of  Orion  shortly  before 
daylight  will  be  able  to  witness  the 
spectacle. 


Ragsdale,  of  Pitt,  and  Z.  V.  Judd,  of 
Wake,  were  among  the  speakers.  A 
Woman's  Betterment  Association  was 
organized  with  Miss  Evans  as  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  B.  M.  Cox  was  elected 
President  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; Miss  Hattie  Gathings,  of  Red 
Oak,  Vice-President,  and  Miss  Nannie 
Joyner,  Secretary.  The  County  Su- 
perintendent is  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee.  Monthly  meetings 
will  be  held.  The  teachers  are  evry 
much  alive  in  Nash. 


If  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air, 
your  work  need  not  be  lost — that  is 
where  they  should  be;  now  put  foun- 
dations under  them. — Thoreau. 


On  your  label  is  a  date. 
Pay  before  it  is  too  late. 

Are  you  going  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion? If  so,  you  need  one  or  more 
Normal  Question  books.  There  is 
none  better  than  The  County  Ex- 
aminer. Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Grayson,   Ky. 


Though  the  rain  came  down  Fri- 
day and  Friday  night,  and  though 
some  of  the  teachers  had  to  drive 
twenty-five  miles  through  the  coun- 
try, there  were  sixty  teachers  pres- 
ent at  the  Janiiary  meeting  of  Nash 
County  teachers.  There  was  a  two 
days'  session.     Superintendent  W.  H. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY, 

Columbia,   ::    S   C. 


A   Better   Position 
for  You 

We  can  set  it;  our  book- 
let A  PLAN  tells  how. 
We  cover  the  South. 
W.    H.    JONES,    Mgr. 


©IVEWER 


TEACHERSr 


fl3p2  .AUnrXOKiyM   BtJILDING 


A  BUSINESS  COURSE  OF  FIFTY  LESSONS  FOR  $1.00 


fl 


Tne  Science  of  Accounts  Made  C  ear  and  Simple 
>rranered  for  Use  in  High  Schools  and  rdleg'es. 
Also  Siiitdb  e    or  Home  Use  Without  a  Teacher 
7,500  Copies  of  Allen's  Works  on  Bookkeeping  Have  Been  Sold. 


Address,    GEORGE   ALLEN,    Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 


/^^^fi 


INCORPORATED 


A  School  With  a 

Reputation  for 

Doing   High   Grade 

Work. 


One  of  the  best  equipped  srtiu  is  in  the  Sonth.  THE  LARGEST.  The  strongest  faculty.  MORE 
GRADUATES  IN  POSITION.S  than  all  other  schools  In  the  State.  BOOKKEEPING,  SHORT- 
HAND, »iid  E.NGLISH  Write  lor  Handsome  CataloEue.  King'i  Bu-ineu  Co'lcse  Raleigh.  N. 
C  .  or  Charloite.  N  C.    W(  aiso  teach  BoDkktep       ShorthaDd,  Penmanship,  etc.,  by  Mall.    Send  for  Home  Study  Cliculai. 


—notable:  books— 

ISSUED  BY  US 

The  Poe  Cult  and  Otlier  Poe  Paper.s 

Eugene  L.   Didier.     -     -     .     $1.50 

Our   English   Speech 
Prof.    E.    W.    Bowen.     -     -     $1.00 

Forty  Years  of  Music  and  Drama 

Robert    Grau.       -     -     -     -      $5.00 

Persons  and  Places 
Joel    Benton.     -----    $1.00 

Send  for  Copyriehted  Work  "How  tn  Piihlish  Your  Roolf "  ^"6  for  a  Posta 

BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  835  Broadway,  New  York. 

{Baltimore  Branch) 
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Begin  the  Spring  Term 

With  One  or  More 
New  Classes  In 

Hiirs  Young  Peoples'  History 
of  North  Carolina 

The  Sate  adopted  book.  It  will  fit  in  any- 
where. One  superintendent  told  us  recently 
that  he  was  using  it  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  grades,  and  that  in  his  opinion  no  child 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  wi.hout  hav 
iag  studied  this  splendid  book. 

PRICE,  85  CENTS 
ATALLDEPOSITORIES  Or  BOOKSTORES  Or  FROM 

Stone  &   Barringer    Co., 

Publishers, 
Charlotte,  ::  North  Carolina. 


Standard  Text  Books 


Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 

A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well- 
graded    problems,    clear-cut    proofs,    and 
unique  features  in  method  and  order.  The 
work   In   graphs   is   illustrated   In   colored 
diagram.      Halt-leather;    flexible.      $1.00. 

Bain's  First  Latin  Book 

Unexcelled  in  simplicity  and  interest  of 
presentation.  Contains  ample  work  for 
the  first  year.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

Sandwick's  High  School  Word  Book 

Five  thousand  words  chosen  from  those 
most  commonly  misspelled  and  from  high 
school  texts  in  science,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  English.     Cloth.     40  cents. 


A  complete  Catalogue  of  our  High  School 
and  College  Books  mailed  free  on  request. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO., 

Publishers, 
231-241  West  Thirty-Ninth  Street,    :     :    New  Yorit  City. 


Nortli  Carolina  Schools 
and  School  Boolis 


VilU  teachers  have  the  schools,  and  we 
have  the  books.  We  want  your 
orders,  and  can  send  you  the  books 
promptly.  We  carry  by  far  the  largest 
stock  in  the  State. 

State  Agents  For  The 

Standard  Literature  S  ries 

Send  for  our  New  Price  List  of  R  ural 
Library  Books.  We  make  special  of- 
fers that  interest  you.     We  have 


Reading-   for  the  Gr  des,     - 
Teaching  District  School,    - 

T    e  Recitation, 

Idvls  of    he  King,    -     -     -     - 
Sketch  Book,        


$1  12  postpaid 
1  OU  postpaid 
l.lO  postpaid 
.25 

.25 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company, 

RALEIGH,   N.   C. 


You  Will  find  Some  Things 
You've  Been  Looking  Tor  In  Our 

Special  List 
Of  Books 
For 

Supplementary 
Reading 

Send  us  your  address  on  a  postcard  and 
the  List  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 
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B.  f.  Johnson  Pub.  Co., 

Richmond,  Virginia. 
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THE    REA 

A  BOUT    five    years    ago,    we   lost  one  o 
■^^     Prices  quoted  him  by  a  dealer  who 

SON    WHY! 

f  our  good   customers  because  he  had  Cheaper 
Guaranteed  the  Very  Best  Grade  of  Goods. 

THE  RESULT 

Some    time    ago   this    one-time   customer    came 
back  to  us  with  an  order;   he  acknowledged   tliat 
his    OUJb;.lPEB  PRICED  goods  had  proven  a  de- 
Uision  and  a  snare.     Within  five  years  about  one- 
fourth    of   the   desks   have   been   broken   and   are 
out  of  use. 

THE  DEALER? 

Gone  out  of  business,  of  course.     Impossible  to 
get    parts    to    replace    the    breakage,    and    entire 
desks  a  total  loss. 

FROM  EXPERIENCE 

This  customer  has  learned  what  a  great  many 
others  are  now  learning:   that  it  does  not  pay  to 
buy   the  cheapest  grade   goods   from  UNKNOWN 
or  UNRELL-VBLE  dealers. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  prices  as  low  as  can  be  had  on 
equal  grade  goods.     We  guarantee  everything  we 
ship  to  be  satisfactory. 

When  you  need  anything  let  us  ship  you  Reliable  goods  at  Reliable  prices  and  all  will 
3e  satisfied.     ^  The  volume  of  our  1909  business  was  25  per  cent,  greater  than  1908.     Why? 
Quality,  Price,  and  Prompt  Service. 

CHAS.  J.  PARKER,     -     -     -     Raleigh,  N.  C 

School     Furniture     and     Supplies 

How  to  Make  Your  Pupils 

Champion  Spellers  in  Two  Years 


T  HE  children   of  the   Cleveland  schools,   after  two   years'  training  on  the  following 
plan,     won     the    National    Education    Association    Spelling    Contest    in     1908. 

HICKS'S  CHAMPION  SPELLING  BOOK 

Prepared  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Schools 

^  Teaches  intensively  two  words  each  day.  ^  Reviews  these  systematically  and  eflFec- 
tively  ff^ur  times  in  later  work.  ^Teaches  in  its  six-year  course,  beginning  with  the  third 
school  year,  over  7/  00  words.  ^Simplifies  and  improves  the  work  in  spelling,  so  that 
the  child  learns  to  spell  correctly  with  as  little  effort  as  he  exerts  in  breathing  or  walking. 

If  you  wish  to  see  what  this  method  accomplished  in  two  years,  send 
for  the  list  of  test  words  used  in  the  Spellnig  Contest  mentioned  above 
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IPoik 


TLct  me  but  60  my  work  from  6aj  to  ba'^, 
~3n  field  or  forest,  at  tl)e  6esk  or  loom, 
TJit  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room : 

TLet  me  but  fln6  It  in  mip  beart  to  say, 

Wljen  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray. 

"d)ls  Is  my  -work  ;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom : 
"Of  all  wl)0  live,  3  am  tbe  one  by  wljom 

Ol)ls  work  can  best  be  done  In  tl)e  rlgl)t  way," 

^l)en  sball  "3  see  It  not  too  great,  nor  small. 
Z5o  suit  my  spirit  anb  to  prove  my  powers : 
I3l)en   sl)all    ~3    cljeerful   greet    tlje  labouring 
bours, 
"^nd  cl)eerful  turn,  wben  tlje  long  sljadows  fall 
TAl  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 
!&ecause  ~3  know  for  me  my  work  Is  best. 

— X^an  TDyke, 
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A   Page  for  First  Attention   by  Our  Readers 


LOOK   AT   YOUR   LABEL. 

Seven  months  of  the  subscription  year  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education  have  passed.  Only  April,  May,  and  June 
now  remain.  It  the  date  on  your  label  reads  Feb. 1 10, 
or  some  previous  date,  then  it  is  renewing  time  for 
you,  and  we  hope  you  will  renew  at  once  before  your 
name  is  removed  from  the  list.  Remit  direct  to  the 
publisher,  or  through  your  superintendent,  as  you  pre- 
fer. Rates  will  be  found  on  page  12.  Attend  to  this 
to-day,  please. 


not  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  county.  How 
is  it  with  yours?  If  your  county  is  not  on  this  honor 
roll,  join  hands  with  your  superintendent  and  put  it 
there  before  the  April  number  comes  out. 


IS  XOra  COUNTY  ON   THE  HONOR  ROLL? 

At  the  meeting  of  County  Superintendents  in  Hen- 
dersonville  last  summer  a  desire  was  expressed  to  see 
North  Carolina  Education  in  the  hands  of  at  least  6,000 
of  the  10,000  teachers  of  North  Carolina.  This  means 
fiO  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  every  county.  We  have 
made  an  honor  roll  of  the  counties  In  which  60  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  teachers  subscribe  to  their  State  school 
journal.  Here  is  the  list  as  it  stood  when  this  (March) 
number  was  mailed: 

Randolph  with  100  per  cent  stands  at  the  head.  Hay- 
wood with  S9  per  cent  stands  next,  and  Jones  County 
with  82  per  cent  is  third  on  the  list.  The  others  in 
alphabetical  order  are  Buncombe,  Caldwell,  Chowan, 
Clay,  Lenoir,  Moore,  Pasquotank,  Surry,  Transylvania, 
Wilkes,   and  Yadkin. 

Six    subscribers    out    of    every    ten    teachers    should 


LET  US  KNOW. 

Just  a  word  about  complaints:  If  your  paper  doesn't 
reach  you  the  first  week  in  every  month,  let  us  know. 
If  the  address  or  the  date  is  not  right,  let  us  know.  If 
you  have  changed  post-offices,  let  us  know.  If  there  is 
any  sort  of  dissatisfaction,  let  us  know.  We  have  re- 
cently put  our  mall  list  in  type  and  our  subscription  list 
on  the  card  index  system,  and  are  trying  to  believe  that 
we  have  them  in  almost  perfect  shape.  We  want  to 
keep  them  so,  and  if  there  is  any  failure  or  irregularity 
In  the  receipt  of  your  paper,  you  could  not  please  us 
better  than  by  raising  a  blue  streak  alwut  it. 


IT  IS  YOURS — ^IMPROVK  IT. 

North  Caivlina  Education  exists  for  the  teachers  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  your  journal — make  it  better,  im- 
prove it  all  the  time.  You  doubtless  have  ways  of 
doing  your  work  that  give  good  results.  Write  a  short 
account  of  it  now  and  then  for  Education.  Write  it  now 
for  the  April  or  May  number.  If  your  methods  are 
not  giving  you  good  results,  state  your  difficulties,  ask 
questions,  make  inquiries.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  Make 
every  number  of  North  Cai»lina  Education  a  "round 
table"  number.  And  every  county  in  the  State  will  feel 
the  good  of  it. 


ARE  OUR  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS  BEING  TALKED  TO  DEATH  ? 

By  Chas.  L.  Coon,  Superintendent  Wilson  Public  Schools. 


Of  late,  1  iiave  been  reading  with  some  degree  of  dis- 
appointment the  published  proceedings  of  the  teachers' 
meetings  being  held  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
as  those  proceedings  have  gotten  into  the  papers.  I 
have  been  disappointd  for  two  reasons.  (1)  Nearly  all 
these  meetings  consist  oj  addresses  and  similar  talking. 
(2)  These  meetings  seem  to  forget  that  teachers  must 
learn  to  write,  to  draw,  to  know  phonics,  etc.,  etc.,  before 
Hamilton's  Recitation  will  be  of  any  real  help. 

I  had  hoped  we  had  reached  the  point  in  our  profes- 
sional progress  when  we  could  see  the  utter  futility  of 
the  teachers'  meeting  which  consists  of  addresses  and 
talks.  Why  not  have  some  real  teachers'  meetings?  Why 
not  get  the  teachers  together  and  go  at  the  reading,  the 
writing,  the  drawing,  or  some  other  problem?  It  must 
be  done,  if  we  make  any  professional  progress  really 
worth  while. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  these  meetings  this  year. 
The  teachers  are  not  compelled  to  attend.  Those  who 
come  do  not  come  on  time,  except  very  few.  They  wan- 
der into  the  place  of  meeting  with  large  hats  on,  coats 
and  furs  on,  gloves  on,  carrying  an  umbrella,  if  the 
weather  threatens  rain,  but  carry  no  books,  no  pencils, 
no  working  materials  of  any  kind.  They  do  not  come  to 
do  anything.  My  own  teachers'  meetings  so  conducted 
would  be  a  farce.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  the  results  of 
all  such  meetings  must  be  disappointing,  at  least. 

It  surely  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  real  helpful  meet- 


ing with  all  the  teachers  of  a  county  present.  Several 
general  meetings  a  year  would  be  enough.  The  teach- 
ers should  then  be  divided  into  sections,  and  the  section 
meetings  should  be  held  at  convenient  times  and  places. 
These  small  groups  of  teachers  will  permit  some  real 
work  to  be  done.  These  section  meetings  ought  to  be 
held  once  a  week.  If  that  is  not  practicable,  then  they 
should  be  held  just  as  often  as  possible.  The  once-a- 
month  general  meeting  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  of 
some  service,  but  not  often.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  find 
excuses  for  inattendance  on  such  meetings.  The  superin- 
tendent must  take  these  meetings  to  the  teachers,  he 
must  make  them  definite,  and  he  must  compel  attend- 
ance.. Teachers  who  will  not  respond  to  such  treatment 
can  not  but  harm  the  cause  of  education.  Their  anvil 
choruseg  need  not  worry  any  one  or  make  him  uneasy. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  writing  this  not  to  criticise  the  study 
of  Hamilton's  Recitation,  but  to  take  a  shot  at  the  nu- 
merous addresses  we  are  having.  The  Master  told  us  not 
to  be  hearers  only,  but  doers  also.  The  address  can  not 
teach  writing,  or  reading,  or  drawing,  or  arithmetic. 
The  great  mass  of  the  teachers  must  learn  how  to  write, 
to  draw  and  to  know  sounds  before  they  can  teach  the 
common  school  subjects.  We  must  not  be  depending  on 
a  vain  thing  to  make  our  schools  more  efficient.  Your 
addresses  may  command  teachers  to  take  up  their  beds 
and  walk,  but  no  amount  of  speaking  will  give  such 
power  to  the  teachers.     Why  not  take  another  road? 
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THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

By  E.  W.  Knight,   Trinity  Parli  School. 

The  Period  From  1781  to  1789  a  Prolific  Source  of  Governmental  Influences  That  No  Student  of  His 
Country's  Histoi-y  Can  Afford  to  Neglect — This  Article  Presents  the  Method  Used  in  the  Trinity  Park 
School  for  Teaclung  the  History  of  This  Period  in  tixe  Senior  Class. 


The  period  from  1781  to  1789  in  American  history, 
significantly  known  as  the  "Critical  Period,"  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  our  whole  history. 
Despite  this  fact,  however,  the  average  high  school  stu- 
dent knows  little  about  the  period;  and  he  can  pass 
through  it,  unless  it  is  handled  in  a  systematic  and  in- 
telligent manner,  without  getting  the  proper  conception 
of  the  time.  The  events  of  those  years  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced our  present  political  institutions;  during  the 
time  the  basis  of  our  government  was  made,  and  many 
valuable  political  lessons  were  learned.  To  treat  the 
period  as  a  topic,  several  recitations  can  easily  be  de- 
voted to  it;  and  if  handled  rightly,  the  average  student 
will  show  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  it.  Almost 
every  text-book,  in  fact,  every  good  text-book,  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  the  period  from  March  1,  1781, 
when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  went  formally  Into 
effect,  and  our  government  was  crudely  organized  into 
three  departments,  to  the  inauguration  of  Washington 
in  the  spring  of  1789. 

Texts   Used,   and   the  Preliminary   Work. 

The  scheme  given  below  proved  to  be  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  manner  to  handle  this  topic.  The  text  used 
on  class  was  Hart's  Essentials  in  American  History.  Two 
chapters.  The  Confederacy,  and  Making  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, were  treated  as  a  topic  and  somewhat  together. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  text,  however,  Fiske's  Criti- 
cal Period  in  American  History  was  found  almost  indis- 
pensable, several  references  being  made  to  the  book, 
which  the  students  were  expected  to  read.  The  results 
were  highly  pleasing,  an  unusual  interest  being  aroused 
in  the  subject. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  the  new  topic  a  hurried  and 
brief  review  of  the  results  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  had.  This  was  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  new 
subject,  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  students  and  to  arouse 
their  interest  in  the  work.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  as 
soon  as  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  recognized 
by  the  mother  country,  the  weakness  of  the  Articles  ol 
Confederation,  which  had  acted  as  the  central  govern- 
ment during  the  struggle,  was  very  evident  to  the  states- 
men of  the  time. 

Source  of  the  Government's  Weakness. 

A  study  of  the  period  revealed  these  facts:  the  Confed- 
eracy was  weak,  too  weak,  to  face  all  the  obstacles  and 
confront  all  the  dangers  before  It.  The  chief  weakness 
of  the  government  was  due  to  the  fact  that  its  functions 
were  not  performed  by  separate  branches,  but  instead, 
were  all  centered  and  vested  in  a  congress  of  delegates, 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to,  the  Legislatures  of  the 
various  States.  They  possessed  sufficient  legislative 
powers,  but  not  enough  executive  authority.  The  body 
might  declare  war,  but  it  had  no  means  of  carrying  it 
on;  It  could  make  peace  treaties,  but  was  too  weak  to 
compel  the  different  States  to  recognize  and  comply  with 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  such  treaties;  it  was  unable 


to  compel  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  could  raise  reve- 
nue to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  only  by  fee- 
ble requisitions  on  the  different  States;  barbarous  and 
selfish  ideas  about  trade  caused  commercial  wars  between 
the  States;  territorial  disputes,  which  the  central  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  adjust,  arose;  the  army  was  trouble- 
some and  beyond  the  authority  of  Congress;  was  unable 
to  fulfill  the  treaty  with  England  because  it  could  not 
compel  the  States  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  relations  with  that  country  were  strained; 
the  States  were  afraid  that  Congress  would  encroach  up- 
on their  rights;  and  State  jealousies,  the  paper  money 
craze  and  Shays'  rebellion  showed  a  spirit  among  the 
people  that  was  dangerous. 

Attempts  to  rectify  these  troubles  were  futile,  be- 
cause of  State  selfishness  and  State  hostility  to  any  sug- 
gestion to  surrender  any  rights  for  the  general  benefit. 
Naturally,  foreign  powers  looked  askance  at  a  people 
who  formed  "one  nation  to-day  and  thirteen  to-morrow." 
George  III.  believed  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little 
time  before  the  States  would,  one  by  one,  become  repen- 
tant and  beg  to  be  taken  back  into  the  mother  country; 
and  lack  of  dignity  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederacy  was  enough  to  have  it  given  a  third-rate 
place  among  the  powers. 

How  the   Constitution  Grew  Out  of  the   Pei-plexities  of 
Peace. 

Peace,  then,  was  far  from  bringing  safety  and  con- 
tentment. Yorktown  was  Indeed  decisive;  American  In- 
dependence had  surely  been  won  from  England.  But 
the  same  diiBculty  that  brought  on  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom— lack  of  a  strong  National  Government — still  exist- 
ed; and  the  union  produced  by  the  hardships  of  that 
struggle  was  now  to  be  tested  by  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  peace.  The  future  of  the  union  was  uncertain. 
During  the  war  a  sense  of  a  common  danger  held  the 
people  together;  but  as  soon  as  peace  with  the  enemy 
was  made,  old  jealousies  and  self-seekings  came  flocking 
back.  The  nation  was  indeed  in  its  critical  period.  How- 
ever, crisis  as  it  was,  it  served  a  good  purpose.  During 
the  time  political  institutions  began  to  form,  and  men 
learned  valuable  political  lessons  from  their  experience 
in  living  under  an  impotent  government;  and  its  weak- 
ness served  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  strong,  effective 
National  Government. 

Under  the  Confederacy  nothing  could  possibly  be  done 
to  remedy  these  defects;  but  such  men  as  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  took  the  lead  for  new  articles  of  union.  The 
evident  necessity  for  uniform  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  States  was  to  serve  as  an  Immediate  cause  for 
steps  to  strengthen  the  union.  The  opportunity  came 
when  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  trying  to  decide  upon 
a  system  of  tolls  for  the  Potomac  River.  From  the 
Trade  Convention  at  Annapolis  came  the  call  for  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  completed  the  scheme  of 
government  now  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

How  order  came  out  of  all  this  confusion,  and  how 
the  Constitution  was  made  and  the  government  put  on 
a  working  basis,  constituted  the  second  aim  for  the  stu- 
dents;   and   below  will   be  found  some  of  the  questions 
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asked   and   answered   and   some   of   the  discussions   tliat 
tooli:  place  on  class. 

I. 

DRIFTI.N'G  TOWARD  ANARCHY. 

Troubles  From  Without. 

(1)  Why  is  the  period  from  1781  to  1789  called  tha 
"Critical  Period"  in  American  history? 

(2)  When  was  there  more  real  union  in  the  country, 
in  1777  or   17S3?      Why? 

Does  a  common  danger,  then,  add  strength  to  a  cause? 
(3 J   What  bound  the  States  together  during  the  war? 
Did  it  then?     Would  it  to-day? 

(4)  How  was  America  regarded  by  foreign  powers? 
Was  such  an  opinion  of  us  just? 

(5)  Why  did  foreign  powers  hesitate  and  even  refuse 
to  treat  with  us?  (Here  incidents  about  Adams  in  Hol- 
land and  Jay  in  Spain  were  given  to  show  how  we  were 
looked  upon  by  foreigners.) 

(6)  Why  was  there  trouble  over  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land? 

(a)  How  did  the  Tories  cause  trouble. 

(b)  How  did  the  debts  owed  English  merchants  create 
enmity? 

(c)  Why  were  not  all  the  troops  from  the  British  posts 
through  Northern  New  York  and  the  Northwest  with- 
drawn? 

(7)  Why  were  not  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  car- 
ried out  (1)  on  the  part  of  the  English;  (2)  on  the  part 
of  the  States? 

(S)  Why  were  the  States  not  compelled  by  the  Con- 
federation to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  treaty? 

Ti-oubles  From  Within. 

(1)  W'hy  was  there  jealousy  among  the  States  just  af- 
ter the  war?  Illustrate  this  envy  and  jealousy  by  State 
navigation  laws  and  high  retaliatory  tariff  laws. 

(2)  What  caused  Shays'  Rebellion?  What  spirit  among 
the  people  did  the  rebellion  indicate? 

(3)  Did  the  rebellion  serve  any  good  purpose?  What 
effect  will  such  outbursts  of  discontent  usually  have  on 
popular  thought  about  the  strength  of  a  government? 

(4)  What  danger  did  discontent  in  the  army  threaten? 
(The  order  of  the  Cincinnati  and  the  scheme  to  make 
Washington  king  were  here  discussed.) 

(5)  What  were  the  "Stay"  and  "Tender"  laws?  Show 
their  effect. 

n. 

LOOKING   TOWARD    UNION. 

(1)  What  common  interest  did  all  the  States  have 
during  the  period? 

(2)  How  did  the  Northwest  Territory  serve  as  a  bond 
of  union? 

(3)  Did  the  surrender  of  the  State  land  claims 
strengthen  the  union?  How?  Does  mutual  interest  in 
an  enterprise  or  a  cause  always  add  strength?  Illustrate 
by  our  own  observations. 

(4)  What  was  the  Northwest  Ordinance? 

(a)  What  constitutional  right  did  the  Confederation 
have  to  pass  the  Ordinance? 

(b)  What  influence  did  it  have  on  our  present  terri- 
torial policy? 

(c)  How  are  our  territories  governed  to-day? 

(d)  Is  there  any  material  difference  In  the  government 
of  them  to-day  and  the  government  of  them  under  the 
Northwest  Ordinance?     If  so,  point  out  such  difference. 

(5)  What  did  these  troubles  during  the  crisis  and  the 
many  weaknesses  of  the  government  emphasize  the  ur- 
gent need  of? 


(6)  Why  did  not  the  Confederation  remedy  these  trou- 
bles? 

(7)  Why  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  not 
amended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times? 

(8)  How  could  they  be  amended?  Was  the  rule  of 
"unanimous  consent"  wise  or  unwise?     Why? 

(9)  Three  different  times  Congress  submitted  to  the 
State's  constitutional  amendments,  which  would  have 
helped  considerably  to  tide  over  some  of  the  trouble. 
The  first  of  these,  the  "Five  Per  Cent  Scheme,"  in  1781, 
proposed  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  imports,  the  proceeds 
of  which  should  go  to  paying  the  public  debt.  A  "Reve- 
nue Plan"  was  proposed  in  17S3  by  which  specific  duties 
on  a  very  low  scale  might  be  made;  and  a  "Commerce 
Amendment,"  submitted  in  1784,  was  intended  to  give 
Congress  authority  to  pass  navigation  acts  against  such 
countries  as  refused  to  make  commercial  treaties.  Show 
how  the  obstinacy  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  first  case,  of 
New  York  in  the  second,  and  of  a  few  other  States  in 
the  third  case,  defeated,  and  made  hopeless  failures  of 
all  these  attempts  to  remedy  matters. 

(10)  How  may  our  present  Constitution  be  amended? 
Should  it  be  easy  or  difficult  of  amendment?     Why? 

(11)  Why  did  the  people  treat  with  indifference  sug- 
gestions on  the  part  of  wise  statesmen  of  the  time  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 

(12)  Which  was  stronger,  the  Continental  Congress 
or  the  Confederation?    Why?     Give  reasons  in  full. 

(13)  What  was  the  chief  weakness  of  the  Confedera- 
tion?    What  real  power  did  it  have? 

(14)  How  did  the  commercial  selfishness  and  jealous- 
ies produce  a  spirit  of  disunion  and  at  the  same  time  a 
spirit  of  union? 

Ul. 

MAKING  THE   UNION. 

(1)  What  was  the  immediate  cause  for  calling  the 
Federal  Convention? 

(2)  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion?    Was  it  a  step  forward?     Why? 

(3)  Did  the  commercial  troubles  between  the  States, 
then,  serve  any  good  purpose  finally?     Explain. 

(4)  Who  were  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention? 

(5)  What  are  the  sources  of  the  Constitution?  Is  it 
original?     Is  it  a  copy  or  imitation? 

(6)  How,  then,  was  it  made? 

(7)  How  was  the  form  of  Congress,  the  two  houses, 
suggested?  Did  the  early  charter  governments  assist 
the  leaders  in  forming  the  national  government? 

(8)  Note  the  similarity  between  the  State  and  National 
government  In  point  of  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
departments,  and  the  name  and  composition  of  each,  and 
their  powers.      (Much  time  was  spent  at  this  point.) 

(9)  Compare  the  Confederation  and  our  present  Con- 
gress in  points  of  legislative  authority,  executive  author- 
ity, judicial  authority,  money-raising  power,  and  the 
army  and  navy. 

(10)  What  was  the  Connecticut  Compromise  Plan? 
What  question  did  it  settle? 

(11)  How  are  the  States  represented  in  Congress  to- 
day?    How  are  the  people  represented? 

(12)  How  are  Senators  elected?  Is  this  plan  wise? 
(This  question  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  discussion 
of  the  present  plan  of  electing  Senators.) 

(13)  How   are   representatives  elected? 

(14)  Mention  several  things  which  Congress  can  do 
which  the  Confederation  could  not  do.     What  power  did 

(Continued    on   Page  5.) 
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STATE  HISTORY  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  Bruce  Craven,  Superintendent  Kinston  City  Schools. 

The  South  Gives  More  Time  to  History  Than  Any  Otlier  Section,  But  Our  State  History  is  Neglected — 
How  Noi'th  Carolina  History  Can  be  Taught  and  is  Taught  in  Some  High  (Schools  That  Give  it  an 
Honored  Place  in  Their  Course  of  Study. 


After  character,  patriotism — love  of  home — is  by  gen- 
eral acceptance  the  highest  aim  of  education.  This  is  the 
only  logical  result  of  a  system  wherein  the  State  supports 
schools  for  its  own  good.  The  Bible  and  our  own  his- 
tory are  the  respective  bases  for  the  two  high  aims,  and 
as  the  most  good  derived  from  the  Scriptures  is  from 
such  parts  as  apply  closest  to  our  lives,  so  the  best  to  be 
had  from  history  is  in  the  story  of  our  own  people.  In 
North  Carolina  this  means  the  History  of  North  Carolina. 

The  New  England  Way  Our  Way. 

It  is  notable  that  the  schools  of  the  South  give  more 
time  to  history  than  do  the  schools  of  any  other  section 
of  America.  In  our  High  Schools,  a  four  years'  course 
is  the  standard.  In  New  England  and  the  West,  it  is 
rare  that  a  High  School  has  history  for  more  than  two 
or  three  years.  The  pity  is  that  we  give  the  time  to 
teaching  our  children  to  glorify  the  rest  of  the  nation 
without  knowing  anything  of  their  own  State.  New  Eng- 
land teaches  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  New  Eng- 
land; North  Carolina  teaches  the  history  of  the  world  and 
of  all  America  except  North  Carolina.  Hence  the  New 
Englander  thinks  tue  world  is  New  England,  and  the 
North  Carolinian  falsely  gets  the  idea  that  to  accomplish 
anything  he  must  emigrate.  The  North  Carolina  plan 
produces  broadmindedness  and  national  strength,  but 
these  qualities  can  be  realized  without  sacrificing  our  own 
interests. 

The  Real  Reiison  Why  State   History  is  Neglected. 

Why  is  our  history  not  taught  in  our  High  Schools? 
In  answer  to  this  question,  we  may  be  told  that  there  is 
no  room  for  it  in  the  Course  of  Study  or  that  there  is  no 
adequate  text-book,  or  that  it  is  taught  in  some  simple 
form  in  the  lower  grades  and  is  not  needed  in  the  High 
Schools.  All  of  these  answers  are  futile,  and  the  last 
one  most  of  all.  The  history  of  the  State  can  not  be 
taught  below  the  sixth  grade  and  if  taught  anywhere  is 
the  grammar  school,  it  will  be  forgotten  if  not  continued 
in  the  High  School.  That  this  is  true  is  borne  out  by 
the  facts  that  the  average  High  School  student  knows 
practically  nothing  of  the  subject,  the  High  School  gradu- 
ate knows  but  little  more,  and  that  even  college  gradu- 
ates in  the  year  of  grace  1909  could  truthfully  say  that 
they  had  never  studied  it,  that  they  had  never  heard  that 
North  Carolina  resisted  the  Stamp  Act  successfully,  and 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  about  such  men  as  Harnett, 
Caswell,  Macon,  Iredell  and  Graham.  The  real  reason 
that  the  History  of  North  Carolina  is  not  taught  is  be- 
cause the  teachers  themselves  do  not  appreciate  its  value, 
and  the  reason  they  do  not  is  because  they  know  little 
about  it.  Wherever  there  is  a  teacher  who  knows,  there 
it  is  being  taught.  "Thou  therefore  that  teachest  an- 
other"— shouldst  first  teach  thyself. 

How    it    Can    Be    Taught    and    is    Taught. 

That  the  History  of  North  Carolina  can  be  taught  in 
the  High  Schools  and  without  overcrowding  the  Course 
of  Study  or  sacrificing  any  of  the  required  work,  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  being  done  in  a 
number  of  schools.  The  Kinston  course  provides  for  all 
of  the  required  work.  Allen's  History  stories  and  Con- 
nor's  history   are   used   in  the  lower   grades,   and   Hill's 


History  is  used  for  an  entire  year  in  all  sections  of  the 
seventh  grade.  The  High  School  history  course  includes 
Montgomery's  English  History  in  the  first  year,  Myer's 
General  History  in  the  second  and  third,  and  Hart's  Es- 
sentials of  American  History  in  the  fourth.  As  all  High 
School  students  have  studied  North  Carolina  History  in 
some  text-book,  the  lecture  system  is  used  in  the  High 
School.  The  work  is  carefully  planned  for  the  year  and 
a  lecture  is  given  once  every  two  weeks  to  the  whole 
school,  each  yearly  series  covering  the  different  periods 
in  the  history,  as  the  Attempted  Settlements,  Permanent 
Settlements,  the  Proprietary  Government,  the  King's  Col- 
ony, the  Revolution,  and  so  on  to  North  Carolina  today. 
Note  books  may  be  used  and  the  lecture  carried  out  fur- 
ther by  a  recitation  the  day  after  the  lecture.  A  gold 
medal  is  given  each  year  for  the  best  essay  in  North  Car- 
olina history,  and  all  students  in  the  High  School  and 
the  seventh  grade  are  required  to  submit  essays.  This  in- 
vestigation of  one  definite  subject  for  several  months 
each  year,  together  with  the  general  study  through  the 
four  years,  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  every  student  that 
in  the  history  of  our  own  people  is  all  that  is  vital  in  the 
history  of  any  people.  The  colleges  of  North  Carolina 
should  give  credit  for  one  full  unit  of  work  in  North  Car- 
olina History  in  addition  to  the  three  units  now  allowed 
for  other  history. 


THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 

the  Confederation  have  over  interstate  commerce?  What 
authority  does  Congress  have  over  it?  Why  is  the  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce  not  left  to  the  States? 

(1.5)  Why  did  the  States  hesitate  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution? 

(16)  Would  a  strong  central  government  during  the 
period  just  after  the  war  have  prevented  all  these 
troubles?  How  ?  What  practical  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  period?  Do  defects  and  weaknesses  teach 
any  good  lessons?  How  may  corrected  faults  and  de- 
fects bring  profit? 

(17)  Did  the  Constitution,  then,  remedy  the  defects 
of  the  Articles   of  Confederation? 


Faith  in  Oratory. 

"I  suppose.  Uncle  Jim.  you  remember  a  good  real 
about  the  politics  of  the  early  days?" 

"Well,  I  never  tuk  much  int'rest  in  pollytics,  but  I  kin 
recollect  when  .lohn  C.  Fremont  was  'lected  President." 

"Fremont!    Why,  Fremont  was  never  elected." 

"He  wa'n't?  Well,  now,  that  gits  me.  I  heerd  a 
leadin'  speaker  talk  the  night  'fore  'lection,  an'  he  said 
if  John  C.  Fremont  wa'n't  'lected,  the  country  would  fall 
to  ruin,  an'  everybody  would  have  to  shut  up  shop. 
'Course,  I  didn't  take  the  papers;  but,  noticin'  thet  things 
went  on  'bout  as  before,  I  calc'lated  John  won.  So  he 
wa'n't  'lected?  Well,  thet  gits  me!" — Plate  Maker's 
Criterion 


,^11  the  world  loves  a  story,  but,  after  all,  few  have 
learned  to  take  story-telling  seriously. — Edward  Porter 
St.  John. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  A  LESSON  IN  CICERO 


By  H.  C.   Doss,  Trinity  Park  School. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thirty  lines  in  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  which  would  not  furnish  a  number  of 
points  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  deal  with  them  all  in  the  limited  period  allot- 
ted to  the  recitation.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  essential,  as  well  as  the  most  Interesting,  ref- 
erences and  constructions  of  the  lesson  should  be  se- 
lected by  the  teacher  before  meeting  his  class  so  that 
no  time  may  be  lost  in  finding  them  during  the  recitation, 
and  so  that  nothing  of  genuine  value  may  be  overlooked 
in  the  blind,  haphazard  questioning  certain  to  result 
from  the  lack  of  preparation  by  the  teacher.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  surest  way  of  accomplishing  the  most  dur- 
ing the  recitation,  I  have  mapped  out,  so  far  as  possible, 
this  recitation,  including  questions,  discussions,  and  re- 
ferences, before  meeting  my  class. 

The  lesson  for  this  recitation  is  found  in  Cicero's 
Third  Oration  against  Catiline,  Chapter  3,  lines  1-30. 
As  this  Is  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Oration,  I  explained 
that  the  Oration  was  delivered  before  the  people  in  the 
Temple  of  Concord  on  December  the  third,  and  that  its 
purpose  was  to  expose  the  plans  which  the  conspirators 
at  Rome,  headed  by  Lentulus,  had  tried  to  carry  out,  to 
give  the  details  of  the  capture  of  these  conspirators  to- 
gether with  their  incriminating  letters,  to  arouse  popu- 
lar sentiment  against  the  entire  band  in  order  that  the 
people  might  sanction  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to 
the  conspirators,  and  incidentally  to  further  depict  the 
base  character  of  Catiline. 

1.  The  translation  of  the  entire  lesson  is  first  rendered 
by  different  members  of  the  class.  This  is  not  fixed  cus- 
tom, for  often  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  method,  when 
a  few  lines  have  been  translated,  points  of  construc- 
tion in  these  few  lines  are  taken,  and  thus  little  by  lit- 
tle the  entire  lesson  is  considered.  It  need  hardly  be 
said,  under  the  head  of  translation,  that  the  student  is 
expected  to  give  the  meaning  of  his  translation  in  his 
own  words  before  he  can  be  said  to  have  translated  cor- 
rectly and  understandingly. 

2.  The  first  section  of  Chapter  I,  showing  the  Republic, 
the  citizens'  lives,  wives,  children  and  property  to  be 
safe,  suggested  the  question,  "Safe  from  what  or  from 
whom?"  This,  of  course,  brought  up  Catiline  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Then  the  question  was  asked,  by  way  of  review, 
"What  classes  made  up  the  followers  of  Catiline"?  It 
was  brought  out  by  the  students  that  the  following  were 
his  partisans:  (1)  men  of  wealth  embarrassed  by  heavy 
debts,  (2)  other  debtors  desirous  of  power  and  authority, 
(3)  Sulla's  veterans,  (4)  bankrupt  men  willing  for  any 
change,  (5)  incorrigible  criminals,  and  (6)  debauchees, 
men  of  Catiline's  character.  Following  this,  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  Catiline's  forces  and  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  discussed. 

3.  The  reference  In  lines  12-13  to  the  deification  of 
Romulus  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  discussion  of  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  In  deifying  their  heroes  and  in 
worshipping  their  ancestors. 

4.  Members  of  the  class  took  issue  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  Cicero,  as  he  suggests,  deserved  as  much 
praise  for  restoring  Rome  to  safety  and  thereby  perpetu- 
ating it,  as  Romulus  deserved  for  founding  the  city.  This 
led  to  such  questions  as  "Who  is  more  praiseworthy — a 
founder  or  perpetuator?"  Such  discussions  lend  interest 
if  they  are  brief  and  pointed. 

5.  In  line  2  6,  where  Cicero  uses  panels  ante  dlebns,  it 


was  asked  If  Cicero  was  correct  in  saying  that  Catilline 
departed  a  few  days  before,  and  it  was  answered  by  a 
student,  who  had  read  his  notes  carefully,  that  it  had 
been  almost  a  month,  and  that  Cicero  said  this  to  prevent 
the  charge  of  procrastination  against  himself,  the  consul. 

6.  The  following  points  of  construction  were  taken  up 
with  questions  and  explanations  on  each:  (1)  The  geni- 
tive omnium  vestrum,  line  1.  (2)  The  difference  be- 
tween bona  (landed  estates)  and  fortunas  (personal 
property)  was  shown.  (3)  The  difference  In  the  mean- 
ing of  vester,  line  ],  and  tuns  was  asked,  and  it  was  an- 
swered that  vester  Is  used  in  plural  references,  while 
tuns  Is  used  to  refer  to  the  singular  you.  It  was  shown 
that  this  distinction  may  be  retained  in  the  mind  by  the 
association  of  vester  with  vos  and  tuus  with  tu.  (4)  It 
was  asked  why  ereptam,  conservatam,  and  restltutam, 
line  7,  are  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  when  they, 
in  truth,  refer  to,  and  agree  with,  several  nouns  of  dif- 
ferent gender  and  number.  The  student's  answer  was 
that  participle  agrees  with  the  nearest  noun  urbem. 
(5)  The  condition  beginning  with  the  protasis  si  sunt, 
line  8,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  drill  on  conditions 
—  an  exercise  which  should  be  repeated  often.  Regular 
conditions  were  first  considered,  and  students  were  asked 
what  moods  and  tenses  the  condition  would  take  in  both 
protasis  and  apodosis.  If  It  were  a  simple  condition  past 
time,  a  simple  condition  present  time,  a  future  more 
vivid,  and  a  contrary  to  fact  past  time.  Mixed  conditions 
were  then  discussed,  examples  of  which  are  often  met  in 
Vicero.  (6)  The  gerund  nascendi,  line  10,  suggested  a 
question  and  consequent  explanation  between  the  gerund 
and  the  gerundive.  (7)  The  case  of  urbi,  templls,  deln- 
bris,  tectis,  and  moenibus,  line  16,  was  noted — a  Dative 
of  Compound.  (8)  The  reason  for  the  subjunctive,  com- 
prohensa  sint,  line  2  9,  was  given  as  that  of  indirect 
question.  This  suggested  a  question  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  indirect  question,  which  was  given 
as  the  object  of  scire,  line  2  5.  (9)  It  was  shown 
that  possitis  Is  In  the  subjunctive  mood  because 
of  the  ut,  and  the  ut  clause  was  then  construed  by  one 
of  the  class.  (1)  Romae,  line  2  8,  led  to  a  quiz  on 
the  use  of  the  locative  case.  (1))  The  subjunctive, 
possemus,  line  30,  was  accounted  for  by  Its  being  the 
verb  of  an  Indirect  question  introduced  by  quem  ad  mo- 
dum.  The  construction  of  the  indirect  question  was 
given  as  the  object  of  vigilavi  and  providi.  (13)  Esse, 
line  3  0,  was  parsed  as  a  present  Infinitive,  complement- 
ary to  possemus.  (14)  Attention  was  called  to  the  nom- 
inative found  In  salvi  after  the  Infinitive  esse,  and  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  sub- 
ject of  possemus. 

7.  Prom  a  few  words  such  as  bona,  perieulis,  conser- 
vatam, illustres,  voluptate,  urbem,  amplificatam,  sub- 
jectos,  and  obscinditis,  members  gave  as  many  English 
derivatives  as  they  knew,  and  to  these  the  teacher  added 
others.  Much  good  can  be  derived  from  this  practice, 
and  it  is  not  an  unwise  plan  to  take  most  of  the  recitation 
period  occasionally  In  such  a  study,  taking  up  words  as 
they  come,  and  wherever  a  word  is  a  compound  of  other 
words.  It  Is  interesting  and  helpful  to  have  the  class  give 
Its  etymology.  The  most  trying  task  of  the  Latin  teacher 
is  to  vary  the  method  of  recitation  enough  to  keep  the 
class  awake,  and  this  occasional  study  of  words  adds 
Interest  to  the  subject  because  it  is  different  from  the 
usual  and  tends  to  cause  the  student  to  see  some  utility 
value  in  Latin.     While  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  value 
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REPORTS  AND  RECORDS  IN  THE  NEW  BERN  SCHOOLS 

Editorial  Note. — At  the  recent  meeting  ot  the  City  Superintendents  in  Durham,  Supt.  Harvey  Craven,  of 
New  Bern,  spolte  on  Reports  and  Records.  He  submits  the  following  blanlts  which  tell  the  story.  These  blanks 
should  be  of  aid  to  other  superintendents  who  are  trying  to  keep  a  record  of  students. 


When  the  Principal  visits  the  room  this  is  the  report 
he  makes  to  the  Superintendent  on  a  printed  slip  about 
four  by  seven  and  a  quarter  inches  in  size: 

INSPECTION  REPORT. 

New  Bern  City  Schools. 

Grade No.  Pupils Date 

Teacher Time  in  Room 

Subject  ot  Lesson    

Presentation  of  same 

Interest  of  Pupils 

General  Appearance  of  Room 

Order  in  Room 

Temperature   Ventilation    

Condition  of  Floor 


An  immediate  and  permanent  improvement  Is  neces- 
stry  for  promotion  of  pupil. 

Teacher. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  requested  to  sign  this  report 
and  to  return  it  to  the  teacher.  Remarks  may  be  written 
on  the  other  side. 

Parent. 

H.  S.  Special  Report  to  Parent.  191 .  . 

*    *    * 
These    reports    should    aid    greatly    in    keeping     the 
parents  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  students  in  school. 


Remarks 


Principal. 

4      «      « 

If  a  student  is  kept  in  for  any  cause  after  school  this 
is  the  report  sent  to  the  parent,  on  a  slip  about  three 
by  five  inches  in  size: 

New  Bern  City  Schools. 

New  Bern,  N.  C 19.  .  .. 

M 

was  detained  after 

school  hours  today  for 

.• 

and  was  dismissed  at o'clock. 


Please  sign  and  return  this  blank. 


.  Parent. 


If  a  student  is  excused  for  the  day  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  for  other  reason,  this  is  the  report  sent  to  the 
parents,  on  a  paper  slip  about  the  size  of  a  postal  card: 

EXCUSE  CARD. 
New  Bern  City  Schools. 

asks  to  be  excused  for  the  day 

aud    says 


191....  Teacher. 

Excused  at M Supt. 

In  order  that  the  parents  may  know  when  and  why 
a  pupil  is  excused  from  school  we  ask  that  you  sign  this 
and  return  it  to  the  teacher  when  the  pupil  returns  to 
school. 
191....  Parent 

*       *       * 

When  a  student  is  not  doing  satisfactory  work  this  Is 
the  notice  sent  to  the  parents,  the  form  being  printed  on 
a  manila  or  tag  board  of  postal  card  size: 

New  Bern  City  Schools. 

New  Bern,  N.  C, 191.  . 

is  not  doing  satisfactory  work  in 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  LESSON  IN  CICERO. 
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of  Latin  to  a  student,  it  !s  not  a  rare  instance  to  find  a 
boy  who  will  be  inattentive  during  translating  and  pars- 
ing, but  who,  as  soon  as  you  begin  something  in  which 
there  is  "something  worth  doing,"  manifests  a  sudden 
desire  to  answer  every  question.  If  we,  as  teachers  of 
Latin,  wish  our  instruction  to  produce  the  best  results, 
and  do  not  care  to  have  a  great  many  failures  laid  at  our 
feet,  it  is  absolutely  required  of  us  to  spare  nothing  in 
the  efforts  to  make  the  subject  interesting  to  those  who 
look  to  us  for  direction,  and  to  do  this  one  must  believe 
in  the  subject  as  worthy  of  the  toil  necessary  to  meet 
masterfully  his  diflScuIt  task. 


Parents'  Day. 

Editorial  Note. — The  following  is  an  acrostic  invita- 
tion that  was  recently  sent  out  by  the  teachers  of  the 
West  Durham  Public  Schools: 

We  would  like  to  have  you  with  us. 
Everyone  would  welcome  you. 
So  we  can  have  a  chance  of  showing 
Things  we  teachers  try  to  do. 

Dainty  maidens  will  convey  you 

Up  the  stairs  and  through  and  through 

Rooms  well  filled  with  working  children 

Happy  with  the  task  they  do. 

And  the  teachers  all  will  show  you 

Methods   that   each   one   employs, 

Showing  how  they  teach  your  children; 
Come  and  see  the  girls  and  boys. 
Here's  the  hope  that  all  the  parents 
On  next  Tuesday  will  come  here. 
On  that  day  the  children  want  you, 
Let,  please,  nothing  interfere. 


K.   P.  L. 


February  22,  2  to  5  P-  m. 


Few  would  contend  that  the  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ings of  Genesis  and  I  Samuel  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles.  More  lessons  are  chosen 
from  those  books  because  they  contain  more  material  of 
real  educational  value  for  the  average  mind.  They  are 
full  of  stories. — From  "Stories  and  Story-Telling." 


Stories  are  the  oldest  form  of  transmitted  culture,  and" 
the  most  formative. — Richard  G.  Moulton. 
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PERSISTENT  DRILL  WORK  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS  IN  READING* 

By  Miss  Lillie  Jones,  of  the   Durham   City   Schools. 

To  Kejid  Successfully,  Words  Must  be  Recognized  Instantly — The  Importance  of  Industrious  Drilling 
Can  Hardly  be  Overestimated — There  Are  Many  Useful  Little  Devices  for  Making  This  DriU  Work 
Interesting,  Lively,  and  Effective. 


One  of  the  very  best  illustrations  I  have  ever  heard 
showing  the  need  and  effect  of  review  and  drill  work  on 
the  mind  of  a  child  Is  that  of  a  man  walking  through  a 
forest.  If  he  walks  through  only  once,  perhaps  an  In- 
dian might  find  the  trail.  If  he  takes  the  same  path  to- 
morrow and  the  next  day,  an  experienced  hunter  might 
track  him.  But  if  he  continues  to  take  the  same  way, 
clay  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the  trail  grows 
plain — one  that  you  or  I  could  follow  with  ease;  and, 
besides,  it  stays,  for  a  time,  at  least. 

I  sometimes  think  we  are  inclined  to  under-estimate 
the  value  of  word  drills.  When  we  think  about  it,  we 
do  not;   but  we  fail  to  live  up  to  our  own  beliefs. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  things  that  must  be  stressed 
also,  but  during  the  first  days  and  weeks,  and  even 
months,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  drill  work  that  has 
to  be  done.  The  children  must  know  words  and  must 
bo  able  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance  to  make  reading 
a  success.  As  soon  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  be- 
gin to  puzzle  over  what  a  word  is,  just  then  he  stops 
looking  through  the  words;  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
effort  of  the  mind  is  not  centered  on  the  thought  getting, 
but  in  calling  up  something  that  will  enable  him  to  get 
the  word.  So  long  as  he  has  this  diffloulty,  he  cannot 
read. 

The  more  readily  a  child  distinguishes  words  used  in 
a  sentence  the  clearer  will  be  the  idea  involved.  We 
must  make  the  presentation  of  a  word  strong  and  the 
mental  picture  clear;  but  the  review  and  drill  work  are 
necessary  to  make  the  impression  lasting  in  order  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  mental  effort  necessary  to  call 
up  the  word. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  always  as  careful  about  this  part 
of  our  work  as  we  should  be.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own 
experience,  of  course.  How  easy  it  is  to  do  the  review 
and  the  drill  work  in  the  same  old  way.  And,  alas!  how 
often  we  have  found  it  ineffective.  To  be  effective,  drill 
must  be  varied. 

Perception  Cards  and  Peg  Work. 

I  believe  we  will  agree  that  the  perception  cards  are 
the  quickest,  easiest  drill.  They  certainly  train  to  quick, 
prompt  action  with  no  dallying.  They  are  faithful 
friends  that  should  not  be  abused  by  spiritless  and  care- 
less work.  Children  rarely  show  they  are  tired  of  them. 
The  action  involved  and  promptness  required  all  tend,  I 
think,  to  hold  the  attention. 

Occasionally  I  think  it  is  well  to  allow  all  to  recite  to- 
gether. Sometimes  a  bright,  eager  pupil  who  has  to 
stay  away  from  school  catches  up  with  no  trouble  in 
these  drills,  and  it  makes  every  one  feel  that  they  had 
a  lesson  even  if  they  were  not  called  on  especially.  It 
has  been  my  experience,  as  a  usual  thing,  in  such  drills 
that  the  children  who  really  know  the  words  are  the 
ores  who  answer.  I  find  that  T  get  better  results  when 
I  have  more  individual  work — calling  on  one  pupil  to 
recite.  When  he  fails,  either  call  on  someone  else  to 
tell,  or  on  the  whole  class. 

Sometimes,  especially  early  in  the  year,  I  give  all  the 
children  peg  work  or  some  construction  work,  and  even 
take  small  groups,  or  one  row  at  a  time  for  short,  quick 

•  A  paper  read  at  the  Primary  Teachers'  Association  in  Winston, 


drills.  I  have  gotten  best  results,  I  know,  when  I  have 
worked  with  small  classes  and  very  short  periods.  I  had 
rather  have  three  five-minute  periods  than  one  fifteen- 
minute  period;  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  my  children 
and  I  will  be  in  a  better  mental  condition  so  far  as  train- 
ing is  concerned. 

Helpful   Gaines. 

I  have  found  little  games  helpful;  perhaps  many  have 
used  the  same  thing. 

Put  drill  words  on  the  board,  and  tell  the  children  that 
you  want  them  to  listen  carefully  with  their  thinking 
caps  on.  A  fairy  story  the  day  before  that  tells  about 
the  thinking  cap  will  help,  because  we  are  to  play  a  game 
with  these  words.  I  usually  call  on  some  pupil  to  give 
the  words  before  beginning  games.  Choose  one  child 
to  use  the  pointer,  and  one  to  guess.  Both  children 
come  to  the  front.  The  guesser  turns  his  back  while 
the  pointer  touches  some  work.  At  the  signal  the  guess- 
er turns  and  says,  "It  is  ,"  calling  it.      If  it  is 

correct,  the  children  bow  their  heads;  if  it  is  not,  they 
clap  their  hands  softly  three  times.      If  he  is  wrong,  he 

points  to  another  word  and  says,  "Is  it  ?"  and 

so  on  until  he  guesses  or  fails  to  know  a  word.  If  he 
fails,  he  forfeits  his  place.  If  he  guesses,  he  becomes 
the  one  to  point,  and  chooses  some  one  to  guess.  In  this 
way  the  child  guessing  must  know  the  words  in  order  to 
play. 

Here  is  another  little  game:  Put  words  on  the  board 
to  be  erased  as  they  are  called.  The  rule  in  this  game  is 
to  catch  a  sleepy  boy  or  girl  who  hasn't  on  his  thinking 
cap.  The  word  to  be  erased  should  be  spoken  only  once. 
I  say:  "Mary  may  erase  has."  She  does.  Then  I  say, 
"Mary  may  find  some  one  to  erase  was,"  and  so  on,  al- 
ways giving  to  the  child  who  can  erase  the  privilege  of 
choosing  some  one.  Of  course,  not  to  have  heard  the 
word,  or  not  to  know,  makes  a  forfeit,  and  the  teacher 
must  choose.  I  find  this  excellent  training  in  close  at- 
tention. 

Here  is  one  more  little  game,  much  the  same,  but  a 
bit  different.  Write  on  the  board  some  four  or  five 
words  that  pupils  have  found  hard  to  remember.  Chil- 
dren go  to  sleep  at  signal.  Teacher  touches  some  child 
who  goes  softly  to  the  board  and  erases  a  word.  Chil- 
dren wake  up  at  signal  and  tell  what  has  been  erased. 
Put  in  another  word.  Repeat  continually,  putting  back 
in  different  places  the  five  words  to  be  drilled  on.  This 
can  be  done  more  quickly  if  the  teacher  does  the  erasing. 

Many  Helpful  Devices. 

In  the  beginning  I  suppose  we  all  climb  ladders  and 
try  not  to  stump  our  toes,  walk  fences  or  a  tight  rope, 
and  even  make  a  high  dive  without  getting  hurt. 

We  fill  market  baskets  and  take  the  things  out,  load 
and  unload  boats,  trains,  street-cars,  wheelbarrows,  de- 
livery wagons,  and  automobiles.  I  often  let  one  child 
erase  all  they  know;  and,  again,  one  student  at  a  time. 
This  kind  of  drill  is  best  with  small  classes  close  to  the 
board  as  it  saves  time. 

A  wheel  with  words  in  the  spokes  and  a  hoop,  I  have 
often  used.      Little  minds  get  to  work  when  they  hear, 
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LITTLE  POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES 


These  few  selections  are  published  at  the  request  of 
two  Education  readers  for  some  selections  suitable  for 
first  and  second  grade  children  to  memorize.  Usually 
the  first  readers  have  some  good  selections.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  suggestions  as  to  suitable  selections  for 
second  and  third  grade  children: 

GREETING. 

Good  friends,  we  are  so  glad  you've  come 
To  be  with  us  to-day. 
We'll  try  our  best  to  please  you  well. 
Your  kindness  to  repay, 
I'm  such  a  little  tot 
I  can  say  only  this: 
"We  love  you   very,  very   much, 
Here  is  our  greeting  kiss." 

(Kisses  hand  to  audience.) 

HIS  SPEECH. 

You've  called  on  me  to  make  a  speech; 
I'm  sure   I  don't  know  how; 
Perhaps  'twill  answer  just  as  well 
If  I  only  make  a  bow. 

THE  MODEL  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Frisky  as  a  lambkin. 
Busy  as  a  bee — ■ 
That's  the  kind  of  little  girl 
People  like  to  see. 

Modest  as  a  violet. 
As  a  rosebud  sweet — 
That's  the   kind  of  little  girl 
People  like  to  meet. 

Bright  as  a  diamond. 
Pure  as  any  pearl — 
Every  one  rejoices  in 
Such  a  little  girl. 

Happy  as  a  robin. 
Gentle  as  a  dove — 
That's  the  kind  of  little  girl 
Every  one  will  love. 

MOTION  SONG. 

Up,   up   in   the   sky, 
The  little  birdies  fly. 

Down,  down  in  the  nest. 
The  little  birdies  rest. 

With  a  wing  on  the  left. 
And  a  wing  on  the  right. 

The  dear  little  birdies. 
Sleep  all  the  long  night. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 

Work  while  you  work. 
Play  while  you  play; 
That  is  the  way 
To  be  happy  and  gay. 

:         All  that  you  do. 

Do  with  your  might; 
Things  done  by  halves 
Are  never  done   right. 

One  thing  at  a  time. 
And  that  done  well. 


Is  the  best  of  rules. 
As  many  can  tell. 

NONSENSE  ALPHABET. 

A  was  an  ant 
Who  seldom  stood  still. 
And  who  made  a  nice  house 
In  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Nice  little  ant! 

B  was  a  bat 
Who  slept  all  day; 
And   fluttered  about 
When  the  sun   went   away. 
Brown  little  bat! 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

O,  I  am  the  little  New  Year,  ho!  ho! 
Here  I  come  tripping  it  over  the  snow. 
Shaking  my  heels  with  a  merry  din. 
So  open  yours  doors  and  let  me  in. 

THE   HE.IRT   OF  A   SEED. 

In  the  heart  of  a  seed. 

Buried  deep,  so  deep, 

A  dear  little  plant  lay  fast  asleep, 
"Awake,"  said  the  sunshine, 
"And  creep  to  the  light!" 

"Awake,"  said  the  voice 
Of  the   raindrops  bright. 
The   little   plant   heard 
And  rose  to  see 
What  this  beautiful  outside 
World  might  be. 


PERSISTENT  DRILL  WORK  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS 
IN  READING. 
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"Who  can  roll  this  hoop?" — or  some  question  that  in- 
volves doing  something. 

I  teach  in  a  mill  district  where  to  move  is  the  order 
of  the  day;  so  we  often  draw  two  houses  and  move  the 
words  from  one  house  to  another.  Write  words  on  each 
house.  Some  child  says,  pointing  to  this,  we  will  move 
this  to  the  other  house.  I  write  the  word  on  house 
No.  2,  and  so  on  until  all  are  moved.  We  play  store  in 
the  same  way,  phonographs,  or  anything  they  know 
about.  Often  they  will  suggest  the  setting  for  the  drill 
themselves.  One  little  girl  suggested  we  play  "The 
Farmer  in  the  Dell"  with  a  ring  on  the  board  and  words. 
We  did;  and  it  worked  well. 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  effective- 
ness of  short,  quick  drills,  and  several  as  opposed  to 
longer  ones. 

We  must  try  to  make  our  word  drills  interesting. 
Outward  attention  does  not  always  mean  attending,  we 
all  know  to  our  sorrow.  Something  new  catches  the 
attention. 

Vary  drills  as  much  as  possible.  Use  everything  good 
you  know,  but  not  the  same  things  every  day,  as  a  rule. 
Let  us  strive  to  conduct  our  word  drills  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  minds  active.  Any  device  that  holds  the 
child's  attention  will  be  helpful.  What  the  children  see 
and  do,  and  how  they  live,  will  suggest  to  any  enthusi- 
astic teacher  material  better  than  I  could  possibly  bring. 
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HOW  WE  CELEBRATED  HONOR  ROLL  DAY 

By  Miss   Florence   M.   Butler,    Henderson    High    School. 


For  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been  customary  to  cele- 
brate "Honor  Roll  Day"  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hen- 
derson Graded  School  each  month.  This  term  means  an 
assembling  of  all  the  classes  on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  end  of  each  month,  when  all  persons  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  its  pupils  are  cordi- 
ally invited  to  be  present.  Thus  they  are  able  to  form 
at  least  an  idea  of  the  work  which  is  going  on.  Each 
student  who  has  made  an  average  of  ninety-five  or  more 
on  all  of  his  studies  during  the  month,  has  been  punctual 
and  faithful  in  all  of  his  school  duties,  has  not  been  ab- 
sent more  than  three  times,  and  tardy  none,  has  his  name 
read  out  on  this  day. 

Our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Alderman,  on  the  last  Honor 
Day,  which  was  in  December,  presented  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  school.  This  money  was  given 
to  help  the  ladies  in  their  endeavor  to  erect  a  Confederate 
monument  at  some  near  day  in  our  city.  Robert  Gill 
Young  was  awarded  a  book  as  a  prize  for  bringing  the 
largest  amount  of  money   for  this   purpose.      This   book 


was  given  by  Mr.  Alderman  at  the  meeting  in  January. 
Our  last  honor  roll  observance  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  this  day,  Tuesday,  January  11,  1910,  there  as- 
sembled quite  a  crowd  of  visitors  to  witness  the  exercises 
of  "Honor  Roll  Day."  The  exercises  were  opened  by  the 
school  reciting  a  portion  of  the  second  chapter  of  St. 
Luke.  Rev.  J.  A.  McClure  then  led  in  prayer.  As  the 
chords  of  the  piano  were  struck,  the  students  rose  and 
sang  the  beautiful  and  familiar  hymn,  "O,  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem."  "The  Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassiz"  was 
recited  by  all. 

Then  followed  the  most  important  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  reading  of  the  Honor  Roll,  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Jor- 
dan. Next  was  the  song  "Creation,"  by  the  school.  Dr. 
A.  S.  Pendleton,  one  of  Henderson's  most  popular  physi- 
cians, made  a  very  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  tallv 
on  Hygiene,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  heard 
it.  The  song  "Rockin'  Time"  was  sung  by  a  portion  of 
the  girls  in  school. 

We  then  adjourned,  to  meet  for  the  next  Honor  Roll 
exercises  one  month  hence. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  LITTLE  WILLIE— A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS 


By   Charles  Darwin,  Jr. 


CHAPTER   L 


The  superintendent  was  standing  at  the  'phone.  The 
receiver  was  at  his  ear.  His  face  was  wrinkled  hard,  and 
his  voice  was   deep   and  authoritative. 

"No,  Mrs.  Smith,  your  son  is  guilty,"  he  said,  and 
shifted  to  the  other  foot.  "We  cannot  make  any  excep- 
tions in  behalf  of  your  son.  We  have  several  hundred 
boys  to  control,  and  what  you  suggest  would  be  fatal  to 
the  discipline  of  the  school." 

Then  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  busy  and  Mr.  Super- 
intendent's wrinkled  front  had  cross-wrinkles  in  it. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Smith;  but  boys  must 
be  taught  to  obey.  When  the  law  is  broken  the  guilty 
parties  must  pay  the  penalty.     We  can  make  no — " 

Again,  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  busy;  and  Mr. 
Superintendent  shifted  to  the  other  foot.  His  wrinkled 
front  showed  signs  of  war,  and  the  janitor  moved  on. 

"It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  any  further,  Mrs. 
Smith,"  and  he  jesticulated  with  his  right  hand  as  if  he 
were  looking  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  face.  "I  have  made  a 
careful  investigation  at  your  suggestion.  Your  son  is 
guilty;  he  knew  at  the  time  what  the  punishment  would 
be,  and  he  deliberately  took  the  chances.  There  is  no 
use  in  our  discussing  the  matter  further;   I — " 

The  other  end  of  the  line  got  very  busy.  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent moved  impatiently  from  foot  to  foot.  Even  his 
double-chin   was  wrinlvled   now. 

"But  he  must  pay  the  penalty." 

Electricity  was  busy. 

"No!"  and   the  receiver  went  up   with  a  "click." 

CHAPTER   II. 

Mr.  Superintendent,  some  hours  later,  was  seen  walk- 
ing homeward.  He  was  in  a  hurry,  for  it  was  dinner 
time.  His  face  was  somewhat  wrinkled  yet,  but  not 
much.  Mrs.  Superintendent  was  standing  on  the  front 
porch  wringing  her  hands  and  looking  up  and  down  the 
street. 

"Please,  hurry!"  she  exclaimed  when  she  saw  Mr.  Su- 


perintendent approaching.  "Willie  has  run  off  down  the 
street  following  the  show  crowd.  I  called  him,  and 
begged  him,  and  tried  to  hire  him;  but  he  went  right 
on.  What  shall  we  do?"  and  she  increased  the  hand 
motions,  while  Mr.  Superintendent  struck  a  lively  trot 
down  the  street. 

Now  Willie  was  the  five-year-old  son.  I  might  add 
here,  that  the  wrinkled  front  had  entirely  come  back; 
but  when  Willie  was  found,  it  cleared  instantly. 

"Come  on  Willie  and  let's  go  home!" 

"I  ainter  goin'  to  do  it,  now-w-w." 

"Papa  wants  you  to  go  with  him  to  dinner;  now  be  a 
good  boy!"  and  the  voice  was  spiritualized  kindness. 

"I  don't  want  no  dinner,  and  I  ainter  goin'  home";  and 
his  eyes  were  red  with  fire  and  his  nose  was  dilated,  and 
all  the  time  he  kept  the  crowd  between  him  and  papa, 
who  needed  four  feet  now   to   shift  on. 

Then  the  race  began.  It  was  worse  than  driving  pigs 
out  of  the  garden.  Such  threats  followed  by  precious 
promises!  Such  shrieks  and  howls  and  grabbling  in  the 
dirt!  But  Willie  was  caught;  and  he  clawed  papa's  face, 
and  kicked  papa's  shin,  and  rolled  over  in  the  dirt,  and 
his  vocabulary  was  too  limited  to  express  himself;  but 
papa  hugged  him  to  his  own  fond  breast  and  carried  his 
sweet  morsel  home. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Speaking  about  pigs,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  drive  them 
all  through  the  gap  if  the  drove  is  kept  together.  We 
could  treat  this  subject  under  the  head  of  Unconscious 
Imitation.  But  of  all  the  problems,  diabolical  and  other- 
wise, the  one  that  resists  all  attempts  at  solution  is  the 
case  of  the  infant  Apis,  galloping  up  and  down  the  gar- 
den wall  squealing  and  chewing  nothing  but  froth  and 
persistently  refusing  to  see  the  hole  through  which  he 
entered.  We  could  treat  this  subject  under  the  head  of 
Animal  Psychology;  but  until  we  are  able  to  see  the  in- 
fluences on  our  cabbages,  this  story  is  ended. 
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A  Delightful  Trip  for  North  Carolina  Teachers 


A  delightful,  trip  has  been  planned  for  those  who  ex- 
pect to  attend  the  Educational  Conference  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  April  6th  to  Sth.  The  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
clina  and  Georgia  delegates  have  made  all  arrangements 
to  come  together  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  morning  of 
April  Sth  and  go  by  special  train  to  Little  Rock  via  Chat- 
tanooga, Nashville,  and  Memphis. 

The  Southem  Battlefields. 

The  route  from  Atlanta  is  over  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga and  St.  Louis  Railway.  This  is  the  famous 
"Southern  Battlefields"   route. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought  September  IS, 
19,  20,  and  21,  1S63.  The  total  losses  sustained  have 
never  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  there  were  over  26,000  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  two  armies  during  these  bloody  days.  As 
a  result  of  this  battle,  the  Federal  army  was  driven  back 
into  Chattanooga,  and  the  Confederates  occupied  Mission- 
ary Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain. 

The  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  generally  spoken  of 
a:"!  the  "Battle  Above  the  Clouds,"  was  fought  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1863.  The  Confederates  were  driven  from  this 
point  to  Missionary  Ridge  where  next  day  a  decisive  bat- 
tle was  fought.  General  Bragg  was  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  forces.  The  result  was  a  disastrous  rout  of 
Bragg's  army,  which  fell  back  along  the  lines  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  made  General  Sher- 
man's capture  of  Atlanta  possible. 

The  route  was  contested  all  the  way  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta  and  the  battlefields  along  this  route  number 
more  than  thirty.  Volumes  would  be  required  to  give 
the  details  of  the  battles  fought  along  the  lines  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Railway.  Here 
is  located  much  of  the  military  history  of  the  South. 
From  Chattanooga  to  Memphis  is  another  part  of  the 
same  story.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
slain  in  that  great  conflict  and  the  forts  and  cemeteries 
along  the  route  still  remain.  The  horrors  of  war  find 
here  a  protest — a  protest  that  should  prophecy  a  new 
era. 

The  Educative  Value  of  This  Route. 

The  delegates  from  these  three  States  will  pass  by  those 
famous  battlefields.  The  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Walker,  will  have  personal  charge  of  the  train. 
He  will  place  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  "Southern 
Battlefields,"  a  neat  pamphlet  containing  a  description 
of  the  country  and  the  battlefields  along  the  line. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  will  find  this  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. The  fellowship  resulting  from  the  association  of 
so  many  school  men  and  women,  the  historic  places  along 
the  route,  the  trip  beyond  the  great  Mississippi,  and  the 
great  Conference  at  Little  Rock,  should  make  this  a  most 
desirable  trip. 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  of  Raleigh,  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 


Blair,  of  Winston,  is  Treasurer.  The  manager  of  the 
State  parties  from  the  three  states  that  will  meet  in  At- 
lanta are:  North  Carolina,  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Durham; 
South  Carolina,  Prof.  W.  K.  Tate,  of  Charleston;  and 
Georgia,  Supt.  R.  B.  Daniel,   of  Columbus. 

We  are  going  to  Little  Rock  in  response  to  urgent  and 
cordial  invitations  from  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the  President  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  the  Little  Rock  Business  Men's  League, 
the  Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade,  the  Retail  Merchants' 
Association,  Hon.  U.  M.  Rose,  the  Little  Rock  School 
Board,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  the  Arkansas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the  State  Committee 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Leading  pro- 
fessional men,  business  men,  and  educators  from  every 
section  are  expected  to  attend  this  meeting. 

How  to  Purchase  Your  Ticket. 

Those  who  expect  to  attend  this  meeting  should,  in 
purchasing  their  tickets,  see  that  they  read  via  Atlanta 
over  N.,  C.  &  St.,  L.  Railway  (Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
and  St.  Louis)  to  Memphis;  and  from  Memphis  to  Little 
Rock  over  the  St.  L.  1.  M.  So.  Railway  (St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  Southern).  Accept  no  other,  if  you  wish  to  be 
with  the  parties  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  The  North  Carolina  party  will  leave  Mon- 
day afternoon,  April  4th,  by  way  of  the  Southern,  arriv- 
ing in  Atlanta  Tuesday  morning.  The  three  State  parties 
will  be  consolidated  here  and  go  together  to  Little  Rock, 
leaving  Atlanta  about  S:30  Tuesday  morning. 

Those  who  wish  to  attend  this  meeting  will  please 
write  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Durham,  N.  C,  the  manager 
of  the  North  Carolina  party,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
arrangements  for  Pullman  accommodations  and  hotel 
arrangements  in  Little  Rock. 

Rates  to  Little  Rock. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  reduced  rates  have 
not  been  announced.  These  will  be  furnished  all  who 
are  interested  within  ten  days,  by  making  application  to 
the  manager  of  the  North  Carolina  party. 

When  you  go  to  purchase  your  ticket  be  sure  that  it 
reads  as  follows: 

"N.  C.   St.   L.  Ry.,  Atlanta  to   Memphis. 
"St.  L.  I.  M.  S.  Ry.,  Memphis  to  Little  Rock. 


EUROPEAN    TOURS    FOR    TEACHERS 

Weeks 

Cost 

Countries  Visited 

Month  of  Sailing 

No. 

6 

8 
7 

$325.00 
350.00 
399.00 
469.00 
500.00 
500.00 
600.00 
600.00 
650.00 
800.00 

N.,  D.,  G.,  A..  I..  S.  F.,  E 

Same -- 

E.,  F.,  S.,  G..  I - -- 

May,  June,  July 

May,  June,  July 

70 
70 
G 

8 
10 
10 
10 

Same . 

Sc,  E..  F.,  G.,  S..  I 

I.,  S.,  G..  H..  B..  F.,  E.,  Sc... 
I..  S..  G.,  H.,  B..  F.,  E.,  Sc... 

May,  June,  July 

G 
X 
V 

20 
30 

10 
10 

I..S..G.,H.,  B.,F.,  E.,  Sc,  Ir.. 
Egvpt  Pal  ,  Tur.,  Gr.,  I. 

N,  Norway;  D.  Denmark;  G,  Germany;  A,  Austria;  I.  Italy;  S,  Switzerland; 
F,  France;  E,  England;  Sc,  Scotland;  Ir,  Ireland. 

Party  limited  to  twelve.     Oberammergau  this  year.     Any  price  and  almost 
any  date.     Write  for  information  (inclosing  stamp)  to 

C.  E,  31.,  No.  35  College  Uotise,  Cambridge,  Mass* 
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When   does  Easter  come?      How  can  you   tell? 


Why  does  one  district  have  three  and  a  half  months' 
school  and  another  eight  and  a  half  months'?  It  is  be- 
cause the  districts  have  made  it  so. 


Who  is  responsible  for  the  discord  in  a  district,  the 
teacher  or  the  committee?  The  latter  frequently  pre- 
pares the  way  when  favoritism  or  blood-kin  creeps  into 
the  meeting. 


In  your  arithmetic  work,  do  you  ever  have  pupils  to 
make  up  problems  illustrating  the  use  of  fractions,  or 
percentages?  Try  it,  and  see  how  much  real  thinking 
pupils  can  do. 


March  ISth  is  to  be  known  throughout  the  country  as 
"Peace  Day."  The  Southern  Educational  Association  in 
session  at  Charlotte  adopted  this  suggestion  offered  by 
the  American  School   Peace  League. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  said:  "That  all  cities  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  possibility  (of  having  a  large  number 
of  classes  with  short  intervals)  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  in  American  school   supervision." 


Teachers  and  superintendents  should  write  to  Supt. 
O.  J.  Kern,  Rockford,  111.,  for  a  copy  of  1909  Annual  of 
the  Winnebago  County  Schools.  It  is  really  a  great  con- 
tribution to  education  in  the  rural  schools. 


Do  you  think  a  four  months'  term,  at  $30  a  month, 
is  long  enough  for  you  to  -n'ork  in  the  interest  of  the 
children?  Why  can't  we  have  some  counties  to  vote  a 
tax  to  raise  the  term  to  six,  seven,  or  eight  months? 


There  is  nothing  more  natural  than  human  nature. 
Then  what  is  the  real  value  of  artificial  standards?  Why 
preach  one  thing  and  act  another?  Why  should  the  rules 
governing  the  conduct  of  pupils  make  unnatural  demands 
of  them? 


The  schools  will  be  closing  soon.  Is  the  district  in 
which  you  have  taught  much  better?  I  believe  it  is. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  now  until  your  school  starts 
again?  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  work 
with  the  children  eight  months  instead  of  four?  Have 
you  ever  told  the  parents  so? 


The  Craven  County  teachers  and  the  New  Bern  teach- 
ers are  collecting  a  good  professional  library  together. 
The  books  are  kept  in  the  Graded  School  Library  and 
both  systems  of  schools  use  the  books.  This  is  proving 
to  be  a  very  fine  arrangement.  The  combined  efforts 
make  It  possible  to  have  an  excellent  teacher's  library. 


School  boards  of  the  South  are  by  degrees  learning 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Birmingham  has  recently  appointed  a  medical 
inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  school  and  to 
examine  all  pupils  in  school  where  progress  is  unsatis- 
factory. We  should  learn  some  day  to  make  health  one 
of  the  chief  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 


Supt.  Harvey  Craven,  of  New  Bern,  has  been  using 
the  blanks  and  tests  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  he  finds  that 
out  of  54  7  children  examined,  77  have  defective  eyes, 
and  19  defective  ears.  The  condition  of  these  pupils 
was  such  that  special  cards  were  sent  to  the  parents 
asking  for  immediate  attention.  Are  other  city  schools 
and  the  rural  schools  following  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's suggestion?     What  are  the  results? 


Do  not  allo\\  any  falling  off  in  the  way  of  short  letters 
in  North  Carolina  Education.  Long  articles,  like  long 
speeches,  are  usually  avoided  by  those  who  have  a 
knack  of  taking  care  of  themselves;  but  short  articles 
and  letters  bearing  a  single  point  well  made  are  always 
v,-elcome.  You  know  how  it  is  yourself.  If  we  haven't 
been  printing  a  sufficient  number  of  short,  pointed,  prac- 
tical letters,  just  apply  your  share  of  the  remedy,  right 
now,  by  sending  us  something  for  the  April  number. 


Speaking  of  short  articles  and  a  way  they  have  of 
proving  effective  when  a  longer  article  would  have  es- 
caped attention,  Hon.  W.  J.  Peele,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Raleigh  bar  and  author  of  Peele's  Civil  Govern- 
ment, was  so  impressed  by  Superintendent  C.  C.  Wright's 
summary  of  nine  years'  progress  in  Wilkes,  published  in 
our  February  number,  that  he  had  it  reprinted  in  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  under  this  deserved  com- 
mendation: "Here  comes  to  the  front  a  county  super- 
intendent who  not  only  knows  what  his  teachers  and 
pupils  are  doing,  but  believes  that  the  people  also  have 
a  right  to  know,  and,  therefore,  publishes  it  in  so  short 
a  space  that  even  a  business  man  may  have  time  to 
make  a  note  of  it  in  reading  his  morning  paper.  I  hope 
it  will  be  copied  in  the  other  papers  of  the  State."  This 
same  article  was  also  mentioned  in  a  very  readable  letter 
which  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  a  New  Hampshire 
church  paper. 
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ARE   YOU  GOING  TO  LITTLE   ROCK? 

The  Southern  Educational  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Little  Rock  April  6-8.  The  place  of  meeting  is  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  President  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  the  Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade,  the  Little  Rock 
Business  Men's  League,  the  Arkansas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  all  teachers'  organizations  of  the 
State. 

Leading  professional  men,  business  men  and  educators 
from  every  section  of  the  country  will  be  present.  A 
large  delegation  from  North  Carolina  will  attend.  A 
special  Pullman  will  be  provided  for  the  North  Carolina 
party  to  start  from  Raleigh  and  go  by  Greensboro,  Salis- 
bury, Asheville  and  Memphis.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  now  to  have  the  rates  for  round  trip  placed  at  the 
lowest  figures,  possibly  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
Fuller  particulars  are  given  in  a  special  article  on  an- 
other page. 


THE   TEACHER  MUST  BE   PAID. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  press  of  the  State  take  up  the 
fight  for  better  salaries.  The  Asheville  Gazette-News 
in  an  editorial  of  February  14th  has  the  following  to 
say  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  teachers' 
salaries: 

"The  concerted  movement  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  for  better  pay  for  their  work — the  teachers  ought 
not  to  have  to  make  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
forthcoming  from  any  other  quarter — should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  press  with  determination  and  enthusiasm. 

"The  teachers'  assembly  has  a  special  committee  that, 
after  investigation,  will  present  a  report  embodying 
comparisons'  of  teachers'  salaries  with  those  of  other 
professions,  at  the  convention  of  the  assembly  here  in 
June.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  prescience  to  state 
that  that  report  and  those  comparisons  will  not  indicate 
that  we  as  a  people  hold  popular  education  in  any  great 
esteem — certainly  not  in  enough  esteem  to  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

"However  there  is  not  so  much  profit  in  reflecting 
upon  the  failures  of  the  past  as  there  is  laying  plans 
that  will  make  sure  improved  conditions  in  future.  A 
man  or  a  woman  equipped  with  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  the  teacher  must  have  expended  considerable 
money  and  effort,  however  he  or  she  got  an  education, 
while  preparing  to  educate  others;  and  this  is  assumedly, 
if  a  practical  education,  worth  all  it  cost.  But  the 
teacher  has  also  developed  considerable  mental  ability, 
which  is  worth  a  fair  price  in  the  world's  mart  of 
work.  If  the  pay  in  the  schools  is  not  adequate,  they 
will  find  other  marts  for  their  wares,  the  more  capable, 
the  more  alert,  the  cleverer  and  the  stronger  will  be 
weeded  out;  and  those  impelled  by  a  very  lofty  idealism, 
akin  to  that  of  priests;  and  the  weaker  and  less  com- 
petent. 

"But  the  better  work  in  teaching,  or  the  higher  skilled 
requires  special  technical  education  for  which  men  and 
women  are  not  going  to  spend  time  and  money  unless 
assured  of  at  least  reasonably  adequate  pay.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  teachers  will  not  remain  in  the  profession  a 
day  after  they  see  their  way  out  of  it,  and  we  have  a 
constant  recruiting  of  the  inexperienced." 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

Certain  teachers  in  discussing  recently  the  educative 
process  reached  these  conclusions: 

"Thinking  educates;  and  nothing  else  does. 

"A  person  with  a  well-formed  mind  will  act  with  skill 
and  accuracy. 

"Discipline  is  the  result  of  mental  activity.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  knowledge. 

"Bad  conduct  is  due  to  a  lack  of  thought.  If  bad  men 
could  see  clearly  they  would  act  differently.  The  mind 
needs  filling  up;  something  put  in  it. 

"Study  develops  patience,  perseverance,  courage,  self- 
reliance,  and  self-respect. 

"The  child  must  be  led  to  comprehend  the  facts  and  to 
think  about  the  lesson,  real  teaching  begins.  The  aim  of 
teaching  then  is  to  arouse  new  thoughts. 

"Power  must  be  acquired,  and  it  can  be  developed,  if 
the  recitation  is  conducted  properly,  by  suggestions  and 
leading  thoughts.  The  conditions  of  effective  study  are 
two:  (1)  The  proper  physical  condition,  and  (2)  the 
proper  mental  condition." 

When  Fagau  was  teaching  Oliver  Twist  to  become  an 
artful  pick-pocket,  he  was  complying  with  every  principle 
laid  down  here.  "Thinking  educates."  Of  course  it 
does,  and  Fagan  had  worked  little  Oliver  up  to  a  very 
high  state  of  thinking.  His  mind  was  being  "well- 
formed"  and  "skill  and  accuracy"  were  attributes  that 
the  little  orphan  was  undoubtedly  acquiring.  The  "dis- 
cipline" that  he  received  was  no  doubt  the  result  of 
"mental  activity";  and  for  all  purpose  this  was  "better 
than  knowledge."  There  was  no  lack  of  thinking  here, 
therefore  it  was  not  "bad  conduct."  Fagan  "saw  clear- 
ly" what  he  was  expecting  to  teach.  His  aim  was  clearly 
stated,  and  little  Oliver  "saw  clearly"  what  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do.     The  mind  was  full  of  thought. 

Fagan  was  a  strong  teacher  and  Oliver  was  an  apt 
pu)iil,  for  his  teacher  praised  him  for  his  "patience,  per- 
severance, courage,  self-reliance";  and,  no  doubt,  the  lit- 
tle fellow  had  a  touch  of  "self-respect"  when  he  was  told 
that  he  was  succeeding  so  well. 

Little  Oliver  did  "comprehend  the  facts'  'of  his  lesson, 
and  he  "thought  about  them"  over  and  over  again. 
Fagan  was  doing  some  "real  teaching";  for  every  "aim" 
of  his  aroused  "new  thoughts."  Oliver  was  increasing  in 
"power,"  and  it  is  true  that  his  teacher's  methods  were 
mighty  factors  in  his  development.  "Suggestions  and 
leading  thoughts"  were  the  re-active  agents  used;  and 
when  they  played  upon  little  Oliver's  physical  and  men- 
tal state,  the  result  was  a  thief  and  a  pick-pocket. 

Oliver  Twist  changed  teachers  and  the  thief  and  pick- 
pocket became  a  useful  citizen.  Right  feeling  and  think- 
ing and  willing  are  the  goal  of  instruction. 

Right  training  is  dependent  upon  the  feelings.  Right 
conduct  is  dependent  upon  right  feeling,  which  influences 
right  thinking,  which  influences  right  willing,  which  pro- 
duces right  results. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,    State  Supervisor  ot  Teacher  Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

FIRST     YEAR'S     COURSE.     1909-10. 


LESSON  VI  —SOME  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  METHODS  AND  RESULTS 

Eilitoiial  Xote. — Instead  of  a  formal  lesson  on  the  text  of  "The  Recitation,"  we  are  giving  this  month  a  tew 
short  articles  in  illustration  of  methods  heretofore  set  forth  in  the  Home  Study  Course  and  of  results  oh- 
tained  by  their  use.     Study  these  and  compare  with  your  own  work  and  experience. — E.  C.  B. 


A  STUDY  IN  HOJIE  GEOGRAPHY — II. 

One  phase  of  geography,  and  that  which  is  of  most 
interest  to  the  largest  number,  treats  of  the  earth  as  the 
home  of  man.  The  Durham  County  teachers  have  been 
making  a  study  of  their  respective  districts.  We  pub- 
lish in  this  issue  one  study  and  with  it  the  results  ob- 
tained by  one  teacher.  How  did  our  ancestors  live  when 
they  £rst  settled  here?  Do  we  live  to-day  as  they  did? 
Why?  The  earth  as  the  home  of  man  has  witnessed 
many  changes.  What  caused  these  changes?  Man  is 
constantly  modifying  his  environment.  This  affects  life. 
It  affects  the  cost  of  living;  it  affects  manners  and  cus- 
toms; it  affects  the  moral  and  intellectual  standing  of  the 
people.  Our  environment  is  the  first  chapter  ot  our  ge- 
ography. Its  relation  to  man  is  the  next,  and  our  re- 
lation to  the  world  is  the  final  chapter.  Whatever  is 
written  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man  must  treat  of 
these  three  subjects. 
Wliat  Has  Man  Done  With  Nature's  Gi£t.s  in  Your 
District? 

In  a  former  lesson  on  Home  Geography,  the  subject 
assigned  was,  AVhat  has  nature  done  for  your  district? 
Under  this  head  we  discussed  climate,  surface,  soil, 
streams,  minerals,  game  and  forests.  The  next  question 
is,     "What  has  man  done  with  these  gifts? 

(1)  The  Fii-st  Settlers. — When  the  white  man  first 
came  to  your  district  many  years  ago,  there  were  no 
homes,  no  friends,  and  no  roads.  The  whole  surface  was 
covered  with  unbroken  forests  containing  the  kinds  ot 
trees  mentioned  in  your  former  lesson;  and  game  was 
abundant.  What  kind  was  to  be  found  here?  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  build  a  home.  What  was  it  like? 
What  material  did  they  use?  Where  was  it  located — on 
the  hill  or  in  the  valley?  Near  the  springs  and  streams, 
or  did  they  dig  their  own  wells?  If  there  were  no  roads 
and  if  streams  are  not  navigable,  how  do  you  suppose 
the  first  settlers  came — on  foot  or  on  horse-back,  in 
wagons,  or  buggies?  What  do  you  suppose  they  brought 
with  them?  What  did  they  find  to  eat  on  their  ar- 
rival? 

(2)  Their  occupation. — If  there  were  no  roads,  no 
boats,  and  no  stores,  what  must  have  been  their  occupa- 
tion? How  did  they  get  food  to  eat?  How  did  they  get 
clothes  to  wear?  What  did  they  eat  and  wear?  Name 
each  article  of  food  and  how  they  got  it.  How  much 
did  they  raise  and  where  did  they  get  the  remainder? 
Where  do  you  suppose  the  salt  that  was  used  in  their 
bread  and  meat  came  from?  Was  this  the  beginning  of 
commerce?  Was  commerce  an  easy  problem?  Where 
did  they  get  their  clothes,  their  hats,  and  their  shoes? 
Did  they  rely  most  on  nature,  on  their  own  efforts,  or  In 
buying  from  other  people?     Do  your  parents  live  today 


like  the  first  settlers  lived  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago?  Why?  Are  your  parents  cultivating  the  same 
land  that  the  first  settlers  cleared?     Why? 

(3)  Commerce. — Commerce  is  necessary  where  people 
do  not  make  everything  they  need.  Salt  was  one  neces- 
sity that  the  original  settlers  could  not  make.  Why.? 
Could  they  make  everything  else?  Where  could  salt  be 
found?  What  must  they  do  to  secure  it?  Was  this  the 
beginning  of  road  building?  Where  did  the  roads  lead? 
The  people  had  no  money,  so  they  had  to  exchange  some- 
thing for  salt.  What  did  they  have  that  they  could  ex- 
change? Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  more  of  certain 
articles  than  one  needs? 


Geographical  Review. 

We  had  been  studying  Europe.  When  we  finished  and 
were  ready  for  review,  I  took  this  method  to  add  novelty 
and  awaken  interest. 

I  assigned  each  pupil  a  country  and  told  them  to  im- 
agine they  were  touring  that  country  and  write  a  letter 
to  us  telling  all  about  the  trip  and  the  country.  As  an 
aid  I  placed  the  following  outline  on  the  blackboard: 

Trip  to  Country. 

General   Description  of  Country. 
Position. 
Relief. 
Drainage. 
Natural  Advantages. 


People. 

Characteristics. 
Peculiarities. 
Occupation. 
Commerce. 

--Exports  and  Imports 
Items  of  Interest,  etc. 

We  had  a  very  interesting 
son. — Popular  Educator. 


Products. 

Agricultural. 
Mineral. 

Manufactured  articles. 
Cities. 
Discussion. 

as  well  as  instructive  les- 


A  Geography  Game. 

I  told  my  pupils  that  we  would  play  the  school-room 
was  the  United  States.  I  named  a  different  State  for 
each  child  to  visit,  and  fold  them  to  go  to  the  place  In 
the  room  nearest  the  direction  in  which  it  was  from 
their  home.  After  all  had  gone  and  mistakes  were  cor- 
rected, I  told  them  to  return  and  tell  us  what  they  had 
seen. 

The  one  visiting  Florida  saw  oranges,  the  one  visiting 
Colorado  saw  Pike's  Peak,  and  so  on.  After  each  had 
told  his  experience,  I  gave  them  new  places  to  visit.  We 
all  had  a  good  time. — Teachers'  Magazine. 
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THE  HOME  GEOGRAPHY  OF  OUR  DISTRICT 

By  Miss   Lola   Latta. 

Tills  Article  Shows  How  the  Wide-Awake  Teacher  of  District  No.  2  of  Lebanon  Townshij),  in  Durham 
County,  is  Carrying  Into  Her  School  Work  the  Benefits  of  the  Home  Study  Course  Adopted  for  Dur- 
ham County  Teachers — One  of  Fifty  Similar  Ai'ticles  Keceivetl  by  Editor  Brooks  From  the  Teachers 
of  This  County. 


When  the  white  settlers  first  came  to  our  district  they 
came  on  foot  and  in  wagons.  They  brought  with  them  a 
few  common  household  articles,  a  few  coolving  vessels 
and  some  rudely  made  farming  implements. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  plenty  of  wild  game,  such 
as  rabbits,  squirrels,  opossums,  partridges  and  wild  tur- 
keys, and  plenty  of  wild  berries,  grapes  and  wild  plums. 

They  found  a  spot  to  locate  their  homes,  and  settled 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  near  a  spring.  Their  homes 
consisted  of  only  one  room,  built  of  logs,  which  they  cut 
from  the  forest.  These  were  placed  upon  each  other  no 
nails  being  used  to  fasten  them  together.  They  covered 
the  house  with  clap-boards,  fastened  together  with  wood- 
en pegs.  Some  of  these  houses  had  no  floor  except  the 
dirt.  The  chimneys  were  built  of  sticks.  The  chimneys 
and  walls  of  the  houses  were  both  daubed  with  mud. 

The  occupation  of  the  early  settlers  was  almost  solely 
farming.  They  raised  crops  of  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
a  little  wheat.  They  wove  their  clothing  from  the  cotton 
which  they  raised,  made  their  shoes  from  hides,  and 
plaited  straw  and  rushes  for  their  hats. 

The  food  of  the  early  settlers  was  wild  game,  pork, 
corn  bread,  home-made  molasses  (which  was  used  in  the 
place  of  sugar),  and  hominy.  They  drank  a  tea  made 
from  sassafras,  or  from  wheat.  They  probably  had  some 
coffee. 

These  settlers  raised  almost  everything  they  used. 
They  relied  on  nature  and  their  own  efforts.     Our  parents 


live  very  differently  from  the  way  these  early  settlers  did, 
because  they  are  more  enlightened  and  have  made  many 
improvements.  Our  parents  are  not  cultivating  the  same 
land  that  the  early  settlers  cleared,  because  nature's  fer- 
tilizer has  been  exhausted  and  our  parents  have  to  clear 
new  land  and  improve  the  old  land  by  their  own  efforts. 

The  early  settlers  could  not  get  all  the  salt  they  needed 
at  home,  though  they  found  a  portion  of  it  there.  There 
are  several  places  in  our  district  called  "Salt  Licks."  The 
soil  at  these  places  contains  salt,  and  the  early  settlers 
would  get  this  dirt,  boil  it  and  procure  some  salt  in  this 
way.  Each  year  a  band  of  settlers  with  their  wagon 
trains  would  go  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
secure  some  salt  from  salt  mines  among  the  mountains, 
or  they  would  go  to  some  eastern  town  that  had  trade 
with  the  coast.  They  cut  their  roads  as  they  went 
through  the  forest.  So  this  was  the  beginning  of  roads 
leading  to  the  West  and  to  the  Bast.  They  exchanged 
for  the  salt,  meat,  hides,  corn  and  perhaps  some  tobacco. 
The  tobacco  was  rolled  in  hogsheads  to  Richmond,  or  to 
the  coast  towns  of  the  east.  Hogs  and  cattle  were  driven 
on  foot  to  these  same  markets.  They  made  long  journeys 
in  this  manner  in  order  to  secure  some  of  the  necessities 
of  life  which  they  could  not  produce  at  home. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  more  of  certain  articles  than 
we  need  in  order  that  we  may  sell  them  and  buy  other 
articles  that  we  cannot  raise  ourselves.  The  early  settlers 
just  exchanged  articles  with  each  other,  and  that  was  the 
real  beginning  of  our  commerce. 


A  THIRD  GRADE  READING  LESSON 

By  Miss  Corrinna  Herndon. 


We  took  the  first  part  of  the  story,  "The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun,"  found  in  Graded  Classics  Third  Reader. 

Our  aim  was  to  learn  how  the  people  live  in  "The 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun."  When  assigning  this  lesson 
I  pointed  out  Lapland  to  the  class  on  the  map  and  told 
them  something  of  the  climate. 

After  the  class  read  and  re-read  the  story,  the  follow- 
ing questions  were  asked: 

Name  the  different  colors  of  light  seen  in  the  Northern 
skies. 

How  much  of  the  year  is  night  and  winter? 

How  much  of  the  year  is  day  and  summer. 

What  do  the  people  who  live  here  do  in  winter? 

How  are  the  sleds  made? 

What  draws  the  sleds? 

Describe  the  reindeer. 

Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  this  part  of  the 
country. 

What  do  the  Lapps  think  of  their  home? 

How  do  they  build  their  huts? 

Tell  how  the  hut  looks  after  it  is  finished. 

Who  lives  in  "The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun"? 

After  finishing  this  part,  I  read  to  the  class  the  "Story 
of  Lapland"  found  in  "Big  People  and  Little  People  of 
Other  Lands."  From  this  the  children  learned  something 
of  the  "Lapps." 

How  the  Lapps  lived. 


What  they  eat. 

How  they  built  their  tents. 

What  kind  of  clothes  they  wear. 

What  use  the  reindeer  is  to  them. 

How  the  reindeer  gets  his  food. 

How  the  Lapps  get  water  to  drinl<. 

How  they  cook  their  food. 

How  it  is  served. 

What  use  a  dog  is  to  them. 

What  toys  the  boys  and  girls  have  to  play  with. 

I  then  read  to  the  class  the  story  of  the  Eskimos  found 
in  "Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands."  We 
discussed  the  following  topics: 

What  kind  of  clothes  the  Eskimos  wear. 

What  they  use  for  food. 

How  it  is  cooked. 

How  it  is  served. 

How  their  sleds  are  made. 

What  draws  their  sleds. 

What  games  the  children  have. 

What  their  dolls  are  made  of. 

What  the  Eskimos  use  for  candy. 

Here  we  compared  the  Lapps  with  the  Eskimos,  and 
then  took  the  map  and  pointed  out  Greenland  to  the  class, 
as  this  was  the  home  of  the  little  Eskimos.  We  discussed 
the  climate  of  Greenland  and  Lapland. 
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XHK   SERIOUS   -\RT   OF  STORV 
TELLING.* 


Here  is  a  Little  Sixty-cent  Book 
Wortli  Its  Weight  iu  Gold  to  Every 
Teacher  \vho  Covets  Earnestly  the 
Best   Gilts. 

The  power  of  a  good  story  well 
told!  Who  of  us  all  has  not  coveted 
the  story-teller's  art?  What  good 
teacher  is  there  who  does  not  seek 
often  to  enter  through  this  gateway 
to  influence  and  successful  work? 
Bearing  the  publishairs'  dating  of 
February  1,  1910,  a  little  book  has 
just  fallen  into  our  hands  that  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every 
teacher  who  wants  to  know  and  use 
more  of  the  power  that  lies  in  story- 
telling. The  author  dedicates  it  "to 
all  teachers  who  are  disposed  to 
take  story-telling  seriously."  This  is 
not  a  book  of  stories  at  all,  but  a 
glowing  discussion  of  "Stories  and 
t>tory-Telling  in  Moral  and  Religious 
Education,"  and  its  even  100  pages 
are  packed  full  of  real  vital  matter. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  thirteen  enter- 
taining and  very  instructive  chap- 
ters: 

1— Educational  Value  of  the  Story. 

2 — What  a  Story  Really  Is. 

3 — The  Use  of  Idealistic  Stories. 

4 — Realistic  Stories  and  How  to 
L'se  Them. 

5 — Some  Vital  Characteristics  of 
GOod  Stories. 

6 — Some  Tricks  of  the  Story-Tell- 
ers'  Trade. 

7 — Learning  to  Tell  a  Story. 

S — The  Story  Interests  of  Child- 
hood. 

9 — The  Story-Interests  of  Early 
Adolescence. 

10 — The  Story-Interests  of  Later 
Adolescence. 

11 — How  to  Use  Stories. 

12 — The  Sources  of  the  Story's 
Power. 

13 — Where  to   Find   Stories. 

The  last  chapter,  "Where  to  Find 
Stories,"  gives  a  list  of  books  con- 
taining stories  classified  under  differ- 
ent headings,  as  Bible  stories.  Fairy 
stories,  Fables,  Kindergarten  stories. 
True  Hero  stories,  and  so  on.  In 
each  case  the  publisher's  name  and 
the  price  of  the  book  are  given.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  book  that  the  real 
teacher  will  junjp  at  with  avidity  on 
first  sight.  Send  and  get  it.  And 
then  if  you  find  the  book  worth  your 
time,  write  Education  a  line  saying 
so,  in  order  that  your  fellow-teachers 
may  likewise  seek  to  benefit  by  its 
counsels   and   suggestions. 


•STORIES  AND  STORY-TELLING,  in  Moral 
and  Reljg-ious  F.ducation.  By  Edward  Porter 
St.  John.  A.  M.,  pii.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
in  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Cloth,  IfX)  pages.  Price  56  cents  postpaid.  The 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Webster's    New    International    Dic- 
tionai'y. 

The  Publishers  of  this  work  leave 
nothing  undone  to  justify  the  saying 
that  he  who  buys  an  authoritative 
edition  of  a  Webster's  Dictionary 
gets  the  best  there  is.  Scholarship, 
research,  industry,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  publishing  have  come  into 
full  flower  in  this  latest  Webster 
work,  which  has  just  been  made 
anew  from  cover  to  cover  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Webster's 
Xew  International  Dictionary.  It  now 
contains  400,000  defined  words  and 
phrases,  2,700  pages  and  6,000  illus- 
trations. 

When  one  thinks  of  400,00  0  words 
and  phrases  defined  within  the  covers 
of  one  book,  it  becomes  easier  to 
understand  why  the  publishers  call 
this  dictionary  a  "Key  to  Literature 
of  Seven  Centuries."  The  device  of  a 
divided  page  makes  it  possible  to 
pack  in  thousands  of  words  that 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  page  is  not  unsightly; 
three  wide  columns  devoted  to  the 
more  important  words  give  it  the 
usual  appearance,  while  at  the  bot- 
tom, footnote  fashion,  six  narrow 
columns  in  smaller  type  contain  the 
less  important. 

We  are  glad  to  carry  to  our  read- 
ers this  month  the  advertisement  of 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
which  appears  on  another  page.  And 
before  closing  this  paragraph,  we 
want  to  do  any  unsuspecting  readers 
the  service  of  warning  them  against 
the  abominable,  cheap,  shoddy,  out- 
of-date,  reprints  bearing  the  Webster 
name  which  may  be  offered  them  on 
bargain  counters  or  by  mail  order 
houses.  The  best  bargain  of  them 
all  is  always  the  latest  revision  of  the 
authorized  editions  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionaries, and  these  may  always  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  publishers 
direct  or  going  to  a  reputable  book 
store. 


Iredell   Teachers   Using    Supplement- 
ary Books. 

Superintendent  L.  O.  White,  talk- 
ing of  school  work,  says  that  reports 
from  several  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  indicate  that  they  are  using 
supplementary  text-books  in  their 
schools  to  advantage.  The  custom 
has  been  to  drudge  the  pupil  through 
the  same  text-book  several  times, 
thereby  making  school  work  monot- 
onous and  very  often  killing  interest 
entirely.  Now  the  teachers  are  learn- 
ing to  wedge  in  supplementary  work. 
For  instance,  when  a  pupil  studies 
through  the  second  reader  he  is  not 
made  to  study  that  book  again,  nor 
is  it  rushed  on  to  the  third  reader, 
for  which  it  is  seldom  prepared,  but 


it  is  given  such  books  as  "Grim's 
Fairy  Tales,"  "Big  People  and  Little 
People  of  Other  Lands,"  etc.,  which 
gives  the  child  plenty  of  exercises  in 
work  adapted  to  its  ability,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeps  up  interest. 

The  following  letter  from  Miss 
Anna  Baity  to  Mr.  White  shows  how 
useful  supplementary  books  are  in 
her  school.  Other  teachers  write  sim- 
ilar letters:  "I  have  been  using  sup- 
plementary books.  I  find  them  a 
great  help  to  the  children.  Don't 
think  I  could  get  along  without 
them." — Statesville  Landmark. 


Number  by  Development,  a  method 
of  Number  Instruction.  Primary.  By 
John  C.  Gray,  A.  M.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass.  Cloth, 
244  pages,  price  fl.OO.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  more 
helpful  work  than  this  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  de- 
sires to  develop  the  number  sense  in 
promary  pupils.  Number  work  for 
the  little  ones  begins  at  the  very 
beginning.  The  first  paragraph  in 
the  book  treats  of  the  origin  of  the 
measuring  instinct  in  the  child's 
mind,  and  treats  of  it  intelligently, 
without  using  the  words  "psycholog- 
ical" or  "correlate"  a  single  time! 
Recognizing  that  the  number  instinct 
is  already  active  when  the  child  en- 
ters school,  the  successive  chapters 
of  this  book  keep  themselves  true  to 
its  title  by  staying  right  by  the  side 
of  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  develop- 
ing, developing,  developing  the  power 
to  number  and  use  numbers.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  illustration  and 
illustrative  material  for  black-board 
and  seat-work.  We  have  seen  no 
book  on  the  subject  bftter  calculatea 
to  produce  in  the  young  teacher  who 
uses  it  that  sense  of  "knowing  how" 
which  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  her  work 
and  followed  by  the  proper  progress 
of  her  pupils. 


Bcebe's  Picture  Primer.  By  Ella 
M.  Beebee,  Critic  Teacher,  Detroit 
Normal  Training  School.  Cloth,  8vo, 
112  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price, 
2  5  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  primer  will  prepare  the  child 
for  any  first  reader.  The  vocabulary 
includes  only  lOS  words,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  book  is  entirely  in 
script.  The  gradation  is  perfect,  the 
stories  are  interesting,  and  numerous 
rhymes  and  jingles  to  be  memorized 
are  included.  Continuity  of  thought 
and  interest  are  maintained  by  the 
judicious  use  of  small  pictures  of 
things  with  which  the  child  is  famil- 
iar. The  book  contains  3  40  pictures, 
including  besides  hundreds  of  small 
pen  and  ink  drawings  in  the  text, 
many  larger  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings.  Several  of  the  smaller  pic- 
tures  are  printed   in   color,   and   the 
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book  Is  illustrated  in  an  unusually 
attractive  manner.  It  is  so  simple 
that  children  can  read  it  with  confi- 
dence and  ease,  and  it  is  also  so  rich 
in  thought  and  imagery  that  every 
lesson  will  attract  and  please. 


OXFORD  UXn^RSITY  LECTITRER 
IN  RAIiEIGH. 


Cumniings'  Nature  Study  for  Low- 
er Grammar  Grades.  By  Horace  H. 
Cummings,  B.S.,  formerly  Supervisor 
of  Nature  Study,  State  Normal 
School,  University  of  Utah.  Cloth, 
12mo,  216  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Price,  60  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

This  pupil's  text-book  chooses  for 
study  such  subjects  as  naturally  fall 
within  the  school  environment.  These 
are  presented  to  the  scholars  through 
their  own  investigations  and  experi- 
ments, the  text  being  in  the  form  of 
questions  depending  upon  the  knowl- 
edge already  accumulated,  or  upon 
the  scholars'  power  of  observation. 
Earth,  air,  water,  fire,  plants,  ani- 
mals, birds,  insects,  minerals,  and 
many  other  subjects,  are  Interesting- 
ly and  helpfully  discussed;  so  that 
the  pupils  gain  an  intimate  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the 
world  of  nature.  By  means  of  the 
simple  illustrations,  directions,  and 
experiments  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  the  abstract  considera- 
tion of  a  subject  is  immediately 
made  concrete,  and  its  connection 
with  the  practical  activities  of  life 
established.  The  lessons  are  largely 
general  in  character,  and  may  be 
given  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  many  illustrations  throughout 
the  book  are  of  real  help. 


Martin's  French  Verb.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  F.  Martin,  Instructor 
in  Modern  Languages,  United  States 
Military  Academy.  Cloth,  12mo,  359 
pages.  Price,  fl.25.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  work  teaches  the  student  how 
to  use  the  French  Verb  at  the  same 
time  that  he  learns  to  conjugate  it. 
It  shows  him  what  preposition,  if 
any,  follows  a  verb  before  an  infini- 
tive, and  also  how  to  form  a  sentence 
with  the  verb.  For  this  purpose  com- 
plete conjugations  of  all  French 
verbs  are  given,  and  their  idiomatic 
use  is  carefully  illustrated.  The 
verbs  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  importance.  Verb  lists  are  in- 
cluded, showing  the  verbs  requiring 
the  various  prepositions,  and  also 
those  used  reflexively  in  French  and 
not  in  English,  with  questions  in 
English  to  be  translated  by  the  stu- 
dent. The  verb  dictionary  gives  the 
idiomatic  use  of  all  verbs  offering  pe- 
culiarities or  difficulties. 

In  preparing  for  an  examination 
use  the  best  Normal  Question  book 
you  can  secure  and  do  not  forget 
there  is  none  better  than  the  County 
Examiner.  Price,  $1.00.  Teachers' 
Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


Mr.  L.  U.  Wilkinson  Gave  Much 
Pleasure  to  Meredith  College  Audi- 
ence in  Two  Lectures  on  Diverse 
Topics,  Poetry  and  Politics — An- 
other Tour  Planned  for  1911. 

Louis  Umfreville  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
of  Cambridge  University  and  Lectur- 
er for  the  University  of  Oxford,  de- 
livered, at  Meredith  College  on  the 
evening  of  February  25th,  an  illumi- 
nating and  sympathetic  lecture  on 
Browning — the  Poet,  the  Dramatist, 
the  Philosopher;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  addressed  the  students  and 
faculty  on  The  Present  Crisis  in 
English  Politics.  To  an  American, 
there  appears,  on  first  thought,  some 
incongruity  in  the  personality  of  a 
university  scholar  who  can  in  the 
evening  interpret  with  poetic  fervor 
and  artistic  restraint  "the  subtlest 
assertor  of  the  soul  in  song,"  and 
can,  in  the  morning,  give  a  clear, 
lucid  discussion  of  all  the  contending 
forces  in  English  politics.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  such  a  combination  of 
the  scholar  and  the  politician  is  not 
uncommon.  For  instance,  the  famous 
Professor  Jebb,  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  number  of  years;  and  Gilbert 
Murray,  another  distinguished  Greek 
scholar,  was  recently  Liberal  leader 
in  the  "Second  House."  Therefore, 
if  a  Liberal  leader  has  translated 
Euripides  in  a  perfect  English  style, 
there  should  be  nothing  inconsistent 
in  the  combination  that  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son represents — a  scholarly  Brown- 
ing lecturer  and  "an  extreme  radical" 
speaker. 

These  Englishmen,  combining  the 
highest  cultivation  with  the  keenest 
interest  in  political  problems,  have 
done  much  to  set  before  American 
as  well  an  English  students  the  ideal 
of  education  which  holds  that  our 
"literary  and  artistic  inheritance" 
are  equal  in  importance  to  our  "in- 
stitutional inheritance."  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray lectured  at  Harvard  for  the  year 
1906-1907;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
for  several  years  given  courses  of  lec- 
tures under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  extension 
of  University  teaching.  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's courses  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  for  the  Deutsche  Philo- 
logie  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic  engage 
him  for  the  greater  part  of  each 
year;  but  he  is  planning  to  make 
another  tour  in  the  United  States  in 
1911.  At  that  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  number  of  clubs,  schools,  and 
colleges  in  North  Carolina  may  em- 
brace the  possible  opportunity  of  se- 
curing him  as  lecturer.  His  range  of 
subjects  is  wide,  including  themes  of 
literary,  historical,  and  political  in- 
terest, adapted  to  high  schools  as 
well  as  to  universities. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  as  an  educational 
lecturer  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 


mended. In  his  lecture  on  Browning 
last  Monday  evening  he  was  able  to 
interest  every  one  from  the  youngest 
school-girl  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction;  and  in  his 
discussion  of  English  politics  he  ex- 
erted a  like  influence  over  his  audi- 
ence, displaying  a  sense  of  humor  as 
well  as  breadth  of  view.  But  his  suc- 
cess lies  not  only  in  his  ability  to 
treat  a  subject  in  both  a  popular  and 
a  scholarly  manner,  but  in  the  qual- 
ity and  range  of  his  voice  and  in  his 
magnetic  personality,  which  win  him 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience  at  once. 

B.  A.  C. 


TO  MEET  IN  BOSTON  JUIiT  4-8. 


The  National  Educational  Association 
Program  Taking  Shape — President 
Taft  to  Address  the  Teachers. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  recent- 
ly made  a  trip  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton on  business  related  to  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  of 
which  he  is  the  President.  In  New 
York  he  held  a  conference  with 
eighteen  of  the  departmental  presi- 
dents for  the  arrangement  of  the  de- 
partmental programs  for  the  meeting 
in  Boston, _  July  4-8.  In  Boston  he 
had  a  conference  with  President 
Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  Su- 
perintendent Brooks,  of  the  Boston 
City  Schools,  and  others,  in  regard  to 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  Boston  meeting  in  July.  The 
since  1903,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  attendance  this  year  will  surpass 
the  meeting  of  1903,  at  which  34,000 
teachers  were  registered.  President 
Joyner  is  anxious  that  the  Southern 
States  and  especially  North  Carolina 
shall  be  fully  represented  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  notable  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

Returning  from  Boston,  President 
Joyner  stopped  in  Washington  and 
secured  the  promise  of  President 
Taft  to  address  the  teachers  in  the 
Stadium  of  Harvard  University,  on 
the  4th  of  July. 


BACK  NUIMBERS  WANTED. 

We  need  four  copies  of  the  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education  for 
March  1,  1907,  and  for  April  1,  1907. 
Will  pay  2  5  cents  apiece,  or  give  a 
year's  subscription  for  each  copy. 

Fifteen  cents  apiece  or  a  six 
months'  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  copy  of  the  following  num- 
bers until  four  copies  of  each  are 
received: 

Septembei',  October,  November, 
and  December,  1907.  June  and  Sep- 
tember, 1908.     April  and  May,  1909. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on 
the    package,    and    the    subscription 
will  be  given  promptly.     If  cash  pay- 
ment is  desired,  send  bill  or  write. 
W.  F.  MARSHALL, 
Publisher  N.  C.  Education, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Educational  News  of  the  State 


Four  local  betterment  associations 
have  been  organized  recently  in 
Northampton  County. 

A  number  of  schools  celebrated 
Washington's  birthday  with  elabo- 
rate exercises  and  interesting  decora- 
tions for  the  occasion. 

The  severely  inclement  weather  of 
last  week  caused  Superintendent 
Judd  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the 
Wake  County  Teachers'  Association 
from  February  26th  to  March  12th. 

Four  Oaks,  in  Johnston  County, 
and  Brothers  School,  in  Pasquotank 
are  in  the  number  that  have  recently 
received  a  Bible  and  a  flag  from  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Me- 
chanics. 

It  is  said  that  the  Indians  at  the 
Cherokee  School  Farm,  in  Swain 
County,  will  try  this  year  to  get  into 
the  corn  contests  and  make  a  record 
as  corn  growers.  Excuse  us,  please, 
but  why  shouldn't  an  Indian  win  a 
prize  for  growing  Indian  corn? 

President  Robert  Wright,  of  the 
East  Carolina  Training  School  will 
attend  the  National  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  which  will  meet 
at  Indianapolis  on  March  30th,  and 
will  visit  some  of  the  best  normal 
schools  in  the  country  while  on  the 
trip. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion in  Gastonia  is  preparing  to  hold 
a  Business  Carnival  in  a  few  weeks. 
It  will  be  an  entertainment  in  which 
different  items  of  the  program  will 
advertise  the  various  business  houses 
in  a  unique  way.  The  Gazette  says 
a  committee  is  already  at  work  on 
the  entertainment. 

Superintendent  Little,  of  Pasquo- 
tank, also  is  "rounding  up"  the  boys, 
the  town  and  county  authorities,  the 
business  men  and  the  people  general- 
ly for  the  boys'  corn  contests.  At 
Elizabeth  City  recently,  he  appeared 
before  the  aldermen  and  county  com- 
missioners and  received  from  each  a 
donation  of  |100. 

Superintendent  Ranson,  of  Nash 
County,  13  among  those  who  are  I'os- 
sessed  of  a  wide-awake  interest  in 
the  boys'  corn  contests.  Groups  of 
school  townships  are  placed  in  local 
contests  and  prizes  amounting  to 
$50  are  to  be  raised  for  each  group. 
The  first  prize  is  J25,  the  second, 
|lo,  and  the  third  $10.  With  a 
chance  at  the  State  prize  and  the 
district  prize,  the  Nash  County  corn- 
growing  youth  will  have  a  chance  at 


three  good  prizes,  any  one  of  which 
is  worth  trying  for  and  the  three  to- 
gether are  well  worth  winning. 
These  $50  prizes  are  to  be  raised  in 
Nashville,  Spring  Hope,  Bailey,  Mid- 
dlesex, Whitakers,  and  Rocky  Mount. 
The  teachers  and  school  committee- 
men are  working  up  the  prizes 
among  the  business  men  and  other 
interested   citizens. 

Beaufort  County  has  voted  a  local 
school  tax  district  every  month  since 
last  September,  and  has  sent  in  a  re- 
port for  February,  adding  another 
district.  This  wonderful  record  is 
due  to  the  energetic  work  of  the  new 
superintendent,  Mr.  W.  L.  Vaughan, 
who  declares  he  is  going  to  keep  on 
until  every  school  in  the  county  has 
local  tax. 

The  last  meeting  of  Johnston 
County  teachers  before  the  Institute 
in  August  is  announced  by  Superin- 
tendent J.  P.  Canaday  for  Saturday, 
March  5.  In  his  notice  to  the  teach- 
ers, he  says:  "Since  many  of  the 
teachers  live  too  far  to  come  on  the 
above  date,  the  ladies  of  Smithfield 
invite  you  to  come  on  the  previous 
day  and  share  the  hospitality  of  the 
town." 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Mr.  F.  M.  Harper,  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools  of  Raleigh,  are 
among  the  North  Carolina  school 
men  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  City  Superin- 
tendents of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Su- 
perintendent Harper  will  visit  a  num- 
ber of  city  schools  on  the  trip. 

The  Salisbury  Graded  School  closed 
with  the  month  of  February  on  ac- 
count of  insufficient  funds  with 
which  to  continue  the  school  this 
year.  The  school  has  in  the  past 
been  running  full  nine  months  and 
the  school  board  has  made  strenuous 
eitorts  to  maintain  the  regular  term 
this  season,  but  has  been  forced  to 
suspend.  The  principal  and  teach- 
ers will  continue  a  subscription 
school  in  the  public  buildings  for 
several  months. 

In  the  last  week  of  February  $60,- 
000  were  sent  out  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to 
forty-two  counties  in  the  shape  of 
loans  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
public  school  houses.  This  means  at 
least  as  much  more  will  be  expended 
by  the  counties  for  this  purpose,  and 
perhaps  twice  as  much  more.  There 
were  applications  for  over  $75,000 
of  this  State  fund,  but  not  enough 
was  available  to  supply  all,  and  so 
the  requests  had  to  be  scaled. 


The  February  meeting  of  the  East- 
ern Division  of  the  Northampton 
teachers  at  Rich  Square  was  address- 
ed by  Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  of  Pitt 
County.  So  good  an  impression  did 
he  make  in  speaking  on  the  "Needs 
of  the  Teacher"  that  the  writer  of 
the  report  in  The  Times  says  that 
"were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  North- 
ampton has  one  of  the  best,  kindest, 
and  most  conscientious  superintend- 
ents in  the  State,  the  Association 
would  be  tempted  to  desert  in  a  body 
and  go  to  Pitt  County."  A  deserved 
tribute  to  two  fine  superintendents! 

The  next  Institute  for  Harnett 
County  teacliers  will  be  held,  by  in- 
vitation of  President  J.  A.  Campbell, 
at  Bute's  Creek  Academy.  The  Little 
River  Record  says:  "At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Harnett  County 
Board  of  Education  they  decided  to 
hold  the  next  Harnett  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  at  Buie's  Creek.  We 
want  our  people  all  over  the  county 
to  let  us  come  together  and  make 
this  meeting  a  great  one,  great  in  its 
attempts,  great  in  attendance.  Sev- 
eral plans  are  on  foot  to  make  it  a 
great  gathering." 

A  new  center  of  interest  and 
source  of  inspiration  will  be  the 
spring  and  summer  courses  at  the 
Teacher  Training  school  at  Green- 
ville. President  Wright  was  in  Con- 
ference a  few  days  ago  with  Super- 
intendent Joyner  in  reference  to  this 
spring  and  summer  work.  There 
will  be  two  courses  of  ten  weeks 
each,  one  beginning  March  15th  and 
one  beginning  May  24th.  The 
courses  will  cover  all  branche* 
taught  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  them.  An  ad- 
vertisement of  these  courses  appears 
on  another  page. 


AVith  the  Halifax  Teachers. 

The  February  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  Halifax  County  was  held 
in  Weldon.  Special  features  of  the 
meeting  were  addresses  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Coon,  of  Wilson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ragsdale, 
of  Pitt;  Miss  Mary  Collins,  of  En- 
iield,  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Harrison,  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Halifax. 

Miss  Collins  made  a  good  report 
for  the  Betterment  Association,  of 
which  she  is  President. 

Mr.  Coon's  talk  to  the  teachers  on 
writing  and  drawing  were  of  a  direct 
practical  nature  and  were  accom- 
panied by  blackboard  exercises.  His 
"Chalk  Talks"  were  very  helpful  in 
their  illustration,  right  before  the 
eyes  of  the  teachers,  of  the  right  way 
and  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Ragsdale  made  an  impressive 
address  on  Teacher  Training,  and  Dr. 
Harrison  spoke  on  "Medical  Inspec- 
tion of  Public  Schools,"  discussing 
the  avoidance  of  the  contagious  and 
non-contagious  diseases.  It  was  an 
important  subject  and  was  heard 
with  the  closest  attention. 
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WORKING  TO  PUT  MORE  AGRICULTURE  INTO  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  Fanners'  Union  Committee  Holds  an  Important  Meeting  in  Raleigh — 
Committee  in  the  Field  to  Secure  More  Attention  to  Rural  Topics  in 
Rural  Schools. 


The  Educational  Committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  held 
an  important  meeting  recently  in  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  Joyner. 
This  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Greensboro  Convention  of  the  Union, 
consisted  of  H.  D.  Edgerton,  of 
Franltlin  county;  W.  S.  Cobb,  of 
Robeson  County;  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexan- 
der, of  Meclclenburg  County,  and  E. 
C.  Faires,  of  Cleveland  County,  all  of 
whom  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
Superintendent  Joyner,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Hill,  President  of  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe,  editor 
of  the  Progressive  Farmer  and  Ga- 
zette, were  present  to  confer  and  co- 
operate with  the  committee. 

*  *    * 
Superintendent  Joyner  outlined  his 

ideas  about  farm  life  schools  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  report,  his  idea  being 
to  develop  among  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  State  one  strong  farm 
life  school  in  each  county,  starting 
the  first  year  with  six  or  eight  in 
the  counties  where  they  will  be  best 
supported.  He  also  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  a  curriculum  and  of  text- 
books in  the  primary  schools  suited 
to  the  minds  of  country  children. 

Dr.  Hill  urged  that  if  necessary 
some  of  the  studies  now  over-empha- 
sized be  curtailed  in  order  to  make 
room  for  agriculture  and  domestic 
science,  and  that  the  reading  books, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  be  saturated  with 
rural  atmosphere. 

«    •    • 

That  *he  members  were  practically 
unanimous  in  their  views  was  em- 
phasized by  Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  wlio 
declared  the  great  needs  to  be:  (1) 
larm  life  schools  started  on  a  modest 
scale  wherever  they  would  succeed 
best,  and  letting  the  movement  grow 
until  there  is  one  in  each  county;  (2) 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic science  in  the  rural  schools, 
the  text-books  in  connection  with  the 
practical  work  in  corn  clubs  for  boys, 
poultry  clubs  for  girls,  etc.;  (3)  the 
substitution  of  text-books  suited  to 
the  needs  of  country  life  instead  of 
the  miserable  misfit  text-books  now 
generally  in  use.  Mr.  Poe  urged  in 
this  connection  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  adoption  of  text- 
books with  a  rural  atmosphere  when 
the  State  adoption  is  made  next  year. 
He  also  argued  that  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  should  have  a  more 
genuinely  industrial  curriculum. 

•  *    * 

Mr.  Faires  and  Mr.  Bgerton  re- 
ported that  the  Farmers'  Union  con- 
templates putting  a  paid  educational 
secretary  into  the  field,  so  great  is 
its  interest  in  educating  the  farmer. 


as  the  fundamental  step  in  agricul- 
tural progress. 

The  failure  to  teach  agriculture  in 
the  schools  as  required  by  law  was 
indicated  by  Dr.  Hill,  who  says  that 
five  times  as  many  copies  of  "Agri- 
culture for  Beginners,"  written  by 
North  Carolinians,  are  sold  in  Oregon 
as  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cobb  told 
how  his  county  Union  got  behind  the 
teachers  of  his  county  and  secured 
the  general  teaching  of  the  text-book. 
*   «   * 

On  motion.  Superintendent  Joyner 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  definite 
statement  of  the  general  purposes  of 
the  meeting  and  the  best  machinery 
for  putting  them  into  effect,  this  to 
be  held  in  Raleigh  later  in  the  spring. 


Presidents  of  Women's  Colleges. 

The  Association  of  Presidents  of 
Women's  Colleges  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  will  meet  at  Mere- 
dith College,  March  30th,  31st,  and 
April  1st.  It  is  expected  that  about 
twenty-five  will  be  present.  Rev.  G. 
W.  Lay,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  School, 
is  the  Secretary,  and  gives  us  the 
following  outline  of  the  program: 

There  will  be  a  public  meeting  on 
the  even-Pg  of  March  30th,  and  a 
concert  (admission  by  ticket)  follow- 
ed by  a  reception  on  the  evening  of 
March  3]st.  Besides  addresses  of 
welcome,  on  the  first  evening,  the 
speci.^1  needs  in  the  education  of 
women,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
work  will  be  considered.  The  other 
meetings  will  be  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference. 

Among  other  subjects  the  follow- 
ing will  be  considered:  Better 
standards  in  secondary  schools  and 
in  the  colleges;  the  use  of  certifi- 
cates for  entrance,  and  for  advanced 
standing.  The  amount  and  kind  of 
work  requ'red  for  B.  A.  degree,  and 
nealth  and   exercise. 

These  meetings  have  been  exceed- 
ingly helpful  in  the  past  and  have 
exercised  a  wide  influence  through 
bringing  together  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  work,  and  thus  enabling  them  to 
work  together  with  greater  sympa- 
thy, intelligence,  and  uniformity. 


The  University  Virginia  Summer 
School  is  sending  out  Its  announce- 
ments for  the  session  of  1910.  The 
courses  of  study  are  arranged  and  the 
faculty  selected  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  high  school  teachers,  college 
teachers  and  those  preparing  for  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  but  a 
full  and  excellent  course  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  is  also  offered  in  the 
School  of  Methods. 


The  Stieff 
The  Shaw 


The  best  pianos — when 
quality  and  durability  are 
considered — are  the  cheap- 
est. 

The  best  pianos  on  the 
market  arc  the 

Artistic  Stieff 
Shaw    Pianos 

Their  quality  and  dura- 
bility are  unexcelled.  Their 
dignity  has  been  proven  by 
the  endorsement  of  the 
thousands  of  American 
families  using  them. 

These  pianos  are  manu- 
factured and  sold  by  Chas. 
M.  Stieflt,  and  their  dura- 
bility, artistic  and  exqui- 
site features  cannot  be  de- 
nied. 

Remember  the  name — 
Stieff. 

A  day's  delay  in  procur- 
ing one  of  these  pianos  is 
a  week's  pleasure  lost. 


Chas.  M.  Stieff 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

Artistic    Stieff,    Shaw    and 
Stieff  Self-player  Pianos 


Southern  Wareroom 

5  West  Trade  Street 

Charlotte,      :     :      N.  C. 

C.     H,     WILMOTH, 

MANAGER 
(Mention  this  paper) 
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KASTERN  GRAMJLAR  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


Organization  Fomied  at  Goldsboro 
Meeting  —  Addresses     by     Messrs. 

;;  Highsniith  and  Noble — Constitu- 
'  tion  and  By-Laws  and  Recommen- 
dations. 

Responding  to  invitations  sent  out 
a  montli  before  by  Superintendent  J. 
E.  Avent,  a  number  of  grammar 
school  teachers  of  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  State  met  at  Goldsboro  Feb- 
ruary 2  4-2  6,  and  organized  them- 
selves into  an  association,  electing 
Miss  Eliza  Starnes,  of  Goldsboro, 
President;  Miss  Helen  Gaither,  of 
Hertford,  Vice  President,  and  Miss 
Lillian  Campbell,  Secretary.  They 
adopted  the  following  constitution 
and  by-laws: 

1.  This  organization  shall  be 
known  as  the  Grammar  School 
Teachers'  Association  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina. 

2.  Its  members  shall  consist  of 
the  teachers  of  Grades  4  to  7,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  schools  of  this  section. 

3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  president, 
vice  president,  and  secretary. 

4.  These  officers  shall  constitute 
the  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  shall  have  power  to  set 
dates  for  its  meetings  and  arrange 
programs. 

5.  The  Association  shall  have  a 
mid-year  meeting  at  the  home  of 
some  school  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, or  at  some  place  that  the 
executive  committee  shall  decide 
upon  as  convenient  and  suitable. 

6.  The  date  of  this  meeting  shall 
be  at  some  time  in  October  or  No- 
vember. 

7.  The  executive  committee  is 
hereby  empowered  to  take  up  with 
the  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  the  matter  of  be- 
coming a  section  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly.  If  it  should  not  be  feasi- 
ble to  have  a  part  of  the  program  of 
the  next  Teachers'  Assembly,  it  is 
authorized  to  try  to  arrange  for  an 
organization  of  the  Grammar  School 
Teachers  of  the  whole  State  at  the 
coming  June  assembly  at  Asheville, 
N.   C. 

8.  It  is  here  recommended  that 
efforts  be  put  forth  to  bring  about 
the   following   arrangement: 

(a)  That  there  be  organized  a 
Western  North  Carolina  Association, 
as  well  as  an  Eastern  Association. 

(b)  That  the  mid-year  meetings 
of  these  associations  be  held  in  their 
respective  sections  of  the  State. 

(c)  That  the  June  meetings  be 
held  together  in  connection  with  the 
Teachers'   Assembly. 

(d)  That  as  many  members  as 
possible  of  this  Association  become 
members  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sembly. 

Friday  night  the  teachers  were  ad- 
dressed by  Prof.  J.  H.  Highsmith,  of 
Wake   Forest   College,   and   Prof.   M. 


C.  S.  Noble,  of  the  State  University. 
Notwithstanding  the  extremely  cold 
weather  that  was  coincident  with 
the  meeting  there  were  teachers 
present  from  as  far  away  as  Hender- 
son, Hertford,  Washington,  Lumber- 
ton,  and  Laurinburg.  The  teachers 
who  attended  were  given  the  time 
without  the  loss  of  salary.  One  town 
even  paid  the  expenses  of  its  teach- 
ers to  attend  this  meeting,  consider- 
ing it  a  good  investment.  The  teach- 
ers were  entertained  here  by  the  la- 
dies of  Goldsboro. — Raleigh  News 
and  Observer. 


INCORPORATED 


^£^f£^ 


A  School  With  a  Reputation  for 

Doing  High  Grade  Work 

Oneof  thebestequipped  schools  in  the  South.  THE 
LARGEST.  The  strongest  faculty.  MORE  GRAD- 
tlATES  IN  POSITIONS  than  all  other  schools  in 
theState.  BOOKKEEPING,  SHORTHAND,  and 
ENGLISH.  Write  for  Handsome  Catalofr.  King's 
Butinesa  College.  Raleigh,  N,  C,  or  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  We  also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Penmanship,  etc.,  by  Mail.  Send  for  Home  Study 
Circular. 


TEACHERS' 


1302  AUDITORIUM   BUILDING,   CHICAGO, 


A  BUSINESS  COURSE  OF  FIFTY  LESSONS  FOR  $L00 


fl 


The  Science  of  Accounts  Made  Clear  and  Simple. 

Adopted  this  session  in  about  20  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

7,500  Copies  of  Allen's  Works  on  Bookkeeping  Have  Been  Sold. 


Address,    GEORGE   ALLEN,    Raleigh,    North    Carolina. 


^^How  to    Publish  Your    Book" 

Writers  and  authors  invited  to  send  for  free  copy  of  th's 
widely-known,  valuable  and  instructive  copyrighted  work. 

If  you  have  a  book  to  publish  don't  place  it  until  you  have 
read  the  above  work.         Address, 


BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,     ::     835  Broadway,  New  York 

(BALTIMORE  BRANCH) 


JUST 

PUBLISHED 


IS  THE  BEST  TOO  GOOD 
FOR  YOU? 


NEW 

FROM 

COVER  TO  COYER  I 


,     WebsteKs  New 
International  Dictionary 


Some  of  the  Men 
Who  Made  It. 

D'r.  W.  T.  HARRIS 
former  U.  S.  Com,  of 
EDUCATION.  Prof. 
KITTREDGE  and  Prof. 
SHELDON  of  HAR- 
VARD. Pr«.  HADLEY 
of  YALE.  Mr.  RUS- 
SELLSTURGIS.  Prof. 
TODD  of  AMHERST. 
Prof.  NICHOLS  of 
CORNELL. 


DIVIDED  PAGE: 
IMPORTANT  WORDS 
ABOVE  lui  importut 
below. 

SYNONYMS  mor.' 

■killf  ally  treated  thin  io 
any  other  English  work. 

ENCYCLOPEDIC 
INFORMATION  on 

thoaxandi  of  Subjects. 

GAZETTEER  &  BlO- 
3   GRAPHICAL   DlC- 


2700  PAGES,  every  line 
of  which  has  been 


400,000  Words  &  Phrases  Defined,  tionaryupio  d.t.. 

Leas  than  half  tills  number  In  the  old  International. 


rerited  and  reset.     (400  pagei  io  exceti  of  old  1 1  6000  ILLUSTRATIONS,  each  selected  for  the  clear 
lotemational  aod  yet  the  new  book  ii  practically  explication  of  the  term  treated.    THE  MEGHAN- 

the  tame  lize  and  weight.)  ||  ICALWORK  ii  a  triumph  of  thebookmakera' art. 

The  KEW  INTERNATIONAL  contalnB  more  Information  of  Interest  to  more  people  than  any  other  dictionary. 

O  KX  'rilE  KKS'F  in  SCHOLARSHIP,  CONVENIENCE,  AUTHOEITY.  UTILITY. 

WEITE  for  Specimen  Pages  and  tee  the  new  Divided-Page  arrangement,  IlluBtratlonB.  Etc.,  and  read  whateml- 

nent  anthorltics  say  of  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL     Yon  wlU  do  ns  a  favor  to  mention  thlB  magazine. 

G.  CSi,  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  SPRINQFISLD,  MASS.,  U.S.  A. 
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Northampton  Teachers'  Meeting. 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  North- 
ampton teachers  held  its  February 
meeting  on  the  19th  at  Rich  Square. 

MissMcNairy,  primary  teacher  in 
the  High  School  gave  a  lecture  on 
phonics  and  demonstrated  her  meth- 
ods with  a  class  of  first  grade  chil- 
dren. 

"Teaching  as  a  Vocation  and  Not 
am  Avocation"  was  impressively  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  S.  M.  Williamson, 
principal  of  the  Conway  High  School. 

Superintendent  Long  presented  to 
the  teachers  the  advantages  of  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  undertak- 
ing the  work  of  this  course  for  addi- 
tional training  and  culture. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  State  Inspector 
of  Elementary  Schools,  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "Do  You  Teach,  or  Do  You 
Hear  Lessons?"  In  a  few  brief 
words  he  pictiired  the  sharp  distinc- 
tion betwe'en  hearing  lessons  and 
teaching.  Speaking  more  specifical- 
ly, he  then  made  an  inspiring  appeal 
for  the  better  teaching  of  reading  in 
our  public  schools. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  of  Pitt 
County  followed  Mr.  Brogden,  speak- 
ing on  "The  Needs  of  the  Teacher." 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  is 

We  keep  instock  all  goods  adver- 
tised by  us  and  fill  orders  promptly. 
Send  your  order  for  question  books 
to  us.     We  handle  the  following: 

The  County  Examiner,  $1.00. 

Brown's  Question  Book,  $1.00. 

Craig's  Question  Book,  $1.20. 

Common  School  Branches  in  a  Nut- 
shell, 50  cents. 
• — Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


Summer  School 

of  the  SOUTH 
University    of  Tennessee 

Knoxville 

Ninth    Session — Six    Weeks  : 

June  21-July  29,  1910 


For  teachers  of  all  g-rades,  from  Kindergar- 
en  to  Colieg-e. 

Average  attendance  over  2,000.  40  states.  100 
instructors. 

About  400  courses  in  20  departments,  in 
cycles  of  two,  three  and  four  years:  250 
courses  offered  this  year. 

60  popular  lectures. 

Music  Festival:  five  concerts  by  best  artists. 

Registration  fee  of  $10  admits  to  everything. 

Board  and  lodging  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reduced  rates  on  railroads. 

For  announcement  containing  full  informa- 
tion and  for  Home  Study  Bulletins, 
Address 

p.  p.  CLAXTON, 

Superintendent. 


a  growing  demand  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  better  training  and 
equipment  of  her  teachers.  He  stated 
that  out  of  7,000  teachers  in  North 
Carolina,  only  GOO  had  college  train- 
ing, and  a  smaller  number  than  this 
had  had  efficient  Normal  training.  He 
predicted  that  salaries  would  be  low- 
ered instead  of  raised  if  this  condi- 


tion continued,  and  urged  the  teach- 
ers to  prepare  themselves  to  do  bet- 
ter  work. 

The  firm  of  Baugham  &  Weaver 
Co.,  at  Rich  Square,  has  offered  a 
prize  of  ten  dollars  to  that  school 
showing  the  greatest  improvement 
through  the  efforts  of  its  Local  Asso- 
ciation. 


University  of  Virginia  Summer  School 

JUNE  17th  to  JULY  30th 

University  Department  for  High  School  and  College  Teachers.     Write 
for  40-page  catalogue  to  Director  Summer  School. 


E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  President, 


University,  Virginia. 


East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


Spring  and  Summer  Courses  for  Teachers 


Course  "A"  March  15th  to  July  30th, 

Course  "B"  May  24th  to  July  30th. 

These  courses  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  teachers  as  indicated  in  personal  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  Text  Books  now  used  in  the  public  schools  will  be 
used  for  this  work. 

These  courses  include  all  subjects  required  in  the  public 
schools,  together  with  Pedagogy,  Methods,  School  Manage- 
ment, Household  Economics  and  Sight  Singing. 

For  further  information,  address, 


ROBERT  H.  WRIGHT,     - 

Greenville,  N. 


President, 


c. 
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N.   C.   Esperanto   Association. 

About  sixty  citizens  of  Raleigh  and 
a  few  more  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  have  signed  an  application  for 
a  charter  and  have  paid  their  annual 
dues  of  50  cents  as  charter  members 
of  the  North-American  Esperato  As- 
sociation. Dr.  A.  Rudy,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  A.  &  M.  College,  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  work. 

The  benefits  offered  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Free  class  instruction  by  the 
natural  conversational  method  once 
a  week. 

(2)  International  directory  and 
foreign  correspondence  facilities. 

(3)  Ability  to  learn  foreign  lan- 
guages much  easier  and  quicker  by 
using  Esperanto  as  a  stepping  stone. 

(4)  Quickest,  easiest,  and  most 
beneficial  way  of  learning  foreign 
languages  by  the  Esperanto  system  of 
Board-exchange.  A  teacher  can  board 
in  the  homes  of  Esperantists  in  Eu- 
rope in  exchange  for  board  furnished 
here  to  some  European  Esperantist. 

Speaking  about  his  work  with  the 
Esperanto  organization.  Dr.  Rudy 
says:  "Esperanto  is  the  only  artificial 
language  which  has  been  successfully 
used  in  five  international  congresses. 
It  has  now  about  ninety  periodicals 
and  three  thousands  works  of  liter- 
ature. It  is  extensively  used  in 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  United  States,,  Belgium  and 
Japan  have  officially  recognized  it.  It 
is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
London  and  in  many  other  cities. 

"The  aim  of  Esperanto  is  to  be  the 
first  foreign  language  taught  in  all 
public  schools.  As  it  is  at  least  ten 
times  easier  to  learn  than  any  other 
foreign  language,  it  lends  itself  best 
as  an  introduction  to  modern  lan- 
guages. 

"The  Esperanto  vocabulary  is 
based  on  international  roots  and  it 
has  thirty-four  short  words  that  are 
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A   Better   Position 
for  You 

We  can  get  it:  our  book- 
let A  PLAN  tells  how. 
We  cover  the  South. 
W,    H.    JONES,    MgT. 


Translations 


Literal,  50c.   Interlinear,  Si-sa  147V0IS. 

Dictionaries 

German,  French.  Italian,  Spanish, 
Latin,  Greek,  $j.oo,  and  $i.oo. 

Completely  Parsed  Caesar, 

lx)ok  I.  Has  on  eac/t  pajje,  interlinear 
translation,  literal  translation,  and 
every  word  completely  parsed.     $1.50. 

Completely  Scanned  and  Parsed  Ae- 
neid.  Book  I.  $1.50. 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers. 
3I-3J.35  West  ISth  Street,  N.  V.  City 

Schoolbooks  0/  alt  publishers  at  one  store. 


used  as  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  save 
the  study  of  new  words.  For  instance, 
'mar  means  'opposite  idea  of; 
'bona,'  good;  'malbona,'  (opposite 
idea  of  good)  bad;  'alta,'  high;  'mal- 
alta,'  low,  etc. 

"There  are  only  sixteen  rules  of 
grammar  and  each  without  an  excep- 
tion.     Esperanto   sounds   very   much 


like  Italian  and  Greek  mixed  and  it 
looks  like  Latin." 

Entertainments 

Special  Day  Exercises.  Plays,  School 
Supplies.  Teachers'  Aids,  Reeds.  RafHa 
and  Construction  Work  Supplies.  Send 
for  Cataloeues. 

GARDEN    CITY   EDUCATIONAL    COMPANY 
169  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


QUITE    TRUE 

"Bad  methods,  lack  of  drill  work,  neglect  of  the  dictionary,"  says 
the  Washington,  D.  C.  Herald,  Not.  8,  1910,  are  at  the  root  of  the  spell- 
ing trouble  now  so  widely  discussed.  The  Herald  speaks  for  the  teach- 
er, and  it  speaks  the  truth. 

With  the  fault  before  you,  it  is  time  to  attack  it  full  force — to  dis- 
sipate a  trouble  that  is  affecting  both  educational  and  business  circles 
• — that  is  planting  a  seed  of  uncertainty  In  a  generation  of  people.  It  is 
time  to  give  your  children  the  book  for  the  situation,  to  give  them 

THE  CENTURY  SPELLING  BOOK 

Ba  J.  B.  Aswetl,  Joe  Cook,  and  S.  G.  Gilbreath 

In  method,  drill  work,  dictionary  study,  it  emphasizes  the  very  fea- 
tures neglected  in  tlie  censured  spelling  work.  It  directs  the  child  brisk- 
ly and  logically,  it  gives  him  a  vocabulary  of  words  in  everyday  use.  It 
teaches  him  how  to  use  those  words. 

Adopted  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  Four  Years  on  Proof  Sheets 
and  received  with  enthusiasm  wherever  examined  since  it  came  out  a 
few  months  ago.     Don't  you  wish  to  see  it?     Teachers  commend  It  as 
the  completest  thing  they've  seen. 

Rand    McNally    &    Company 

Chicago  -  -  -  New    York 


THESE  TEX T-B OOKS  SHO ULD INTERES T  YOU 
JUST    PUBLISHED 

AN  INA' ALU  ABLE  NEW  BOOK  FOB  PRLMAHY  TFACHERS 

Number  by  Development 

A  METHOD  OF  NUMBER  INSTRUCTION 


By   JOHN   O.   GRAY,   A.M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

The  author  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  the  teaching  of 
number  by  development,  and  many  years  of  experiment  and  study  have 
enabled  him  to  prepare  this  working  outline,  which  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  teacher. 

"  It  is  simple,  logical,  practical,  and  furnishes  better  mathematical 
training  than  any  scheme  of  work  I  have  ever  known." — Clarence  A.  Bro.> 
deur,  Principal  of  the  Westfield  {Mass.)  State  Normal  School. 

Fully  Illustrated.        12mo.        244  pages.        Cloth,  $1.00. 
NO  FREE  COPIES.      Single  copies  will  be  sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  90  cents. 

Endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for  Use  in  the  Schools 

THE    STORY    OF   THE    OLD    NORTH    STATE 

By  R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

A  Story  of  such  Leading  Events  and  Characters,  as  come  within  the 
Understanding  of  Children,  that  have  Contributed  to  the  Making  of 
North  Carolina.     Illustrated.     12mo.     Cloth,  35  cents,  net. 

LIPPINCOTT'S 

New  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary  are  Indispensable  to  Every 

School    Library. 


PUBLISHERS 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY       Philadelphia 
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Begin  the  Spring  Term 

With  One  or  More 
New  Classes  In 


's  Young  Peoples'  History 
of  North  Carolina 


The  State  adopted  book.  It  will  fit  in  any- 
where. One  superiatendent  told  ns  recently 
that  he  was  using  it  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  grades,  and  that  in  his  opinion  no  child 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  without  hav- 
ing studied  this  splendid  book. 

PRICE,  85  CENTS 
ATALLDEPOSITORIESOrBOOKSTORESOrFROM 


Stone  &   Barringer   Co., 


Publishers, 


bir    lotte, 


North  arolina. 


Standard  Text  Books 

Thompson's  History  of  tfie  United  States 

A  book  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm.  Adopted  for  use 
in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 

Hyde's  Two-Bool(  Course  in  Englisli 

The  Hyde  series  has  been  successful  in  thirty-one  state  contests.  It 
has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in 
many  years  more  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Spelier  and  Definer 

A  practical  aid  to  vocabulary  building-  and  the  mastery  of  spelling. 

Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 

A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well-graded  problems,  and  olear- 
cut  proofs.  The  work  in  graphs  is  illustrated  in  colored  diagrams. 
Half  leather;  flexible.     Price,  $1.00. 

Wells's  New  Geometry 

A  lxx)k  that  trains  for  power.  Original  work  accompanies  the  de- 
monstration from  the  beginning.  Pocket  editions.  Plane,  75  cents. 
Plane  and  Solid,  81.25. 

McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

Stories  of  North  Carolina  history,  attractively  told  and  bea»liAiift^ft^^' 
lustrated.     Cloth.    178  pages.    35  cents.  . ,    ,    -v     .     j   t 
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GET    READY    FOR 

COMMENCEMENTS 


We  have   a   large,    well    selected    stock    of 

Speakers,   Dialogues.   Plays,    Etc. 


Send  For  Our  Price  Lists 

Assorted  Crayons  in  Colors  for  Black 
Board  Work,  10  cents  per  box;  postpaid, 
1 5  cents.  Complete  stock  of  Special 
Ruled  Pads  and  Composition  Books, 
Drawing  Papers,  Crayola,  Etc.     Write  us. 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigh,  ::  ::  North  Carolina 


The  Haliburton 
Method    in    Reading 


From 


Prof.  Archibald  Hendersoa 


University  of  North  Carolina 

"I  was  highly  delighted  with( 
burton  s   Phonics   in   Reading.      It  is 
not   pBly3dicaieil"itf  ttkllnbUiasealq 

ing   reaults.in   a   very   short,   an   in- 
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FROM  THE  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  THE  SOUTH 
To  Employers  of  Teachers: 

Each  year  finds  us  prepared  to  serre  our  patrons  better,  as 
our  membership  increases  and  our  information  regarding  work  done 
by  our  members  is  broader  and  more  accurate. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  bo  of  genuine  service  to  em- 
ployers. In  dealing  with  thousands  of  teachers  we  have  made  some 
mistakes,  but  we  believe  the  number  to  be  small  compared  with  the 
volume  of  business  transacted.  We  have  seldom  received  complaints 
from  any  of  our  patrons  that  would  indicate  any  serious  error  of 
judgment,  while  we  have  received  a  large  number  of  expressions 
of  satisfaction  and  thanks. 

It  has  not  been  our  business  to  promote  the  interests  of  any 
particular  institution  or  creed;  our  creed  is  to  secure  the  most 
satisfactory  teachers  for  the  positions. 

We  appreciate  the  valuable  expressions  of  confidence  and  li- 
beral patronage  during  the  past.   Our  members  have  been  placed 
by  us  in  TWENTY-EIGHT  States,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000  per 
year,  down  to  $8  and  board  per  month.   No  place  too  large  or  too 
small  to  receive  our  careful  attention. 

WE  CHARGE  YOU  NOTHING  for  any  service  that  we  may  be  able  to 
render  you  and  assure  you  of  our  very  best  attention  to  your 
wants  if  you  will  write  us  the  particulars  of  any  position  that 
you  have  to  be  filled.   Agency  booklet  with  full  information  FREE 
to  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  and  TEACHERS.   Write  for  one  TO-DAY. 

Very  respectfully, 
THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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T>iVersified    Reading 

228  VOLUMES 

HE  228  Volumes  of  Supplementary  Reading,  published  by  the  American  Book 

Company,  form  by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete  list  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 

They  embrace  the  subjects  generally  recognized  by  educators  to  be  those  best 

adapted  for  children's  reading.     The  needs  of  each  grade  in  the  elementary 

"scnoofs  are  amply  provided  for.     C]  Not  only   are  the  books  instructive,  sup- 

ii    II      .gniDcsJl    ill   Eouio 

plemenitingiihe  wioskeiiajthexrjegular  branches,  but  they  appeal  to  the  child,  and  provide 
readlii^^^Mic'l!^fiPitMJsuaf^"i!ift^ftaining.     Mechanically  they  are  attractive,  and  with  very 

-ni    (It,    .noiip.    -psY    i;    nL  a)Iii29-i    aiii      .        ■.,  i         i        i         r     i     •     i  .      i  i 

few  exceptions,  bejyi^ff  i^lj^jri^ij^yf^^^ted.     IjSo  other  books  of  their  kind  have  ever  met  with 
so  great  popularity  and  success. 


Write  to-day  for  our  72-page  Complet  j 


/  I  -.trjutgdwOatalogue  of  Supplementary  Reading, 
or,  i  helpful  list  of  Suggested  Courses. 
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Forecast  of  Teachers'  Assembly  Program  at  Asheville,  June  14  to  17     Page  8. 
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A  Monthly  Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress,  and  CiOtc  Betterment. 


A  gush  of  bird  song,  a  patter  of  dew, 
A  cloud  and  a  rainbow's  warning, 

Suddenly  sunshine  and  perfect  blue — 
An  April  day  in  the  morning. 


-Harriet  P.  Spaffard. 


FOR  NEXT  ISSUE— TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  NUMBER 

1.  The  Assembly  Program  in  full,  with  illustrations  of  scenic  attractions  around 
Asheville  and  objects  of  interest  to  all  who  visit  this  beautiful  mountain  resort. 

2.  Editor  E.  C.  Brooks  will  give  a  readable  account  of  the  Educational  Confer- 
ence at  Little  Rock. 

3.  Athletics  as  an  Aid  to  Discipline  in  Preparatory  Schools  will  be  discussed  by 
Mr.  Preston  Lewis  Gray,  of  Bingham  School,  Mebane,  N.  C.  ^ 

4.  Thinking  on  Recitation,  by  Miss  Mae  Wood  Winslow ;  How  to  Lighten  the 
Day's  Task,  by  Miss  Mary  Galium  Wiley  ;  and  numerous  other  short  articles  of  prac- 
tical interest. 

5.  S:)me  Experiences  of  a  Country  Teacher — a  notable  and  vivid,  almost  start- 
ling, human  interest  document  by  a  student  in  a  Southern  State  Normal  College, 
dealing  at  first  hand  with  the  lights  and  shadows,  mostly  shadows,  of  a  woman  teach- 
er's work  in  several  rural  communities. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 


COXTRIBrTED  ARTICLES. 
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^  A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS.  ^ 


Eleven  Elections  Carried  in  Moore  This  Year. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Moore  County  has  carried  eleven 
local  tax  elections  to  date  in  1910.  The  local  tax  senti- 
ment is  contagious.  We  now  have  two  whole  townships 
covered,  with  seven  more  to  tackle  and  win. 

JOHN  A.  McLEOD,  Superintendent. 


Who  Can  Give  Arithmetical  Solutions? 

Messrs.  Editors: — Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  in- 
form me  if  the  under-mentioned  two  examples  from 
Colaw  and  Ellwood's  Advanced  Arithmetic  (page  347, 
Nos.  2  4  and  2  5)  can  be  worked  by  arithmetic?  They  are, 
of  course,  easily  solved  by  algebra;  but  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  be  favored  with  solutions  by  arithmetic, 
if  possible.  Yours  faithfully, 

"ARITHMETIC." 


No.  2J. — B  walked  twice  as  far  as  C;  but  if  he  had 
walked  4  miles  less,  and  C  6  miles  more,  he  would  have 
walked  1-3  farther  than  C.      How  far  did  each  walk? 

Xo.  2o. — If  Tom  gives  May  a  penny,  each  will  have  the 
fame  sum;  but  if  May  gives  Tom  a  dollar,  he  will  have 
twice  as  much  as  she  has  left.      How  much  has  each? 


Creating  School  Pride  Among  Pupils  and  Parents. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  our  school  we  send  report  cards 
to  the  parents  once  a  mouth,  showing  the  standing  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies,  department,  and  punctual  atten- 
dance. 

We  have  entertainments  every  six  or  eight  weeks  and 
invite  the  parents  and  friends,  at  the  same  time  giving 
any  one  who  will  an  opportunity  to  make  a  talk  in  behalf 
of  education. 

At  the  closing  of  the  school  we  give  the  children  souve- 
nirs with  the  name  of  the  school,  the  School  Board,  the 
teacher,  and  all  the  names  of  the  children  on  them.  All 
this  is  some  trouble,  but  it  pays,  I  think,  manifold  in 
the   cause   of   education. 

I  am  reading  Hamilton  and  Dinsmore  and  trying  to 
practice  their  teaching  in  my  work. 

R.  F.   LEWIS. 

District  No.  9,  New  Hanover  County. 


The  Best  Year's  Work  Ever  Done  in  Wilkes. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Judging  from  the  weekly  reports 
coming  to  the  office,  it  seems  that  the  enrollment  in  our 
county  this  year  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  work  here,  and  not  only  the  greatest  number,  but  the 
highest  per  cent  based  on  the  school  census. 

Our  Teachers'  Association  has  done  the  best  work  in 
its  history.  We  have  16  5  teachers  and  a  membership  in 
the  Association  of  1S4. 

Practically  all  of  our  teachers  are  now  readers  of 
Xorth  Carolina  Education,  we  have  110  subscribers,  and 
most  of  the  remaining  55  are  members  of  the  immediate 
family  where  the  paper  goes,  or  from  another  county, 
and  have  subscribed  in  their  own  counties. 

As  to  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  101  teachers  have 
signed  and   returned  the  certificate  of  membership. 

As  to  the  Boys'  Corn  Club,  57  names  have  been  sent 
in  as  members,  and  new  ones  are  coming  in  almost  daily. 

As  to  the  apportionment  of  $57  to  our  county  to  be 
raised  for  the  erection  of  the  educational  cottage  at  the 


Jackson  Training  School,  the  teachers  have  already  re- 
ported $S6  raised,  and  the  amount  grows  almost  daily. 

We  have  established  eleven  libraries  and  three  local 
tax  schools. 

All  in  all,  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  work  this  year 
in  the  "State  of  Wilkes,"  and  claim  for  our  county  the 
distinction  of  having  one  of  the  best  corps  of  teachers  in 
the  State.  They  have  brought  things  to  pass,  and  to 
them  is  the  credit  due. 

C.   C.   WRIGHT,   Superintendent. 


"Quousque  Tandem!" 

Messrs.  Editors:  This  is  Tuesday.  During  the  last 
week  I  have  answered  more  than  a  dozen  requests  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  I  am  answering  now,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Our  catalogue  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  I 
wish  to  put  it  In  the  hands  of  every  young  woman, 
of  whom  I  can  learn,  who  desires  a  good  education. 
You  will  confer  a  favor  on  me  by  sending  at  once, 
on  the  accompaning  postal,  the  names  of  young  wo- 
men that  probably  will  go  off  to  college  this  fall 
from  your  community.  I  have  a  most  attractive  of- 
fer to  submit." 

It  is  not  the  wretched  composition  of  this  card  which 
causes  me  to  write,  though  a  short  essay  might  well  be 
based  on  it.  I  desire  to  remind  my  friends  who  are  con- 
nected with  colleges  that  it  would  be  entirely  proper  for 
the  colleges  of  this  State  to  devise  some  co-operative  plan 
to  obtain  the  information  asked  for  on  the  card  above 
mentioned.  Then  those  who  have  something  to  do  with 
high  schools  could  give  the  information  once  and  for  all. 
These  requests  come  from  everywhere.  Only  yester- 
day the  University  of  Kentucky  wished  the  names  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  our  high  shool,  and  there  was  a  card  ac- 
companying which  asked  for  the  high  school  enrollment 
by  years  and  by  sex.  A  "thank  you  in  advance"  and  a 
professional  smile  by  mail  is  all  the  reward.  If  you 
are  "good"  and  answer  all  such  requests  "at  once,"  you 
will  be  sure  to  have  more  and  more  like  them  to  answer 
each  year. 

The  colleges  have  no  right  to  impose  this  burden  on 
the  high  school  principals  or  the  superintendents  of 
schools.  My  suggestion  is  a  way  out  for  them,  if  they 
really  desire  this  information.  For  one,  I  think  it  is  time 
to  tell  the  college  men  how  many  of  us  feel.  I  am  speak- 
ing the  truth  in  as  much  love  as  is  possible  so  immedi- 
ately after  my  past  week's  experience.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  tempted  to  speak  with  malice  aforethought  about 
this  annual  nuisance. 

I  shall  "thank  you  in  advance,"  Mr.  Editor,  if  you 
will  print  this  message  to  the  colleges. 

CHARLES   L.   COON. 
Wilson,  N.  C,  March  8,  1910. 


Has  Your  Community  a  Library? 

Often  in  the  smallest  community  a  library  made  up  of 
clean,  well  bound,  attractive  books  housed  in  a  clean, 
attractive  room  will  prove  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
ambition  to  every  young  person  who  enters  its  doors. 
A  reading-room  with  only  a  small  collection  of  books  has 
worked  a  wonderful  transformation  in  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity. The  best  five  hundred  books  in.  the  English 
language  are  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  to  educate 
and  inspire  the  people. — N.  C.   Library  Bulletin. 
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HOW  A  WHOLE  COMMUNITY   BECAME  INTERESTED  IN  A  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 


By  L.   E.   Bennett  Principal  of  Pantego   High   School. 


"You  needn't  try  to  introduce  agriculture  in  the 
school  here;  it  has  been  tried  and  didn't  succeed."  This 
is  what  I  was  told  when  I  first  took  charge  of  the 
Pantego  High  School.  The  merchant,  even,  had  to  re- 
turn the  text-books  on  agriculture  to  the  company  from 
which  they  were  ordered,  as  no  one  would  buy  them. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  t'nese,  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture was  almost  ignored  during  the  first  year  of  our 
work.  But  last  year  one  of  our  teachers.  Miss  Effie, 
Jarvis,  wanted  a  class  in  agriculture.  We  told  her  that 
we  should  be  glad  if  she  would  organize  one.  The  mer- 
chant, however,  who  supplies  our  books,  in  view  of  his 
past  sad  experience,  asked  for  the  price  in  advance.  But 
without  any  trouble  we  secured  the  money  and  had  the 
books  ordered. 

Interesting  the  Neighbors. 

We  began  looking  about  for  a  plot  of  ground  about 
10  X  30  feet  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  agriculture  to  ex- 
periment with  flower  and  vegetables.  As  the  subject  was 
agitated  a  flame  of  interest  spread  not  only  through  the 
school,  but  throughout  the  town  as  well.  Then  we  real- 
ized that  a  little  10  x  30  feet  plot  would  not  meet  our 
needs;  so  we  planned  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden  for 
I  he  whole  school.  And  the  experiment  has  succeeded 
beyond  our  expectations. 

No  Trouble  to  Get  tlie  Work  Done. 

Just  one  year  ago  this  month  (March)  we  began  work 
in  our  school  garden.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested. The  Methodist  church  gave  us  the  ground;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Clark,  a  warm-hearted  lover  of  flowers  and  chil- 
dren, of  books  and  schools,  had  the  ground  plowed;  Mr. 
C.  P.  Aycock,  a  big-hearted  and  big-brained  patron  of  the 
school,  had  the  ground  well  harrowed  and  a  neat  wire 
fence  placed  around  it;  while  many  of  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  school  contributed  a  good  supply  of  stable 
manure.  After  the  ground  was  laid  off,  groups  of  chil- 
dren were  assigned  certain  plots  for  cultivation.  Then 
all  went  to  work  with  a  will.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  and  inspiring  sight  than 
that  of  fifty  or  sixty  children  busily  engaged  in  digging 
up  the  ground,  pulverizing  the  soil,  and  shaping  the  beds 
ready  for  planting.  They  furnished  their  own  tools  and 
also  many  of  the  plants  and  seeds  used.  However  this 
year.  Congressman  John  H.  Small,  sent  us  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  vegetable  seed,  and  also  has  promised  to  send  a 
liberal  quantity  of  flower  seed. 

Growing   A'egetables   and   Flowers. 

The  things  grown  were  many  and  varied.  Different 
varieties  of  lettuce,  as  well  as  many  other  vegetables  that 
would  have  taken  the  prize  at  county  fairs,  were  grown. 
Several  kinds  of  shrubs,  such  as  cape  jessamine,  sweet 
shrub,  and  others,  were  set  out.  And  all  other  available 
space  was  filled  with  flower  seed  or  the  plants  them- 
selves. 

So  industriously  did  the  children  work,  that,  by  the 
close  of  school  in  June,  the  garden  was  in  almost  perfect 
condition.  Every  blade  of  grass  or  weed  was  removed. 
The  walks  were  well  graded  and  kept  clean — even  swept 
in  many  instances.  And  the  flowers  were  watered,  culti- 
vated, and  watched  with  earnest  solicitude.  Each  group 
of  children,  of  course,  hoped  to  have  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  and  the  finest  vegetables.  Their  patient  labor 
and  attention  brought  forth  such  good  results,  that  by 
the  first  of  June  the  vegetables  were  in  the  very  best 
condition,    and    there    were    not   fewer   than    twelve    or 


fifteen  different  kinds  of  flowers  already  in  bloom.  Car- 
nations and  pinks  of  different  kinds,  geraniums  of  va- 
ried hues,  sweet  alyssum  in  profusion,  promroses,  pan- 
sies,  and  many  others  were  vying  with  each  other  for 
preferment. 

A  Beauty  Spot  in  Vacation   Time,   Too. 

Then  the  school  closed.  Every  one  supposed  that 
during  the  hot  vacation  months  the  garden  would  be 
neglected.  But  not  so.  Interested  human  nature  as- 
serted itself.  All  through  vacation  the  children  return- 
ed at  intervals  and  cared  for  their  flowers.  In  mid- 
summer, so  they  say,  the  garden  was  beautiful  beyond 
description;  and  many  visitors  came,  some  from  quite  a 
distance,  to  view  the  garden  about  which  they  had  heard 
so   much. 

After  school  began  the  children  sowed  more  vege- 
table seed  and  set  out  more  flowers.  Many  flowers 
were  yet  blooming  when  frost  killed  them.  The  children 
also  purchased  a  quantity  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other 
flowers  for  early  blooming  this  spring.  Some  of  them 
began  blooming  by  the  first  of  February,  and  now  they 
are  beautiful  indeed. 

Some  Results  of  the  School  Garden  Work. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  children  are  interested?  They 
have  something  of  their  own  and  of  their  own  making. 
It  teaches  them  to  love  and  care  fer  flowers.  It  culti- 
vates the  esthetic  side  of  their  natiires,  and  shows  that  a 
little  effort  may  transform  something  perhaps  unsightly 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  The  interest 
has  been  carried  to  the  homes  as  has  been  evidenced  by 
renewed  work  In  many  of  the  flower  gardens  throughout 
the  town. 

Last  fall  as  another  result  of  the  growing  interest  in 
the  school  garden,  Mr.  P.  H.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  patrons  of  the  school,  as  manager  of  the 
Pantego  and  Belhaven  Realty  Company,  offered  a  gold 
medal  to  the  pupil  who  should  make  the  greatest  prog- 
ress in  agriculture  this  year.  The  offering  of  this  medal 
acted  as  another  stimulus  to  the  zeal  already  shown  in 
the  work.  As  a  result,  we  had  to  enlarge  our  garden 
until  it  now  contains  almost  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The 
school  boys  themselves  fenced  in  the  addition  to  the  gar- 
den as   well  as  plowed  the  ground. 

Source   of    I'ride   to   the   Children. 

Each  child  tries  to  keep  her  little  plot  neater  and  in 
better  condition  than  that  of  her  neighbor.  And  when  we 
have  been  called  to  look  at  the  work  and  expressed  our 
appreciation  of  the  care,  neatness,  and  diligence,  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  glad  light  of  satisfaction  in  the 
young  worker's  eyes.  No  doubt,  she  mentally  resolves 
to  do  her  work  ever  in  this  careful  and  painstaking 
manner.  No  farmer  was  ever  prouder  of  his  broad,  well 
cultivated  fields  than  this  little  girl  of  her  treasured 
flower  or  vegetable   bed. 

There  can  be  no  greater  incentive  to  text-book  work 
in  agriculture  than  a  school  garden;  because  the  child 
is  enabled  to  carry  out  the  experiments  herself,  to  see 
the  tiny  shoot  peeping  out  of  the  ground,  to  watch  the 
plant  grow  to  maturity,  to  see  the  beautiful  flower  quiet- 
ly, silently  unfold  in  all  its  loveliness,  and  to  know  that 
all  this  is  hers — her  very  own.  And  knowing  that  she 
did  the  work  with  her  own  hands  to  produce  this  mira- 
cle, this  transformation,  must  cause  a  thrill  of  delight 
and  satisfaction  to  every  normal  child,  and  fill  her  young 
mind  with  sweeter  thoughts  that  can  only  tend  to  ennoble 
and  bless. 
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HOW  THE  TEACHER  CAN  HELP  IN  THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  DISEASE. 

Dr.    A.    S.   Harrison,   Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Halifax  County. 


Teacher,  did  j-ou  ever  get  up  in  the  morning  and  find 
that  all  the  world  seemed  bright,  that  your  work  seemed 
light,  that  your  friends  seemed  numerous,  and  that  you 
felt  happy?  And  did  your  ever  wake  up  another  morn- 
ing, when  the  world  seemed  dull  and  you  blundered  and 
fretted  over  your  work  and  found  every  task  hard  and 
disagreeable?  Did  you  ever  think  why  you  were  happy 
one  day  and  miserable  the  next?  Was  it  money,  posi- 
tion, friends,  clothes  or  education  that  made  you  happy? 
Was  it  the  lack  of  any  of  these  that  made  you  unhappy? 
All  these  things  are  important  and  have  a  bearing  on 
one's  life.  But  there  is  something  else  that  causes  hapi- 
ness,  when  you  have  or  have  not  these  things  (as  im- 
portant as  they  may  seem),  something  which  the  wealth 
of  the  world  cannot  buy,  since  it  is  as  often  the  heritage 
of  the  beggar  as  of  the  rich  man,  and  without  which  all 
the  world  cannot  make  you  happy.  That  something  is 
health. 

Some  Simple  Ways  of  Helping  Yoiu-  Pupils. 

We  cannot  always  be  in  perfect  health,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  may  learn  many  things  that  will  help  us  to  avoid  the 
ill  health  that  is  so  common  in  the  world.  There  are 
some  diseases  that  we  do  not  know  as  yet  how  to  pre- 
vent or  cure,  but  there  are  many  that  we  may  escape  if 
we  only  know  how.  In  this  article,  I  am  only  going  to 
skim  over  the  surface  and  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
that  you  can  do  that  will  help  the  boys  and  girls  for 
whom,  for  the  time  being,  you  are  responsible  in  the 
public  schools. 

You  cannot  prevent  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  your  school  from 
having  bad  vision,  but  you  can  detect  it  and  refer  him  to 
his  family  physician  or  a  specialist,  who  in  nine  times 
out  of  ten  can  give  the  child  useful  vision.  You  cannot 
keep  a  boy  or  girl  from  being  deaf,  but  you  can  detect  it 
and  help  him  In  the  same  way  to  get  relief. 

You  cannot  keep  a  boy  or  girl  from  having  that  annoy- 
ing and  contagious  disease  commonly  known  as  itch;  but 
you  can  detect  it  and  send  him  home  with  a  note  to  his 
parents,  and  keep  him  out  of  school  until  he  is  well,  and 
thus  save  the  boy  himself  much  unnecessary  suffering 
and  at  least  prevent  the  disease  from  getting  all  over 
the  school. 

You  cannot  keep  a  boy  or  girl  from  having  diphtheria; 
but  if  he  has  a  sore  throat  you  can  keep  him  out  of 
school  until  his  physician  finds  out  if  it  is,  or  is  not, 
diphtheria,  and  thus  protect  the  other  boys  and  girls. 

Pi'ecautions   Against   Consumption. 

You  cannot  keep  a  boy  or  girl  from  having  tuber- 
culosis, commonly  called  consumption;  but  you  can  teach 
that  boy  and  girl  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease,  that  it 
is  communicable,  and  that  if  they  drink  out  of  the  same 
cup  or  glass  with  a  consumptive,  they  may  take  this 
dreadful  disease,  or  that  if  this  boy  or  girl  stays  in  the 
house  with  persons  suffering  with  this  disease  who  are 
not  careful  where  they  spit  and  what  they  drink  out  of, 
aid  what  they  wipe  their  hands  or  mouths  on,  that  they, 
the  boy  and  girl,  may  take  the  disease.  You  may  also 
tell  them,  provided  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  it 
yourself,  that  this  is  a  preventable  disease,  and  that  if 
they  will  see  that  all  diseased  persons  with  whom  they 
are  thrown  will  be  careful  to  spit  in  a  vessel  and  then 
burn  the  contents,  or  destroy  them  with  some  germicide 
fsuch  as  Piatt's  Chlorides,  which  is  a  common  and  easily 
obtained  efficient  preparation  if  used  one-third  of  the 
strength  found  on  the  market  and  two-thirds  water), — 


I  say  that  If  they  will  see  that  these  precautions  are  tak- 
en, they  will  never  take  the  disease  from  any  one  else. 
Tell  a  child  that  he  should  not  sleep  with  a  consumptive 
or  use  the  same  handkerchief  or  towel,  or  cup,  or  glass, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  allow  any  sputa  to  dry  in 
the  room,  because  it  is  a  germ  disease  and  the  dry  germs 
easily  blow  all  over  the  room  and  into  the  mouth  or 
nose,  or  get  on  the  food  or  in  the  milk  or  water,  and 
thus  communicate  the  disease.  These  simple  little  meas- 
ures would  save  many  a  poor  ignorant  child  from  a  pre- 
mature grave. 

Malaria   and   Typhoid   Fever — How  Prevented. 

You  might  also  tell  them  that  malaria  is  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another  by  the  mosquito  who  bites 
the  sick  person  and  then  the  well,  and  thus  carries  the 
disease  right  into  the  circulation.  You  might  tell  them 
that  if  they  will  kill  all  the  mosquitoes  they  will  not  have 
any  more  chills;  that  mosquitoes  hatch  in  stagnant  wa- 
ter, old  tin  cans,  etc.,  that  are  thrown  away,  and  get 
filled  by  the  rains,  and  that  if  they  will  pour  a  little  kero- 
sene on  all  the  stagnant  water  and  empty  all  the  old  cups 
and  cans,  etc.,  they  will  keep  the  mosquitoes  from  breed- 
ing or  hatching. 

You  might  tell  them,  provided,  of  course,  you  know  it 
yourself,  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  communicable  disease, 
and  that  if  all  the  excreta  from  typhoid  fever  patients 
were  destroyed  or  properly  disinfected,  that  the  ravages 
of  that  disease  would  come  to  an  end. 

The  Healthful  Doctrine  of  Cleanliness. 

You  might  tell  them  that  they  arel  iable  to  come  in 
contact  with  bad  germs  at  any  time  or  place  on  account 
of  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  people  generally 
an  dthat  as  the  mouth,  nose,  and  the  skin  are  the  easiest 
avenues  through  which  germs  may  enter  the  body,  and 
as  the  hands  come  in  contact  with  so  many  things  that 
other,  and  probably  germ-laden  hands  may  have  touched, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  be  careful  about  putting  their 
hands  or  fingers  in  their  mouths  or  eyes  or  nose;  and 
that  if  they  do  not  break  the  skin  scratching,  the  germs 
will  have  a  hard  time  getting  into  their  bodies. 

Tell  them,  too,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to 
wash  their  hands  always  before  they  eat,  or  they  may 
eat  poisonous  germs,  and,  also,  to  keep  their  finger-nails 
clean,  as  under  the  nails  in  the  dirt  gathered  there,  is  a 
fine  place  for  these  germs  to  hide  and  hatch. 

Tell  them  that  impure  air  is  air  that  has  been  breath- 
ed, and  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and 
good  ventilation  both  at  school  and  at  home. 

A  Parting  Injunction. 

Just  because  these  suggestions  are  so  easy  and  so  sim- 
ple, do  not  get  it  into  your  head  that  they  are  not  effi- 
cient. Ask  your  family  physician  or  any  good  health  of- 
ficer, or  write  to  Dr.  Rankin  at  Raleigh,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  or  to  that  splendid  man  and  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  or  consult  any 
good  physiology,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am  giving  you 
sound  advice.  Teacher,  if  you  can  aid  any  child  under 
your  care  in  keeping  health — God's  greatest  gift  to  man — 
you  should  consider  it  a  blessed  privilege  and  not  an  irk- 
some  duty. 


I  would  rather  be  the  children's  story-teller  than  the 
queen's  favorite  or  the  king's  counsellor.— Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin. 
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LITTLE  WILLIE  AND  THE  SCHOOL-A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


By  Charles   Darwin,  Jr. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Mr.  Superintendent  was  at  the  'phone  again;  the  same 
receiver  pressed  to  his  left  ear.  He  did  not  need  another 
at  the  right  ear,  for  he  could  hear  very  well. 

"No,  Mrs.  Smith,  we  don't  expect  children  in  the  first 
grade  to  study  at  home,"  was  the  patient  answer. 

This  reply  brought  on  a  long  story  from  the  other  end 
of  the  line. 

"You  say  that  you  have  to  read  over  Charlie's  lesson 
for  him  every  night,  and  that  it  takes  an  hour  to  get 
through  it  and  his  spelling?" 

Electricity  was  bringing  a  pathetic  answer. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Smith,  that's  entirely  too  much  home  work 
for  a  first-grade  child.     It  is   really." 

Mr.  Superintendent  shifted  to  the  other  foot  while  he 
received  delicate  compliments  addressed  to  his  under- 
standing of  child  nature. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say 
so.  The  remedy  for  that  is  to  put  Willie  in  a  lower  sec- 
tion." 

Electricity  got  very  busy  all  at  once. 

"But  that's  the  best  thing  to  do." 

Mr.  Superintendent's  wrinkled  front  was  the  result  of 
an  electric  shock. 

"Tes,  it  is  bad  to  be  separated  from  one's  companions. 
But — " 

Mr.  Superintendent  was  standing  on  both  feet  now, 
ready  to  charge  the  enemy. 

"But  if  Charles  has  to  study  an  hour  or  more  at  night, 
and  then  is  unable  to  keep  up,  why  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do — put  him  in  a  lower  section." 

There  was  something  coming  over  the  wires. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Smith."  And  his  jaws  came  down  with  a 
snap. 

All  the  electricity  got  busy. 

"I'll  look  into  it  to-morrow,  and  talk  over  the  rc/ter 
with  his  teacher." 

And  the  trouble  was  transferred  to  the  first  grade  next 
day. 

CHAPTER  11. 

The  sun  had  made  exactly  two  revolutions  since  little 
Charles  was  receiving  special  attention.  Mrs.  Superin- 
tendent announced  to  Mr.  Superintendent  that  little  Wil- 
lie was  not  progressing  as  fast  as  ambitious  parents  would 
like.  So  after  supper  Mrs.  Superintendent  took  little 
Willie  to  her  fond  knee  and  proceeded  to  supplement 
the  teacher's  efforts. 

It  was  not  like  sweet  music  to  the  master's  ears  when 
he  heard  little  Willie  read  without  meaning: 

But  two  month's  later  these  infant  cadences  i.)iig!ed 
out  of  tune  for  more  than  an  hour  at  the  tiime. 

"I  don't  see  what  the  teacher  has  to  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Superintendent.  "I  teach  Willie  his  leseojis  at  night. 
All  she  has  to  do  is  to  hear  them  next  day.  My  work  is 
much  harder  than  hers.  And  it  takes  nerve,  I  think,  for 
her  to  send  me  word  to  let  Willie  read  the  leeson  over 
once  before  going  to  bed." 

"I  expect,"  replied  Mr.  Superintendent  sagely,  "that 
Willie  is  graded  too  high." 

"No,  he's  not;  because  when  I  get  through  with  him 
he  can  read  his  lesson.  Why  don't  the  teacher  teach 
him  his  lessons?  Doesn't  she  have  time  to  do  anything 
but  just  hear  them? 

And  Mr.  Superintendent  eontinued  his  study  of  the 
School  Peace  League. 


"Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this?"  asked  Mrs.  Superin- 
tendent the  third  night  after  the  new  moon.  "The  teach- 
er has  written  me  a  note  telling  me  that  Willie  missed 
three  words  in  his  spelling.  Why,  I  sat  up  with  him  an 
hour  last  night,  and  she  had  to  keep  him  after  school; 
and  he  only  a  six-year-old  child  studying  at  niglit  until 
9  o'clock,  in  school  five  hours,  kept  after  school  a  half- 
hour." 

Mr.  Superintendent's  wrinkled  front  was  not  the  result 
of  an  electric  shock.  He  laid  down  his  volume  on  Stu- 
dent Government  and  began  to  unfold  the  whole  plan  of 
public  education. 

"But  I'm  his  teacher  at  night,"  replied  Mrs.  Superin- 
tendent. "What  I  would  like  to  know  is.  What  does  his 
teacher  do  in  school  the  five  hours?  I'd  rather  have  her 
job  than  mine,  for  it  is  easier  to  hear  a  lesson  than  it  is 
to  teach  the  child  to  read  it." 

Mr.  Superintendent  was  a  very  sagacious  man;  and  he 
sent  little  Willie  to  bed,  as  all  good  men  should  have 
done. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Speaking  about  good  men,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to 
lay  aside  the  palladium,  look  up  the  leading  issue,  dis- 
miss the  brass  band,  and  view  with  alarm  the  increasing 
tendencies  to  socialism.  But  how  can  you  handle  the 
mob  if  you  take  one  at  a  time?  And  how  can  you  handle 
the  individual  if  you  have  to  curb  the  mob?      My! 


Teachers  for  the  Indians  Wanted. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  advises  North  Carolina 
Education  that  it  is  having  difficulty  in  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  the  Indian  Service.  While  female 
teachers  in  the  boarding  schools  are  needed,  the  greatest 
demand  is  for  male  teachers  who  are  married,  to  take 
charge  of  the  day  schools.  Nearly  all  of  the  schools  are 
located  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  Day  school  teachers 
are  usually  paid  $60  a  month  for  the  ten  months  of  the 
school  year,  which  begins  about  September  1st.  The  wife 
of  the  teacher  may  be  appointed  housekeeper  at  $30  a 
month.  Quarters  are  provided  at  the  school.  The  exam- 
ination for  teachers  will  be  held  on  April  13  th  at  several 
cities  in  each  State  and  Territory,  and  it  is  expected  that 
from  those  who  pass  this  examination  the  appointments 
for  next  year  will  be  made.  Teachers  who  demonstrate 
executive  ability  have  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
positions  of  principal  and  superintendent. 

Conditions  at  the  different  boarding  schools,  where 
most  of  the  female  teachers  are  employed,  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  employees,  the  accommodations  being  good 
and  the  cost  of  living  low.  Female  teachers  are  paid 
from  $540  to  $600  a  year  at  entrance. 

A  pamphlet  containing  a  description  of  the  examina- 
tion, a  list  of  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  held,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  Indian  Service  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


"Never  Mind  the  Moral !" 

The  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Robertson,  of  Irvine,  was  once  ad- 
dressing a  boys'  meeting,  and  having  delighted  them  with 
some  of  his  racy  anecdotes,  he  began  to  draw  to  a  close 
by  saying: 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  point  out  the  moral  of  all  this." 
"Niver  mind  the  moral,"  shouted  a  little  fellow  from 
the  middle  of  the  hall;  gie's  anither  story." — Interior. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  OF  N.  AND  S.  CAROLINA. 


By  Miss  E.   A.   Colton,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  Association  of  Presidents  of  Women's  Colleges  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  held  its  third  annual  meeting 
at  Meredith  College  March  30,  31,  and  April  1.  Of  the 
seventeen  North  Carolina  presidents  that  belong  to  the 
Association  only  three  were  unable  to  attend;  and 
though  several  of  the  South  Carolina  presidents  were 
j.revented  by  illness  or  by  reasons  of  importance  from 
being  present,  yet  the  attendance  was  comparatively  large 
and  enthusiastic.  That  so  many  busy  college  presidents 
should  leave  their  multifarious  duties  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss problems  connected  with  the  education  of  women 
shows  a  most  commendable  modern  breadth  of  view. 
The  leading  subjects  considered  in  their  private  confer- 
ences were:  Better  standards  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges;  the  use  of  certificates  for  entrance,  and  for 
advanced  standing;  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  re- 
quired for  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  health  and  exercise. 
The  exchange  of  information  on  such  topics  as  these  is 
necessarily  of  great  benefit  to  those  immediately  engaged 
in  administrative  work  in  schools  and  colleges  for  young 
women,  and  will,  no  doubt,  enable  them  "to  work  to- 
gether with  greater  sympathy,  intelligence,  and  uni- 
formity." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the 

Members  of  the  Association. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGES. 

Greenville  Female  College,  Greenville,  Dr.  E.  C.  James. 

Due  West  College  for  Women,  Due  West.  (President 
deceased.) 

Coker  College,  Hartsville,  E.  C.  Baldy. 

Chicora  College,  Greenville,  S.  C.  Byrd. 

Columbia   College,   Columbia,   N.   W.   Daniel. 

Limestone  College,  Gaffney,  L.  D.  Lodge. 

College  for  Women,  Columbia,  Euphemia  McClintock. 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  R.  P.  Pell. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Winthrop, 
D.  B.  Johnson. 

Greenwood  College,  Greenwood,  J.  O.  Wilson. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGES. 

Louisburg  Female  College,  Louisburg,  Mrs.  Mary 
Davis  Allen. 

Presbyterian  College,  Charlotte,  J.  R.  Bridges. 

Salem  Academy  and  College,  Winston-Salem,  H.  Rond- 
thaler. 

Normal  College,  Asheville,  E.  P.  Child. 

Oxford  Seminary,  Oxford,  F.  P.  Hobgood. 

Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte,  C.  B.  King. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  Geo.  W.  Lay. 

Greensboro  Female  College,  Greensboro,  Mrs.  Lucy  H. 
Robertson. 

Littleton  Female  College,  Littleton,  J.  M.   Rhodes. 

Statesville  Female  College,  Statesville,  J.  H.  Scott. 

Peace  Institute,  Raleigh,  Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 

Red  Springs  Seminary,  Red  Springs,  C.  G.  Vardell. 

Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  R.  T.  Vann. 

Davenport  College,  Lenoir,  Chas.  C.  Weaver  (Re- 
signed). 

Chowan  College.  Murfreesboro,  J.  D.  Bruner. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  J. 
I.  Foust. 

Greenville  Training  School,  Greenville,  W.   C.  Wilson. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
Meredith  College  Auditorium  on  the  evening  ot  March 
30th.      Dr.   Vann,   of  Meredith   College,  president  of  the 


.Association  for  1909-1910,  after  extending  on  behalf  of 
his  own  college  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  visiting  presi- 
dents, introduced  Mayor  Wynne  who  graciousljr  welcom- 
ed these  guests  to  the  city  of  Raleigh.  Next,  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
most  fittingly  acted  as  substitute  for  Governor  Kitchin 
in  welcoming  them  as  a  State  official.  President  Vann 
then  introduced  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt,  of  Raleigh,  who  is 
well  known  in  the  State  for  her  excellent  work  in  ad- 
vancing interest  in  home  economics  and  public  hygiene. 
Her  subject  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  her  dis- 
cussion of  it  was  keenly  appreciated  by  all  present. 

What  We  as  Women  Need  and  Desire  in  Education. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  Mrs.  Hutt's  ex- 
tremely  interesting  and   enlightening  address: 

The  very  presence  of  so  many  in  this  meeting  shows 
that  our  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the  responsibility 
of  educating  the  young  women  of  our  country;  such  a 
gathering  would  have  been  impossible  fifty  years  ago, 
for  few  had  then  realized  the  necessity  and  value  ot  edu- 
cation for  women.  Until  the  nineteenth  century,  at 
least,  the  progress  and  growth  of  woman's  actual  train- 
ing in  scholastic  life  had  been  slow.  This  was  especial- 
ly true  of  the  long  centuries  preceding  the  golden  days 
of  the  Nenaissance.  Before  that  time  she  had  been  the 
scornfully  treated  menial  of  the  Dark  Ages,  an  unheard 
of  member  in  Grecian  family  circles  and  the  uneducated 
mother  of  Roman  youths.  The  broader  culture  of  Ren- 
aissance days  brought  her  forth  into  the  bright  light  of 
popularity  and  worship  from  poets  and  courtiers.  But 
even  then  no  one  dreamed  that  education  for  women 
meant  more  than  meager  training  in  accomplishments  to 
be  used  in  society  or  home  life. 
«    *    * 

The  age  of  scientific  thought  and  study,  however, 
marked  the  most  decided  change  in  education  for  women; 
it  was  the  birth-time  of  new  interest  in  their  abilities 
and  possibilities,  when  many  found  their  "real  selves" 
for  the  first  time.  The  influence  ot  this  period  still  dom- 
inates in  creating  a  broad  and  helpful  curriculum  for 
women's  colleges.  A  comparison  of  two  journals  for 
women,  one  printed  thirty  years  ago,  one  recently,  will 
show  the  most  wonderful  changes.  Instead  of  having 
many  pages  devoted  to  the  selecting  -of  harmonious 
colors  for  samplers  and  to  elaborate  directions  for  cro- 
cheting tidies,  we  now  find  wide-awake  articles  on  pre- 
vention of  disease,  school  hygiene,  and  the  value  of  some 
knowledge  of  chemistry  in  cooking. 

*  *    * 

The  first  thing,  then,  which  we  as  women  need  in  edu- 
cation, is  instruction  in  living  and  doing.  Now,  as  never 
before,  the  world  Is  calling  for  trained  men  and  women 
to  fill  the  worthiest  positions  of  public  life.  To  succeed 
one  must  be  trained  to  be  a  thorough  and  efficient  work- 
er. The  world  demands  very  emphatically  that  the  mod- 
ern woman  combine  the  culture  of  classical  education 
with  practical,  common  sense  work. 

*  *   * 

Out  of  this  need  grows  the  second — thorough  training 
in  Home  Economics,  which  is  broad  enough  to  include 
the  most  important  principles  of  physiology,  hygiene, 
household  chemistry,  bacteriology,  cooking,  dietetics,  and 
home  nursing.  "We  have  been  given  credit  for  virtues 
which    we   do   not   possess";    educators    seem    to    believe 
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that  knowledge  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned  comes 
naturally  to  every  girl,  but,  in  reality,  many  a  woman  is 
keeping  house  and  trying  to  make  a  home  when  she  is 
ignorant  of  the  necessary  foundation.  Our  colleges  for 
women  should,  therefore,  adapt  their  scientific  courses 
more  closely  to  woman's  life  work. 
*    *    * 

"In  spite,  however,  of  the  present  demand  for  quick 
education,  and  for  science  of  the  practical  bread  and 
butter  sort,  I  believe  our  colleges  should  raise  rather 
than  lower  their  standard  of  literary  requirements. 
Science  is  good  in  itself,  but  if  not  assisted  by  good  lit- 
erary style  and  expression,  it  is  shorn  of  half  its  power. 
Too  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  are  vaunting 
their  knowledge  of  science  when  almost  every  sentence 
smacks  of  ignorance  of  English  composition,  grammar, 
and  even  of  the  spelling  book."  But  in  addition  to  pos- 
sessing the  practical  training  in  English,  essential  to  all 
efficient  work  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  no  one  can 
be  truly  educated  who  has  not,  at  least,  "a  friendly  ac- 
quaintance" with  the  masters  of  English  literature. 
Without  such  training  in  English  as  will  result  in  cor- 
rect speech,  in  correct  writing,  and  in  literary  apprecia- 
tion, all  other  attempts  at  culture  will  be  artificial.  "Let 
culture  go  hand  in  hand  with  utility  and  helpfulness," 
and  the  well  educated  woman  of  the  future  will  be  com- 
petent and  practical,  uniting  art  and  common  sense  in 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  every  day  life. 
The  Dignity  and  Place  of  the  Work  of  the  Presidents  of 
Women's  Colleges. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Vardell,  president  of  the  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian College  at  Red  Springs,  began  his  address  on  the 
Dignity  and  Place  of  Our  Work,  by  heartily  endorsing  all 
that  Mrs.  Hutt  had  suggested.  He  then  in  a  forceful 
and  earnest  manner  emphasized  the  following  points: 


Whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  the  presidents  of  the 
women's  colleges  in  North  and  South  Carolina  are  hold- 
ing "a  high  and  holy  place,"  for  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  Nation  is  largely  dependent  on  their  work.  In  the 
mediaeval  ages  knights  were  forced  to  undergo  a  strict 
discipline  before  being  accepted  in  the  army;  just  so,  we, 
if  our  duty  is  faithfully  performed,  are  training  for  the 
strenuous  battles  of  every  day  life. 

Furthermore,  "we  have  an  important  problem  to 
solve."  The  students  in  our  women's  colleges  come  to 
us  at  that  critical  period  when  character  is  so  easily 
made  or  marred.  Many  times  they  have  no  definite  idea 
of  life's  tasks  and  opportunities,  and  it  then  become? 
our  duty  to  help  them  find  their  place.  Thus  "our  work 
is  work  at  the  very  foundation  of  life,"  for  pure  woman- 
hood wisely  trained,  makes  for  pure  and  strong  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  finding  our  place  we  must  work  together  in  plan- 
ning a  curriculum  which  will  prove  most  effective  in  pro- 
ducing "womanly  women."  This  should  indeed  be  nur 
first  aim,  to  set  up  standards  which  are  especially  suite  1 
to  women.  By  thus  emphasizing  woman's  peculiar 
sphere  her  education  attains  the  true  dignity  which  we 
desire.  "Dignity  cannot  be  borrowed  or  bought;  it  is  a 
growth,  and  the  only  way  to  possess  dignity  is  to  grow 
up  to  it." 

Dr.  Vardell,  in  conclusion,  defined  briefly  and  pointed- 
ly the  work  of  the  presidents  of  women's  colleges.  The 
dignity  and  place  of  our  work — what  is  our  work?  It  is 
training  the  women  who  will  be  the  mothers  in  all  the 
homes.  It  is  the  work  that  provides  seventy-eight  per 
rent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States.  Do  I  need 
to  say  that  our  work  is  fundamental?  It  is  if  it  is  well 
conceived,  well  planned,  and  well  executed." 


WORDS  THAT  HAVE  A  HISTORY. 


The  following  interesting  study  in  words  is  taken 
from  "Opening  Exercises  for  Public  Schools,"  by  Allen 
,1.  Barwick,  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  as  Bulletin  XI: 

"Bank. — A  bank  is  so  called  because  the  bench  or  low 
table  upon  which  money  was  changed  long  ago  was 
everywhere  known  as  a  'bank,'  the  German  word  for 
bench.  The  French  spelled  it  'banque';  the  Italians  soft- 
ened it  to  'banca';  the  English  left  it  unchanged.  Con- 
sider bankrupt. 

"Tribulation. — This  came  from  a  word  in  the  Latin, 
tHbulum,  a  flail  or  sort  of  threshing  machine  for  beat- 
ing out  good  grain  from  chaff.  What  does  tribulation 
do  for  a  person? 

"Caprice,  or  Capricious. — In  Latin  capra  means  a  goat, 
an  uncertain,  hasty,  non-reliable  and  lacking-in-judg- 
ment  sort  of  creature.  There  are  capricious  people  who 
act  upon  impulse  or  whim. 

Company. — This  word  signifies  'bread  together,'  and 
comes  from  con  or  com,  together,  and  panis,  bread. 
Hence  a  company  formerly  referred  to  those  who  take 
bread  together. 

"Trivial. — It  comes  from  two  words,  trla,  three,  and 
via,  way  or  road,  a  place  where  three  roads  meet.  This 
was  a  loafing  place,  because  usually  a  small  store  was 
to  be  found  there,  and  was  doubtless  a  favorite  meeting 
place  for  idlers.  The  conversation  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  were  hardly  different  from  what  is  found 
in  this  day  and  time  about  such  places — light  and 
worthless. 


"Iiord. — The  Anglo-Saxon  had  it  hlaef,  loaf,  and  ord 
(or  weard),  guardian.     Hence  the  guardian  of  the  loaf. 

"Iiady. — This  is  also  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lilaef,  loaf, 
and  dige  (or  daegee),  kneader,  mixer.  Hence  the  loaf 
kneader  or  maker.  Note  the  contrast  between  the  first 
meaning  and  its  present  one. 

"Fare. — In  Anglo-Saxon  faran  means  to  go.  Fare  is 
now  what  is  paid  for  the  going. 

"Carnival. — This  is  very  interesting  to  young  people. 
It  is  derived  from  carna,  flesh,  and  vale,  farewell,  in  the 
Latin.     Farewell  flesh. 

"Hydrophobia. — This  word  is  from  two  in  the  Greek, 
meaning  water  and  dread.  Anyone  with  this  disease 
goes  into  spasms  at  the  sight  of  water.  Hence  the 
dread-of-water  disease. 

"Coward. — Originally  this  word  was  coda,  a  tail.  Do 
you  see  what  a  coward  is? 

"Others  Suggested. — Sincere,  cynosure,  hippopotamus, 
candidate,  rival,  nasturtium,  balloon,  sassafras,  philan- 
thropy, cemetery,  Philip,  George,  assiduous,  pay,  nostril, 
Transylvania  (the  name  of  one  of  our  counties),  cartoon, 
egregious,  biscuit." 


The  Power  of  Music. 

She  had  a  voice  like  a  siren,  and  when  she  sang — 
"  'Mid  play  sure,  sand  pal  aces,  though  weam  a  Rome, 

Be  it  averse,  oh  wum  bull  there  snow  play  sly  comb, — ■ 
and  so  on  to  the  conclusion,  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in 
the  room. — American  Journal  of  Education. 
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TEACHERS  TO  MEET  IN  ASHEVILLE  JUNE  14-17 -FORECAST  OF  PROGRAM. 

By  R.   D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 


The  program  for  the  session  at  Asheville  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  and  other  announcements  in  addition  to 
those  made  below,  will  be  made  later.  But  so  much  of 
the  program  as  is  printed  here  has  been  definitely  and 
finally  arranged,  and  may  be  counted  on. 

GENERAL  EVENING  SESSIONS. 
Tuesday  Evening,  June  14. 

Address  of  Welcome — R.  J.  Tighe,  Superintendent  of 
City  Schools  of  Asheville. 

Address — (To  be  filled). 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  15. 

President's  Annual  Address — D.  H.  Hill,  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College,  and  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  for  1910. 

Address — Miss  Jessie  Field,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Page  County,  Iowa. 

Thursday  Evening,  June  16. 

Address — H.  H.  Williams,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Address — L.  D.  Harvey,  President  of  Stout  Institute, 
Jlenomonie,  Wisconsin. 


GENERAL  MORNING  SESSIONS. 
Wednesday    Morning,    June    15. 

Paper — W.  J.  Spillman,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries — R.  J. 
Carolina,  1909-1910 — Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson  City 
Schools,  Chairman;  W.  L.  Poteat,  President  Wake  Forest 
College;  Julius  I.  Foust,  President  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College;  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Super- 
intendent City  Schools  of  Statesville. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 

Paper — L.  L.  Hobbs,  President  of  Guilford  College. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries — R.  J. 
Tighe,  Superintendent  City  Schools  of  Asheville,  Chair- 
man; H.  B.  Smith,  Superintendent  City  Scheols,  of  Green- 
ville; Z.  V.  Judd,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Wake 
County;  Ira  T.  Turlington,  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools  of  Smithfield;  Miss  Nettie  Allen. 
Friday  Morning,  June  17. 

Paper — R.  H.  Wright,  President  East  Carolina  Train- 
ing School. 

Paper — Clarence  H.  Poe,  Editor  of  The  Progressiva 
Farmer  and  Gazette. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study — J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Chair- 
man; N.  W.  Walker,  University  of  North  Carolina;  E.  C. 
Brooks,  Trinity  College;  J.  A.  Matheson,  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College;  Miss  Mary  K.  Applewhite,  Mere- 
dith College.  ■ 

ANNTTAL  BUSINESS   SESSIONS. 

Thm"sday  Afternoon,  June  16. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Presentation  of  Resolutions.  '  '■ 

General  Business. 

Friday  .Afternoon,  June  17. 


Report  of  Committees. 
Election  of  Officers. 
General  Business. 


SESSIONS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

DEP.\RT.MENT  OF  ELEMENT.ABY  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Anne  Wetmore,  City  Schools  of  Duke,  President. 

General   Topic:     Child    Study   and    Its   Relations    to   the 

Course    of    Study. 

Wednesday  Moniing,  June  15. 

Topic:    ADAPTATION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  TO 
THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Paper:  To  the  Child  in  a  Rural  Community — Miss 
Lela  Young,  East  Durham  Public  Schools. 

Paper:  To  the  Child  in  an  Urban  Community.  (To  be 
filled.) 

Discussion — Led  by  L.  D.  Harvey,  Stout  Institute,  Me- 
nomonie,  Wisconsin. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 

Topic:    ADAPTATION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  TO 
THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Paper:  What  Should  the  Course  of  Study  Include  so 
as  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Both  Normal  and  Sub-Normal 
Children? — Miss  Mary  Arrington,  Raleigh  City  Schools. 

Paper:  How  Should  the  Grade  (or  Classes)  be  Or- 
ganized and  the  Course  of  Study  Taught  so  as  to  Provide 
for  the  Most  Rapid  Possible  Progress  of  Both  Normal  and 
Sub-Normal  Children? — Mrs.  Edgar  Johnston,  Salisbury 
City  Schools. 

Discussion — Led  by  Miss  Jessie  Field,  Superintendent 
Page  County  Schools,  Iowa. 

Friday  Morning,  June  17. 

Topic:     THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  DEFECTIVE 

CHILDREN. 
Paper:    Diseases  That  Retard  the  Child's  Development, 
and  What  the  Teacher  May  Do  to  Reduce  the  Effects  of 
Such  Diseases  to  a  Minimum — W.  S.  Rankin,  M.  D.,  Sec- 
retary State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Carolina. 

Paper:  Some  Practical  Experience  With  Defective 
Children — Miss  Anna  Meade  Micheaus,  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  and  Industrial   College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
General  Topic:     Development  of  the  Course  of  Study  in 
the  Modern  High   School. 
Wednesday  Morning,  June  15. 
Topic:    ADAPTATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 
OF  STUDY  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL. 
Paper:    How  Can  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  be 
Adapted  to   Meet  the  Requirements  of  Pupils  Who  Are 
Going    to    College? — F.    P.    Hobgood,    President    Oxford 
N.  C.  Seminary. 

Paper:  How  Can  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  be 
Adapted  to  Meet  the  Requirements  of  Pupils  Who  Are 
Not  Going  to  College? — John  Graham,  Principal  Warren- 
ton  Male  Acadamy. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 

Topic:  ADAPTATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF 
STUDY  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

Paper:  How  Can  the  High  School  Course  be  Adapted 
to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Pupils  Living  in  an  Agricultural 
Community? — F.  L.  Stevens,  North  Carolina  A.  &  M. 
College. 

Paper:  How  Can  the  Course  of  Study  be  Adapted  to 
Meet  the  Needs  of  Pupils   Living  in   a  Commercial  and 
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Manufacturing   Community? — N.    W.    Wallier,    State    In- 
spector of  High  Schools.      Discussion;    Led  by  Miss  Jessie 

Field. 

Fi'iday  Morning,  June  17. 

Topic:    RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  ADAPTING  THE 

HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  TO   THE 

REQUIREMENTS  OP  MODERN  LIFE. 

Paper:  In  the  Middle  Western  States — L.  D.  Harvey, 
President  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

Paper:  In  the  Southern  States — O.  B.  Martin,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Joint  session  of  City  and  County  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation: Harry  Howell,  Superintendent  City  Schools  of 
High  Point,  President  City  Superintendents'  Association; 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
President  County  Superintendents'  Association. 

General  Topic:     Economy  in  the  Eelementary  Course  of 
Study. 

Wednesday  Moiniing,  June  15. 

Topic:     THE    COURSE   OF    STUDY    IN   THE    ELEMEN- 
TARY CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Papers:  Geography  in  the  City  Schools — W.  D.  Car- 
michael.  Superintendent  Durham  City  Schools.  Arithme- 
tic in  the  City  School — Charles  L.  Coon,  Superintendent 
Wilson  City  Schools;  History  in  the  City  School — Harry 
Howell,  Superintendent  High  Point  City  Schools.  Lan- 
guage in  the  City  School — E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  College. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 

Topic:     THE    COURSE   OF   STUDY    IN   THE    ELEMEN- 
TARY RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Papers:  Geography  in  the  Rural  School — C.  W.  Mas- 
sey,  Superintendent  Durham  County  Schools.  Arithmetic 
in  Rural  Schools — T.  R.  Foust,  Superintendent  Guilford 
County  Schools.  History  in  Rural  School — B.  B.  Dough- 
erty, Superintendent  Watauga  County  Schools.  Lan- 
guage in  the  Rural  School — A.  C.  Reynolds,  Superinten- 
dent  Buncombe    County    Schools. 

Discussion:    Led  by  L.  D.  Harvey 

Friday  Moi-ning,  June  17. 

Topic:     SUPERVISION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Paper:  Supervision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Ru- 
ral Schools — Miss  Jessie  Field,  Superintendent  Page 
County  Schools,  Iowa. 

Paper:  The  Freedom  of  the  Teacher  and  the  Authority 
of  the  Superintendent  in  Relation  to  the  Supervision  of 
the  Course  of  Study.      (To  be  filled.) 

»EPART>IENT   OF   PRINCIPALS. 

Harry  Harding,  City  Schools  of  Charlotte,  President. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  15. 

General  Topic:    THE  PLAYGROUND. 

Paper:  The  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Play  on 
the  Playground.      (To  be  filled.) 

Paper:  The  Playground  as  a  Factor  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Esprit  de  Corps  of  the  School.     (To  be  filled.) 

Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 

Topic:     THE  PRINCIPAL  AS  A  SUPERVISOR. 

Paper:  What  Can  a  Principal  Do  to  Promote  the 
Efficiency  of  His  Teaching  Force?     (To  be  filled.) 

Paper:     What   Can    the    Teacher    Do   to    Promote    the 


Efficiency  of  the  Principal's  Work? — Mrs.   M.  B.  Terrell, 
Raleigh  City  Schools. 

Friday  Moniing,  June  17. 

Topic:      PROBLEMS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Paper:  In  What  Way  Can  the  Principal  Aid  in  Secur- 
ing Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attendance? — W.  C. 
Allen,  Waynesville  City  Schools. 

Paper:  What  Shall  be  Done  With  Pupils  Who  Are 
Delinquent  in  Their  Classes  Because  of  Irregularity  of 
Attendance.     (To  be  filled.) 


Annual  Session  of  the  Woman's  Association  for  the  Bet- 
terment of  Public  School-Houses  and  Grounds 
in- North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell,  Goldsboro,  President. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Howell,  Goldsboro,  President. 
Program  to  be  announced  later. 


Good  Hints  For  Rural  Teachers — and  Others. 

(1)  Make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  like 
your  school,  your  pupils,  and  their  parents.  You  will 
thus  fortify  yourself  against  getting  homesick,  as  many 
rural  teachers  do,  during  the  first  month. 

(2)  Be  an  example  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  dress 
and  expect  the  same  from  your  pupils.  Dress  helps  to 
determine  the  kind  of  teacher. 

(3)  Be  sure  your  school-room  has  the  appearance  of 
neatness   and  the  atmosphere   of  study. 

(4)  Make  your  daily  program  and  post  it  in  t^^  school- 
room; then  follow  the  program.  It  will  help  you  to  do 
more  and  better  work  in  less  time. 

(5)  Keep  the  daily  register  neatly  posted  to  date  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  visitors  and  school  officers.  The 
manner  in  which  the  register  is  kept  also  indicates  the 
kind  of  teacher. 

(6)  Make  all  reports  accurately,  neatly  and  promptly. 
Know  the  course  of  study  and  follow  it  closely  in  all  sub- 
jects. Many  teachers  have  a  tendency  to  slight  the  work 
in  drawing,  in  nature  study,  and  agriculture. 

(7)  Conduct  the  grade  examinations  based  on  the 
course  of  study  fairly  and  mark  the  answer  papers  con- 
servatively. 

(8)  Correlate  the  subject  matter  taught  with  the  act- 
ual life  of  the  pupils.  Make  every  subject  a  live  sub- 
ject. 

(9)  Hold  parents'  meetings  and  thus  develop  a  better 
understanding  between  parents  and  teacher,  and  stimu- 
late a  progressive  school  spirit  in  the  community. 

(10)  Become  a  member  of  your  town  and  county  teach- 
ers' associations  and  attend  all  of  their  meetings.  This 
is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  a  live,  progressive  teacher. 

(11)  Hold  conferences  with  your  school  board  or  trus- 
tee and  make  the  needs  of  your  school  known.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  ask  for  the  things  needed  to  equip  your  school- 
room. 

(12)  Take  an  educational  paper  and  avail  yourself  of 
every  possible  means  of  becoming  and  continuing  to  be 
progressive. 

(13)  Don't  become  discouraged,  but  remember  that 
"difficulties  are  but  opportunities  to  test  your  ability." — 
James  Wingate,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  American  Edu- 
cation. 


The  loss  of  a  love  for  stories  may  be  the  result  of 
sophistication,  but  it  is  not  an  evidence  of  wisdom.  To 
feel  contempt  for  their  use  reveals  ignorance  of  the  art 
of    education. — From    "Stories    and    Story-Telling." 
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Asheville   is   the   place.     Why?      Teachers'    Assembly. 


Smile   and   the   world   smiles   with    you,   nag   and   you 
go  it  alone. 


How  to  keep  pupils  quiet:    Keep  them  busy  with  some- 
thing  worth   while. 


Teachers'  meetings  and  teachers'  assemblies  will  help 
the  informational  and  cultural  side. 


The  school  forces  of  Moore  County  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  election.  They  have  held  and  carried  eleven  lo- 
cal tax  elections  this  year,  averaging  one  election  a  week. 


Will  you  always  be  content  to  do  the  same  grade  of 
■work  in  the  same  old  way?  When  you  enrich  your  life 
you  enrich  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  community. 


That  is  a  model  letter,  by  a  model  superintendent, 
which  appears  on  our  second  page,  telling  in  a  few  short 
sentences  about  the  best  year's  work  ever  done  in  Wilkes. 


Quite  a  delegation  from  North  Carolina  left  for  Little 
Rock  on  tlie  4th  to  attend  the  Southern  Education  Con- 
ference. An  account  of  their  trip  and  of  the  Conference 
will  appear  in  the  May  number  of  Education. 


Improvements  in  method  of  teaching  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  increasing  knowledge  and  its  application  to 
life.  Think  about  this  seriously,  and  when  you  read 
one  book  for  method,  read  two  for  information. 


Another  high  school  examination  will  be  given  this 
summer.  You  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  examination 
and  you  were  afraid  to  try  it.  You  felt  the  need  of  fur- 
ther study  looking  especially  to  high  school  work. 


It  is  too  late  to  reform  the  school  this  year,  but  how 
about  next  year?  Do  you  think  more  about  some  other 
occupation  or  profession?  Who  is  to  do  the  thinking  for 
the  schools?      Why  not  prepare  to  contribute  your  share? 


New  Hanover  County  has  voted  a  local  tax  for  the  en- 
tire county.  This  is  an  indication  of  educational  prog- 
ress. Recently  several  counties  have  carried  the  tax  by 
townships;  but  New  Hanover  Is  the  first  county  as  a 
unit. 


It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  a  hundred  or  more 
teachers  to  make  definite  plans  at  the  close  of  this  school 
year  for  special  preparation  to  enter  high  school  work. 
It  will  be  worth  the  price.  The  salary  is  greater  and 
the  term  is  longer. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
announces  that  a  special  examinatioH  for  day  school 
teachers  will  be  held  on  April  13th,  at  several  cities  in 
each  State  and  Territory.  The  information  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


A  certain  school  in  Cincinnati  puts  this  motto  before 
the  pupils:  "The  world  deserves  its  big  prizes  for  but 
one  thing,  and  that  is  initiative.  Initiative  is  doing  the 
right  thing  without  being  told.  Next  to  doing  the  thing 
without  being  told  is  to  do  it  when  you  are  told  once." 


The  year  is  coming  to  a  close.  There  are  not  enough 
licensed  high  school  teachers.  The  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Is  there  not  something  you  can  do  to 
increase  the  number.  How  about  making  better  prepa- 
ration? 


The  Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  "Cotton,  the  Greatest  of  Cash 
Crops,"  by  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.  All  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  should  have  a  copy  of  this  article.  It  can 
be  had  for  the  asking  by  writing  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. 


There  is  need  for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects;  but  unless  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  bet- 
ter in  the  preparatory  schools,  they  will  eventually  go 
out  of  the  curriculum.  They  are  held  in  largely  by  force 
now.     This  is  not  the  way  to  save  them. 


The  editor  of  Midland  Schools  says:  "If  criticism  of 
schools  and  education  were  governed  by  license,  and  per- 
mits were  granted  only  to  those  who  do  things  worth 
while,  a  small  book  would  hold  the  world's  output,  and 
would  be  worth  more  than  any  other  volume  copyrighted 
since  the  days  of  Socrates."  My!  but  that  was  a  lick 
at -the  kickers! 


Prof.  N.  W.  Walker  is  editing  "The  North  Carolina 
High  School  Bulletin"  which  will  be  published  quarterly. 
The  January  number  appeared  a  few  weesk  ago  and 
contained  the  following  articles,  "The  Significance  of  the 
Public  High  School  Movement  in  the  Southern  States," 
by  N.  W.  Walker;  "Choosing  a  Profession,"  by  Dr.  F.  P. 
Venable;  and  "What  Becomes  of  Our  High  School  Pu- 
pils," by  Superintendent  R.  H.  Latham.  Summaries  of 
the  first  and  the  last  articles  have  already  appeared  in 
North  Carolina  Education. 
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Local  taxation  as  a  remedy  for  educational  hook-worm 
in  your  district — have  you  tried  it?  Send  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  at  Raleigh  for  a  little  book  of 
testimonials  about  this  remedy,  with  convincing  pictures 
"before  and  after"  taking. 


When  writing  to  request  a  change  of  address,  add  a 
news  item  about  yourself.  What  new  school  or  new 
work  are  you  going  to?  And  what  about  the  school 
you  have  ust  left?  Send  us  all  the  school  news  Items 
you   can,   fresh   from   the   school-room. 


They  say  now  that  Secretary  Ballinger  of  the  Interior 
Department  has  dismissed  Miss  Esthelle  Reed,  who  for 
some  years  has  been  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  reason  given  is  that  she  "ought  to  go"  because  she 
is  a  woman.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  makes  such 
discriminations. 


How  easy  it  Is  for  good  schools  and  good  homes  to 
keep  company!  Closing  his  account  of  the  Trinity  School 
commencement,  a  correspondent  of  the  Statesville  Land- 
mark says:  "Trinity  community  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  progressive  communities  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  It  has  nice  painted  homes  and  well-tilled  farms 
on  every  roadside." 


"Local  Taxation — What  it  is  and  How  to  Get  It" — is 
the  subject  of  a  free  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Another  bulletin  gives  oflBcial 
instructions  as  to  forming  special  tax  districts,  holding 
elections,  registration  of  voters,  and  so  on.  Ask  your 
County  Superintendent  for  a  copy,  or  write  direct  to  Mr. 
C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Have  you  a  local  tax  election  in  your  district  this 
month?  If  so,  it  is  your  harvest  time.  Thrust  in  your 
sickle  and  work  unremittingly  until  the  election  is  won 
for  schools  and  progress  by  local  taxation.  If  you  fail 
now,  it  will  be  a  whole  year  before  you  can  try  again, 
and  you  will  thus  lose  a  year  of  good  schools  and  needed 
good  work  which  could  be  done  and  will  be  done  if  you 
win  the  election. 


Three  young  men  who  had  been  teaching  in  a  four- 
months'  school  for  two  years  continued  to  study  during 
these  years.  They  then  took  one  year  off  to  study  in  a 
higher  institution.  Last  year  they  entered  high  school 
work  and  the  salary  received  was  four  times  what  they 
received  in  a  four-months'  term.  Did  it  pay  financially? 
Did  it  pay  professionally?  We  need  to  build  up  a  teach- 
ing profession  based  on  knowledge,  power,  skill,  and 
character. 


Thirty-five  years  ago,  just  one  generation  back,  there 
was  not  a  single  local  tax  school  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina; thirty  years  ago  there  were  only  four  such  dis- 
tricts; ten  years  ago,  there  were  only  IS;  now  (.March 
10,  1910,)  there  are  995  local  tax  districts  raising  every 
year  a  total  of  more  than  $1,000,000.     If  you  have  a 


local  tax  election  for  school  purposes  coming  off  soon  in 
your  community,  fall  to  work  and  win  it  now.  It  will 
be  a  year  before  you  can  try  again,  and  in  the  great  work 
of  educating  our  people,  a  year  is  too  much  time  to  lose. 


CHILD'S  CONGRESS  IN  ANSON  COUNTY. 

The  Children's  Industrial  Congress  of  .\nson  County 
has  been  organized.  The  forty  schools  of  the  county 
elected  representatives  to  this  Congress;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  March  5th,  they  met  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Wood  and  Iron  building.  One  boy  and  one  girl  came 
from  each  school,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  parents 
and  friends  who  attended.  Industrial  Education  and  the 
General  Betterment  of  School  Conditions  was  the  theme. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Association  is  behind  this 
organization.  At  this  first  meeting  reports  were  received 
from  the  secretaries  of  the  Betterment  Associations. 
Rooms  were  fitted  up  for  demonstration  purposes.  In 
one  room  a  well  equipped  kitchen  with  all  necessary 
utensils  attracted  considerable  attention.  This  room  was 
furnished  free  by  Mr.  Ben  G.  Covington,  a  local  hardware 
dealer.  The  delegates  representing  the  schools  of  the 
county  were  given  pictures  and  taught  mounting  and 
framing.  The  children  who  attended  this  congress  were 
entertained  free,  and  they  had  a  great  time. 

This  plan  should  commend  itself  to  every  county  in  the 
State.  In  this  way  the  child  becomes  a  very  active  part 
of  the  Betterment  Association;  and  through  the  child,  the 
parent. 


WH.\T  ARE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TE.ICHIXG? 

Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  State  High  School  Inspector,  has 
just  published  his  second  annual  report.  The  figures 
show  that  the  number  of  High  Schools  has  increased 
from  145  to  160;  and  the  enrollment,  from  3,949  to 
5,2S2.  While  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  only 
about  10  per  cent,  the  enrollment  has  increased  nearly 
60  per  cent,  and  the  average  attendance  nearly  30  per 
cent.     The  Public  High  School  is  increasing  in  favor. 

Professor  Walker  argues  well  for  making  the  High 
School  a  county  institution,  for  the  tax  area  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  mak- 
ing these  institutions  render  the  greatest  service.  "More 
teachers  must  be  provided,  larger  school  buildings  erect- 
ed, dormitories  built,  and  modern  furnishings  added." 

The  most  vital  part  of  any  school  is  its  course  of  study. 
What  is  being  taught?  Two  of  these  schools  maintain  a 
four-year  course;  fifty-one,  a  three-year  course;  and  one 
hundred  and  seven,  a  two-year  course.  These  schools 
are  located  in  the  main  in  rural  districts;  yet  students 
are  studying  more  Latin  than  ancient,  mediaeval,  modern, 
American,  and  North  Carolina  history  combined.  Stu- 
dents are  studying  more  algebra  than  physical  geography, 
physics,  introduction  to  science  and  agriculture  com- 
bined. Students  are  studying  more  grammar  than  liter- 
ature. The  formal  subjects,  those  that  have  least  con- 
tent of  value  and  interest,  such  as  grammar,  algebra, 
and  Latin,  are  most  emphasized.  Where  shall  the  em- 
phasis be  placed?  What  subjects  are  of  most  value? 
These  are  very  vital  questions. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,    State  Supervisor  of  Teaclier  Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

FIRST     YEAR'S     COURSE,     1909-10. 


READING  CIRCLE  STUDY  IN  "IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING." 


By  J.  A.  Bivins,  State  Superv 
As  lias  been  announced  before,  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of 
the  King"  is  a  part  of  the  course  adopted  tor  the  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  for  1909-1910.  It  will  be  studied  in 
the  institutes  during  the  coming  summer,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  attended  institutes  last  summer  and 
who  will  not  therefore  get  a  chance  to  study  it  under  a 
special  instructor,  outlines  have  been  prepared  that  will 
be  of  material  aid.  These  outlines  will  be  published  in 
Xorth  Carolina  Education,  and  will  cover  the  following 
poems:  Coming  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,  Holy  Grail,  Guinevere,  and  Passing  of 
Arthur.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  a  copy  of 
the  Idylls  may  be  had  at  each  institute  for  the  sum  of 
Ho  cents.  There  are  many  excellent  annotated  editions 
that  do  not  contain  all  of  the  above  mentioned  poems. 
The  Pocket  Classics  edition,  however,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  contains  them  all,  and 
can  be  had  for  2  5  cents,  postpaid,  if  the  order  is  sent 
direct  to  the  publishers.  Alfred  Williams  &  Company, 
Raleigh,  and  The  Stone  &  Barringer  Company,  Char- 
lotte, will  furnish  it  for  30  cents,  postpaid. 

The  "WylLs  of  the  Iving." 

King  Arthur,  the  hero  of  these  poems,  is  a  mythical 
being,  at  least  in  great  part.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been 
King  of  Britain  during  that  period  between  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans  and  the  coming  of  the  Saxons. 
The  capital  of  his  kingdom  was  Camelot.  Here  he  gath- 
ered his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  with  them  he 
drove  out  the  heathen,  slew  the  wild  beasts,  cleared  the 
forest,  righted  wrongs,  and  set  up  an  ideal  kingdom. 
These  poems,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  recite  the 
beginaing,  progress  and  decline  of  this  wonderful  realm 
of  Arthur's.  According  to  the  poet,  Tennyson  himself, 
the  Idylls  form  an  allegory.  They  typify  the  soul  at  war 
with  sense,  struggling  to  keep  itself  pure  in  a  world  full 
of  temptations  and  evil  influences.  Some  of  the  Idylls 
are  more  allegorical  than  others.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  and  "Gareth  and  Lynette," 
which  were  among  the  last  written.  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  Tennyson,  at  first,  intended  nothing  more  than  to 
give  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  tales  that  he  found  in 
Malory's  "Morte  d'Arthur";  the  allegorical  interpretation 
was  a  kind  of  afterthought.  But  whether  viewed  as 
stories  or  allegories,  the  "Idylls"  are  absorbingly  inter- 
esting. From  first  to  last  Tennyson  was  thirty  years  in 
writing  this  volume,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
his  masterpiece.  To  the  curious  student  of  literature  it 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Arthurian  Le- 
gend from  semi-barbaric  myths  of  Celtic  origin  to  its 
present  form,  in  which  the  old  heathen  tales  are  inter- 
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fused  with  the  highest  ideals  of  Christian  perfection. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  legends  at  first  contained 
no  mention  of  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail.  The  first 
poem  in  the  series  and  the  first  in  our  list  for  study  is 

The  Coming  of  Arthur. 

Leodogran,  a  neighboring  king,  was  sorely  pressed  by 
the  heathen.  His  realm  was  overrun  by  wild  beasts 
and  savage  men.  He  was  powerless  to  resist.  Hearing 
something  of  the  prowess  of  the  new  king,  Arthur,  he 
sent  for  him.  Arthur  came  with  his  knights  and  in 
twelve  battles  they  drove  out  the  heathen  and  slew  the 
wild  beasts  and  established  peace  and  order.  Nothing 
could  withstand  Arthur  and  his  flaming  sword  Excalibur. 
.\rthur  asked  Leodogran,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
the  hand  of  Guinevere,  the  king's  beautiful  daughter,  in 
marriage.  Before  he  would  grant  so  important  a  request 
the  king  must  satisfy  himself  as  to  Arthur's  birth  and 
lineage.  Here  he  encounters  mystery,  for  there  are  con- 
flicting accounts.  Some  said  he  was  the  son  of  Uther, 
the  former  king  of  Britain;  others,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Gorlois.  But  Merlin,  the  old  magician,  told  how  a 
celestial  ship  approached  from  the  deep  on  a  dark  tem- 
pestuous night,  and  how  nine  great  waves,  each  one 
mightier  than  the  last,  came  rolling  shoreward,  the 
ninth  one,  as  it  swept  flaming  up  the  strand,  bearing  a 
naked  babe  to  Merlin's  feet.  Merlin  told  how  he  had 
taken  this  babe  and  had  secretly  reared  and  educated 
him,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe,  had  presented  him  to 
the  barons  as  their  King.  This  mysterious  birth  of 
Arthur  typifies  the  mystery  of  the  soul. 

"From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 

Leodogran,  not  being  able  to  settle  the  conflicting  ac- 
counts as  to  Arthur's  birth,  fell  asleep  and  had  a  won- 
derful dream.  In  this  vision  everything  earthly  seemed 
to  fade  away,  and  he  saw  Arthur  crowned  as  king  in  the 
far  off  heavens.  This  dream  settled  the  matter.  He  sent 
word  to  Arthur  that  Guinevere  might  be  his  bride.  Ar- 
thur sent  an  escort  of  his  knights,,  including  the  brave 
Sir  Lancelot,  to  conduct  Guinevere  to  Camelot,  where 
amid  the  blossoms  of  spring  time  they  were  wedded. 

It  might  be  well  to  quote  a  passage  from  an  excellent 
little  book  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
"The  Meaning  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,"  by  Pallen, 
which  explains  several  of  the  allegorical  allusions  in  this 
poem.  Referring  to  the  vows  which  Arthur's  knights  as- 
sumed, the  author  says: 

"The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  hard  to  discover. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  spiritual  organization  effected  by 
the  infusion  of  Arthur's  own  spirit  into  his  knighthood. 
They  became  like  unto  the  King  because  they  are  lifted 
up  by  their  vows  to  his  great  purpose.  As  their  vows 
still  tremble  on  their  lips,  the  three  theological  virtues. 
Charity,  Hope  and  Faith,  appear  in  the  persons  of  "three 
fair  queens"  amongst  them,  illumined  by  three  rays  of 
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varied  light  from  above,  each  in  her  own  respective  sym- 
bolic color,  red,  green,  and  blue.  This  mystic  illumina- 
tion strikes  down  upon  them  from  the  casement  above 
through  the  cross  and  Him  on  it,  the  Crucified,  with 
those  around  Him,  the  pictured  scene  on  the  stained- 
glass  window  above  Arthur's  throne,  to  signify  that  it  is 
through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  that  these  three 
heavenly  virtues,  the  friends  of  the  soul  to  help  it  at  its 
need,  come  to  the  aid  of  the  spiritualized  man.  Merlin, 
or  Wisdom,  is  also  present  at  the  installation  of  the 
Round  Table,  now  the  type  of  the  spiritualized  body, 
politic   and   social.     But  more   especially  to  be   noted   is 


the  mystic  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who  possesses  even  a 
subtler  magic  than  Merlin's.  In  her  Religion  is  symbol- 
ized. It  is  she  who  gives  to  Arthur  the  brand  Excalibur, 
wherewith  to  drive  the  heathen  out;  for  it  is  Religion 
that  gives  to  the  soul  the  spiritual  weapons  wherewith 
to  war  against  the  passions,  and  hell  typified  by  the 
heathen.  Excalibur  is  to  be  used  and  then  returned,  but 
not  until  the  soul  quits  its  earthly  tenement;  then  the 
soul  will  have  no  further  need  of  a  weapon,  for  that 
moment  it  passes  from  the  state  militant  to  the  state 
triumphant." 

Xext   week   we  will   take   up   Gareth   and   Lynette  and 
Lancelot  and  Elaine. 


LESSON  VII    HAMILTON'S  THE  RECITATION,  CONTINUED. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 


EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 

PART  III. — CHAPTER   III.   TO  WRITTEN  WORK, 
PAGE  2  7S. 

ORAL   PHASE   OF  RECITATION   AVORK. 

Remember  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  test, 
train,  and  teach.  We  have  discussed  the  five  formal 
steps,  the  general  and  the  individual  methods.  In  every 
phase  of  these  subjects  we  have  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  leading  the  child  to  talk  on  class — to  reproduce 
orally  bis  reading  and  history  stories,  to  discuss  the  geog- 
raphic facts,  to  analyze  orally  his  arithmetic  problems, 
and  to  discuss  freely  the  subject  matter  on  class. 

If  the  child  merely  reads  the  sentences  in  his  first 
reader  or  the  stories  in  his  other  readers  and  in  his  his- 
tory, this  is  only  testing  and  training.  It  becomes  teach- 
ing when  the  child  tells  orally  the  story  and  discusses  the 
geographic  facts,  to  analyze  orally  his  arithmetic  prob- 
lems, and  to  discuss  freely  the  subject-matter  on  class. 

If  the  child  merely  reads  the  sentences  in  his  first  read- 
er or  the  stories  in  his  other  readers  and  in  his  history, 
this  is  only  testing  and  training.  It  becomes  teaching 
when  the  child  tells  orally  the  story  and  discusses  the 
story.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  reading 
or  his  history.  The  outlines  and  questions  should  be 
aimed  to  bring  out  this  oral  work.  He  should  discuss 
and  compare. 

If  the  child  merely  works  his  examples  on  the  board 
or  on  his  slate  or  tablet,  this  is  only  testing  examples 
orally  and  explains  why  he  followed  the  plan  used.  Test- 
ing and  training  is  essential,  but  the  most  valuable  part 
is  the  oral  work.  A  separate  book  for  mental  arithmetic 
is  unnecessary.  All  arithmetic  should  be  mental  arith- 
metic.    Then  it  is  taught. 

If  the  child  merely  reproduces  the  facts  in  his  geogra- 
phy lesson,  although  he  memorizes  cities,  rivers,  basins, 
forms  of  land,  commercial  centers,  this  is  only  testing 
and  training.  It  becomes  teaching  when  he  can  com- 
pare commercial  centers,  when  he  can  compare  or  con- 
trast agricultural  centers,  when  he  can  show  what  man 
is  doing  with  the  natural  gifts.  A  good  example  is  to 
give  the  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Durham,  Greens- 
boro, or  Charlotte,  and  why  Bath  and  Halifax  did  not 
grow  as  these  towns  have  grown.  It  is  necessary  to  learn 
the  contents  of  the  text-book  in  order  to  teach  the  child; 
but  his  teaching  begins  when  he  is  either  learning  the 
facts  or  after  he  has  learned  them.  The  oral  work  is  the 
most  valuable. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  child  to  write  in  his  copy- 
book; but  this  is  merely  practice  work.  Oral  work 
should   precede   it.     The   written   composition   is   a   good 


thing,  but  it  should  be  preceded  by  careful  oral  work  in 
order  that  the  child  may  know  definitely  what  he  is  to 
write. 

(a)  Why  then  is  oral  work  the  most  natural  and  con- 
venient instrument  of  instruction? 

(b)  Why  does  the  oral  work  surpass  all  others  in  its 
power  to  arouse  interest  and  sustain  the  attention  of  the 
pupils? 

(c)  Why  is  the  oral  recitation  the  great  medium 
through  which  the  personality  of  the  teacher  makes  it- 
self potent? 

NINETEENTH  WEEK. 

PART  III. — REMAINDER  OF  CHAPTER  III. 

WRITTEN  WORK. 

How  much  written  work  is  necessary  in  the  schools? 
How  much  can  each  grade  do  with  profit?  What  shall 
be  the  nature  of  it  in  each  grade?  These  are  questions 
that  principals  and  superintendents  as  well  as  grade 
teachers  should  study  carefully.  Remember  that  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  to  test,  train,  and  teach.  Does 
the  written  work  test  the  child's  knowledge?  Does  it 
train  the  child  in  correct  expression?  Can  the  written 
work  be  used  to  teach  the  child  to  express  his  thoughts 
correctly? 

1. — Kinds  of  Written  Work. 

(a)  Ordinarily  written  work.  This  is  the  written  work 
done  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher  at  the  seat  or  at 
home  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  Do  you  permit 
students  to  copy  sentences  in  their  copy-books  merely  as 
busy  work?  Do  you  have  them  to  copy  words  or  sen- 
tences at  their  seats  in  order  to  keep  them  busy?  Do 
you  require  them  to  copy  all  the  mis-spelled  words  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  order  that  they  will  remember  these 
words?  Do  you  have  them  to  copy  paragraphs  from  their 
reading  or  history  lessons  merely  to  keep  them  busy,  or 
as  a  punishment,  or  even  to  teach  them  how  to  punctuate 
correctly? 

This  much  is  clear  to  me:  Written  work  should  not  be 
used  in  any  sense  as  a  punishment,  or  merely  to  keep 
pupils  busy.  In  the  first  three  grades  all  the  written 
work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Even 
if  it  is  done  at  home,  there  should  be  definite  directions. 

(b)  In  the  first  two  years  all  written  work  should  be 
preceded  by  oral  work.  The  writing  of  the  words  in  the 
first  grade  should  be  preceded  by  an  oral  drill.  The 
copying  of  the  first  sentence  should  be  preceded  by  an 
oral  drill.  The  number  work  should  be  preceded  by  oral 
work.  All  should  be  done  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  written  language  work,  pupils  should  know  how  to 
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use  the  capital,  the  period,  and  the  question  mark  by  the 
time  they  complete  the  second  grade.  This  is  to  be 
learned  by  well-directed  written  work. 

Students  should  correct  their  own  papers.  Read  care- 
fully what  is  said  in  this  chapter  on  correcting  papers. 

(c)  Written  work  in  the  recitation.  Read  this  section 
carefully.  Observe  this  week  the  amount  of  written 
work  that  each  class  does.  Note  the  amount  and  state 
your  purpose  for  having  it  done.  'WTiat  has  been  the 
value  of  It? 

2. — Advantage  of  Written  Work. 

What  is  the  advantage  that  you  have  discovered  in  each 
grade?  What  is  the  defect  of  oral  work  entirely?  Does 
written  work  train  in  the  art  of  study? 

TWENTIETH  WEEK. 

PART  III. — CHAPTER  IV. 
PLACE  AXD  TACTICS  OF  TIIE  RECITATION. 

1. — The   Place  of  the  Recitation. — In  organizing   the 

classesfo  rr  ecitation.co  untrysc  hools  andm  ost  city  high 
schools  usually  group  those  preparing  to  recite  on  seats, 
or  standing,  in  front  near  the  teacher's  desk.  Or,  if  this 
if  not  convenient,  the  class  is  usually  separated  from 
those  not  reciting.  How  does  this  plan  aid  in  maintain- 
ing interest  and  sympathy?  Is  there  any  value  in  per- 
mitting the  class  to  remain  scattered  over  the  room? 

n. — Tactics  of  the  Recitation. — Do  you  use  signals  for 
calling  or  dismissing  classes?  Is  there  much  value  in 
them?  Do  you  use  signals  in  class  work,  in  which  you 
require  the  whole  class  to  move  together?  Read  care- 
fully Section  2  under  this  head.  Do  such  methods  as 
that  given  here  tend  more  to  self-control  or  self-suppres- 
sion? Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  use  signals  in  the 
school-room,  such  as  those  mentioned  under  Section  3? 
What  is  the  value? 

III. — Methods  of  Directing  Questions  to  the  Class. — 
In  conducting  a  recitation  vary  the  lesson  sometimes  and 
let  the  pupils  ask  the  teacher  or  one  another  questions 
on  the  lesson,  and  notice  the  result.  Which  is  better  for 
the  class,  the  individual  method  or  the  general  method? 

TV. — Methods  of  Calling  for  Answers — Teachers  should 
study  especially  the  subject  to  be  taught  with  a  view  to 
selecting  such  questions  as  will  bring  out  the  best  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  text.  The  individual 
method  and  the  concert  method  are  here  mentioned;  but 
it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  teacher  shall  know 
the  subject  well  enough  to  ask  them  questions  that  have 
the  fullest  meaning. 

TWENITY-FIRST  WEEK. 

PART  III. — CHAPTER  V. 
THE  USE  OF  ROOKS  IN  THE  RECITATION. 

Emerson  says:  "Books  are  the  best  things  well  used; 
abused,  among  the  worst."  This  is  pre-eminently  true  in 
the  school-room.  Formal  teaching,  as  a  rule,  does  not  be- 
come general  until  the  principles  to  be  taught  are  re- 
corded in  some  form.  The  easiest  subject  to  teach  is 
usually  the  oldest  subject,  because  it  has  been  worked 
over  so  many  times  that  the  principles  have  become  fixed. 
This  is  why  Latin  and  English  grammar  are  approached 
more  easily  and  more  readily  than  science  or  literature. 
It  is  likewise  true  that  the  oldest  subjects  are  more  for- 
mal, have  the  least  life,  and  appeal  least  to  the  untaught, 
because  the  older  subjects  have  been  taught  in  the  same 
way  so  long  that  modern  life  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
them.     The  book  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  teacher. 


but  its  value  is  doubtful  if  it  does  not  in  some  way  relate 
to  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
then  to  make  this  relationship. 

I. — In  Teaching  Elementary  Aritlimetic. —  (1)  The  non- 
use  of  text-book.  In  teaching  arithmetic  to  primary  chil- 
dren, before  they  are  able  to  read  understandingly,  do 
you  follow  a  text-book  as  a  guide?  What  systematic 
plan  have  you  for  teaching  the  child  to  count,  to  make 
the  combinations,  to  add,  to  subtract,  and  to  solve  the 
little  elementary  practical  problems?      Is  it  without  plan? 

(2)  The  use  of  the  text-books.  Have  you  worked  out  a 
plan  that  leads  to  definite  work  in  the  higher  grades,  or 
do  you  use  a  text-book?  The  former  is  probably  better  if 
it  is  carefully  done;   otherwise,  the  latter  is  essential. 

II. — In  Teaching  Elementary  Language. — It  is  essea- 
tial  that  the  teacher  have  some  well  defined  plan  here. 
First-grade  children  should  be  begun  in  a  systematic  way, 
looking  to  definite  language  work  in  the  higher  grades — 
so  much  oral  work,  so  much  written  work.  The  use  of 
capitals  and  periods  sheuld  be  started  in  the  first  grade. 
In  the  second  grade  habits  should  be  fixed.  In  the  third 
grade  children  should  be  fairly  accurate  in  the  use  of 
capitals,  periods,  question-marks,  and  quotation  marks. 
They  should  be  able  to  recite  orally  and  to  talk  freely. 

III. — In  Teaching  Advanced  Arithmetic. —  (1)  Rules 
and  processes.  Every  child  should  be  able  to  prove  his 
rule.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  the  process  before  he 
begins  working — that  is,  oral  analysis.  Accuracy  and 
neatness  should  be  emphasized. 

(2)  Read  carefully  paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

IV. — In  Teaching  Elementary  History  or  Geography. — 
Do  your  pupils  know  how  to  study?  Do  they  know  how 
to  connect  the  paragraphs  and  compare  lessons?  In  the 
statement  of  the  aim,  do  you  give  them  something  to 
hunt  for?  How  many  of  your  pupils  are  discouraged? 
Is  it  because  they  see  nothing  in  the  lesson  and  are  de- 
riving no  benefits?     Who  is  to  blame? 


Governor  Z.  B.  Vance's  First  Composition. 

Some  time  ago  the  Charlotte  Observer  published  the 
subjoined  essay,  which  it  assured  its  readers  was  "Gover- 
nor Vance's  first  composition."  At  any  rate,  it  is  good 
enough  to  have  been  Vance's,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  ques- 
tion its  genuineness. 

TOADS. 

You  told  me  to  tell  what  I  knowed  about  Toads.  Well, 
Toads  is  like  frogs,  but  more  dignity,  and  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it  frogs  is  wetter.  The  warts  which 
toads  is  noted  for  cant  be  cured,  for  they  is  cronick  but  if 
I  couldent  get  well  I'd  stay  in  the  house.  My  Grand 
father  knew  a  toad  that  some  lady  had  trained  till  it  was 
like  folks,  wen  its  master  whissled  it  would  come  for 
flies.  They  cetches  'em  with  their  tong  which  is  some 
like  a  long  red  worm  but  more  like  litenin,  only  litening 
hasint  got  no  gum  onto  it.  The  fli  will  be  standing  a  rub- 
bin  its  hind  legs  to  gether  and  a  thinking  what  a  fine  fat 
fli  it  is  and  the  toad  is  sittin  some  distance  away  like  it 
was  asleep.  While  you  see  this  fli  as  plane  as  you  ever 
see  anythin  all  at  once  it  aint  there — then  the  toad  looks 
up  at  you  solum  out  of  his  eyes  like  he  said.  What  be- 
come of  that  fli?  But  you  know  he  et  it.  That's  what 
I  know  about  toads.  Z.  B.  VANCE. 


The  conscientious  teacher  will  hardly  be  content  to 
say,  "I  cannot  tell  a  story."  He  will  make  himself  a 
teller  of  tales.  This  is  his  duty  and  his  opportunity, 
and  when  he  has  mastered  the  simple  art,  it  will  be  his 
joy   as   well. — From   "Stories   and   Story-Telling." 
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Prof.  Collier  Cobb  has  published  in 
pamphlet  form  two  essays  which  ap- 
peared in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Magazine  and  in  the  North 
Carolina  Review.  They  are  "Early 
English  Survivals  of  Hatteras  Island" 
and  "An  American  Man  of  Letters." 


Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks  has  published 
in  pamphlet  form  "A  Comparison  of 
School  Systems."  This  is  an  address 
delivered  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  be- 
fore the  Association  of  Southern  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools,  and 
at  Durham,  N.  C,  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  City  School  Superintendents. 


A  useful  little  eight  page  leaflet 
has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
history  teachers  and  pupils  by  Miss 
Mary  Shannon  Smith,  of  Meredith 
College.  The  title  is  "Directions  for 
Written  Work  in  History  Depart- 
ments," as  used  in  Meredith  College 
and  Preparatory  School.  It  is  a 
re-print  from  the  December  number 
of  the  Philadelphia  History  Teachers' 
Magazine. 


The  North  Carolina  Library  Bul- 
letin for  the  March-May  quarter  is 
packed  full  of  helpful  matter  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  libraries,  large 
or  small.  "How  to  Start  a  Public 
Library"  is  a  stimulating  editorial 
article  of  more  than  a  page.  An- 
other page  is  devoted  to  suggestion 
of  ways  to  raise  money  for  a  library. 
A  paper  on  "The  Modern  Library," 
read  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  of  the 
State  Normal,  before  the  North  Car- 
olina Library  Association  in  Golds- 
boro  last  December,  occupies  three 
pages.  These  and  numerous  shorter 
articles  make  this  second  number  an 
extremely  valuable  one  to  libraries 
and  library  workers.  Issued  by  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Commission, 
it  is  particularly  devoted  to  library 
work  in  North  Carolina  and  so  long 
as  the  edition  lasts  copies  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  Miss  Minnie 
Leatherman,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  who  is 
the  Commission's  General  Secretary. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Lucia's   Stories   of   American    Dis- 
coverers   for    Little    Americans.      By 

Rose  Lucia,  Principal  of  Primary 
Schools,  Montpelier,  Vt.  Cloth,  12- 
mo,    184    pages,    with    illustrations. 


Price,  40  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinati,  and 
Chicago. 

The  fifty  short  stories  in  this  sup- 
plementary reader  for  the  third 
grade  tell  in  vividly  dramatic  form 
of  the  discoveries  and  e.xploratious 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  from 
Columbus  to  Hudson.  The  style  is 
delightfully  simple,  concise  and  en- 
tertaining, and  the  vocabulary  well 
adapted  to  young  pupils.  The  stories 
are  in  chronological  order,  and  give 
a  clear  idea  of  how  the  various  Euro- 
pean nations  became  sharers  in 
North  and  South  America.  They 
make  history  as  interesting  to  the 
scholar  as  fairy  tales.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  exceptionally 
attractive,  including  the  work  of 
such  well  known  artists  as  T.  de 
Thulstrup  and  W.  H.  Drake. 


Valera.  Pepita  Jimenez.  Edited 
by  C.  V.  Cusachs,  Professor  of  Span- 
ish at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Cloth,  16mo,  3  52  pages,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary.  Price,  90 
cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago. 

This  tale,  the  first  and  most  cele- 
brated work  of  Valera,  is  a  philo- 
sophical novel,  the  story  of  a  young 
seminarist  whose  devotion  to  his  des- 
tined profession  after  many  strug- 
gles yields  to  his  earthly  love  for  the 
heroine.  The  plot  itself  is  a  simple 
one.  The  literary  charm  of  the  story 
lies  chiefly  in  the  delicate  and  subtle 
analysis  of  the  mental  phases 
through  which  the  young  mystic 
passes  in  his  struggle  against  his 
own  nature.  Owing  to  its  character 
the  text  is  fitted  for  the  second  and 
third  year.  The  notes  are  very  full, 
and  the  vocabulary  covers  the  au- 
thor's special  use  of  words. 


Smith's  Plane  Geometry.  Devel- 
oped by  the  Syllabus  Method.  By 
Engene  Randolph  Smith,  A.M.,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Polytechnic  Preparatory  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Cloth,  12mo,  192 
pages.  Price,  75  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago. 

This  book  has  grown  naturally 
from  ten  years'  class  work,  and  re- 
flects the  growing  opinion  among 
teachers  that  the  proofs  of  geometry 
should  be  worked  out  by  the  pupils, 
rather  than  merely  memorized.  The 
list  of  theorems  is  suflicient  for  any 
college  entrance  examination.  The 
laws  of  logic  used  in  plane  geometry 
are  first  stated  in  the  most  usable 
manner.  The  methods  of  discover- 
ing proofs  are  reduced  to  as  few 
kinds  as  possible,  and  the  definitions 
and  axioms  are  given  in  quite  com- 


plete form.  The  theorems  are  clear- 
ly stated,  and  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
discover  the  proofs  by  the  applica- 
tion of  his  reasoning  powers.  The 
propositions  are  classified  under 
heads  suited  to  practical  application 
to  the  work  following.  The  exer- 
cises are  numerous  and  helpful.  This 
method  stimulates  the  pupil  to  think 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  lays  em- 
phasis upon  accuracy  in  the  work, 
encourages  originality,  and  develops 
individuality. 


Panama  and!  the  Canal.  By  Alfred 
B.  Hall,  Instructor  in  History  in  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  Lakesville,  Conn., 
and  Clarence  L.  Chester,  Traveler 
and  Explorer.  Cloth,  2  36  pages,  il- 
lustrated. Price,  60  cents.  Newson 
and   Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  timely  and  absorbing 
little  book.  In  a  pleasing  style  and 
amid  profuse  illustrations,  it  tells  the 
story  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  prob- 
lem which  in  four  centuries  has  baf- 
fled the  efforts  of  Spain,  Scotland, 
England  and  France,  and  is  now, 
since  1904,  in  process  of  solution  by 
the  United  States,  to  be  complete  by 
the  1st  of  January,  1915. 

The  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  old 
kingdoms  in  their  mad  race  over  the 
deep  in  search  of  New  World  riches, 
the  discovery  of  the  Isthmus  block- 
ing the  seaway  around  the  planet, 
the  story  of  previous  efforts  to  open 
a  canal  across  it,  the  geographical 
location  and  difiiculties,  the  native 
peoples  and  their  habits,  and  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the 
canal  zone  all  find  a  place  in  picture 
and  narrative.  About  one-third  of 
the  book  is  interestingly  devoted  to 
picturing  and  describing  the  active 
operations  now  carried  on  in  digging 
the  canal.  It  is  a  fine  book  for  geog- 
raphy and  history  work,  and  the 
progressive  teacher  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  supplementing 
the  text-book  work  in  these  subjects. 
This  little  book  furnishes  in  capti- 
vating style  something  that  is  need- 
ed in  every  up-to-date  class  in  history 
and  geography. 


Ilobbins'  Plane  Trigonometry.     By 

Edward  R.  Robbing,  Senior  Mathe- 
matical Master,  William  Penn  Char- 
ter School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cloth, 
Svo,  166  pp.  Price,  60  cents.  Amer 
lean  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

This  book  is  intended  for  high 
school  and  college  preparatory 
courses.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  usual 
uianner,  but  the  diagrams  are  more 
than  usually  clear-cut  and  elucidat- 
ing. No  special  tables  are  furnished, 
though  the  chapter  on  logarithms  ex- 
plains the  use  of  tables  in  general. 

The  work  is  sound  and  teachable, 
and  is  written  in  clear  and  concise 
language,  in  a  style  that  makes  it 
easy  for  the  beginner.  Immediately 
after  each  principle  has  been  proved, 
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it  is  applied  first  in  illustrative  ex- 
amples, and  then  further  impressed 
by  numerous  exercises.  All  irrele- 
vant and  extraneous  matter  is  ex- 
cluded, thus  giving  greater  emphasis 
to  universal  rules  and  formulas.  Due 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  theoretical 
as  well  as  the  practical  applications 
of  the  science.  The  number  of  ex- 
amples, both  concrete  and  abstract, 
is  far  in  excess  of  those  in  other 
books  on  the  market. 


CATAAVI5A  TEACHERS  IN  SESSION 


V.INCE  LETTERS  WANTED. 


Messrs.  Editors:  The  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  is  making 
a  collection  of  the  letters  and  papers 
of  bovernor  Z.  B.  Vance,  with  a 
view  to  their  preservation  and  publi- 
cation. Through  the  co-operation  of 
Mrs.  Vance  several  thousands  of  such 
documents  have  been  secured,  mak- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
script collections  ever  made  by  the 
State.  The  publication  of  these  pa- 
pers will  do  more  to  establish  the 
State's  Confederate  history  beyond 
dispute  than  any  other  collection  In 
existence. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  collection 
contains  but  few  of  Governor  Vance's 
own  letters,  most  of  those  in  the  col- 
lection being  letters  received  by  him. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  publi- 
cation should  contain  as  many  of  his 
own  letters  as  possible. 

The  Historical  Commission,  there- 
fore, takes  this  means  of  requesting 
those  who  possess  letters  of  Governor 
Vance  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Com- 
mission, either  for  permanent  preser- 
vation or  for  copying.  No  letter  or 
paper  is  so  unimportant  or  trivial 
but  that  it  may  have  its  place  in  such 
a  collection;  and,  we  think,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Historical  Commission 
is  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  im- 
proper use  will  be  made  of  any  letter 
or  paper.  The  publication  has  the 
sanction  of  Mrs.  Vance. 

Nor  is  the  publication  a  private 
enterprise  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  money.  It  will  be  is- 
sued by  the  State  as  other  State 
printing,  and  its  purpose  is  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  of  North  Carolina's 
best  beloved  son,  to  extend  the  repu- 
tation of  the  State,  and  to  make 
available  for  the  historian  the  mate- 
rial for  studying  her  history  during 
its  greatest  epoch. 

Any  person,  therefore,  who  possess- 
es a  letter  or  other  document  of  Gov- 
ernor Vance  will  render  a  service  to 
his  memory  and  to  the  good  name 
of  the  State  by  co-operating  with  the 
Historical  Commission  in  this  work. 
Due  credit  will  be  given  to  all  who 
help  to  forward  this  work.  All  com- 
munications should  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary  at  Raleigh. 

X.  C.  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 
J.  BRYAN  GRIMES, 

Chairman. 
R.  D.  W.  CONNOR,  Secretary. 


At  Their  Last  Meeting  of  the  School 
Year,  they  Hear  Interesting  .Ad- 
dresses by  Mr.  Bivins  and  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Messrs.  Editors: — There  was  an 
enthusiastic  gathering  at  the  "edu- 
cational rally"  held  on  the  5th,  in 
Newton,  that  being  also  the  day  for 
the  last  teachers'  meeting  of  the 
season. 

Supt.  Geo.  B.  Long,  as  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  introduced  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bivins,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher 
Training.  The  talk  by  Mr.  Bivens 
was  full  of  helpful  information  to 
teachers.  He  drew  a  vivid  comparison 
between  the  position  once  held  by  a 
teacher  and  that  of  to-day.  "The 
teacher  has  always  been  more  or  less 
of  a  joke,"  said  the  speaker.  Shakes- 
peare is  full  of  humorous  allusions 
to  the  pedagogue.  All  of  us  remem- 
ber the  pen  portrait  of  Ichabod 
Crane.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  while  we  call  a  man  "Pro- 
fessor" the  teacher  is  in  reality  not 
a  professional  man  at  all,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  lawyer  or  doctor, 
simply  because  he  does  not  receive 
the  same  training.  The  aim  of  pres- 
ent day  methods  is  to  develop  bet- 
ter trained  professional  teachers. 
Hence  the  teacher-training  work, 
the  Institutes,  the  reading  circle,  etc. 

Much  was  told  by  Mr.  Bivins  of  the 
scope  of  our  reading  work,  and  of 
the  satisfaction  it  would  give  the 
faithful  teacher  to  receive  the  diplo- 
ma so  well  earned.  Teachers  were 
urged  to  follow  carefully  the  articles 
in  Education,  and  to  make  good  use 
of  the  bulletins  forwarded  by  the 
State  Board. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Mr. 
Cook,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School,  would  make  the  ad- 
dress, but  as  he  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  he  had  requested 
Superintendent  Thompson  to  appear 
for  him,  or  as  Mr.  Thompson  stated, 
"as  he  couldn't  come,  he  sent  a 
hand."  And  he  couldn't  have  sent  a 
better  one.  Mr.  Thompson  gave  the 
Association  an  address  that  his  aijdi- 
ence  will  not  forget.  Assuming,  he 
said,  that  we  were  there  really  to 
learn  of  the  institution  and  its  work, 
he  gave  us  a  sketch  of  the  work 
done;  in  school  and  printing  shop,  on 
the  farm,  in  the  garden  and  grounds 
and  in  helping  the  matron  care  for 
the  house.  The  picture  drawn  of  a 
boy  coming  to  the  school  dirty,  ig- 
norant, degraded,  seemingly  lost  to 
hope  of  better  things;  and  then  of 
him  clean,  industrious,  learning 
much  and  eager  to  learn  more,  re- 
specting himself  and  longing  for  the 


respect  of  others;  this  picture  made 
one  "hope  all  things,  believe  all 
things"  for  the  future  of  Jackson 
Training  School. 

Quite  a  number  of  subscriptions 
were  made  to  "The  Uplift,"  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  certainly  speaks 
well  for  the  compositors  engaged  on 
it.  The  Association  then  adjourned, 
as  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  "Dis- 
cipline," the  one  to  be  considered  at 
this  meeting. 

S.   P.  WATSON, 

Teacher  Conover,  Public  School. 


EDGECOMBE   COUNTY  TEACHERS 
HE.IR   MR.   R.IGSDALE. 

He  Makes  an  Impressive  Plea  for  the 
Kind  of  Education  That  Touches 
the  Life  of  the  Peoi)le,  and  Urged 
the  Teachers  to  Prepare  Them- 
selves to  Meet  the  New  Demands. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Edge- 
come  County  teachers  was  held  in 
the  High  School  building  at  Tarboro. 
Forty-seven  of  the  fifty-seven  teach- 
ers enrolled  were  present.  Instead 
of  beginning  with  the  regular  lesson 
assigned,  the  association  heard  with 
pleasure  an  address  by  Superinten- 
dent W.  H.  Ragsdale,  of  Pitt  County. 

He  declared  that  teaching  is  under- 
going a  revolution.  Progress  is  the 
keynote  of  our  educational  activities. 
"Our  schools,"  he  said,  "are  not 
touching  the  life  of  the  people  as 
closely  as  they  should.  The  kind  of 
knowledge  taught  is  not  the  kind  that 
can  be  applied  in  the  lives  of  the  av- 
erage student.  Such  subjects  as 
household  economies  and  agriculture 
should  find  a  place  in  every  county 
school  curriculum. 

"But  the   teachers   themselves  are 
not   equipped    for    the   new    demand. 
They    must    prepare    themselves,    or 
take    the   consequences. 
^    ^    * 

"The  State  is  making  three  "dis- 
tinct demands: 

"(1')  The  teachers  must  master 
more  thoroughly  the  "contents  of  the 
texts. 

"(2)  The  teachtrs  must  have  some 
method  in  their  work. 

"(3)    The  teacher  must   teach  the 
new  things  that  have  come  in  since 
that  teacher  was  a   student. 
*    *    * 

"How  can  these  demands  be  met? 
The  answer  is:      By  teacher  training. 

"The  State  is  offering  now,  as 
never  before,  opportunities  for  the 
teacher  to  touch  more  closely  the 
lives  of  its  students.  The  bulletins 
sent  out  by  the  State  Department  at 
Raleigh  on  agriculture,  physical  ex- 
aminations,  etc.,   are   furnishing  the 
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teachers  opportunities  heretofore  de- 
nied. 

"But  the  teacher  must  have  real 
preparation  for  this  work.  Neither 
the  monthly  meetings  nor  yet  the 
summer  institutes  will  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  this.  Nothing  short  of  a 
summer  course  will  enable  a  teacher 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  forward  move- 
meat  of  the  times. 

"The  State  is  furnishing  the  teach- 
ers an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
for  their  work.  The  course  insti- 
tuted at  the  Eastern  Carolina  Train- 
ing School  was  designed  especially 
for  that.  It  has  the  four  necessary 
characteristics  of  such  a  course.  It 
conies  at  a  time  when  the  teachers 
can  attend.  It  teaches  what  the 
teachers  need  in  their  actual  work. 
It  is  long  enough  to  allow  the  teach- 
ers to  obtain  a  thorough  rather  than 
a  smattering  knowledge  of  a  subject, 
and  it  is  within  the  financial  reach  of 
every  teacher. 

"The  State  makes  a  demand  for 
better  trained  teachers.  It  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  fit  them- 
selves to  supply  this  new  demand. 
The  teachers  should  take  advantage 
of  their  splendid  opportunities." 


WAKE   TAKES   ANOTHER   STEP 
FORWARD. 


Provisions   Made   for  Advancing  tiie 
Salaries  of  Progressive  Teachers. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Wake 
County  teachers  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  held.  It  was  held  on  the  12th 
and  began  with  a  very  pleasant  so- 
cial affair — an  informal  luncheon  by 
Supt.  Z.  V.  Judd.  This  was  served 
in  the  High  School  building  at  11.30 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  under  charge  of 
Miss  Josephine  Evans. 

Following  this  came  an  interesting 
program  in  the  line  of  professional 
work.  Mr.  A.  J.  Barwick  discussed, 
"Opening  Exercises."  Mr.  J.  A. 
Matheson  lectured  on  "The  Recita- 
tion" in  round-table  way.  Miss  Kil- 
patrick  spoke  on  "Some  Features  of 
Primary  Work."  Miss  Ada  V.  Wom- 
ble.  Treasurer  of  the  County  Better- 
ment Association,  made  a  brief  talk 
upon  the  reports  of  the  work,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
verbal  reports  from  different  sections 
of  the  county  about  betterment  work 
that  has  been  done. 

Suporiutendent  Judd  discussed 
briefly  a  number  of  phases  of  the 
county  school  work.  Special  mention 
was  made  of  the  school  farm  work 
and  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs,  which  he 
hopes  to  run  up  to  an  enrollment  of 
10  0  or  more. 

Among  those  present  at  the  teach- 
ers meeting  was  Mr.  L.  J.  Sears, 
chairman  of  the  County  School 
Board.  And  this  report  cannot  be 
better  closed  than  by  giving  a  resolu- 
tion   adopted    by    the    county    board 


looking  toward  an  increase  of  sala- 
ries of  those  teachers  who  are  pro- 
gressively preparing  themselves  to 
do  better  work: 

"Resolved  (a).  That  the  name  of 
the  teacher  of  grades  one  to  three, 
inclusive,  in  schools  having  more 
than  one  teacher,  he  hereafter  known 
as  primary  instead  of  assistant 
teacher. 

"(b)  That  all  primary  teachers 
acception  positions  paying  $30  per 
month,  who  shall  attend  the  two 
months'  teachers'  course  offered  by 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, or  a  two  months'  course  at  such 
other  school  or  schools  as  the  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Education  may  accept, 
shall  receive  an  additional  $5  per 
month:  provided,  that  only  teachers 
holding  first-grade  certificates  shall 
avail  themselves  of  tliis  opportunity. 

"(c)  That  all  teachers  who  shall 
take  the  above  named  teachers' 
course  may  have  their  annual  sal- 
aries increased  by  the  sum  of  ?10. 

"(d)  That  section  d  and  c  of  these 
resolutions  shall  not  apply  to  any 
teacher,  or  teachers,  who  do  not  take 
tbe  entire  course,  being  in  attend- 
ance the  entire  time,  and  who  do  not 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon 
the  course." 


Hertford   Teachers'   Association. 

The  Hertford  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation held  its  third  meeting  in 
Ahoskie,  February  12th. 

Professor  Shannon,  of  Ahoskie, 
read  a  paper  on  "Preparation  of  the 
Recitation." 

Miss  Barden,  "Presentation  of  the 
Recitation." 

Miss   Brett,    "Generalization." 

Miss  Matthews,  "Thinking  in  the 
Recitations." 

Professor  Britton  lectured  on  "The 
Importance  of  Taking  the  Reading 
Course  and  Keeping  Informed  Along 
This  Line,"  which  was  very  helpful. 
He  gave  three  reasons:  (1)  You  owe 
it  to  the  profession  to  which  you  be- 
long; (2)  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  and 
(3)  most  important  of  all,  you  owe 
it  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  your 
school. 

Mrs.  Newsome  prepared  a  paper  on 
"Comparison  of  the  Recitation." 

Miss  Carrol,  of  the  Mars  Hill  Grad- 
ed School,  lectured  on  the  "Better- 
ment Work." 

Several  of  the  teachers  have  or- 
ganized clubs  in  their  schools  and 
are  making  wonderful  improvements 
in  grounds  and  buildings. — Rich 
Square  Times. 


A  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion with  thirty  charter  members  has 
been  organized  at  Rolesville. 

Do  not  fail  on  the  examination,  but 
rather  increase  your  average  5  per 
cent  by  using  the  County  Examiner. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Teachers  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


The 

Satisfaction 
of  Comparison 


OME  people  do 
not  like  to  buy 
unless  they  can 
choose  between 
one  of  several. 
There  is  a  certain  pleasure 
in  believing  the  one  you 
bought  is  better  than  the 
other.  It  is  a  matter  of 
personal  pleasure  we  don't 
deny  you.  But  we  safe- 
guard you  by  having  Stieff 
and  Shaw,  the  two  best 
pianos  made,  we  believe, 
judging  from  evidence. 
Pianos  have  to  a  certain 
extent  their  individuality. 
The  law  recognizes  what  is 
known  as  "Preponderance 
of  evidence."  The  Stieff 
and  the  Shaw  Pianos  have 
produced  more  evidence  of 
quality  and  durability  than 
any  other  makes.  Remem- 
ber, they  both  begin  with  S, 
and  after  using  either  a 
Stieff  or  Shaw,  Satisfaction 
will  be  Synonymous. 

Chas.  M.  Stieff 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

Artistic    Stieff,    Shaw    and 
Stieff  Self-player  Pianos 


Southern  Wareroom 

5  West  Trade  Street 

Charlotte,      :      :      N.  C. 

C.     H.     WILMOTH, 

MANAGER 
(Mention  this  paper) 
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The  Olney  school  at  George,  N.  C, 
has  a  nature-study  club  of  33  mem- 
bers. Work  is  reported  once  a 
month. 

Supt.  J.  L.  Harris,  Principal  J.  T. 
Jones  and  their  entire  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  the  Lenoir  Graded  schools 
have  been  re-elected  for  next  year — 
a  deserved  tribute  by  an  apprciative 
board. 

The  Xashville  people  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  work  of  Mr.  B.  M. 
Cox,  who  has  just  completed  his  first 
year's  work  as  principal  of  their 
school,  that  they  have  elected  him 
for  another  year. 

The  Pine  Valley  school  in  Iredell 
County  closed  the  ISth  of  March. 
The  citizens  are  planning  for  a 
modern  school  building  to  take  the 
place  of  the  building  in  which  two 
teachers  now  have  to  work. 

The  JIarshville  High  School  closed 
a  month  earlier  this  year  than  usual, 
to  allow  work  on  the  new  building 
to  begin.  A  new  school  building,  to 
cost  $10,000  complete  and  furnished, 
is  to  be  put  up  on  the  site  of  the 
present  school  house. 

The  Graded  School  of  Newton  cel- 
ebrated Arbor  Day  recently  by 
planting  sixteen  trees  on  the  school 
grounds,  a  name  being  given  to  each 
tree  by  the  pupils.  There  was  an 
address  by  the  superintendent  on 
the  uses,  protection,  and  proper  care 
of  trees. 

In  Cleveland  County  12  6  farmer 
boys  have  enrolled  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Boy's  Corn  Club  for 
the  county.  Supt.  B.  F.  Falls  says 
there  is  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
contest  and  that  the  County  Commis- 
sioners have  offered  additional  prizes 
amounting  to  ?100. 

Health  interests  are  not  neglectou 
by  the  Severn  High  School.  A  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  M.  Bolton,  of  Rich 
Square,  on  Tuberculosis,  and  an- 
other by  Dr.  R.  L.  Payne,  Jr.,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  on  "The  Increased  Logev- 
ity  of  the  Human  Race"  were  recent- 
ly heard  there  on  the  same  evening. 

Thirty-one  juniors  and  seniors 
forming  the  pedagogy  class  under 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  took  an  observation 
trip  to  the  Raleigh  city  schools  last 
month.  Taking  notes  as  they  went, 
the  class  was  shown  through  the 
High  School  and  the  Murphy  School 
by  Supt.  F.  M.  Harper,  greatly  en- 
joying the  trip. 


"Six-months'  School  as  a  Mini- 
mum for  All  the  Rural  Districts." 
This  is  the  legend  which  Supt.  J.  P. 
Canaday  keeps  standing  at  the  head 
of  his  educational  department  in  the 
Smithfield  Herald.  And  the  depart- 
ment is  filled  every  week  with  telling 
fact  and  argument  that  must  bear 
good  fruit  in  the  campaign  Mr.  Can- 
aday is  waging  for  local  taxation. 

The  cataloging  and  charging  sys- 
tems of  Meredith  College  are  under- 
going reorganization  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Minnie  Leather- 
man,  General  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Commission.  Miss 
Emma  Jones,  of  Raleigh,  is  doing 
the  work.  A  shelf  list  and  diction- 
ary catalogue  will  be  made,  and  the 
Newark  charging  system  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

Thursday,  March  2  4th,  was  Library 
Day  at  Peace  Institute.  In  the  eve- 
ning an  attractive  program  was  ren- 
dered by  the  chorus  class  of  Miss 
Dumais,  which  was  followed  by  a  re- 
ception. The  gifts  of  cash  and  suit- 
able books  were  received  during  the 
day  and  at  the  chapel  door  in  the  eve- 
ning as  the  audience  gathered.  A 
record  of  those  who  made  gifts  in 
cash  will  be  kept  in  the  librair  while 
the  names  of  the  donors  will  appear 
in  the  books  they  gave. 

Piedmont  Academy,  at  Lav.'ndale, 
in  Cleveland  County,  was  burned 
March  7th.  Prof.  W.  D.  Burns  had 
put  much  of  his  life's  best  work  in 
the  development  of  this  fine  school. 
His  work  will  not  be  lost.  The  burn- 
ed building  was  insured  for  $4,150, 
$3,4  00  in  subscriptions  was  raised  in 
a  week  for  a  new  building,  and  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Major  H.  F. 
Schenck,  active  work  is  going  on  for 
the  difficult  task  of  erecting  and 
equipping  the  new  buildings,  of 
which  the  total  cost  will  exceed 
$12,000. 

The  Monroe  Journal  says  that 
the  Wingate  people  are  going  to  put 


INCORPORATED 

S  School  With  a  Reputation  for 

Doing  High  Grade  Work 

Onf  of  th(;  best  equipped  schools  in  the  South.  THE 
LARGEST.  The  stronirest  faculty.  MORE  GRAD- 
UATES IN  PO.SITIONS  than  all  other  schools  in 
the. 'State.  BOOKKEEPING,  SHORTHAND,  and 
ENGLISH.  Write  for  Handsome  Catalog.  Kino's 
Business  CoUeae,  Raleiah,  N.  C,  or  Chnrtotte, 
N.  C.  We  also  teach  Bookkeepina,  Shorthand, 
Penmanship,  etc.,  by  Mail.  Send  for  Home  Studu 
Circular. 


up  a  twelve  thousand  dollar  school 
building.  It  will  be  held  under  de- 
nominational auspices  and  its  work 
will  be  widened  and  streathened  un- 
der the  movement  for  secondary 
schools,  represented  by  Rev.  G.  E. 
Lineberry.  The  people  of  Wingate 
started  the  subscription  with  $5,000, 
some  of  the  individual  subscriptions 
being  $500.  The  Wingate  people 
mean  business  and  they  are  going  to 
have  a  fine  building.  They  already 
have  a  local  tax  and  also  a  large 
boarding  patronage.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Messrs.  Carroll  and  Ty- 
ner  the  school  is  doing  a  splendid 
worlc. 


The  County  Examiner  has  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  all  common 
school  subjects,  including  Literature 
and  Algebra,  and  questions  on  many 
other  subjects.  Price,  $1.00.  Com- 
mon School  Branches  in  a  Nutshell 
has  questions  and  answers  on  com- 
mon school  branches.  Price,  50c. 
Stocks  and  Bonds  Made  Easy  treats 
the  subject  in  full  with  problems  and 
solutions.  Price,  5  0c.  Each  book 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  All  three  for  only  $1.50. 
Teachers  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 

NA/AISITED 

Parents  with  one  daughter  and  three  sons  want  a 
good  location  where  they  can  educate  their  chil- 
dren. Have  had  experience  in  printing  office  and 
keeping  a  boarding  house.  Desire  a  healthy  loca- 
tion, suited  to  one  or  both  occupations.    Write 

MRS.  ZORA  C.  LEE,  Finley,  IV.  C. 


Entertainments 

Special  Day  Exercises,  Plays,  School 
Supplies,  Teachers'  Aids,  Reeds,  Raffia 
and  Construction  Work  Supplies.  Send 
for  Catalogues. 

GARDEN    CITY   EDUCATIONAL    COMPANY 
169  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 
AGENY 

Columbia,   ::    S   C. 


A   Better   Position 

for  You 

We  can  get  it;  our  book- 
let A  PLAN  tells  how. 
We  cover  the  South. 
W,    H.    JONES,    Mgr. 


Famous  Poems  Explained 

And  OLLer  Good  Speakers 
20%  ti.'^couKt  to  Teachers 

Famous  Poems  Explained $1.00 

Patriotic  Poems  Exi'I-uned 65 

New  Dialog-ues  &  Fi.iys  (Prjny.,  Int..  Ad.)..  1,50 

The  E-st  American  Orations  of  To-day 1.25 

Pieces  1  hat ///r^  T^i^trw  Prizes J.33 

N-w  Pieces  That  U':U  TakcVrizf^s 1.25 

Pieces  for  Every  Occasion 1.25 

How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience 1.00 

Three- Minute  Declamations  for  College  Men  1.00 
Three-Minute  Rwadin-s  for  College  Girls. ...  1.00 
Handy  Pieces  to  Sp'-ak  (on  separate  careis).     .60 

Vcme  Declamaiiou  Book 50 

Readings  from  the  Popular  Novels 1.25 

Ross' Southern  Speaker 1.00 

Commencement  Parts  (and  other  occasions)  1.50 

Pr.>sand  Cons  ( complete  debates } 1.50 

//tstantaneous  Parliamentary  Guide CJ 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE 
31-33-35  West  15th  St.  New  York  City 
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LISTENING   TO   A    TWILIGHT  STORY    BY   THE  PRESIDENT  OF   THE   AMERICAN   STORY-TELLERS' 
LEAGUE-A  SCENE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


Dr.  Eben  Alexander  Dead. 

Dr.  Eben  Alexander,  dean  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  died 
suddenly  March  11th  at  the  home  of 
his  son.  Dr.  Eben  Alexander,  Jr.,  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Alexander  was 
born  in  Knoxville,  March  9,  1S51, 
and  was  a  grandson  of  James  White, 
of  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Knoxville.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  and  was  tor  a  time  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  In  18S6  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  In  1S93 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Greece 
by  President  Cleveland,  a  position  he 
filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  his 
country.  He  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  IS 97  and  in  1900  was 
made  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  four  children. 


Holly  Springs  Cooking  School  Class. 

A  cooking  school  class  of  eighteen 
girls  has  been  formed  at  Holly 
Springs  High  School  and  is  in  charge 
of  Miss  Ethel  P.  Kelly,  one  of  the 
teachers.  Mr.  K.  H.  Mclntyre,  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  for  some  time  has 
earnestly  desired  to  establish  such  a 
department.  Impressed  by  his  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill, 
President  of  the  A.  &  M.  College, 
gave  a  stove,  Mr.  J.  B.  Alford,  chair- 
man of  the  Holly  Springs  School 
Board  donated  the  use  of  a  two- 
room  building  adjoining  the  grounds. 


and  Miss  Kelly,  who  has  had  previous 
training,  volunteered  her  services 
The  work  of  the  cooking  school  en- 
gages the  liveliest  interest  of  the 
class.  A  week  or  two  ago,  the  Holly 
Springs  class  came  to  Raleigh  by  in- 
vitation and  spent  the  day  as  guests 
of  the  Domestic  Science  departments 
of  the  Woman's  Club  and  the  Raleigh 


High  School.  At  the  High  School 
they  heard  with  eager  attention  the 
instructive  lecture  for  the  day  by 
Miss  Josephine  Evans,  and  witnessed 
a  demonstration  by  another  class. 
They  returned  home  in  the  afternoon 
delighted  with  the  day's  instruction 
and  with  the  hospitable  attention 
shown   them. 


Stories  and  Story  Telling 


By  EDWARD  P.  ST.  JOHN 


Unanimously  endorsed  by  Sunday  School  workers  everywhere. 
3,000  sold  in  three  months      Sfcond  edition  now  ready. 

I  am  ready  to  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  book  will  be  of  in- 
valuable benefit  to  our  elementary  teachers.— Antoinette  Lamo- 

REAUX. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  treatment  of  this  important 
topic.-HENRY  F.  Cope,  General  Secretary  R.  E.  A. 

Atlracthely  Bound  and  Printed.     SO  Cents  Net 
Postage  6  Cents  Additional 

THE      RII_GRIIVI      RRESS 


175  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  III. 


14  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


TEACHE.RS' 


1302  AUDITORIUM   BUILDING.   CHIC  AGO- 


A  BUSINESS  COURSE  OF  FIFTY  LESSONS  FOR  $1.00 


n 


The  Science  of  Accounts  Made  C'ear  and  Simple. 

Adopted  this  session  in  about  20  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

7,500  Copies  of  Allen's  Works  on  Bookkeeping  Have  Been  Sold. 


Address,    GEORGE   ALLEN,    Raleigh,   North    Carolina. 
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PROGRESS    IX    VOTING    LOCAL 
T.\XES. 


All  Records  Broken  This  Year — 
There  are  \o\v  Nearly  1,000  Dis- 
tricts, Raising  a  Total  of  More 
Than  $1,000,000. 

During  the  spring  months  of  1909, 
says  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mebane  in  a  re- 
cent report,  we  carried  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  and  broke  all  records  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  We  car- 
ried local  tax  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  districts  within  a  period 
of  ninety  days — making  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  districts 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
^0,  1909,  located  in  forty-four  coun- 
ties. 

These  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
districts  are  located  in  forty-four 
different  counties,  representing  all 
sections  of  the  State.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State  a 
whole  county  (New  Hanover)  voted 
a  special  tax  for  public  schools. 

Funds  Raised  Annually  by  Local  Tax. 

The  income  from  local  taxes  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  was 
$S17,249.S2,  which  is  an  increase  of 
?166,510.42  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  sum  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased this  year. 

Bonds  and  Loans. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  there  was  raised  by  bonds  and 
loans  for  special  tax  districts  $220,- 
070.96. 

More  Than  $1,000,000  in  Local  Tax 
Districts. 

We  have,  taken  all  together,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the 
splendid  sum  of  $1,037,320.78  raised 
in  special-tax  districts,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$S7,02S.S2. 

Showing  Growth. 

Local-tax  districts  July  1,  IDOG  402 
Local-tax  districts  July  1,  1907  504 
Local-tax  districts  July  1,  1908  748 
Local-tax  districts  July  1,  1909  900 
Local-tax    districts    March    10, 

1910    995 

Tlow   Spi'ead   Over  the   State. 
Number  of  counties  in  the  State        9S 
Number    having    one    or    more 

local-tax   districts    9  5 

Number    having    one    local-tax 

district    6 

Number  having  two  to  five  dis- 
tricts            33 

Number  having  six  to  ten  dis- 
tricts            16 

Number    having   eleven    to    fif- 
teen  districts    11 

Number     having     eighteen     to 

forty-seven   districts    14 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.    June  6-July  16 

The  University  Summer  School  for  Teachers  will  open  on  Monday, 
June  6th,  and  continue  in  session  for  six  weeks,  closing  on  Saturday, 
July  16th.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  English,  History.  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Latin,  French,  German,  Secondary  Education,  Primary  Meth- 
ods, Drawing,  and  Library  Administration.  These  courses  wil  be  con- 
ducted by  specialists  in  their  respective  fields, — mainly  by  members  of 
the  University  Faculty. 

The  instruction,  though  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  branches,  will  be  of  the  same  high  charac- 
ter as  that  of  the  regular  term  of  the  University.  The  work  is  design- 
ed for  earnest  workers,  and  there  will  be  no  fads,  frills,  shams,  or  pre- 
tenses about  it. 

No  tuition  fees  will  be  charged  teachers  or  those  preparing  for 
teaching.  Only  a  nominal  registration  fee  of  three  dollars  will  be 
charged,  which  will  entitle  students  to  enter  any  of  the  courses  offer- 
ed and  in  addition  will  give  them  free  use  of  the  University's  Library 
and  Physical  Laboratory.  The  actual  expenses  are  very  moderate, — ■ 
but  litle  more  than  half  that  at  almost  any  other  summer  school  that 
might  be  selected. 

The  earnest  teacher  or  student  who  wishes  to  spend  a  part  of  his 
summer  in  quiet,  intensive  study,  under  competent  instructors,  will 
find  here  excellent  opportunity. 

A  bulletin  containing  detailed  information  as  to  courses  of  study, 
instructors,  expenses,  etc.,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  If  yon  wish  to 
have  this  bulletin  sent  to  you  or  to  some  friend  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Summer  School,  write  to  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  Registrar, 
Chape!  Hill,  N.  C,  giving  name  and  address,  and  it  will  go  forward  at 
once. 


The  schools  are  closing  in  many 
rural  communities  and  the  public  de- 
bate is  a  good  feature  that  is  finding 
favor  in  many  of  them. 


East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School 

6reenville,  IN.  C, 


Spring  and  Summer  Courses  'of  Teachers 


Course  "A"  March  15th  to  July  30th, 

Course  "B"  May  24th  to  July  30th. 

These  courses  have  been  prepared  t»  meet  the  needs  of 
the  teachers  as  indicated  in  personal  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  Text  Books  now  used  in  the  public  schools  will  be 
used  ioT  this  work. 

These  courses  include  all  subjects  required  in  the  public 
schools,  together  with  Pedagogy,  Methods,  School  Manage- 
ment, Household  Economics  and  Sight  Singing. 

For  further  information,  addresa, 


ROBERT  H.  WRIGHT,     -     - 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


President, 
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Celebration   at  Wakelon. 

Easter  Monday  was  a  joyous  gala- 
day  at  Wakelon  High  School,  of 
which  Mr.  R.  C.  Holton  is  principal. 

The  Zebulon  Council  of  the  Junior 
Order  presented  a  State  flag  and  the 
Wakefield  Council  a  silk  banner. 
Three  Sunday-schools  of  the  com- 
munity joined  in  a  picnic  on  the  oc- 
casion. Speeches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Walter  Clark,  Jr.,  State  Superintend- 
ent J.  Y.  Joyner,  County  Superin- 
tendent Z.  V.  Judd,  Dr.  E.  C.  Sage, 
of  New  York,  who  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  General  Education 
Board;  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  and 
Mr.  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of 
Hill  Schools.  Col.  F.  B.  Arendell  pre- 
sided over  the  exercises  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  speeches,  the  picnic  din- 
ner and  spirit,  the  great  crowd  pres- 
ent, the  beautiful  spring  day,  and 
the  fine  school  enthusiasm  made  it 
a  notable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
community. 


Conway  to  Have  a  New  Building. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rich 
Square  Times  says  that  Conway  is 
soon  to  have  one  of  the  prettiest 
school  buildings  in  the  county.  A 
desirable  lot  has  been  secured  and 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
building  have  been  completed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee.  Great  care 
has  been  exercised  in  selecting  these 
plans,  so  that  nothing  would  be 
overlooked  that  would  add  to  the 
comfort  or  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  an 
auditorium  that  will  seat  about  four 
hundred  people,  a  music  room,  dress- 
ing rooms  and  cloak  rooms;  on  the 
second  floor  will  be  four  well-arrang- 
ed class  rooms,  and  a  society  hall 
and  reading  room. 


Aulander  graded  school,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Dowd,  has  enroll- 
ed nearly  two  hundred  students  this 
session.  The  commencement  will  be 
held  May  5th  and  6th.  Dr.  B.  P. 
Dixon,  of  Raleigh,  will  deliver  the 
literary  address  on  Friday  the  6th  at 
11  o'clock. 


University  of  Virginia  Summer  Scliool 

JUNE  17th  to  JULY  30th 

University  Department  for  High  School  and  College  Teachers.     Write 
for  40-page  catalogue  to  Director  Summer  School. 


E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  President, 


University,  Virginia. 


MAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

AT    the: 

A.  &  M.  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  16  to  28 


My 


Dear  Teacher : 

Why  do  you  not  attend  the  May  School  of  the  A.  & 
M.  College  at  Raleigh,  May  i6th  to  28th?  It  will  be 
a  delightful  recreation  at  the  capital  city  with  its  many 
attractions,  and  a  wonderful  opportunity  educationally. 
Attendance  here  counts  in  lieu  of  attendance  at  your 
local  County  Institute,  at  less  cost,  and  with  better  ed- 
ucational advantages.  Accommodations  for  men  and 
woman  teachers. 

Board  will  Cost  You  $2.50  a  Week  and  Room  About  $100  a  Week 

These  are  the  only  expenses.  Write  to  me  at  the 
A.  &  M.  College,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  further  in- 
formation, and  reserve  a  room  soon,  since  the  accom- 
dations  are  limited.  Yours  very  truly, 

F.  L.  STEVENS. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

Of  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States 


By  W.  J.  PEELE 


Adopted  for  Exclusive  Use  In 
Public  Schools  of  N.  Carolina 


It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  book— the  best  I  have  read  on  that  subject.  We  shall  adopt  it 
in  our  school.  — N.  F.  Roberts  shaw  UNivERSrxY,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  text-book  on  Civil  Government.  It  is  an  admirable  text  and 
the  mechanical  work  is  excellent.  I  predict  for  it  a  wide  sale  in  our  State  and  I  shall  t  ike 
steps  to  have  it  placed  in  our  schools  at  an  earU  day,  just  as  soon  as  arranffements  can  be 
made  for  this  purpose.  I  am  very  much  firatified  to  see  your  house  g-etting  so  man?  good  tt  xt- 
books,  and  also  glad  to  know  that  thoy  are  being  adopted  so  extensively.— C.  C.  Wrigh  r. 
Superintendent  Wilkes  County  Schools,  Hunting  Creek.  N  C. 

The  book  seems  well  adapted  to  our  use.— R.  L.  MooRE,  President  Mars  Hill  Col- 
lege. N.  C. 

Peele's  Civil  Government  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  I  ever  examined;  it  is  so  teach- 
able that  it  can  he  used  in  the  tixih  and  seventh  grades  of  our  public  schools,  to  good  advan- 
tage—R.  P.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chatham  County,  N  C. 

The  arrangeme  ''t  and  style  of  the  subject  matter  is  ail  that  could  be  desired.  I  am  ptirp 
that  it  will  be  a  most  useful  book  in  the  pubhc  and  private  schools —Judge  H.  G  Connor, 
Supreme  Court.  Kaleigh.  N  C. 

I  have  examined  Mr.  W  J  Peele's  book  on  the  Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  and  find  it  excellent  Its  historical  sketch  is  clear  and  interes-ing.  i  s  de- 
finitions accurate  its  explanations  full  without  verbosity,  its  arrangementnatural  and  phil  - 
Bophical  It  brings  out  admirably  the  composite  nat  ^re  of  our  government. — Kemp  P.  Bat 
tle.  Ex-President  University  of  North  Carolina,  Professor  of  History  University 
of  North  Carolin.a..  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 


B.    F,   JOHNSON 

ATLANTA 


PUBLISHING 

K  I  C  H  M  O  X  D 


COMPANY 

DALLAS 
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Dr.  C.  C.  Weaver  has  resigned  the 
Presidency  o£  Davenport  Female  Col- 
lege effective  the  close  of  the  col- 
legiate year.  The  board  of  trustees 
will  meet  on  the  12th  instant  to  elect 
his  successor. 


Summer  School 

of  the  SOUTH 
University    of   Tennessee 

Knoxville 

Ninth    Session — Six    Weeks  : 

June  21-July  29,  1910 


For  teachers  of  all  grades,  from  Kinderg-ar- 

en  to  College. 
Average  attendance  over  2,000.  40  states.  100 

instructors. 
About   400    courses    in   20  departments,  in 

cycles  of  two,  three  and  four  years,    250 

courses  offered  this  year. 
60  popular  lectures. 

Music  Festival :  five  concerts  by  best  artists. 
Registration  fee  of  $10  admits  to  everj'thing. 
Board  and  lodging  at  reasonable  rates. 
Reduced  rates  on  railroads. 
For  announcement  containing  full  informa 

tion  and  for  Home  Study  Bulletins, 
Address 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 

Superintendent. 


THESE  TEXT-BOOKS  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU 
JUST    PUBLISHED 

AN  INVAXUABLE  NEW  BOOK  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

Number  by  Development 

A  METHOD  CF  NUMBER  INSTRUCTION 


By   JOHN   C.   GRAY,   A.M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

The  author  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  the  teaching  of 
number  by  development,  and  many  years  of  experiment  and  study  have 
enabled  him  to  prepare  this  working  outline,  which  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  teacher. 

"  It  is  simple,  logical,  practical,  and  furnishes  better  mathematical 
training  than  any  .scheme  of  work  I  have  ever  known  " — Clarence  A.  Bro- 
deur,  Principal  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Stale  Normal  School. 

Fully  Illustrated.         12mo.         244  pages.         Cloth,  $1.00. 
NO  FREE  COPIES.       Single  copies  will  be  sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of   90   cents. 

Endorsed  bv  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for  Use  in  the  Schools 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    OLD    NORTH    STATE 

By  R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

A  Story  of  such  Leading  Events  and  Characters,  as  come  within  the 
Understanding  of  Children,  thit  have  Contributed  to  the  Making  of 
North  Carolina.     Illustrated.     12mo.     Cloth,  35  cents,  net. 

LIPPIINCOTT'S 

New  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Pi.tionary  are  Indispensable  to  Every 

School    Library. 


PUBLISHERS 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF" 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  G.  F.   WARREN 

Professor  of  Farm  Crops  and  Farm  Management,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell  University 

456  pages.     Price,  $1.10,  postpaid 


Warren's  ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  agricultural  teaching.  This  book  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  since  it  is  the  only  high  school  text-book  on  agriculture  which  has  yet  appeared.  This 
text  is  thus  the  pioneer  in  the  effort  to  broaden  and  popularize  agricultural  teaching  as  the 
teaching  of  other  sciences  has  been  broadened  and  popularized. 

This  book  is  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  academies  and  colleges  as 
well  as  for  Farmers'  Reading  Circles  and  general  library  use. 

THB  MAC  MILL  AN  COMP'Y 

64-66    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 


T 
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HAVE  YOU   A  COMPLETE   FILE  OF 
THIS  JOURNAL? 


A  Very  Few  Complete  Volumes  Remain — These,  With 
Such  Back  Numbers  as  are  Available  are  Now  Oflered 
for  Sale. 

A  complete  file  of  North  Carolina  Education  (formerly 
Journal  of  Education),  contains  in  compact  form  a  very 
desirable  history  of  education  and  educational  thought 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  past  four  years.  Our  re- 
cent efforts  to  obtain  some  very  scarce  copies  have  en- 
abled us  to  get  together  a  limited  number  of  complete 
sets,  which  are  offered,  prepaid,  at  the  following  prices: 
Volume  I. — Seiit.   15,  1906 — June  1,  1907,  18  Numbers. 

Numbers  for  nine  complete  sets  of  this  volume  are  on 
hand.     Published  as  a  semi-monthly.  Volume  I  contains 
18  numbers.     Price  $2.00  a  set. 
Volume  II. — Sept.,  1907 — June,  1908,  Ten  Numbers. 

Only  four  sets  of  this  volume  remain — it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.     Price,  $1.50. 

Volume  III. — Sept.,  1908 — June,  1909,  Ten  Numbei-s. 

Nine    complete   sets   of   Volume   III   are    all   we   could 
make    up    from    the    numbers    we   were   able    to    secure. 
Price,  $1.25. 
Volume  IV^ — Sept.,  1909,  to  June,  1910,  Twenty  Sets. 

We  are  able  to  supply  twenty  sets  of  Volume  IV,  now 
running,  to  be  completed  with  the  June  number.  Price 
$1.00. 

Address 


Commenceinent  Time 
Is  Near  at  Hand 

You  Will  Need 

Speakers,  Dialogues  and  Plays 

Write   For  Our  Catalogue 


Our  School  Fountain  Pen,  guaranteed  gold 
point,  $1.00.       The  best  $1.00  Pen  we 

ever  saw. 

Webster's    New    International    Dictionary, 
just    from    the    press. 


Write  Us    For   Prices 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 


North  Carolina  Education, 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


RALEIGH, 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Teachers  Read  This 


Raleigh.  N.  C,  Feb.  7,  1910. 
Stone  &  BarrinffGr  Co., 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
CrGntlemen; — 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  copy  of  "Tar  Heel  Tales." 
The  binding  is  unique  and  very  attractive:  the  illustra- 
tions are  excellent  and  illustrate.  The  best  compliment 
that  I  can  pay  to  the  contents  is  to  eay  that  1  took  the 
book  home  the  evening  after  receiving  it,  and  dipped  into 
one  of  the  little  stories  experimentally  after  supper,  and 
read  story  after  story,  finding  it  impossible  to  lay  the 
book  aside  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  laid  it  aside 
only  under  orders. 

Trusting  that  it  may  have  the  wide  sale  that  it  de- 
serves, I  am.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  JOYNER. 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


TAR  HEEL  TALES 

By  H.  E.  C.  BRYANT 


RED    BUCK 


Artistically    Bound    in    N.    C.     Ginghams 
Illustrated   With    Photographs    From    Life 

Price,  $1.25  Net.     Postpaid,  %i  S5 
At    All     Bool<     Stores    or    Direct    F'rom 

Stone  &  Barringer  Company 


PUBLISHERS 


Charlotte, 


N.  C. 


Write  for  list  of  popular  "Tar  Heel  Library" 


i 1 

Standard  Text  Books 


Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  book  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm.  Adopted  for  use 
in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English 

The  Hyde  series  has  been  successful  in  thirtj'-one  state  contests.  It 
has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in 
many  years  more  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Deflner 

A  practical  aid  to  vocabulary  building  and  the  mastery  of  spelling. 

Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 

A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well-graded  problems,  and  clear- 
cut  proofs.  The  work  in  graph.s  is  illustrated  in  colored  diagrams. 
Half  leather;  flexible.     Price,  $1.00. 

Wells's  New  Geometry 

A  book  that  trains  for  power.  Orig^inal  work  accompanies  the  de- 
monstration from  the  beginning.  Pocket  editions.  Plane,  75  cents. 
Plane  and  Solid,  81.25. 

McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

Stories  of  North  Carolina  history,  attractively  told  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrated.    Cloth.     17S  pages.    35  cents. 


II         Correspondence     Invited 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 
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SPECIAL  TO  TEACHERS. 

FROM  THE  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  THE  SOUTH: 

A  few  days  ago,  one  of  our  old  members,  whom  we  placed  two  or 
three  times  before  she  gave  up  the  work,  writing  us  about  anoth- 
er teacher,  added  the  following  postscript: 

"By  way  of  postscript,  let  me  add  a  word  of  praise  in  behalf 
of  Your  Educational  Bureau.  It  has  been  of  so  much  service  to  me 
in  gaining  positions  that  I  feel  that  I  can  not  praise  it  enough. 
The  first  salary  I  received  when  I  began  teaching  was  $30.00  per 
month.  After  I  joined  your  agency  I  finally  gained  the  position 
thereby  that  paid  me  $100.00  per  month.  My  advice  to  all  who  wish 
to  secure  better  positions  is  to  join  THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU,  where  they  will  be  given  prompt  service  and  the  best  at- 
tention possible."     MRS.  J.  B.  B.,  Chadbourn,  N.  C.  (From  Va.) 

We  invite  confidential  correspondence  from  teachers  of  all 
classes  who  would  consider  a  new  location  for  the  next  year. 

The  demand  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  far 
greater  than  we  could  supply. 

We  have  placed  our  members  in  TWENTY-EIGHT  states  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $3,000  per  year  down  to  $8.00  and  board  per  month. 
So  you  will  see  that  no  place  is  too  large  or  too  small  to  receive 
attention . 

If  you  are  interested  write  AT  ONCE  for  agency  booklet  and 
membership  options.   This  is  the  busy  season. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

Raleigh,    N.    C. 


DAVISON'S  < 

HUMAN  BODY  AND  HEALTH 

ELEMENTARY,  40  CENTS  INTERMEDIATE,  50  CENTS  ADVANCED,  80  CENTS 

This  a  series  which  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  specific  rather  than  general,  simple  rather 
than  technical,  reasonable  rather  than  intemperate,  modern  rather  than  antiquated :  — 

A  series  of  real  service,  which  teaches  mainly  the  lessons  of  healthful,  sanitary  living,  and  of  the 
prevention  of  disease,  which  does  not  waste  time  on  names  of  bones  and  organs,  which  furnishes  in- 
formation which  everyone  ought  to  know,  which  is  both  practical  in  its  application  and  interesting  in 
its  presentation. 

In  Davison's  Human  Body  and  Health  it  is  Made  Clear 

That  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  our  schools  can  be  made  more  vital  and  serviceable  to 
humanity. 

That  anatomy  and  physiology  are  of  little  value  to  young  people  unless  they  help  them  to  prac- 
tice in  their  daily  lives  ihe  teachings  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

That  both  personal'and  public  health  can  be  improved  by  teaching  certain  basal  truths,  thus  de- 
creasing the  death  rate,  now  so  large  from  a  general  ignorance  of  common  diseases. 

That  such  instruction  should  show  how  these  diseases,  colds,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  malaria  are  contracted  and  how  they  can  be  prevented. 

That  the  foundation  for  much  of  the  illness  in  later  life  is  laid  by  the  boy  and  girl  during  school 
years,  and  that  instruction  which  helps  the  pupils  to  understand  the  care  of  the  body,  and  the  true  value 
of  fresh  air,  proper  food,  exercise,  and  cleanliness,  will  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation  and  the 
happiness  of  its  people. 

AMERICAN     BOOK     COMRANV 

NEVA/     YORK  CIIMCIIMISIATI  CMICA<SO  ATUAIMTA 


VOKTH    CAROLIff 


EDVGATIOM 


A  Monthly  Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progres^rnd  Civic  Betterment. 


ASHE VILLE— "THE  SWITZERLAMD  OF  AMERICA.' 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 


COXTRTBUTED  ARTICLES. 

Page. 
Anson  County  Betterment  Work  and  Chil- 
dren's Congress,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Little 2:5 

Athletics    as    a    Sleans    of    Discipline,    Preston 

Lewis    Gray 14 

Dogwood  Blossoms  for  Drawing  Lessons,  Miss 

Mary  E.   Wright    20 
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KKMIT  YOUR  RENEWAL  NOW. 

Has  your  subscription  expired?  Was  it  one.  two, 
three  months  ago?  Your  label  will  show.  If  your  sub- 
scription has  expired,  kindly  remit  now.  The  price  is 
one  dollar  a  year  when  not  paid  in  advance  or  in  clubs. 
If  you  wish  to  discontinue,  remit  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
each  for  copies  not  paid  for.  The  next  issue  (June)  is 
the  last  for  the  school  year,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
the  publisher  to  have  a  settlement  with  the  printer  and 
the  paper  man.  Every  remittance  will  help.  Please 
attend  to  this  to-day. 


OUR  JUNE  NUMBER. 

Our  next  number  will  be  the  last  but  not  least  of  the 
school  year.  We  already  have  on  hand  a  number  of 
timely  and  interesting  articles  that  we  can  announce  in 
advance. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens  will  write  of  Agriculture  in  the  Ele- 
nientai-y  Schools,  and  we  have  also  a  remarkably  interest- 
ing account  by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  of  what  he  say  in  the 
famous  rural  schools  of  Page  County,  Iowa. 

Jlr.  L.  E.  Bennett,  whose  article  on  the  Pantego  schol 
garden  proved  so  interesting,  will  tell  us  about  his 
School  Museum,  while  "Highbi-ow"  History  Teaching  is  a 
gingery  criticism  of  certain  methods  in  this  line  of  work 
given  in  the  best  style  of — well,  just  guess  the  author  if 
you  can. 

And  we  do  not  intend  to  neglect  the  primary  teachers. 
Every  one  of  them  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  wide- 
awake and  successful  methods  used  by  Miss  Edna  L.  Har- 
grave,  of  West  Durham,  which  she  will  set  forth  in  our 
June  number.  Our  Kindergarten  Exchange,  begun  this 
month  by  Miss  Mary  Wright  of  the  Washington  Public 
Schools,  may  also  be  expected  as  a  highly  Interesting 
page.  Then  there  will  be  an  illustrated  description  of  a 
new  primer  just  published  by  Mr.  Logan  D.  Howell,  now 
of  New  York,  but  so  widely  and  affectionately  known  in 
Xorth  Carolina.  Its  new  and  unique  features  are.  bound 
to  interest  every  progressive  primary  teacher. 

So  much  for  a  beginning.  Do  not  make  any  arrange- 
ments which  will  cause  you  to  miss  our  June  number. 


As  to  Filling  Blanks  for  the  Colleges. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Brother  Coon  is  not  the  only  super- 
intendent in  North  Carolina  who  is  filling  out  blanks  for 
the  colleges.  I  have  been  getting  them  quite  awhile, 
and  I  get  them  every  year.  I  don't  believe  I  have  thrown 
any  in  the  waste-basket  except  the  one  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky.  I  did  this  because  I  could  see  no  use 
in  giving  the  Kentucky  folks  the  names  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  when  we  have  better  schools  for  them  here  at 
home. 

I  don't  know  what  suggestion  Brother  Coon  has  for 
the  colleges,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  which  was  made  in  the  February  North 
Carolina  Education  in  the  article,  "What  Becomes  of  Our 
High  School  Students?"  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  question. 

"Each  superintendent  or  principal  should  be  required 


to  file  each  year  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion the  names  and  addresses  of  the  graduates  of  his 
high  school.  This  list  should  be  accessible  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  colleges  of  recognized  standing  upon  pay- 
ment of  cost  incident  to  copying.  This  plan  would  be 
far  more  satisfactory  to  the  colleges  than  their  present 
ineffective  method  of  sending  blanks  to  the  different 
schools,  and  there  would  thus  be  no  further  demand  up- 
on superintendents  and  principals  for  such  information." 
Weldon,    N.    C.  R.    H.    LATHAM. 


Some  Solutions — Are  They  Arithmetical? 

A  number  of  answers  have  been  received  in  response 
to  a  request  in  our  last  number  for  arithmetical  solutions 
to  two  problems  in  Colaw  and  Elwood's  Advanced  Arith- 
metic. 

To  example  No.  2  4,  page  34  7,  the  following  solution 
is  submitted  by  Miss  Nellie  K.  Haymore,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mt. 
Airy,  N.  C.,  who  has  taught  one  term: 

By  the  first  condition,  B  walked  C's  distance  further 
than  C. 

By  the  second  condition,  B  walked  1-3  of  C's  second 
distance  further  than  C. 

In  the  second  condition,  also,  it  is  given  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  distances  is  6  +  4,  or  10  miles  less 
than  the  difference  in  the  first. 

Therefore:  — 

C's  first  distance  — 1-3  of  his  second  distance  =  10 
miles. 

But  1-3  of  C's  second  distance  =1-3  of  the  first  dis- 
tance  -r   2   miles. 

Since,  therefore,  C's  first  distance  — (1-3  of  his  first 
distance  +  2  miles)  =10  miles,  2-3  of  C's  first  distance 
=  12  miles. 

Then  C's  entire  distance=18  miles,  and  B's  =  3  6. 

Practically  the  same  solution  was  sent,  also,  by  H.  M. 
Beasley,  Kinston,  N.  C.  Another  solution  comes  from 
Geo.  Absher,  of  Statesville,  who  uses  the  rules  of  percent- 
age and  equation;  "Let  100  per  cent  =  distance  walk- 
ed by  C,  etc."  Supt.  A.  T.  Allen,  of  Graham,  sends  a 
solution  based  upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  a 
variation  in  the  rate  of  speed  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  miles  walked.  Mr.  Allen's  solution  to  the  other  prob- 
lem on  the  same  page  is  as  follows: 

"If  on  the  transfer  of  1  cent  they  each  have  the  same 
amount,  then  Tom  originally  had  2  cents  more  than  May. 
Then  when  May  gives  Tom  a  dollar  it  adds  1  dollar  to 
Tom's  money  and  takes  1  dollar  from  May's  money.  That 
alone  would  make  a  difference  of  $2.  But  Tom  had  2 
cents  more  than  May  to  start  with;  therefore,  he  now 
has  $2.02  more  than  May.  Since  Tom  now  has  twice  as 
much  as  May's  this  difference  in  the  amounts  must  be 
equal  to  May's  money.  Hence  May  now  has  $2.02;  Tom 
has  twice  as  much,  or  $4.04. 

$4.04 — $1.00  =  Tom's   original   money,   or   $4.04. 

$2.02 -|-$1.00  =  May's    original    money,    or    $3.02. 

Solutions  to  this  problem  were  sent  also  by  all  the  cor- 
respondents named  above.  Solutions  to  both  were  also 
received  from  W.  F.  Humbert,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Polkton, 
North  Carolina. 
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STORY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  LliTLE  ROCK 

Editorial  Report  by  E.  C.  Brooks. 


It  was  a  veritable  house  party  on  wheels  that  left 
North  Carolina  on  April  4th  to  attend  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucation Conference  at  Little  Rock.  It  was  a  jolly  good 
crowd,  provided  with  special  Pullman  and  equipped  with 
conversation  and  good  humor.  The  special  car  left 
Raleigh  with  eleven  on  board:  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Lay,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Hill,  Professor  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Stevens,  Prof.  I.  O. 
Schaub,  Professor  L.  C.  Brogden,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Arendell  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Thackston.  When  it 
passed  Durham  it  added  the  Editor  to  its  goodly  com- 
pany. At  the  University  Station,  Professors  N.  W.  Wal- 
lar  and  Collier  Cobb  claimed  their  reservations,  and  at 
Greensboro,  Rev.  Howard  Rondthaler,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Mc- 
Iver,  President  J.  I.  Foust  and  Superintendent  T.  R.  Foust 
increased  the  number  to  eighteen.  When  we  reached 
Atlanta  Editor  Clarence  H.  Poe  and  Superintendent  J. 
R.  Poole  completed  the  Xorth  Carolina  party,  and  we 
began  our  journey  across  north  Georgia  and  Alabama 
and  the  tri-sected  State  of  Tennessee. 

Seldom  has  any  party  been  given  more  consideration, 
received  more  courtesies,  and  had  a  better  time  than  the 
North  Carolinians  fell  heir  to  at  Little  Rock.  Many 
"down  homers"  were  there  who  have  succeeded  in  the 
world's  work.  They  visited  us,  entei'tained  us  in  their 
homes,  drove  us  over  the  city,  and  made  us  recipients  of 
a  hospitality  that  is  rarely  equalled.  I  must  mention 
here  especially,  Mr.  Leak  Carraway,  a  Forsyth  County 
boy,  of  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Democrat,  who  among 
the  many,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  give  the  North 
Carolina  party   a   good   time. 

Many  were  the  "down  homers"  who  were  eager  tor 
news  of  the  Old  North  State.  Here  was  a  former 
Mitchell  County  man  who  wished  to  know  how  prohi- 
bition was  worlting.  A  former  Guilford  County  boy  was 
curious  to  know  if  Greensboro  is  really  the  largest  city 
in  North  Carolina.  Another  enquired  as  to  the  success 
of  Governor  Kitchin  who  befriended  him  when  a  boy 
"years  ago;  and  last  but  not  least,  a  former  baseball  fan 
was  curious  to  know  which  college  would  hold  the  State 
championship  this  year.  They  were  all  pleased  to  tell 
us  of  the  successes  of  the  sons  of  the  Old  North  State  in 
Arkansas.  They  are  in  the  schools,  on  the  rice  farms,  in 
business,  law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  we  entered  our  special 
car  and  spent  a  day  at  Hot  Springs,  where  automobiles 
and  carriages  were  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  League.  We  were  driven  over  the  Government 
reservations,  through  the  National  Parks,  by  the  Ostricli 
and  Alligator  farms  and  brought  back  to  the  Arlington 
Hotel  for  Dinner.  Hot  Springs  is  a  small  city  of  hotels, 
with  a  population  of  about  15,000;  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  health  seeking  patients  seek  these  healing 
waters  annually. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Marion  Hotel  invited  the  North 
Carolina  party  to  a  special  dinner  on  its  return  from 
Hot  Springs.  Our  car  stopped  a  few  hours  on  its  home- 
ward trip;  and  the  entire  party  accepted  the  offered  hos- 
pitality, where  souvenirs  of  Little  Rock  were  distributed 
to    each    member.      These    were    miniature    glass    bales 


of  cotton  in  which  were  blown  the  open  boll.  At  12 
o'clock  Saturday  night  our  special  car  was  attached  to 
the  through  train  going  eastward,  and  the  thirteenth 
Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  was  at  an  end. 

The  Education  Conference. 

More  than  1,2  0  0  delegates  registered  at  the  Confer- 
ence; and  on  the  evening  of  April  6th  the  Assembly  was 
welcomed  by  the  Governor  of  Arkansas.  President 
Robert  C.  Ogden  in  his  annaul  address,  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Conference.     Speaking  of  its  aim  he  said; 

"One  great  aim  is  the  inspiration  of  the  public  mind 
with  a  sense  of  intelligent  responsibility  for  public  edu- 
cation, the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  taxa- 
tion for  education,  but  with  an  idea  far  beyond  and 
above  taxation.  The  ultimate  thought  is  the  inspiration 
that  will  lead  people  that  are  prosperous  to  support 
wisely  directed  education  by  free  will  oft'erings  in  pro- 
portion as  prosperity  has  made  them  trustees  of  the 
commonwealth." 

While  the  program  contained  many  strong  addresses 
covering  a  wide  range,  probably  the  three  most  import- 
ant subjects  were  the  education  of  women,  the  improve- 
ment of  health  conditions  aud  agricultural  education. 

Th«   Education   of   Women. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  president  of  Stout  Institute,  Menom- 
inee, Wis.,  gave  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  lectures  of 
the  Conference.  He  spoke  on  "Teaching  Girls  How  to 
Make  Homes."  The  strongest  part  of  his  address  dealt 
with  the  condition  of  the  home.     Said  he: 

"We  are  confronted  by  the  situation  that  the  mothers 
rearing  the  children  of  this  country  are  untrained  in 
the  things  proper  to  the  training  of  children.  Is  it  more 
important  to  train  men  how  to  raise  auimals  than  to.  fit 
the  mother  to  discharge  her  responsibilities  to  her  home 
and  to  her  family?" 

Dr.  Harvey  then  declared  that  in  few  homes  could  the 
daughter  acquire  necessary  training  from  her  mother. 
He  said  that  the  ordinary  institutions  of  learning  were 
totally  inadequate  to  give  the  girl  the  necessary  training. 

"In  many  cities  one  of  every  six  children  dies  before 
it  is  a  year  old,"  said  the  speaker.  "This  means  that  a 
large  portion  of  infant  mortality  is  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  mother  in  feeding  and  caring  for  her  infant,  li- 
the same  percentage  of  mortality  existed  among  any 
class  of  dumb  animals  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  there 
would  be  an  insistent  demand  for  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation to  ascertain  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Harvey  then  repeated  that  the  training  the  girl 
receives  in  the  home  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
agencies. 

He  drew  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  training  that 
they  should  receive,  by  telling  of  the  training  given  in 
his  own  school  at  Menominee,  the  only  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  which  trains  girls  along  domestic 
lines. 

"A  girl  is  taught  to  feed  the  family,"  said  Dr.  Harvey. 
"She  is  taught  the  nutriment  required  by  each  member. 
She  is  taught  to  select  food,  is  taught  such  chemistry  and 
biology    as    she    will    need    in    this    connection.      She    is 
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taught    to    prepare    food    from    these    materials.      She    is 
taught  to  care  for  that  food  and  to  serve  it." 

Other  things  which  Dr.  Harvey  said  the  girls  in  his 
school  were  taught  were  to  change  fabrics  into  garments 
to  decorate  and  adorn  their  homes,  to  employ  business 
methods  in  making  their  selections  and  purchise 
learn  the  lesson  of  adjusting  their  expenditures  to  their 
husband's  incomes,  to  do  home  nursing  and  to  cook. 

"There  is  a  cultural  value  in  learning  how  to  cook," 
said  he.  "An  hour  spent  on  Greek  roots  and  an  hour 
spent  in  learning  how  to  build  a  pie  might  have  equally 
beneficial  results." 

Other  lines  of  training  suggested  by  the  speaker  were 
the  social  relations  of  the  wife  and  mother  to  the  family 
industrial  relations  to  the  community  outside  and  the 
ethical  relations  growing  out  of  those  two  relations,  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  children  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
spiritual  and  mental  sides  of  family  life. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell,  of  Goldsboro,  spoke  especially 
of  woman's  work  in  improving  the  school.  She  made 
a  strong  plea  for  the  right  kind  of  education  for  women. 
She  referred  to  the  need  of  contests  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys,  and  stated  that  she  knew  of  a  girl  who  had  wanted 
to  enter  a  corn  club  contest.  "We  must  avoid  that  com- 
petition." she  said,  "l  knew  of  a  girl  who  won  a  con- 
test in  making  axe  handles.  We  must  direct  the  girls' 
minds  along  womanly  lines.  The  woman  has  no  business 
to  know  an  axe  handle  when  she  sees  it,  let  alone  know- 
ing how  to  make  one.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
it  is  much  nicer  to  work  out  in  the  field  than  in  a  hot, 
stuffy  kitchen  on  a  hot  day,  but  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  we  all  did  that?  The  woman,  in  a  way,  can  do  a 
man's  work,  hut  there  is  no  man  living  that  can  do  a 
woman's  work.  Wherever  there  is  a  corn  club  let  there 
be  a  girls'  club,  too,  for  even  if  a  man  does  know  how  to 
increase  the  corn  yield  what  is  the  good  if  the  woman 
doesn't  know  how  to  convert  it  into  food?  We  have 
rights  if  we  will  take  advantage  of  them  that  are  better 
than  the  ballot  box." 

Mrs.  Hollowell's  address  made  a  marked  impression, 
and  her  happy  manner  kept  the  audience  laughing 
throughout  the  last  half  of  her  talk.  President  Ogden. 
in  commenting  on  her  speech,  said:  "Brother  men, 
aren't  you  ashamed  you  are  only  ordinary  men?" 
Iiiipi-ovement    of    Health    Conditions. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  addressed  the  Conference 
on  Public  Health  and  the  Public  Schools.  No  address 
called  forth  more  favorable  comment  than  this  one.  Sen- 
ator Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  author  of  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Education,  equal 
in  rank  to  the  other  Cabinet  Departments,  spoke  to  the 
Conference  in  favor  of  this  bill.  Sixteen  reasons  were 
advanced   why  this  department  should  be  created; 

1.  To  stop  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever  through  the 
polluted  water  of  intestate  streams. 

2.  To   enforce  adequate   quarantine   regulations. 

3.  To  provide  supervision  of  common  carriers  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health. 

4.  To  provide  a  central  organization  of  State  and  city 
health  activities. 

5.  To  work  toward  uniform  State  legislation. 

6.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  State  and  local  health 
regulations  and  to  codify  the  same. 


7.  To  draw  up  a  mode!  scheme  of  sanitary  legislation 
tor  the  assistance  of  State  and  municipal  health  officers. 

S.  To  gather  accurate  data  on  all  questions  of  sanita- 
tion throughout  the  United  States. 

9.  To  establish  the  chief  causes  of  preventable  dis- 
eases and   unnecessary  ill  health. 

10.  To  study  conditions  and  causes  of  diseases  re- 
curring in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

11.  To  correlate  and  assist  investigations  carried  on 
in  many  separate  and  unrelated  biological  and  pathologi- 
cal laljoratories,  public  and  private. 

12.  To  consolidate  and  co-ordinate  the  many  separate 
government  bureaus  now  engaged  in  independent  health 
work. 

13.  To  effect  economies  in  the  administration  of  these 
bureaus. 

14.  To  publish  and  distribute  health  bulletins. 

15.  To  apply  existing  knowledge  of  hygiene  to  actual 
living   conditions. 

10.  To  cut  in  two  the  present  death  rate  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  authorities  agree  might  be  done. 

.Agriculture  in  the  I'uhlic  Schools. 

Of  all  the  subjects  discussed.  Agricultural  Education 
received  the  greatest  consideration.  Two  afternoons 
were  devoted  to  this  subject.  Long  speeches  were  avoid- 
ed. Each  subject  was  introduced  in  a  twelve-minute  talk, 
and  the  question  was  thrown  open  to  the  house.  The 
members  of  this  Conference  were  provided  with  tables, 
Ijencils  and  tablets,  and  each  subject  introduced  was  sub- 
jected to  a  destructive  fire  from  every  section  of  the 
hall.  Even  Uncle  .Joe  Cannon  could  have  learned  valu- 
able points  from  Supt.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  of  Virginia,  the 
presiding  officer,  for  there  were  no  insurgents  here. 

The  first  topic  of  this  Conference,  "How  Can  Agricul- 
tural Education  Be  Introduced  Through  the  Public  Ele- 
mentary School,"  was  presented  by  Prof.  P.  L.  Stevens, 
of  Raleigh.  He  contended  that  at  least  half  of  the  "na- 
ture study"  of  the  elementary  public  school  should  be 
on  agriculture,  and  that  much  of  the  arithmetic  of  the 
schools  should  instruct  the  child  how  to  calculate  the 
value  of  crops,  and  thus  get  agricultural  ideas  through 
elementary  arithmetic.  As  one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
reaching  the  rural  schools,  he  suggested  the  maintenance 
of  many  institutes  and  summer  agricultural  schools  for 
training  the  teachers  who  would  be  called  upon  to  direct 
the  elementary  and  rural  schools. 

This  discussion  was  well  received  and  there  was  little 
criticism,  but  when  the  next  topic  was  presented  by  Prof. 
,1.  .J.  Doster,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  "How  Can 
.Agriculture  Be  Taught  Through  the  High  School?"  there 
was  a  general  and  wholesale  chopping  of  pet  theories. 
Professor  Doster  boldly  struck  at  the  old-time  curri- 
culum, and  before  the  discussion  was  passed  over  to  the 
next  subject,  practically  every  educational  theory  known 
to  man  was  advanced,  and  as  readily  attacked. 

"Keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,"  was  the  cry.  Upset  the 
whole  plan  of  salvation  and  education,  too,  in  order  that 
this  may  be  accomplished. 

Then  an  old  farmer  who  had  come  to  the  Conference 
to  learn  something  arose  and  rather  timidly  asked  all 
to  stand  up  who  were  raised  on  the  farm.  Hardly 
enough  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  Conference  remained  sit- 
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ting.  His  very  lac  aic  and  far-reaching  address  in  these 
words,  "What  Would  Ynu  Have  Done  Had  Society  Kept 
You  on  the  Farin?"  destroyed  all  preceding  arguments 
and  the  question  was  opened  anew,  but  nothing  was  set- 
tled.    Many  things,  however,  were  unsettled. 

"But  Surely  High  School  Students  Can  Study  the  An- 
alysis of  the  Soil."  This  observation  was  passed  up  to 
Dr.  Knapp,  who  scored.  "This  is  an  illusion  and  a 
dream,"  was  the  Doctor's  quick  answer.  It  is  neither 
practical  nor  desirable.  You  must  learn  the  soil  through 
the  plant;  and  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  can  be  learned 
ony  through  the  plant. 

In  the   Xormal   Schools. 

"What  Can  the  Xormal  Schools  Do  in  Preparing  Teach- 
ers of  Agriculture?"  was  presented  by  President  D.  B. 
.Johnson,  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  His  argument  was  that 
normal  schools  must  prepare  teachers  skilled  in  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  who  can  go  into  the  public 
schoola. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  preparing  teachers  to  teach  ag- 
riculture? What  does  such  preparation  include?"  These 
were  a  few  questions  that  shot  across  the  hall;  and  for 
an  answer  they  were  finally  passed  up  to  Dr.  Knapp. 
He   said: 

"Our  trouble  is,  that  we  want  to  cover  the  whole  world 
and  take  in  everything.  We  want  to  include  botany  and 
entomology  and  chemistry  and  all  the  other  sciences, 
technical  and  otherwise.  It's  as  ridiculous  as  the  ten- 
dency of  the  modern  woman's  club  that  wants  to  dis- 
cover all  the  itnricacies  of  social  custom  and  govern- 
mental forms  In  British  India  or  China,  when  the  same 
club  members  don't  know  the  simplest  things  about  their 
own  country. 

"The  training  that  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the 
elementary  and  rural  schools  need  to  get  is  such  as  will 
teach  them  how  to  impart  to  their  pupils  information  on 
three  simple  basic  propositions  in  agriculture — soil  prep- 
aration, seed  selection  and  plant  cultivation.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  Those  are  the  things  that  are  essential  to 
get  immediate  results,  and  I  can  take  any  normal  teacher 
and  give  her  a  working  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  a 
day." 

Ill   the  Agricultural  College. 

The  next  subject  that  came  up  for  chastisement  was, 
"What  Can  the  Agricultural  College  Do?" 

President  C.  S.  Barrett,  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  flayed  agricultui'al  schools  and  scientific  methods 
right  and  left.  He  declared  that  scientific  agriculture 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  taught  to-day  has  not, 
and  will  not,  reach  the  masses. 

The  subject  did  not  rest  here,  however.  There  were 
as  many  sides  to  this  subject  as  there  were  minds  in  the 
hall.  Again,  though,  was  the  final  word  spoken  by  Dr. 
Knapp: 

"When  the  agricultural  colleges  were  established  it 
was  thought  that  they^would  educate  and  train  the  youth 
of  the  land  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  farm.  They 
have  not  done  it  to  any  appreciable  extent.  After  more 
than  forty  years  of  effective  work,  we  find  the  graduates 
in  agriculture  of  agricultural  colleges  who  now  reside 
upon  a  farm  and  make  agriculture  a  profession,  are  less 
than  one  in  a  hundred  thousand." 

He  discussed  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  it  is  limited 
to  lessons  from  books  only  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
necessary  knowledge  is  imparted.  If  oral  instniction, 
object  lessons  and  the  school  garden  are  added  aud  the 
teacher  competent,  possibly  some  good  may  be  accom- 
plished. 


Dr.  Knapp  then  closed  the  Conference.  He  spoke  of 
the  value  of  agricultural  literature,  agricultural  colleges, 
farmers'  institutes  and  lectures,  and  then  launched  into 
an  outline  of  the  advantages  of  the  farm  demonstration 
work  which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Department 
of  .\griculture.      He  said; 

"It  increases  the  income  of  the  farmer  in  a  way  that 
is  so  simple  that  all  can  adopt  it;  it  carries  conviction 
to  every  farmer  by  demonstrating  before  his  own  eyes 
what  modern  methods  will  do;  it  is  a  potent  factor  in 
the  re-ad justmeiit  of  rural  homes,  the  improvement  of 
rural  conditions,  the  establishment  of  a  correct  rural 
public  opinion  and  the  enrichment  of  rural  life,  its  cost 
is  infinitismal  in  comparison   with  the  results." 

Re.solution.s   Adopted. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference,  the  following  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  educational  work  in  the  Southern 
States  were  adopted: 

(1)  That  increasing  attention  should  be  given  by  State 
Legislatures,  public  school  officials  and  teachers  in  all 
schools  to  the  extension  of  practical  industrial  training, 
including  the  essentials  of  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics, to  all  schools,  rural  as  well  as  urban;  elementary 
as  well  as  secondry.  Inasmuch  as  So  per  cent  of  our 
population  is  rural,  the  general  question  of  rural  econo- 
my is  of  vital  importance  to  all  our  people.  We,  there- 
fore, especially  commend  the  various  agencies  at  work 
for  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions,  and  urge  such  co- 
ordination of  these  agencies  that  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort  may  be  avoided. 

(2)  We  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  more  efficient 
service  in  our  schools,  and  to  that  end  we  recommend  the 
broadening  and  strengthening  of  normal  schools  and 
departments  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities; 
pnd  urge  the  improvement  of  county  supervision,  by  re- 
quiring higher  qualifications  and  by  providing  better  re- 
muneration than  usually  obtain  at  present. 

(3)  We  recognize  the  work  of  local  school  improve- 
ment associations  and  other  voluntary  co-operative  or- 
ganizations, as  a  potent  element  in  educational  progress, 
and  urge  teachers  and  school  ofllcials  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  such  local  organizations  in  all  communities, 
urban  and  rural,  throughout  the  States  of  the  South. 

(4)  Recognizing  the  value  of  local  initiative  and  local 
interest  in  school  maintenance,  we  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  laws  providing  for  local  taxation  by  districts 
as  the  method  by  which  State  and  county  revenues  for 
schools  should   be  supplemented. 

(5)  That  this  Conference  endorses  the  principle  un- 
derlying the  work  of  the  General  Education  Board  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  of  the  Conference  in  his  annual 
address,  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  it  should  be 
the  aim  and  policy  of  all  philanthropic  effort  to  initiate 
plans  and  constructive  movements  which  shall  be  co- 
operative with  existing  institutions  and  recognized  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

The  North  Carolinians  took  a  leading  part  on  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  .7.  Y.  .loyner  presided  at  the  meeting  of 
superintendents  and  was  again   elected   President. 

Officers  juid  Place  of  Meetii)<>. 

The  next  Conference  will  be  held  at  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 
The  officers  elected  are: 

President.  Robert   C.   Ogden.   New  York  City. 
Vice-President,  'Wickliff   Rose.  Washington,   D.  C. 
Treasurer,  W.  A.  Blair,  North  Carolina. 
Secretary,  P.  P.  Claxton,  Tennessee. 

Executive  Committeemen:  Clarence  Poe,  North  Caro- 
lina; W.  H.  Hand,  South  Carolina;  A.  P.  Bonrland, 
Washington,  D.  C;  George  .1.  Ramsey,  Kentucky;  Harry 
Hodgson.  Georgia;  Paul  H.  Sanders,  Mississippi;  .1.  H. 
Kirklgnd,  Tennessee;  .1.  H.  Dillard,  Louisiana;  .1.  H. 
Hinemou,  Arkansas;  J.  Y.  Joyner,  North  Carolina;  J.  B. 
.^swell,  Louisiana;  H.  B.  Frissell,  Virginia;  H.  W.  Laird, 
Alabama,  and  S.  C.  Mitchell,  South  Carolina. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 


By   R.    D.    W.    Connor,  Secretary. 


I. — THE    ntPARTMENT    OF    PRINCIPALS. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  has  recently  taken  several 
forward  steps  which  have  marked  the  last  five  years  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  periods  of  its  history.  The  latest, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  of  these  steps  is  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  department — the  Department  of 
Principals.  This  department  was  organized  at  More- 
head  City  last  June  by  the  principals  who  were  present 
at  the  Assembly,  and  was  admitted  as  an  organic  part 
of  the  Assembly  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  an- 
nual session  in  January.  Its  president  is  Mr.  H.  P. 
Harding,  of  the  city  schools  of  Charlotte;  its  secretary 
is  Mr.  R.  A.  Merritt,  of  the  Practice  school  at  the  State 
Xormal  College. 

The  recent  educational  development  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  made  the  principals  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  school  officials.  Of  all  the  work  in  the  school,  his 
is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  primary  teacher's 
work,  the  most  important.  His  problems  are  those  of 
the  teacher  with  something  added;  they  are  those  of 
the    superintendent    with    something    subtracted.      Many 
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of  them  are  teachers  of  high  schools,  many  are  not.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  principles  who  have  been  attending  the 
Assembly  have  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Assembly  they  were  neither  fish  nor  foAvl.  They 
were  not  elementary  teachers,  and  hence  were  out  of 
their  sphere  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. They  were  not  all  high  school  teachers,  and 
hence  did  not  belong  to  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education.  They  were  not  superintendents,  and  hence 
were  out  of  place  in  the  Department  of  Superintendents. 
It  was  really  pathetic  to  see  them  at  Morehead  City 
wandering  forlornly  about  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  or  sun- 
ning lazily  on  the  piers,  or  lolling  aimlessly  on  the  beach 
with  no  place  of  their  own  to  rest  their  weary  bodies 
or  lay  their  weary  heads. 

But  at  Asheville  they  will  have  a  home  of  their  own, 
in  which  a  really  delightful  feast  has  been  prepared  for 
them.  Their  program  committee  has  arranged  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  coming  session,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  there  to  partake  thereof.  And  they  will 
be   welcome,   yes,   thrice   welcome.      They   come,   indeed, 


not  as  prodigals,  with  empty  hands,  but  they  come  as 
those  who  are  assured  of  their  place  at  the  feast  to 
which  they  contributed,  at  the  least,  their  full  share. 


II. — A  PROGRAM  OP  CONTINUITY  AND  UNITY. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  just  a  word  about  the 
program.  In  arranging  this  program  the  Program  Com- 
mittee has  had  in  mind  two  objects:  First,  Continuity; 
second.  Unity. 

"V^nth  regard  to  the  first:  Since  the  Assembly  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  printing  its  proceedings,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  that  in  these  volumes,  as  issued 
from  year  to  year,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  find  dis- 
cussed in  some  degree  of  fullness  the  various  problems 
with  which  he   (or  she)   has  to  deal  in  the  school-room. 

As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  any  problem  can 
be  fully  discussed  in  any  one  paper  at  any  one  session, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  the  above  expressed 
idea  into  execution,  that  such  problems  be  discussed 
from  year  to  year  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered in  all  their  aspects.  Consequently,  when  these 
papers  are  printed  in  the*  Proceedings,  the  teacher  who 
continues  his  membership  in  the  Assembly  from  year 
to  year,  will  have  in  permanent  and  attractive  form 
a  series  of  valuable  papers  all  bearing  upon  some  one 
or  more  of  his  most  troublesome  or  most  important  prob. 
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lems.  and  discussed  by  those  whose  experience  in  solv- 
ing them  have  given  weight  to  their  words. 

For  illustration:  Last  year  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  discussed  in  a  general  way,  the  topic, 
"Child  Study."  Instead  of  leaving  the  matter  there  and 
jumping  this  year  to  some  wholly  unrelated  topic,  that 
department  will  preserve  the  continuity  of  its  program 
for  the  two  years  by  discussing  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant phases  of  child  study,  i.  e.,  "Child  Study  and  Its  Re- 
lation to  the  Course  of  Study."  The  following  will  be 
the  result.  Those  teachers  who  have  last  year's  Pro- 
ceedings and  who  will  also  get  the  Proceedings  for  this 
year,  will  have  in  good,  convenient  form  for  study, 
twelve  papers  dealing  with  the  following  phases  (two 
papers  on  each)   of  this  most  vital  subject: 

"Directions   and   Suggestions  for  Child   Study." 

"Child   Study   as   an   Aid   in   Discipline." 

"Child  Study  as  an  Aid  in  Instruction." 

"Child  Study  as  an  Aid  in  Adopting  the  Course  of 
Study  to  the  Environment  of  the  Child." 

"Child  Study  as  an  Aid  in  adopting  the  Course  of 
Study  to  the  Individuality  of  the  Child." 

"Child  Study  as  an  Aid  in  Adopting  the  Course  of 
Study  to  the  Needs  of  Defective  Children," 

Next  year,  perhaps,  the  same  subject  of  "Child  Study" 
may    be    continued    in    some    of    its    other    innumerable 
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phases.  Thus  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
will  soon  be  supplied  with  a  body  of  practical  and  help- 
ful literature  on  this  interesting  subject.  Does  not  this 
seem  a  better  plan  than  the  plan  which  jumps  about 
from  topic  to  topic,  merely  sliimming  rapidly  over  each? 
The  same  idea  runs  through  the  programs  of  the 
other   departments. 

Unity,  or  concentration,  was  the  second  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  Program  Committee.  The  committee 
thought  it  wise  to  select  some  vitally  important  problem 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
and  try  what  the  Teachers'  Assembly  can  do  to  solve  it, 
by  concentrating  the  attention  of  its  members  on  it. 
Thus  unity  will  be  secured,  which  will  result,  it  is  hoped, 
in  something  more  than  mere  tails.  What  topic  can  be 
of  more  vital  importance  to  all  grades  and  classes  of 
schools  than  the  Course  of  Study?  Are  we  not  all  at 
sea  on  this  question?  Some  are  clamoring  for  a  return 
to  the  old  classical  studies;  others  are  rebelling  against 
the  dominance  of  the  college.  Some  are  demanding  a 
course  of  study  to  make  "practical"  men  and  women; 
others  are  lamenting  the  downfall  of  the  "cultural" 
studies:  Greek  and  Latin  are  fighting  for  existence 
against  the  onslaught  of  manual  training;  cooking  and 
sewing,  and  agriculture.  Where  shall  we  stand?  With 
the  revolutionists?  With  the  reactionaries?  With  neither? 
With  both?  If  the  teachers  cannot  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  else  shall  dare  do  so?  And  so  at  Asheville  the 
central  ttfbught  running  through  the  discussions  of  the 
several   departments   will  be  the  Course   of  Study. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  plan  does  not  give 
enough  variety  to  the  program.  The  Program  Com- 
mittee thought  of  this,  and  in  order  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion It  has  left  the  speakers  on  the  General  Program  at 
liberty  to  select  any  subject  which  their  tastes  and  in- 
clinations may  prefer.  There  will  be  ten  of  these  ad- 
dresses, and  it  is  evident  from  the  personnel  of  the  Gen- 
eral Program  that  there  will  be  sufficient  variety  to 
meet  the  interests  of  all. 


ni. — OUR   Gl^ESTS. 

The  teachers  of  North  Carolina,  of  course,  are  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  teachers  who  are 
to  appear  on  the  program.  Your  Program  Committee 
is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  announce  that  the  teachers 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  such  leaders  of  edu- 
cational thought  in  the  State  as  Dr.  Hill,  Professor  Wil- 
liams, Dr.  Hobbs,  President  Wright,  and  others,  who  will 


address  you.  Your  committee  feels  certain  also  that 
the  teachers  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  papers  by  Dr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  Poe.  While  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  is  a  teacher,  both  are  engaged  in 
educational  work  in  which  the  schools  of  the  State  are 
their  chief  agencies. 

Dr.  W.   S.  Rankin. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  question  now  before  the  people 
of  the  country  of  more  vital  importance  than  the  great 
problem  of  public  sanitation.  As  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  it  is  Dr.  Dankin's  privilege  to  be  lead- 
ing the  forces  engaged  in  that  work  in  North  Carolina, 
and  undoubtedly  he  will  have  something  to  say  to  the 
teachers  that  will  we  well  worth  their  closest  attention. 
Clarence  H.  Poe. 

More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  live  in  the  country,  and  are  directly  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  their  means  of  subsistence.  No  man 
in  the  South  has  done  more,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  no  man  in  the  South  has  done  so  much, 
to  arouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  rural  conditions  anl 
in  modern  methods  of  agriculture  as  Clarence  H.  Poe. 
Through  his  paper,  Mr.  Poe  weekly  addresses  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  farmers  of 
the  country.  He  is  well  known  for  his  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  recent  years,  both  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  leading  magazines  of  the  country,  and  is  an 
author  of  more  than  one  volume  which  has  attracted 
general  public  interest.  He  will  speak  to  the  teachers 
on    "The    Agricultural    Revolution,    and    the    Teachers' 

Part  in  It."  Just  a  word  about  the  visitors  who  will  be 
with  us  in  Asheville. 

Miss  Jessie  Field. 

Miss  Jessie  iField  has  won  a  wide-spread  reputation  as 
a  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  in  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive States  in  the  Union.  She  has  for  years  been  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Page  County,  Iowa, 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  her  profession  in  that  State. 
Indeed,  it  Is  not  unlikely  that  some  early  day  may  see 
her  the  official  leader  of  educational  work  in  Iowa,  as  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education.  When  she  speaks 
to  us  at  Asheville,  she  will  speak  as  one  having  author- 
ity. 

Dr.  I/.  D.  HaiTcy. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  President  of  Stout  Institute,  Meno- 
monie.  Wis.,  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  progres- 
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sive  educational  leaders  of  the  West.  He  entered  the 
teaching  protessicn  in  1S73,  and  has  since  served  as  a 
grade  teacher,  as  a  superintendent,  as  an  institute  con- 
ductor, as  a  college  professor,  as  a  college  president,  and 
as  State  Superintendent  of  ^Vlsconsin.  In  recognition 
of  his  eminent  educational  services,  the  teachers  of  his 
State  and  of  the  country  have  chosen  him  from  time  to 
time  as  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, President  of  the  Library  Department  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association,  President  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion; and  during  190S-1909,  he  was  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  our  own  State  Superintendent  as  President 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  No  man,  there- 
fore, who  has  spoken  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has 
come  to  us  with  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the 
message  which  he  has  for  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina. 

Hon.   W.   J.   Spillnian. 

■\Vithin  recent  years  no  other  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  come  in  such  close  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  country,  or  has  demonstrated  its  prac- 
tical value  more  thoroughly  than  the  Department  of  Ag- 


riculture. Among  the  members  of  that  department  who 
have  been  real  leaders  of  our  recent  agricultural  revolu- 
tion, is  the  Hon.  William  J.  Spillman.  He  is  a  scientific 
agriculturalist,  who  by  his  original  discoveries  and  by 
his  writings  has  contributed  largely  to  the  development 
of  the  science  of  agriculture.  He  is  interesting  as  a 
fpeaker.  not  only  because  of  his  style  of  speech,  but  be- 
cuise  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Hon.  O.  n.  Martin. 
His  associate  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is 
to  be  at  Asheville,  Hon.  O.  B.  Martin,  is  already  well 
known  to  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  a  near 
neighbor  to  us,  having  been  born  and  raised  in  our 
sister  State,  South  Carolina,  where  he  served  for  many 
years  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  that  position,  he  entered  the 
United  Statesa  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  where  he  is  Assistant 
in  the  Boys'  Demonstration  Work.  His  work  in  educa- 
tion, and  his  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
brought  him  in  contact  with  many  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers, who  will  be  glad  to  welcome  him  at  the  Asheville 
meeting. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  TO  INTEREST  THE  VISITOR  AT  ASHEVILLE 

By  Jliss   Helen   C.   Robinson,  Asheville  City  Schools. 


Asheville  offers  many  walks  and  drives  to  picturesque 
points  of  scenic  and  historical  interest  in  and  near  the 
city,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  the  mountain  me- 
tropolis without  becoming  familiar  with  at  least  the 
most  notable  of  its  beautiful  scenes.  There  are  long 
trips  and  short;  difficult  and  easy  expeditions;  jaunts 
which  cost  something,  and  others  withgut  money  or 
price;  all  with  the  means  of  locomotion  varied  from 
putting  one  foot  before  another,  to  airy  passage  through 
the  clouds — if,  as  is  expected.  Col.  Howland  brings  a 
flying  machine  to  Asheville  this  spring. 

:t:        *       * 

To  begin  with,  the  visitor  to  the  "Queen  City  of  the 
Land  of  the  Sky,"  should  climb  Battery  Park  Hill,  from 
which  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  yet  400  feet  above 
the  depot,  a  panorama  pf  Asheville  plateau  and  the  sur- 
rounding mounatins,  far  and  near  is  unfurled.  The 
finest  sunset  views  obtained  from  any  point,  in  the  city 
are  seen  from  the  benches  and  summer  houses  on  Bat- 
tery Park  Hill,  and  the  famous  hostelry  itself  is  inter- 
esting. At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  Haywood  Street,  is 
the  Woman's  Exchange,  and  near  by,  the  postoffice. 


On  Pack  Square,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where 
mountain  trout  are  always,  .^ayjag^'in  the  city  water  in 
the  fountain,  where  Vance''  "Motiument  pierces  the  sky, 
and  the  LTnited  States  Weather  Bureau  kiosk  is  always 
surrouded  by  the  interested,  all  car  lines  converge.  The 
library  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  square  was  a 
gift  to  the  city  from  the  late  George  Pack.  At  five  min- 
utes walk,  on  Spruce  Street,  still  stands  the  tiny  one- 
room-  frame  building  which  was  "Zeb"  Vances'  law  of- 
fice many  years  ago.  The  old  Vance  homestead  is  but  a 
short  drive  out  from  the  city.  Any  of  the  livery  stables 
furnish  reliable  drivers  who  can  point  out  such  places  of 
interest. 

One  should  not  fail  to  see  St.  Lawrence's  Catholic 
Church,  recently  completed  at  enormous  cost.  The 
main  arch,  or  dome,  which  supports  itself,  was  design- 
ed by  the  famous  Italian  architect,  Gaustavino,  who 
superintended  the  construction,  and  Italian  workmen 
laid  the  tiling  in  floor  and  walls. 
*    *    * 

To  be  reached   by  car  lines   from  the  square   are  the 
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beautiful  new  residence  parlis,  Edgeniont  and  Grove 
Park,  wliich  latter  the  millionaire.  Dr.  Grove,  of  Ashe- 
ville  and  St.  Louis,  is  developing;  the  Swannanoa  Coun- 
try Club  and  golf  links;  Riverside  Park,  with  its  lakes, 
Zoo,  and  other  attractions,  and  Overlook  Park,  a  mag- 
nificent site  1,000  feet  above  the  city,  where  one  may 
visit  the  out-door  theater,  or  climb  the  SO-foot  tower  and 
look  down  upon  beautiful  Chunn's  Cove  ("Sleepy  Hol- 
low"), and  upon  the  city  and  the  French  Broad  River 
valley.  The  growing  village  of  Weaverville  is  now  con- 
nected with  Asheville  by  an  electric  railway  of  eight 
miles'  length,  through  pretty  rolling  country.  The  line 
is  served  by  handsome  double-truck  cars  which  run  to 
Pack  Square,  and  the  trip  is  a  very  popular  one. 

The  attractions  of  Asheville  which  are  most  nearly 
unique  and  unrivalled,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  most 
famous,  are  its  bridle  paths  and  carriage  drives.  The 
livery  service  is  excellent,  and  there  are  few  greater  de- 
lights to  be  offered  the  tourist  than  rolling  through 
shady  woods,  along  lofty  ridges,  and  beside  foaming 
streams,  with  vistas  of  wild  mountain  scenery  opening 
up  on  each  hand.  The  most  celebrated  drive  about 
Asheville  is  over  the  Biltmore  estate,  where  George  W. 
Vanderbilt  has  erected  the  costliest  private  home  in 
America,  in  a  setting  of  unsurpassed  natural  beauty. 
Biltmore,   a   model   village,   with   All   Soul's   Church,   at- 


VANDERBILT  HOME  AT  BILTMORE. 

tended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  and  the  famous  Bilt- 
more Industries  founded  and  patronized  by  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt, should  be  visited  on  the  way.  Then  one  drives 
through  the  picturesque  lodge  gates,  over  miles  of  mac- 
adam roads  bordered  by  flora  from  every  land  and  clime, 
circles  the  stately,  gleaming  mansion,  visits  the  dairy, 
"piggery",  "hennery,"  and  farms  and  returns  along  the 
cool  sand  road,  framed  in  cane  and  willows,  down  the 
French  Broad.  Victoria,  Connally's  View,  the  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  the  Home  Industrial  School,  and 
the  remarkably  picturesque  ruins  which  are  all  that  a  re- 
cent disastrous  fire  lest  of  the  famous  Kenilworth  Inn, 
can  be  seen  on  the  way  back. 

*  *    * 

Sunset  Mountain  Drive  is  a  delightful  and  very  popular 
one.  It  climbs  lovely  Sunset  Mountain  by  loops  and  cir- 
cles, through  flowery  woods,  and  crosses  the  entire 
range  which  bounds  Asheville  on  the  east,  passing  along 
the  ridge  by  Overlook  Park;  "Zealandia,"  the  castle- 
like residence  of  millionaire  Phillip  S.  Henry;  Beaumont 
Lodge;   the  log  cabin  of  Dr.  S.  Westray  Battle,  U.  S.  N., 

and  the  site  of  Kenilworth. 

*  *    * 

Bingham  Heights,  a  picturesque  situation  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  French  Broad,  west  of  Asheville,  is  the  site 
of  Bingham  School,  the  celebrated  military  academy, 
which  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Binghams,  father  and 
sons,  for  generations.  Five  miles  west  is  Asheville 
school,  a  preparatory  institution  for  wealthy  boys,  under 


Messrs.  Anderson  and  Mitchell,  principals.  It  has  three 
large  brick  buildings  in  the  English  style,  set  in  a  beau- 
tiful property  of  500  acres,  on  a  commanding  plateau. 
The  sulphur  springs,  formerly  the  site  of  ihe  Sulphur 
Springs  Hotel,  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  school. 
Strawberry  Hill,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  of 
Chicago,   and    Dryman's   Heights,    a   peak  noted   for   the 


RATTLESNAKE  LODGE— RAFTERS  PAPEKEU  WITH  SNAKE  SKINS. 

complete  cyclorama  in  view  from  its  summit,  are   other 
beautiful  drives  on  the  west  side  of  the  French  Broad,  as 
is  Richmond  Hill,  the  home  of  Richmond  Pearson,  form- 
er United  States  Minister  to  Greece. 
*    *    * 

Gouche's  Peak  and  Elk  Mountain,  north  of  Asheville, 
and  Busbee,  on  the  south,  are  commanding  peaks  with 
good  carriage  drives  to  the  top.  Beaverdam  valley,  and 
the  Fairview  road,  afford  delightful  views  of  mountain 
scenery. 

Mountain  Meadow  Inn,  the  "Switzerland  of  America," 
seven  miles  from  Asheville,  perched  high  on  the  steep 
slope  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Craggy  range,  is  reached 
by  a  glorious  drive  with  magnificent,  lofty,  distant  moun- 
tain vistas  all  the  way. 


-J*^-    "       -  X 


SOURCE  OF  ASHEVILLE'S  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Both  the  roaring  French  Broad  and  the  sunny 
nannoa  are  followed  for  miles  from  Asheville  by 
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roads.  Buck  Shoals,  the  former  home  of  Bill  Nye,  is  ten 
miles  up  the  "Tahkeeostee."  Down  the  French  Broad 
four  miles  cue  finds  the  Weaver  power  plant,  and  the 
great  dam  which  forms  Lake  Tahkeeostee.  I'p  the  Swan- 
nanoa    is    situated    the    Farm    School,    where    alxnit    lOii 

:;:        *        * 

boys  are  studying  books  and  fields. 

Asheville  is  the  departing  point   for  mountain  trips  of 
"long  desire  and  known  delight,"  for  those  who  have 
"    .    .   .    .   smelled    wood   smoke  at   twilight. 
Who  have  seen  the  camp  tire  burning. 
Who  are  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the  night." 

The  mountain  sides  in  .Tune  are  covered  with  purple 
and  white  rhododendron  in  splendid  bloom. 

Famous  Pisgah,  with  Vanderbilt's  lodge  a-top,  grand 
old  Craggy  dome  and  pinnacle,  and  wild  Mitchell,  king 
of  all  the  high  places  east  of  the  Rockies,  can  be  reach- 
ed and  the  leturn  trip  made  on  foot  or  horseback,  or 
partly  by  train  or  wagon,  in  from  one  to  three  days.  En 
route  to  Mount  Mitchell,  the  city  water  intake,  a  seclud- 
ed wild  wood  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  protected  water  shed 
of   10.000  acres,  should  be  visited. 

Rattlesnake  Lodge,  the  summer  home  of  one  of  Ashe- 
ville's  prominent  physicians.  Dr.  C.  P.  Ambler,  on  the 
slope  of  Craggy,  eleven  miles  from  Asheville,  is  a  sort 
of  Swiss  chalet,  with  huge  fire  places,  rafters  papered 
with  rattlesnake  hides,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  the  city  in  a  remote  and  lofty  setting. 
*    *    * 

At  greater  distances  from  Asheville.  reached  by  rail 
are  Eagle's  Nest  Hotel,  in  Waynesville;  beautiful,  seclud- 
ed Montreat,  at  the  foot  of  Graybeard,  near  Black  Moun- 
tain; Chimney  Rock,  Cave  of  the  Winds.  Hickory  Nut 
Falls.  Pools,  and  Esmeralda  Inn;  Caesar's  Head,  and 
Brevard.  If  possible  a  trip  should  be  taken  to  Lake 
Toxaway,  where  the  broad,  blue  expanse  of  a  lake  IS 
miles  around,  reflects  azure  sky  and  towering  mountain. 
This  is  the  gem  of  North  Carolina  scenery.  Boating, 
rowing  and  fishing  are  enjoyed  on  the  lake,  and  wild 
deer  are  glimpsed  in  the  forest  near  its  shores.  There 
are  a  beautiful  hotel  and  other  boarding  places.  Fre- 
quent excursions  are  run  from  Asheville  to  Toxaway. 


Asheville's  Welcome  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly 

The  following  cordial  and  urgent  invitations  from 
various  organizations  indicate  the  nature  of  the  welcome 
teachers  may  expect  to  receive  in  .\sheville  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Teachers'  Assembly: 

liy  the  City  School   Hoard. 

"The  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Asheville  cor- 
dially invite  you  to  hold  your  next  meeting  in  Asheville. 
It  is  about  twelve  years  since  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
has  been  in  this  city,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  about  time 
for  us  to  comeu  nder  its  influence  again.  We  know  that 
the  western  part  of  the  State  needs  the  Assembly,  and 
if  you  decide  to  come  here,  we  will  promise  you  a  good 
attendance." 

liy  the  Uctail  Mcrchant.s'  Association. 

"The  Asheville  Retail  Merchants'  Association  cordially 
invites  you  to  hold  your  1910  Convention  in  .\sheville,  the 
'Convention  City  of  the  South."  .\sheville  is  especially 
attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year,  because  our  hills 
and  mountains  are  covered  with  the  beautiful  rhododen- 
dron, which  is  in  full  bloom.  In  coming  here,  you  will 
find  your  Convention  work  a  real  pleasure,  and  you  will 
go  away  feeling  that  you  have  been  on  a  picnic  and 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  your  outing  has  done 
you   good." 

By  the  Asheville  Board  of  Trade. 

"The  Board  of  Trade  of  Asheville  extends  to  you  a 
most   cordial    invitation    to    hold   your    1910    meeting   in 


Asheville.  We  offer  you  free  use  of  our  large  and  well- 
arranged  auditorium,  and  special  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  rates.  We  hope  that  you  may  see  your  way  clear 
to  accept  this  invitation,  and  promise  our  best  efforts 
to  make  your  stay  with  us  pleasant." 

\\'estei'ii  Xorth  Carolina  Superintendents'  Association. 
"Whereas,   it   will   be  necessary  for  you   to   determine 
the   next   meeting-place  of  the  North   Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  at  an  early  date;  and, 

"Whereas,  it  has  not  met  in   the   western  part  of  the 
State  for  several  years: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  the  superintendents  of  the 
Western  District  assembled,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
educational  interests  of  North  Carolina  will  be  greatly 
stimulated  by  having  the  Assembly  meet  in  Asheville. 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  mountain  section  and  is  a 
delightful  place  for  meeting  during  the  summer  season. 
"Resolved,  further.  That  the  superintendents  of  the 
Western  District  pledge  themselves  to  bring  out  as  large 
a  body  of  teachers  as  possible  and  to  do  all  In  their 
power  to  make  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  one 
of  the  most  su.ccessful  in  its  history." 


Organization  North  Carol  na  Teachers'  Assembly 
for  1910. 


(iEXER.AL  OKGAXIZ.\TIOJf. 

l»i-esident. — D.  H.  Hill,  X.  C.  A.  &  .\1.  College,  Raleigh. 

Vice  Pi-esident. — Charles  L.  Coon,  Superintendent 
City  Schools  of  Wilson. 

Secretary-Treasurer. — R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Seci'etary  N. 
C.   Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 

Executive  Coniniittee. — President,  Vice  President,  Sec- 
retary, ex  officio;  .T.  R.  Bridgers.  President  Presbyterian 
College,  Charlotte;  J.  P.  Webb,  Supt.  Public  Schools  of 
Granville  County,  Oxford;  R.  L.  :\loore.  President  Mars 
Hill  College.  :\Iars  Hill;  Miss  Edith  Rovster.  Asst.  Supt. 
Public  Schools  of  Wake  County,  Raleigh;  H.  B.  Smith, 
Supt.  City  Schools  of  Greenville;  A.  E.  Woltz,  Bursar, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


nEPAI?TMEXTS. 

Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

Pi-esident — Miss  Anne  Wetmore,  City  Schools  of  Duke. 

Secretaries. — iliss  Edith  Rovster,  .A.sst.  Supt.  Wake 
County  Schools,  Raleigh;  :\Iiss  Florence  Brown,  City 
Schools  of  Winston. 

Department  of  .Secondary  Education. 

(To  be  organized  at  Asheville.) 

Department  of  Superintendence^ 

(Joint  organizations  of  County  and  City  Superinten- 
dents' Associations.) 

Pi'esidents. — .1.  Y.  .Joyner,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh;  Harry  Howell,  Supt.  City  Schools  of  High 
Point. 

Secretaries. — C.    H.    Mebane,    Secretary    N.    C.    Educa- 
tional Campaign  Committee,  Raleigli;  C.  W.  Wilson.  East 
Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  Greenville. 
Department  of  Principals. 

President. — Harry  Harding,  City  Schools  of  Charlotte. 

Secretary. — R.  A.  Jlerritt,  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro. 


Jesus  was  a  master  story-teller.  He  did  not  invent 
the  parable;  the  rabbis  used  it  constantly;  but  so  skill- 
ful was  his  use  of  this  device  that  in  our  thought  It  is 
associated  almost  wholly  with  his  name. — From  "Stories 
and  Story-Telling," 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  N.  C.  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  IN  ASHEVILLE,  JUNE  14-17 


GENERAL  EVENING  SESSIONS. 
Tuesday  Evening,  June  14. 

Address — Frank  M.  McMurry,  Teachers'  College.  New 
City  Schools  of  AshevlUe. 

Address — Frank  M.  McMarry,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York. 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  15. 

President's  Annual  Address — D.  H.  Hill,  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College,  and  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  for  1910. 

Address — Miss  Jessie  Field,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Page  County,  Iowa. 

Thursday  Evening,  June  16. 

Address — H.  H.  Williams,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Address — L.  D.  Harvey,  President  of  Stout  Institute, 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 


GENERAL  MORNING  SESSIONS. 
Wednesday    Morning,    June    15. 

Paper — W.  J.  Spillman,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

Report  of  Committee  on  History  of  Education  in  North 
Carolina,  1909-1910 — Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson  City 
Schools,  Chairman;  W.  L.  Poteat,  President  Wake  Forest 
College;  Julius  I.  Foust,  President  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College;  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Super- 
intendent City  Schools  of  Statesville. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 

Paper — L.  L.  Hobbs,  President  of  Guilford  College. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries — R.  J. 
Tighe,  Superintendent  City  Schools  of  AshevlUe,  Chair- 
man; H.  B.  Smith,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  of  Green- 
ville; Z.  V.  Judd,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Wake 
County;  Ira  T.  Turlington,  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools  of  Smithfield;  Miss  Nettie  Allen. 

Friday  Morning,  June  17. 

Paper — R.  H.  Wright,  President  East  Carolina  Train- 
ing School. 

Paper — Clarence  H.  Poe,  Editor  of  The  Progressive 
Farmer  and  Gazette. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study — J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Chair- 
man; N.  W.  Walker,  University  of  North  Carolina;  E.  C. 
Brooks,  Trinity  College;  J.  A.  Matheson,  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College;  Miss  Mary  K.  Applewhite,  Mere- 
dith College.  • 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  SESSIONS. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  June  16. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Report  of  Committee  on  an  Educational  Platform — 
W.  D.  Carmichael,  Chairman;  E.  C.  Brooks,  G.  W.  Lay. 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  A.  C.  Reynolds. 

General  Business. 

Friday  Afternoon,  June  17. 

Report  of  Committees. 
Election  of  Officers. 
General  Business. 


SESSIONS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Anne  Wetmore,  City  Schools  of  Duke,  President. 


General    Topic:      Child    Study   and    Its    Relations    to    the 
Course    of    Study. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  15. 

Topic:    ADAPTATION  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  TO 
THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Paper:  To  the  Child  in  a  Rural  Community — Miss 
Lela  Young,  East  Durham  Public  Schools. 

Paper:  To  the  Child  in  an  Urban  Connii unity — Miss 
Lewis   Dull,    Winston   City    Schools. 

Discussion — Led  by  L.  D.  Harvey,  Stout  Institute,  Me- 
nomonie, Wisconsin. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 

Topic:     ADAPTATION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  TO 
THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Paper:  What  Should  the  Course  of  Study  Include  so 
as  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Both  Normal  and  Sub-Normal 
Children? — Miss  Mary  Arrington,  Raleigh  City  Schools. 

Paper:  How  Should  the  Grade  (or  Classes)  be  Or- 
ganized and  the  Course  of  Study  Taught  so  as  to  Provide 
for  the  Most  Rapid  Possible  Progress  of  Both  Normal  and 
Sub-Normal  Children? — Mrs.  Edgar  Johnston,  Salisbury 
City  Schools. 

Discussion — Led  by  Miss  Jessie  Field,  Superintendent 
Page  County  Schools,  Iowa. 

Friday  Morning,  June  17. 

Topic:     THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN. 

Paper:  Diseases  That  Retard  the  Child's  Development, 
and  What  the  Teacher  May  Do  to  Reduce  the  Effects  of 
Such  Diseases  to  a  Minimum — W.  S.  Rankin,  M.  D.,  Sec- 
retary State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Carolina. 

Papers:  Some  Practical  Experience  With  Defective 
Children — Miss  Anna  Meade  Micheaux,  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  William  Roy- 
all,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

General  Topic:      Development  of  the  Course  of  Study  in 
the  Modern  High   School. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  15. 

Topic:    ADAPTATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 
OP  STUDY  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL. 

Paper:  How  Can  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  be 
Adapted  to  Meet  the  Requirements  of  Pupils  Who  Are 
Going  to  College? — F.  P.  Hobgood,  President  Oxford 
N.  C.  Seminary. 

Paper:  How  Can  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  be 
Adapted  to  Meet  the  Requirements  of  Pupils  Who  Are 
Not  Going  to  College? — John  Graham,  Principal  Warren- 
ton  Male  Acadamy. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 
Topic:     ADAPTATION  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF 

STUDY  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

Paper:  How  Can  the  High  School  Course  be  Adapted 
to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Pupils  Living  in  an  Agricultural 
Community? — P.  L.  Stevens,  North  Carolina  A.  &  M. 
College. 

Paper:  How  Can  the  Course  of  Study  be  Adapted  to 
Meet  the  Needs  of  Pupils  Living  in  a  Commercial  and 
Manufacturing  Community? — N.  W.  Walker,  State  In- 
spector of  High  Schools.  Discussion:  Led  by  Miss  Jessie 
Field. 

(Continued  on  Page  IT.) 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS   FROM  A  COUNTRY  TEACHER'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

Mostly  Shadows — By  a  Student    in  a  Southern  Normal  College. 


In  the  summer  of  1900,  I  found  myself  at  the  door  of 

a  log-cabin  nestled   among   the  hills  of County, 

State  of .     It  was  about  16  feet  iquare  with  two 

doors  and  one  window  about  one  foot  square.  Complete 
ventilation  was  one  virtue  of  this  building;  large  cracks 
in  the  walls  were  used  by  the  children  as  peep-holes. 
Through  these  apertures  appeared  a  bright  shining  row 
of  scrutinizing  eyes,  which  were  fairly  disconcerting,  as 
were  also  the  excited  whispers:  "Is  that  the  new  teach- 
er?    Ain't  she  a  little  bitsy  woman?" 

These  shy  little  creatures  did  not  greet  me  with  a  very 
hearty  welcome,  but  seemed  to  fear  me  as  though  I 
weighed  two  hundred  pounds  instead  of  one  hundred. 
To  add  to  their  natural  timidity,  their  parents  had  at- 
tempted to  secure  good  behavior  by  terrifying  threats  of 
what  punishment  they  might  expect.  "Be  on  yer  p's 
and  qu's  and  not  get  a  flogging  the  very  nrst  day." 

The  uses  of  the  cracks  were  many,  the  chief  one  be- 
ing peep-holes  and  windows.  Once  my  aUention  was 
called  by  a  boy  speaking  aloud:  "Miss  Lizzie,  Jim's  got 
his  head  hung  in  a  crack."  While  we  toiled  to  get  Jim's 
head  back  inside  the  room,  the  entire  school  looked  on 
with  comments:  "I'm  glad  my  head  ain't  in  that  crack." 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  this  form  of  amuse- 
ment, although  the  consequences  were  not  pteasant. 
»    *    # 

At  time  for  work  to  begin,  there  being  no  bell,  knock- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  house  was  a  signal  for  assembly. 
The  children  took  particular  pains  to  show  me  just  which 
log  each  teacher  had  knocked  on,  this  being  a  measure  of 
height.  The  children  stole  in  timidly,  seated  themselves 
on  the  puncheon  benches  (benches  made  of  rough  un- 
planed  slabs  of  lumber)  without  backs.  No  regular  seats 
were  assigned,  for  these  rough  lumber  seats  were  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. 

In  this  log-cabin,  as  in  most  of  the  others  I  taught  in, 
there  were  no  charts,  no  blackboards,  no  material  of  any 
kind.  Fifteen  children  were  present.  The  work  of 
classifying  them  developed  the  fact  that  they  would  make 
a  dozen  classes.  No  child  had  been  instructed  beyond 
the  R.  R.  R's.  There  were  few  books  except  the  old 
Blue-Back  speller,  a  few  broken  pieces  of  slates  were  the 
only  writing  material;  one  little  fellow  had  his  father's, 
or,  perhaps,  his  grandfather's  reader,  yellow  with  age, 
badly  worn  and  much  beyond  a  child's  understanding. 

In  this  section,  teachers  were  given  contracts,  varying 

from  three  to  five  months,  part  of  this  time  to  be  taught 

during  the  winter  months  and  the  time  finished  in  the 

summe?. 

*    •    • 

Moving  from  county  to  county  for  eight  years  the  same 
conditions  confronted  me  everywhere.  No  books,  no 
materials,  no  comfort  for  the  children,  nothing  to  inter- 
est and  enlighten  these  dark  minds  and  hearts  except 
the  one  pair  of  hands  that,  however  willing  and  toiling  all 
day  long,  were  often  inadequate  to  the  task.  A  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  came  to  County,  built  a 

school-house,  and  paid  two  teachers  for  years.  With  his 
support  this  school  prospered,  but  when  he  left,  the  school 
fell  back  in  Its  old  channel  and  only  one  teacher  was  em- 
ployed a  few  weeks  in  the  year. 

Of  one  of  these  little  rural  schools  the  only  trustee  was 
an  old  bachelor  who  lived  alone  in  a  cabin  four  miles 
back  in  the  mountains.  He  took  absolutely  no  interest 
in  the  school,  but  mechanically  attached  his  signature  to 
my  contract  and  reports.      Evidently  he  had  accepted  the 


undesirable  position  as  trustee  on  account  of  Its  exemp- 
tion from  poll-tax,  the  saving  involved  being  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  annum. 

*  *    * 

Another  trustee  was  a  man  sixty  years  of  age;  his 
wife  was  thirty-two.  They  had  nine  children.  Their 
names  were  Boy,  Gal,  Pig,  Speck,  Nano,  Rooster,  Handy, 
Tuggy,  and  Short.  They  called  their  father  Tuly.  In 
another  family  were  nineteen  children,  including  three 
pairs  of  twins.  One  pair  of  stalwart  boys  were  named 
Jim  Dandy  and  Stick  Candy.  Large  families  were  com- 
mon. In  an  enrollment  of  sixty  there  were  five  sets  of 
twins,  three  from  one  home.  Enoch  and  Emory  were  not 
bad  boys,  but  brim  full  of  fun  and  so  much  alike  that 
people  constantly  mistook  one  for  the  other.  Enoch  was 
kept  in  for  kissing  the  little  girls  when  Emory  had  done 
the  kissing. 

Out  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  there  were  four  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  write,  or  spell. 
One  of  the  most  trying  things  to  bear  was  the  odor  of 
these  poor,  miserable  little  unwashed,  uncombed  ani- 
mals. Many  of  the  conditions  are  too  disgusting  to  men- 
tion. One  thing  that  tried  my  very  soul  was  their  habit 
of  soaking  their  heads  iu  castor  oil,  presumably  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  certain  inhabitants  thereof  less 
active  or  troublesome. 

*  »    * 

In  every  school  were  found  some  poor  miserable,  filthy, 
little  neglected  children.  The  community  was  very  poor. 
Many  of  these  children  were  fair  specimens  of  the  homes 
they  represented.  Frquently  I  visited  the  homes,  often 
being  amused  or  saddened  rather  than  entertained.  Some 
grown-up  children  were  sent  to  school  when  the  farm 
work  was  ended,  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  could  do  noth- 
ing at  home,  although  the  interested  visitor  could  see 
plenty  of  labor  needed  for  the  common  comforts  and  de- 
cencies of  life  that  might  well  have  occupied  their  time 
and  best  efforts.  But  the  awful  indolence  and  irrespon- 
sibility of  our  people  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  ignor- 
ance, their  squalor  and  melancholy.  They  sit  quietly  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  discomforts  and  dangers  to 
health,  seeming  to  regard  them  as  inevitable  and  having 
no  desire  to  better  them. 

*  *    * 

One  of  the  most  disheartening  things  is  a  lack  of  the 
basis  of  a  sound  and  sweet  home  life.  Marriage  seems 
often  an  ill-considered  and  unhappy  accident.  One  old 
couple  had  solved  its  difficult  problems  satisfactorily  by 
sullen  silence.  This  old  man  and  his  wife  had  lived  to- 
gether for  many  years  without  spealcing.  When  meal 
was  needed  in  the  pantry  she  would  hang  a  meal-sack  on 
his  chair  at  the  dining-table;  if  flour  was  needed  she 
would  hang  a  flour  sack.  Other  needed  articles  for 
household  comfort  were  obtained  in  like  manner.  At 
meal  times  she  put  at  his  plate  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass  of 
milk  and  one  of  water  in  order  that  his  wants  should  be 
supplied  without  need  of  any  request  to  her. 

Marriage  seems  as  often  a  sudden  impulse  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  affection  or  fore-thought.  Such  an  ill-assorted 
match  occurred  between  a  girl  and  boy  who  had  never 
seen  each  other  before  they  met  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  married  before  10  o'clocTi  in  the  evening.  This 
couple  was  divorced  in  a  few  weeks. 

There  were  three  little  children  in  school  whose  father 
aid  mother  were  divorced.  These  little  ones  did  the  slov- 
enly  work   of  their  miserable  home.     Their   father   was 
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devoted  to  them,  but  knew  not  their  real  needs.  They 
did  not  Icnow  that  a  mother  existed.  Their  soiled  and 
roughly  made  clothes  were  pathetic  witness  to  their  own 
fruitless  efforts.  In  pleasing  contrast  to  these,  some 
children  wore  comfortable  clothes  for  which  their  mother 
had  spun  the  thread  and  woven  the  cloth  and  knit  hose  of 
home-spun  wool.  Evidences  of  profound  sentiment  were 
rare  and  the  deep-rooted  affections  of  the  family  were  of- 
ten utterly  lacking  to  them.      Love  seemed  an  unknown 

tongue. 

*  *    * 

All  these  hopeless  and  disgusting  things  were  common 
amidst  the  most  exquisite  scenes  of  nature.  We  some- 
times went  to  a  baptizing  near  where  as  many  as  twenty- 
seven  candidates  were  immersed  at  a  time  in  a  river  of 
silvery  water,  bordered  with  weeping  willows  and  trail- 
ing vines,  an  unforgettable  scene  in  its  peace  and  beauty. 
«    «    * 

The  school  discipline  was  not  easy.  A  troublesome 
boy  of  twelve  was  constantly  taken  out  of  school  because 
the  teacher  had  attempted  to  correct  him.  He  ruled  the 
home  and  tried  to  rule  the  school.  These  parents  were 
more  childish  and  undisciplined  than  their  children.  The 
teacher  was  always  warned  that  she  must  whip,  but  this 
advice  was  apparently  intended  for  application  to  their 
neighbors'  children,  as  they  always  resented  any  discip- 
line for  their  own.  I  resorted  to  corporal  punishment 
only  a  few  times  in  my  nine  years'  experience.  Repeat- 
edly these  Illiterate  people  prescribed  methods  that  must 
be  used  In  the  school  and  condemned  methods  the  teacher 
was  using.  The  idea  of  teaching  a  child  to  read  that  did 
not  know  its  letters  was  perfectly  absurd  to  them,  and 
many  irate  parents  Insisted  on  the  A  B  C's  being  taught 
their  children. 

*  *    * 

Some  children  were  perfect  thieves  and  rogues.  One 
hoy  stole  pencils,  knives,  tobacco,  money,  burglarized 
houses  and  was  a  hopeless  thief.  He  spent  part  of  his 
time  in  school,  part  in  hiding,  and  the  remainder  in  Jail. 
Drunkenness  among  parents  caused  the  children  not  only 
its  natural  and  direct  consequences  of  suffering,  of  abuse, 
neglect,  fighting  and  quarreling  of  parents,  but  some  felt 
its  disgrace.  This  was  the  cause  of  two  girls'  (of  about 
sixteen  years)  quarreling,  the  final  result  being  a  free 
fight  In  school.  Emma  told  Maggie  that  her  father  made 
whiskey.  Maggie  retorted  that  Emma's  father  drank  it; 
others  joined  in  the  quarrel  and  a  regular  rough  house 
ensued.  The  girls  were  given  extra  work  to  keep  them 
quiet.  This  maddeend  Emma's  mother  to  the  highest 
pitch.  She  rushed  over  to  the  school,  too  angry  to  walk 
around  the  road.  She  ran  across  the  lields  knocking 
cotton-stalks  helter-skelter  and  dashed  into  the  school 
white  with  rage,  to  demand  an  explanation  of  her  daugh- 
ter's punishment.  The  children  stood  about,  scared  and 
trembling,  to  see  her  attack  the  tiny  little  teacher,  who, 
however,  greeted  her  calmly  and  began  with  exaggerated 
courtesy,  showing  the  school  as  if  hers  was  merely  a 
friendly  visit.  Finally  her  raged  oozed  out  somewhat 
harmlessly  without  any  very  terrifying  consequences,  and 
our  enraged  visitor  walked  quietly  off  up  the  road. 

*  *    * 

The  bailiff,  known  as  "Scandlous  Jim,"  came  once  to 
our  house  in  search  of  a  fugitive  murderer.  Too  drunk 
to  walk,  Scandlous  Jim  staggered  into  the  room.  Miss 
Lou,  a  large  strong  old  maid,' of  the  home,  took  his  gun 
and  gave  him  supper.  Scandlous  Jim  presented  a  two- 
gallon  jug,  insisting  that  the  ladies  have  some  whiskey — 
"the  best  ever  went  down  your  guzzle."  When  Miss  Lou 
had  poured  some  in  a  glass,  he  yelled  out  with  an  oath: 


"Pour  part  of  that  back  in  the  jug;  you've  got  the  last 
bit  of  my  whiskey." 

One  day  while  the  school  children  were  at  play  four 
men  passed  on  horseback  at  break-neck  speed,  cursing 
and  swearing  oaths  new  and  fearful  to  me.  This,  how- 
ever, being  an  every-day  occurrence,  the  children  laughed 
at  me  for  being  distressed  and  were  not  at  all  frightened. 
While  watering  their  horses  at  the  brook  near,  one  drunk- 
ard whipped  and  slashed  his  horse  unmercifully,  trying 
to  make  it  drink  after  the  animal  had  refused  to  drink 
more.  Its  rider  was  so  drunk  and  so  exhausted  from 
beating  the  horse  he  fell  into  the  water.  The  drunkards 
with  him  were  unable  to  drag  him  out,  but  after  a  stay 
of  one-half  hour  in  the  water,  he  finally  got  out  and  led 
off  his  horse  which  had  stood  patiently  waiting  all  this 
time,  and  went  off,  to  my  great  relief  at  the  cessation  of 
the  constant  and  terrible  stream  of  profanity. 

In  one  home  a  sick  man  when  ill  about  two  yeais  be- 
fore had  made  with  rough  home-made  tools  his  own  cof- 
fin. He  owned  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  had  some 
money  and  other  property.  The  man  is  now  well  and 
strong,  but  keeps  his  coffin. 

«    «    * 

Although  there  were  many  unhappy  aspects,  there  were 
many  pleasant  and  good  things  in  this  experience.  There 
was  a  little  pleasant  social  intercourse.  One  of  the  "best 
beaux"  of  the  neighborhood  was  Jim  Henry,  a  very  tall, 
gawky  boy,  with  clothes  much  too  small,  his  lank  limbs 
seemed  to  be  stretching  out  of  all  openings,  and  inch  or 
two  of  his  coarse  red  hose  were  visible,  his  hands  dangled 
a  half-foot  out  of  his  coat  sleeves,  his  hat  sitting  down  on 
his  hidden  ears  with  the  tilt  of  a  scare-crow's  hat.  Jim 
was  very  popular  with  the  young  ladies  of  his  class,  often 
accompanying  two  or  three  of  them  to  "all-day  to-do's" 
(as  they  call  all  day  singings,  picnics,  etc.)  Walking  be- 
side the  ladies  in  the  road,  he  would  lead  his  horse  which 
constantly  tried  to  steal  a  bite  of  the  ternpting  grass  by 
the  road-side,  but  was  prevented  by  its  master,  saying: 
"Come  up  hyar,  sar!  This  boss  do  lak  he  knewed  he 
never  would  git  nothin'  else  to  eat."  Although  his  looks 
and  accent  were  somewhat  quaint,  Jim  was  one  of  the 
model  hoys;  he  was  not  a  drunkard,  or  a  gambler,  or  a 
profane  person,  and  deservedely  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
favor  of  his  neighbors,  and  although  eighteen  years  only, 
was  sought  as  an  eligible  party  and  enjoyed  the  honors  of 
such  a  position. 

*  *    * 

As  summer  waned  and  harvest-time  came  most  of  the 
children  were  forced  to  leave  school  for  the  cotton  fields. 
School  must  be  closed  for  lack  of  pupils.  This  disheart- 
ening experience  was  repeated  every  year.  Many  chil- 
dren regretted  being  kept  away  from  school.  They  knew 
the  sore,  tired  backs  and  blistered  hands,  unfailing  re- 
sults of  cotton  picking;  and  some  had  seemed  to  gain 
enough  interest  in  their  work  and  in  the  school  life  to 
long  to  continue  it.  Many  of  these  children  had  had 
only  two  months'  rest  from  the  same  fields  they  now 
must  enter  again.  From  eight  to  ten  months  of  the  year 
these  puny,  stunted  little  ones  toiled,  with  only  two  or 
three  months  for  schooling,  laboring  with  tired  and  slug- 
gish brains,  that  could  understand  but  little.  A  number 
of  children  did  not  enter  school,  some  came  only  a  few 
days,  and  it  was  seldom  that  any  one  attended  regularly. 
In  their  irregular  intervals  of  absence  all  their  work 
would  be  forgotten  and  their  progress  delayed,  and  some- 
times their  training  was  a  discouraging  task. 

*  *    * 

Although  In  the  better  towns  there  are  good  schools 
and   able   teachers,   and   I   would   not   wish  to   emphasize 
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iindul}-  the  darker  aspects  of  remote  communities,  still 
ni}'  nine  years'  teaching  led  me  to  these  conclusions:  Ru- 
ral schools  suffer  from  the  following  causes:  — 

Poor  houses,  lack  of  trained  teachers  and  good  books, 
lack  of  co-operation  and  interest  among  patrons,  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  teachers  or  to  send  children  regularly  to 
school,  contentions  and  divisions,  no  authority  to  enforce 
the  teacher's  authority  or  to  administer  any  system,  and 


no  financial  hacking  to  secure  needed  equipment. 

The  few  that  are  interested  in  educating  their  children 
are  leaving  these  sections  or  sending  their  children  away 
to  be  educated.  Something  is  needed  here  besides  money. 
"What  all  the  world  is  needing" — great  personalities 
with  minds  and  hearts  to  create  within  these  people  a 
love  and  respect  for  h\imanity  and  the  higher  ideals  of 
life.      We  cannot  help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves. 


ATHLETICS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

By  Preston  Louis  Gray,  President   of  Bingham  School,  Mebane,  N.  C. 


By  "athletics,"  we  mean  the  physical  exercises,  sports, 
and  games  which  are  enjoyed  in  a  school.  When  we  use 
the  term,  "Discipline,"  we  refer  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  students  by  rules  and  regulations.  The  word, 
used  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  frequently  carries  with 
it  the  sense  of  correction  or  punishment,  as  in  the  sen- 
tence. "We  discipline  a  hoy  to  make  him  better."  At 
first  thought,  the  coupling  of  sports  in  any  way  with 
punishment,  would  appear  to  be  incongruous  and  anom- 
alous; hut,  upon  looking  further  into  the  matter,  wp 
find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary  we  find 
that  enjoyable  sports,  games,  and  physical  exercise 
have  a  positive  and  vitally  important  effect,  tending 
towards  a  wise  and  successful  administration  of  the  dis- 
cipline in  a  male  school. 

Pisci]<line  by  Sti'ategy. 

And.  first  of  all,  we  make  the  point  that  it  is  wise  to 
control  bo.Ns  with  as  little  unpleasantness  as  possible. 
We  once  had  a  teacher  who  maintained  that  friction 
between  teacher  and  boy  is  necessary  for  good  discipline. 
Xothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  may  indeed 
he  true  that  a  boy  can  be  made  to  keep  the  rules  by 
force,  and  this  may  be  necessary  in  a  few  cases;  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances  it  is  unnecessary,  ill-advised, 
and  costs  the  iirincipal  a  great  outlay  of  time,  patience, 
strain,  and  anxiety.  A  teacher  may  imagine  that  he 
does  not  care.  If  so,  he  deceives  himself;  for  unpleas- 
antness in  his  relations  with  the  students,  adds  a  weight 
to  the  many  that  he  is  already  called  upon  to  bear.  He 
may  beat  a  boy  into  submission  with  the  rod  or  confine 
him  until  he  is  punished;  but  both  plans  result  in  re- 
sponsibility and  trial  for  the  school  authorities.  At  tlie 
same  time  he  is  apt  to  make  the  boy  rebllious  and  de- 
fiant; if  not  openly,  then  in  secret — ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  school  at  the  first  opportunity  and  anxi- 
ous to  hatch  up  any  scheme  that  will  annoy  or  injure 
the  governing  powers. 

The  evil  results  of  harsh  rule  and  autocratic  law,  rig- 
idly enforced  by  the  governing  power  are  plainly  seen  in 
the  condition  existing  in  Russia  to-day.  And  the  same 
principle  will  produce  the  same  results  in  a  school.  How 
much  better  the  government  where  the  laws  are  enforced 
— fairly  and  s(|uarely  enforced — yet  in  kindness  and 
love,  and  wherever  possible  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
l)roval  of  the  governed.  In  war,  a  fortress  may  indeed 
be  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  superior  brute 
force  and  power;  but  it  is  captured  with  Ibe  loss  of 
many  lives  and  the  shedding  of  much  blood.  How  much 
better  to  capture  the  same  by  proper  and  appropriate 
strategy! 

.\n  linitiii:;  Howard  foi-  Ob.sorvance  of  School  Rules. 

In  the  government  of  a  school,  therefore,  we  hold  that 
it  is  wise  to  employ  tact  and  kindness  to  accomplish  the 
end  desired,  which  is  good  order  and  the  proper  observ- 


ance of  the  rules.  We  should  win  our  way  not  so  much 
by  the  iron  hand  and  the  mailed  Jist  as  by  kindly  means 
and  methods  and  the  use  of  every  plan  which  can  be 
brought  to  our  aid,  rather  than  by  the  punishment  of 
the  body  and  the  humiliation  of  the  mind.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  sports  and  games  as  an  aid  in  the  discipline, 
we  have  one  of  these  plans.  The  boys  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  these  sports.  It  is  natural  for  their  expanding 
young  lives  to  crave  the  open  air  and  those  enjoyable 
exercises  which  are  accompanied  by  a  hearty  laugh, 
bright  eye  and  smiling  face.  Boys  love  to  shout  and 
play,  and  this  is  proper.  It  is  in  proportion  as  they  love 
to  do  so  that  they  hate  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege, 
and  when  you  make  a  reasonable  observance  of  the 
rules  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
sports,  you  touch  them  in  a  tender  spot  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  hearken  and  heed.  "Thou  shalt  not," 
coupled  with  a  penalty  may  force  an  unwilling  obedi- 
ence: but  the  promise  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  delightful 
sport  as  a  reward  of  good  behavior,  accompanied  by  the 
fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  pleasure  upon  misconduct, 
will  work  wonders. 

.\n   Uninviting   Penalty   for   Disobedience. 

The  principle  of  moving  an  individual  and  obtaining 
the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  result,  by  appealing  to 
what  is  most  valued  by  the  individual,  is  evidently  true, 
and  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible,  for  we  find 
in  the  Book  of  .lob  that  when  God  calls  the  attention 
of  Satan  to  the  perfection  of  Job,  that  mighty  being  (a 
fallen  archangel  of  great  wisdom)  obtains  permission 
and  touches  Job  at  the  point  where  he  was  personally 
interested,  namely,  in  the  possession  of  his  flocks,  herds, 
home  and  children,  in  order  that  he  might  move  him 
to  curse  God.  In  other  words,  he  deprived  Job  of  what 
that  good  man  desired  to  possess,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
evil  purpose.  So  in  school,  deprive  a  boy  of  the  privil- 
ege of  enjoying  what  he  most  enjoys  unless  his  deport- 
ment and  application  are  reasonably  good.  Exclude 
from  the  school  athletic  teams  any  student  whose  aver- 
age of  deportment  and  scholarship  does  not  reach  the 
grade  of  "very  good."  Then  faithfully  enforce  the  rule, 
even  though  the  delinquent  student  is  the  best  player  on 
the  team,  and  the  enforcement  means  a  temporary  loss 
of  athletic  prestige.  The  best  plan  is  to  issue  the 
grades  on  studies  and  deportment  the  first  of  each 
month  and  post  them  on  ^he  bulletin  board,  the  rule 
being  that  those  whose  average  is  under  85  (which  gen- 
erally means  "very  good")  will  be  excluded  from  any 
of  the   athletic  teams. 

Athletic     Interests  Help  Normal  Conditions  of  Mind  and 
Body. 

Another  reason  why  "Athletics"  is  the  means  of  suc- 
cessful discipline  lies  in  this:  That  the  average  boy  in 
a   normal    condition    of   mind   and   body   is   much   more 
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easily  controllod  than  when  he  is  morbid,  sick,  sensitive 
and  delicate. 

The  existence  of  athletics  in  the  school  undonbtedly 
tends  to  make  healthful  hoys,  and  more  of  them.  The 
interest  which  competitive  games  excite,  brings  out  a 
larger  number  of  students  to  take  part  in  the  exercises 
and  results  in  the  development  of  youths  with  happy 
hearts  and  clear  heads,  ready  to  study  and  obey,  with 
surplus  energy  expended,  not  in  mischief-making,  but  in 
muscle  building. 

Excercise  gives  appetite  for  food,  and  appetite  satisfied 
brings  strength  without  irascibility,  pettishness,  com- 
plaints against  rules,  grumbling  or  moodishness.  In 
practice,  we  fiud  this  theory  true:  for  healthy,  hearty 
boys  are  generally  loyal  and  satisfied. 

We  venture  to  say  that  in  most  Preparatory  Schools, 
the  winter  months  are  most  trying  on  the  governing 
authorities.  It  is  paitly  so  because  of  the  confinement 
of  hearty  hoys  indoors,  without  the  safety  valve  of  ath- 
letics to  blow  off  the  steam  of  animal  energy.  October, 
however,  is  the  mouth  when  Ihe  responsibility  of  the 
discipline  is  lightest.  The  reason  again  is  apparent. 
That  fine  month  of  sun-shiny  days,  blue  skies  and  crisp 
and  bracing  atmosphere,  is  the  glory  of  out-of-door  sport. 
Thus  we  can  see  the  importance  of  physical  exercises — 
when  wisely  conducted  and  regulated,  and  their  close 
connection  with  the  discipline  of  a  boy's  school. 

It  is  only  when  interest  in  athletics  crowds  out  the 
proper  studiousness  that  it  becomes  a  menace  rather 
than  an  aid  in  the  discipline.  To  guard  against  this 
great  danger,  the  competitive  contests  should  be  limited 
in  number  and  be  held  as  far  as  possible  on  the  school 
holidays. 

It  is  well  to  employ  teachers  with  some  alhletic  ability,, 
but  in  all,  except,  perhaps,  (he  Physical  Director,  their 
physical  acquirements  should  be  subordinate  to  their 
scholarship  and  Christian  character. 

All  Aid  to  Morality  and   tiood   Heidtli. 

Another  truth  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  that 
a  busy  set  of  boys  is  generally  a  happy  and  easily  discip- 
lined body.  A  boy  cannot  well  study  all  day.  The 
morning  hours  are  necessarily  filled  with  study.  And  so, 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  should  be  given  over 
to  pleasant  out-of-door  life;  the  whole  day  being  thus 
occupied — and  fully  occupied — not  altogether  with  work; 
but  with   work  relieved  with  play. 

All  rules  and  discipline  against  immorality  are  helped, 
in  their  enforcement,  by  athletics;  for  we  believe  that 
boys  who  sit  idly  and  lazil.v  aro\ind  in  an  inactive  state, 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  low,  iniiiure,  unclean  of  speech 
and  thought,  than  the  hearty  fellows  in  the  football  rush 
or  those  contending  in  an  exciting  baseball  battle. 

The  rules,  too,  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
and  other  harmful  indulgences,  which  steal  success  from 
the  contestants  for  physical  honors — all  of  these  regula- 
tions are  helped  out  by  athletics  properly  conducted,  for 
the  athletic  pledge,  which  should  be  taken  by  the  appli- 
cants for  places  on  the  team,  where  possible,  denies  the 
use  of  such  poisons  to  the  players. 

The  Advantages  .Suniinarized. 

Thus  we  see  (1)  That  athletics  aid  in  the  discipline 
in  a  powerful  manner  and  avoids  friction,  which  results 
from  harsher  methods. 

(2)  The  privilege  of  playing  being  made  dependent 
upon  good  conduct  touches  them  at  a  point  where  they 
are  personally  and  deeply  interested,  and  hence  is  apt  to 
be  regarded. 

(3)  The  fostering  and  encouragement  of  sports  and 


games,  in  reason,  develops  normal  condition  of  mind  and 
body — in  which  state  a  boy  may  be  controlled  and  wisely 
directed  with  vastly  more  ease. 

(4)  It  enables  the  Principal  to  keep  the  students  in- 
terested and  occupied,  which  itself  tends  to  good  discip- 
line. 

(5)  Properly  conducted  athletics,  in  which  the  players 
are  out  upon  a  pledge,  is  a  help  in  the  discipline  and  in 
the  enforcement  of  rules  against  the  use  of  tobacco; 
against  immorality,  and  other  harmful  indulgences. 


A  Boy's  Interest  in  North  Carolina  History. 

The  following  letter,  received  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
Secretary  to  the  State  Historical  Commission,  is  interest- 
ing, and  well  worth  pviblishing: 

SummerfieUl,  X.   C.,  Feb.   lu,   I'.ilO. 
Mr.  K.  I).  \V.  Connor, 
Raleigh,  N.  C 

Dear  Sir: — By  this  time  '  guess  you  have  forgotten  the 
little  boy  that  wrote  to  you  last  spring,  asking  for  a 
picture  of  King  George  and  Queen  Charlolte.  I  waited 
patiently  but  the  picture  never  came.  Perhaps  the 
printer  would  not  print  it,  or  perhaps  it  got  lost  in  the 
mail. 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  history  since  I  wrote  to 
you.  I  went  with  papa  to  Guilford  battle-ground  last 
Fourth  of  .Inly.  I  saw  two  monuments  unveiled;  one  to 
Dr.  Caldwell.  I  saw  several  monuments  that  are  pictured 
in  the  North  Carolina  history,  and  in  the  museum  I  saw 
Col.  Stuart's  sword,  and  Sidney's  gun.  which  he  claimed 
killed  Col.  Ferguson,  and  many  Indian  weapons. 

On  the  ITth  of  .Tuly,  I  went  on  an  excursion  to  Rich- 
mond. Papa  and  t  wont  out  to  Hollywood  Cemetery 
where  we  saw  Davis'  grave  and  his  children's  graves  and 
the  grave  of  General  Lee  and  many  other  interesting 
places.  That  evening  we  saw  Chief  .lustice  Marshall's 
home  and  the  Confederate  Capitol  and  Washington's 
grand  monument  and  General  Lee's  monument  and  Gen. 
.1.  E.  B.  Stuart's  and  Gen.  Stonewall  .Jackson's,  which 
faced  south  toward  the  Confederate  Capitol,  and  near 
its  base  were  cut  the  words: 

"There  is  .Tackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall." 

I  went  out  to  the  old  Soldiers'  Home,  where  I  saw 
.Jackson's  horse  stuffed  and  a  saddle  on  it.  Several  old 
Confederate  cannon  were  there  and  one  of  the  old  sol- 
diers gave  me  a  picture  of  the  Home.  In  St.  Paul's 
church  I  sat  in  the  seat  where  Davis  and  Lee  sat,  and 
in  St.  .John's  I  stood  where  Patrick  Henry  made  his 
famous  speech.     That  was  a  grand  trip  for  me. 

We  are  going  to  have  patriotic  exercises  at  niir  school 
on  the  22nd  of  February.  I  am  going  to  recite  "Inde- 
pendence Bell"  and  "Our  Country."  I  am  also  going  to 
draw  the  North  Carolina  flag  on  the  board  with  colored 
chalk.  Mamma  ordered  me  Hill's  North  Carolina  His- 
tory from  the  publishers  and  they  sent  me  two  little 
State  flags.  I  like  to  play  with  them.  I  thought  I'd  ask 
you  where  to  read  about  our  State  flag — I  want  to  know 
who  pictured  the  flag,  where  it  was  first  made,  and  first 
used.     I  know  what  the  dates  on  it  stand  for. 

I  would  still  like  to  see  the  pictures  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Charlotte.  I  hope  some  day  I  can  go  to 
Raleigh  and  see  the  monuments  there  and  meet  you. 
My  little  brother  shook  hands  with  you  one  time  at 
Wentworth.  Sincerely   yours, 

RUSSELL  D.   SMALL. 

P.  S. — My  address  now  is  Summerfield,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
box  61.  I  am  over  here  going  to  a  seven-month's  school. 
I  wrote  from  home  before. 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  LIGHTEN  THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

By   Mary   Callum   Wiley,   Winston    Graded    Scliools. 


Every  teacher  knows,  as  a  superintendent  once  remark- 
ed to  his  teachers,  that  the  day's  work  is  not  done  when 
the  teacher  turns  her  back  in  the  afternoon  on  the  school- 
room. It  is  the  quiet  planning  at  night,  in  the  restful 
atmosphere  of  the  home,  that  counts  so  much  in  the  next 
day's  recitations.  Some  teachers  plan  their  work  for 
the  week  Saturday  after  Saturday,  but  we  have  found 
that  better  results  arS  obtained  if  the  teacher  comes  daily 
before  her  class  with  her  work  fresh  in  her  mind. 
*    *    » 

Fifteen  minutes  in  the  school-room  in  the  morning, 
quietly  thinking  over  the  day's  work,  is  worth  an  hour 
after  school  when  the  teacher  is  fagged  out  in  body  and 
mind,  when  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  close  and 
heavy,  and  the  wearied  spirit  refuses  to  rise  to  en- 
thusiasm. It  pays  to  be  in  the  school-room  when  the 
children  come  in  in  the  morning,  to  greet  each  one  with 
a  pleasant  good-morning,  to  start  off  the  day's  work  by 
having  the  room  ventilated,  the  fire  buring  brightly,  the 
blackboards  all  ready  for  use.  It  pays  for  the  teacher  to 
put  aside  the  period  from  half-past  eight  to  nine  for  the 
children,  to  let  them  feel  that  at  that  time  they  may 
come  to  her  with  their  difficulties,  that  they  may  get  help 
on  any  subject  on  which  they  need  help.  It  is  during 
this  morning  period  that  the  teacher  learns  to  know  her 
pupils  personally,  to  get  the  touch  of  home  life  that  is  so 
necessary  in  the  school-room.  Not  that  the  morning 
period  is  the  time  for  general  conversation  and  disorder; 
on  the  contrary,  it's  the  quiet  study  period  for  the  day. 
It's  the  coming,  one  by  one,  of  the  pupils  for  the  confi- 
dential word  from  their  teacher,  for  the  individual  touch. 
It  is  well  to  use  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  period  for  the 
putting  away  of  work,  for  the  arranging  of  books  neatly 
inside  desks  and  outside,  for  the  collecting  of  exercises. 
So  that  when  the  gong  taps  at  nine,  the  children  are  in 
position,   ready  for  opening  exercises. 

To   the  inexperienced  teacher,  this   period   of  opening 


exercises  is  the  most  trying  of  the  day.  More  depends 
upon  it  than  at  first  thought  one  would  imagine.  Songs, 
sung  ia  good  time  and  with  spirit,  recitations  in  concert, 
Bible  verses,  memory  gems,  do  much  to  inculcate  a  class 
spirit.  The  giving  of  news  awakens  interest,  the  telling 
of  a  real  good  joke  or  a  funny  story,  gives  the  class  a 
hearty  laugh  and  clears  the  atmosphere. 
*  *  * 
Then  begins  the  real  work  of  the  day.  The  teacher, 
quiet,  cheerful,  enthusiastic,  unconsciously  diffuses  her 
spirit  over  the  class.  "One  thing  at  a  time,  and  that 
well  done,"  is  the  motto  she  ever  bears  in  mind.  Through 
experience  she  has  learned  the  things  that  help  in  her 
daily  work. 

(1)  Being  blind  at  times,  though  in  reality  seeing  all. 

(2)  Paying  attention  to  details,  such  as  marching  in 
strict  time,  having  set  signals  for  getting  out  books, 
marching  to  the  board,  rising,  etc. 

(3)  Putting  down  the  beginning  of  trouble. 

(4)  Using  the  "'ounce  of  prevention." 

(5)  Keeping  the  'bad  boy"  busy. 

(6)  Giving  the  hands  something  to  do. 

(7)  Attending  to  the  ventilation  of  the  room. 

(8)  Resting  weary  limbs  by  calisthenic  exercises, 
marching,   etc. 

(9)  Renewing  tired  minds  by  occasional  song  or  merry 
round  or  story. 

(10)  Striving  to  keep  each  pupil  busy,  happy,  and 
quiet. 

(11)  Teaching  with  the  understanding. 

(12)  Not  taking  things  for  granted. 

(13)  Using  the  old  knowledge  in  presenting  the  new, 
building  on  what  the  child  has. 

(14)  Seeing  things  through  the  child's  eye. 

(15)  Commending  the  good,  rather  than  fault-finding, 
with  the  bad. 

(16)  Expecting  the  best  and  accepting  only  the  best. 


TEACHING  PUPILS  TO  THINK  IN  THE  RECITATION. 

By  Miss  Mae  Wood  Winslow,  of  the  Hertford  Graded  Schools. 


As  teaching  children  to  think  Is  the  highest  aim  of 
education,  aiiu  thinking  in  the  recitation  is  the  means 
by  which  we  must,  in  a  measure,  reach  this  end,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  give  this  matter  our  deepest  consideration. 
When  we  reflect  a  moment  and  realize  that  the  power  of 
consecrated  thought  and  the  ability  to  make  one's  mind 
do  the  work  required  of  it  are  the  fundamentals  of  use- 
fulness and  true  greatness,  then  it  is  that  the  importance 
of  this  task  rushes  over  us,  and  our  sensibilities  are  stag- 
gered by  the  consciousness  of  the  rugged  path  that  awaits 
us,  poorly  equipped  soldiers  as  we  are. 

In  getting  away  from  the  age  in  which  the  child  did 
all  the  work,  the  tendency  is  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
which  is  a  more  serious  error  than  the  first  state,  for  the 
survivors  of  that  early  test,  as  Hamilton  says,  did  make 
strong  and  noble  men.  In  the  latter  case,  the  child's 
brain  remains  practically  unused,  and  being  in  a  passive 
state,  naturally  retains  a  few  of  the  agreeable  and  easily 
remembered  facts  that  fall  from  the  teacher's  lips.  As 
for  real  work,  the  teacher  does  it  all  and  is  soon  out  of 
the  race,  and  the  child  is  more  unprepared  for  the  battle 
of  life  and  less  educated,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression, 
than  if  his  only  means  of  instruction  had  been  the  Blue- 


Back  Speller.  To  strike  the  medium  between  these  two 
extremes,  to  make  the  subject  matter  just  attractive  and 
interesting  enough  to  lure  the  child  into  using  his  own 
mind  to  find  out  more  about  the  subject — that  is  the 
highest  round  of  the  ladder.  Possibly,  when  the  teacher 
is  required  to  do  so  much  thinking  in  finding  suitable 
material,  presenting  it  In  the  best  manner,  and  stopping 
Just  at  the  right  moment,  it  may  become  contagious  and 
the  child  catch  something  of  the  spirit.  It  is  possible 
that  the  main  reason  we  have  not  had  more  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  child  is  because  the  same  process  has  been 
lacking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  instruction  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  recitation  and  the  question  the  only 
means  of  rousing  interest  or  imparting  or  testing  know- 
ledge. Being  on  the  borderland  between  mechanical  and 
experimental  teaching,  my  views  of  these  subjects  are 
naturally  meager.  When  I  say  that  I  have  tried  to  make 
my  pupils  think  for  themselves  and  go  into  the  cause 
and  effect  of  things;  to  realize  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
everything,  and  that  that  reason  can  be  stated  by  each 
individual  for  himself  in  his  own  way;  and  that  I  do  try, 
with  little  visible  success,  to  ask  questions  that  will  make 
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the  pupils  use  their  too  greatly  unused  minds,  then  I  have 
said  what  I  can  say. 

Hamilton's  Ideas  about  observation  as  a  source 
of  knowledge  are  good,  I  think.  In  this  connection,  cur- 
rent events  are  a  help.  If  we  could  only  get  children  to 
realize  that  they  are  not  being  taught  things  out  of  a 
book,  but  real,  living  truths  about  things  that  have  hap- 
pened, are  happening  and  will  happen  again,  then  the 
burden  of  our  work  would  be  made  lighter.  How  to  do 
this  is  another  question  and  one  upon  which  it  will  pay 
us  to  think  more. 

Oh,  for  something  tangible  in  this  world  of  lovely 
sounding  theories,  and  for  some  well  known  paths  by 
which  we  might  reach  the  land  of  the  philosophical 
teacher  and  the  earnest,  thoughtful  pupil. 


Program  of  N.  C.  Teachers'  Assembly. 

(Continued   from  Page   11) 

Friday  Morning,  June  17. 

Topic:    RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  ADAPTING  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  TO   THE 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 

Paper:  In  the  Middle  Western  States — L.  D.  Harvey, 
President  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

Paper:  In  the  Southern  States — O.  B.  Martin,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERIXTEXDEXCE. 

Joint  session  of  City  and  County  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation: Harry  Howell,  Superintendent  City  Schools  of 
High  Point,  President  City  Superintendents'  Association; 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
President  County  Superintendents'  Association,  Presi- 
dents. 

General  Topic:      Economy  in  the  Elementary  Course  of 
Study. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  15. 

Topic:     THE   COURSE    OP    STUDY    IN   THE   ELEMEN- 
TARY CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Papers:  Geography  in  the  City  Schools — W.  D.  Car- 
michael,  Superintendent  Durham  City  Schools.  Arithme- 
tic in  the  City  School — Charles  L.  Coon,  Superintendent 
Wilson  City  Schools;  History  in  the  City  School — Harry 
Howell,  Superintendent  High  Point  City  Schools.  Lan- 
guage in  the  City  School — E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  College. 

Thursday  Sloming,  June  16. 

Topic:     THE    COURSE   OF   STUDY    IN   THE    ELEMEN- 
TARY RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Papers:  Geography  in  the  Rural  School — C.  W.  Mas- 
sey.  Superintendent  Durham  County  Schools.  Arithmetic 
in  Rural  Schools — T.  R.  Foust,  Superintendent  Guilford 
County  Schools.  History  in  Rural  School — B.  B.  Dough- 
erty, Superintendent  Watauga  County  Schools.  Lan- 
guage in  the  Rural  School — A.  C.  Reynolds,  Superinten- 
dent  Buncombe    County    Schools. 

Discussion:    Led  by  L.  D.  Harvey 

Friday  Morning,  June  17. 

Topic:     SUPERVISION  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Paper:  Supervision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Ru- 
ral Schools — Miss  Jessie  Field,  Superintendent  Page 
County  Schools,  Iowa. 

Paper:  The  Freedom  of  the  Teacher  and  the  Authority 
of  the  Superintendent  in  Relation  to  the  Supervision  of 


the  Course  of  Study^J.  A.  Bivins,  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PRINCIPALS. 

Harry  Harding,  City  Schools  of  Charlotte,  President. 
Wednesday  Morning,   June   15. 

General  Topic:    THE  PLAYGROUND. 

Paper:  The  Playground  as  a  Factor  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Esprit  de  Corps  of  the  School — P.  E.  Seagle, 
Wilmington  High  School. 


Topic: 


Thursday  Morning,  June  16. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AS  A  SUPERVISOR. 


Paper:  What  Can  a  Principal  Do  to  Promote  the 
Efficiency  of  His  Teaching  Force?  W.  W.  Watney,  Ashe- 
ville  City  Schools. 

Paper:  What  Can  the  Teacher  Do  to  Promote  the 
Efficiency  of  the  Principal's  Work? — Mrs.  M.  B.  Terrell, 
Raleigh  City  Schools. 

Friday  Morning,  ,Iune  17. 

Topic:      PROBLEMS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Paper:  In  What  Way  Can  the  Principal  Aid  in  Secur- 
ing Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attendance? — W.  C. 
Allen,  Waynesville  City  Schools. 

Paper:  What  Shall  b©  Done  With  Pupils  Who  Are 
Delinquent  in  Their  Classes  Because  of  Irregularity  of 
Attendance — W.   C.    Rankin,   Durham   City   Schools. 


Annual  Session  of  the  Woman's  Association  for  tlie  Bet- 
terment of  Public  School-Houses  and  Grounds 
in  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  HoUowell,  Goldsboro,  President. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  .Tune  15. 

Report  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 
Reports  of  County  Associations. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Thursday  Afternoon,   June  16. 

Report  of  the  Field  Secretary. 
Reports    of   County   Associations. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Plan  of  Work. 
Friday  Afternoon,  June   17. 
Report  of  Committees. 
Election  of  Officers. 


ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS. 


Let  me  tell  the  stories  and  I  care  not  who  writes  the 
text-books. — G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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The  most  important  consideration  in  all  school  work 
is  to  develop  strong,  vigorous  individuals.  The  siibject 
matter  is  of  secondar.v  importance. 


Copies  of  the  program  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who 
desires  them.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary, R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


In  the  Educational  Conference  at  Little  Rock,  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  school  garden  rightly 
managed  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture. 


Before  leaving  home  teachers  should  make  careful 
inquiry  from  the  local  ticket  agents  as  to  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  trains  in  Asheville,  and  if  possible,  avoid 
reaching  the  city  on  late  night  trains. 


■\Ve  should  send  a  good  delegation  to  Boston  in  July. 
The  president  of  the  National  Education  Association  is 
a  North  Carolinian,  and  we  should  be  with  him  when 
he  calls  that  convention  to  order. 


Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp.  in  discussing  agricultural  education, 
said  that  a  good  English  education  is  the  most  important 
consideration,  and  that  if  this  or  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture is  to  be  neglected,  by  all  means  let  it  be  the 
latter. 


AVhat  are  the  legal  technicalities  involved  between  the 
States  and  the  United  States  in  the  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  Tonnage?  This  is  a  question  that  was  asked 
a  seventh-grade  student  in  American  history.  What  do 
you  think  of  it? 


Mr.  W.  C.  Warfield,  who  has  been  the  Southern  man- 
ager of  Macmillan  Company  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
served  his  connection  with  this  company  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  Southern  manager  of  the  World  Book 
Company. 


After  reading  thi.s  number  of  North  Cai-olinn  Kduca- 
(ioii  hand  it  to  some  friend  who  is  not  a  subscriber. 
Tell   your   friends   to   write   tg   thg   Secretary   of   the   As- 


sembly   for    copies    of  the  program. 
D.  AV.   Connor,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 


His  address  is  R. 


Teachers  should  be  certain  to  make  inquiry  at  their 
local  ticket  offices  about  the  rates  to  Asheville,  at  least 
ten  days  before  they  are  ready  to  buy  tickets.  Every 
year  some  teacher  has  trouble  over  her  (or  his)  ticket 
by  failure  to  take  this  simple  precaution. 


Much  trouble  and  worry  will  be  avoided  if  teachers 
will  engage  board  before  leaving  home.  Do  not  put 
this  off  too  long,  .\sheville  is  full  of  visitors  in  ,lune. 
and  boarding  houses  are  crowded.  It  may  require  two 
or  three  letters  to  different  parties  before  you  can 
arrange  a   suitable   place. 


The  management  of  the  Assembly  will  have  a  local 
agent  in  Asheville  to  secure  board,  to  whom  letters 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  will  be  referred.  The  author- 
ities of  the  Assembly  do  not  guarantee  to  locate  teach- 
ers at  suitable  boarding  places,  hut  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  do  so,  when  application  is  made  in  ample  time. 


Of  course  you  wish  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
in  Asheville.  If  you  do  not  expect  to  gain  anything 
may  be  you  can  contribute  something.  It  you  have  a 
curious  sensation  that  you  can  do  neither,  by  all  means 
stay  at  home.  But  be  honest  all  the  way  through. 
What  right  have  you  to  apply  for  your  present  position? 


There  are  14  4  active  members  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly for  1910.  This  is  an  increase  in  active  members 
over  1909  of  18.  Active  members  are  those  who  pay 
their  annual  fee  on  or  before  February  1st  of  each  year. 
Those  who  do  not  pay  their  fee  until  they  get  to  the 
Assembly  are  associate  members.  They  pay  the  same 
fee,  $2.00,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  active  members 
except  the  right  to  vote  in  the  business  sessions  and  to 
hold  office.  All  members  are  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  Annual  Proceedings,  containing  the  papers  and  ad- 
dresses delivered   before   the  various  departments. 


MITUAIj    advantages     IX     "MIXIN"." 

A  distinguished  college  professor,  with  a  national 
reputation  for  learning,  was  once  spending  his  vacation 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  near  Asheville. 
While  out  on  a  tramp  one  day,  he  met  a  rather  rough 
looking  specimen  of  mountaineer,  who  probably  for 
effect,  assumed  more  roughness  of  manner  and  illiteracy 
of  speech  than  he  really  had.     He  said  to  the  professor: 

"I  s'pose  you'uns  down  to  the  collidge  knows  some 
things  that  we'uns  in  the  mountins  don't  know." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  learned  man,  "I  think  that  is  un- 
doubtedly  true." 

"An',  I  s'pose,"  continued  the  other,  "that  we'uns  in 
the  mountins  knows  some  things  that  you'uns  in  the  col- 
lidge don't  know." 

"Well,"  admitted  the  professor,  rather  reluctantly,  "I 
guess   maybe    that's    true,    too." 

"Then,"  said  the  mountain  philosopher,  "mixin'  larns 
both." 

Go  to  Asheville  in  .Tune.  Attend  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly. No  matter  how  learned  you  are,  you  will  find 
that  "mlxin'  larns  both." 
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"BACK  TO  THE  FARM"  PROPAGANDA 


The  Little  Rock  Conference  demonstrated  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  school  men  have  too  narrow  an  idea  of  edu- 
cation as  a  rule.  We  have  recently  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Supt.  C.  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson,  which  is  so 
much  to  the  point  that  it  is  here  given: 

"For  one,  I  believe  that  school  and  life  ought  to  be 
nearer  together.  But  we  ought  to  understand  that  life 
means  more  than  the  things,  the  material  things,  of 
somebody's  circumscribed  little  rural  school  district.  It 
means  more  than  an  atmosphere  of  cotton,  corn,  pota- 
toes, hams  and  cabbage.  Connecting  the  school  with  life 
does  not  mean  'You  must  stay  on  the  farm,  you  must 
not  move  to  town,  you  must  not  be  captious  of  industry, 
you  must  be  content  with  the  place  and  the  work  you 
were  born  to.  We  will  fix  your  environment  during  your 
early  years  so  that  you  will  desire  to  stay  where  you 
were  born,  on  the  farm.  We  will  suppress  the  world 
call,  if  it  ever  conies  to  you  country  children,  by  an  ed- 
ucational process,  supported  by  State  taxation.' 

"All  this  soundsmightily  like  the  caste  ideas  of  the 
ancient  world.  But  I  do  not  see  how  this  propaganda 
can  mean  anything  else.  By  this  time  it  looks  like  w-e 
all  might  be  able  to  see  the  elementary  education  which 
includes  less  than  the  world  ideas  of  religion,  geography, 
arithmetic,  rural  science,  rural  physiology  and  sanita- 
tion, rural  geography  and  rural  everything  else  is  one- 
sided education  at  best.  Such  education  leaves  out 
many  of  the  things  which  have  made  our  life  what  it  is. 
But,  shall  that  be  done  in  order  that  our  branch  of  life 
have  a  boost;  that  we  may  have  more  people  to  work 
for  others?  ' 

If  there  is  one  pedagogical  truth  in  which  I  believe 
more  than  another  it  is  that  expressed  by  Paul  when 
he  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  some  prophets, 
some  apostles,  some  preachers,  some  teachers,  and  the 
like.  Evidently  he  meant  that  some  people  have  talents 
for  different  work;  that  the  individual  cauacities  of 
men  are  to  be  considered  in  determining  their  life  voca- 
tions. The  butcher's  son  may  be  an  embryo  poet.  The 
farmer's  son  may  be  a  captain  of  industry  in  embryo; 
the  farmer's  daughter  may  be  a  Clara  Barton  or  a  Fran- 
ces Willard.  But  we  are  going  to  "fix  up"  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  environment  of  the  farmer's  school  so 
that  these  embryo  aspirations  and  gifts  may  never  be 
materialized,  unless  we  get  a  broader  view  of  elementary 
education  than  it  seems  some  of  our  modern  experts 
possess. 

"In  the  elementary  school,  it  does  not  yet  appear  what 
the  children  shall  be.  This  is  the  time  and  the  place 
to  put  the  children  in  relation  to  the  world  life,  not  the 
time  or  the  place  to  fix  up  "atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment" for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  future  voca- 
tion; rather  the  time  and  the  place  to  find  out  aptitudes 
and  capacities  and  direct  them,  respecting  the  individu- 
ality which  God  has  given  to  every  child. 

"The  reason  why  agriculture  and  other  like  sub,iects 
ought  to  be  in  our  elementary  schools  is  apparent.  The 
elementary  course  of  study  must  be  as  broad  as  all  life 
or  it  will  fail  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  some.  Bui 
when  any  subject  is  put  in  the  elementary  school  in 
order  to  manufacture  an  atmosphere  that  will  thus 
early  fix  my  child's  vocation,  possibly  contrary  to  that 
child's  individual  capacity,  for  one,  I  desire  to  enter  my 
protest. 

"Make  the  course  of  study  as  broad  as  you  please.  Dis- 
cover and  train  every  talent  God  has  given  the  child- 
ren. When  that  is  done,  we  shall  have  farmers,  poets, 
prophets,  teachers,  priests  of  religion,  alll  coming  from 
the  same  school,  be  it  country  or  city.  God  will  not  fail 
to  make  enough  men,  as  they  are  needed,  to  do  the 
world's  work.  He  needs  no  pedagogical  information 
on  how  to  make  children,  or  how  many  of  any  one  class 


ought  to  be  made.  But  we  teachers  are  in  sore  need 
of  knowing  how  to  train  the  children  God  makes  so  that 
they  will  not  be  molded  into  the  wrong  vocation.  In  a 
word,  our  elementary  education  must  be  broader  than 
any  class,  and  those  who  would  mold  it  any  where 
for  class  purposes  are  not  following  the  plain  path  of 
reason  and   common  sense." 


While  other  publishers  are  printing  books  on  "How  to 
Observe  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,"  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  outdoes  itself  (see  the  April  number)  in  a  start- 
lingly  impressive  plea,  by  illustration  for  a  safe  and  sane 
observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Those  pictures  of  the 
little  fingerless  hands,  the  bandaged  eyes  that  have  no 
more  sight,  the  cripples  who  must  carry  crutches  through 
life — all  because  of  the  perilous  folly  of  indulging  in 
fireworks,  are  bound  to  set  a  vast  number  of  people  to 
thinking  about  putting  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  foolish- 
ness. Xo  wonder  the  schools  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land are  taking  steps  to  end  the  business  at  once. 


A  Correction  by  Mr.  Mills. 

Messrs.  Editors:  In  reporting  my  paper  read  at  the 
City  Superintendents'  Meeting  in  Durham,  Mr.  Brooks 
inadvertently,  I  am  sure,  made  me  say  something  that  is 
probably  not  true.  I  said  that  the  country  schools  show 
percentage  of  attendance  of  enrollment,  and  not  a  higher 
perecntage  of  attendance  than  the  town  schools. 

Louisburg,  N.  C.  W.  R.  MILLS. 


The  Oldest  of  all  Writing-Tracks. 

"I  wish  I  could  go  West  and  join  the  Indians  so  that 
I  should  have  no  lessons  to  learn,"  said  an  unhappy 
small  boy  who  could  discover  no  atom  of  sense  or  pur- 
pose in  any  of  the  three  R's. 

"You  never  made  a  greater  mistake,"  said  the  scribe. 
"For  the  young  Indians  have  many  hard  lessons  from 
their  earliest  days.  Hard  lessons  and  hard  punishments. 
With  them  the  dread  penalty  of  failure  is  'go  hungry  un- 
til you  win,'  and  no  harder  task  have  they  than  their 
reading  lesson.  Not  twenty-six  characters  are  to  be 
learned  in  this  exercise,  but  a  thousand;  not  cleai^ 
straight  print  are  they,  but  dim,  washed-out,  crooked 
traces;  not  indoors  on  comfortable  chairs,  with  a  patient 
teacher  always  near,  but  out  in  the  forest,  often  alone 
and  in  every  kind  of  weather,  they  slowly  decipher  their 
letters  and  read  sentences  of  the  oldest  writing  on  earth 
— a  style  so  old  that  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt,  the  cylin- 
ders of  Nippur,  and  the  drawings  of  the  Cavemen  are 
as  things  of  to-day  in  comparison — a  writing  indeed 
that  is  older  than  mankind — the  one  universal  script — 
the  tracks  in  the  mud,  dust,  or  snow. 

"These  are  the  inscriptions  that  every  hunter  must 
Itarn  to  read  infallibly,  and  be  they  strong  or  faint, 
straight  or  crooked,  simple  or  over-written  with  many 
n  puzzling  diverse  phrase,  he  must  decipher  and  fol- 
low them  quickly,  unerringly,  if  there  is  to  be  a  success- 
ful ending  to  the  hunt  which  provides  his  daily  food. 

"This  is  the  reading  lesson  of  the  young  Indian,  and 
it  is  a  style  that  will  never  become  superseded.  The 
naturalist  also  must  acquire  some  measure  of  proficiency 
in  the  ancient  art.  Its  usefulness  is  perennial  to  the 
student  of  wild  life;  without  it  he  would  know  little  of 
the  people  of  the  wood." — Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  In 
Country  Life  in  America. 
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OUR    KINDERGARTEN    EXCHANGE 

Conducted  by  Miss  Mary   E.  Wright,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Dogwood  Blossoms  for  the  Drawing  Lesson 

I  have  found  dogwood  blossoms  so  useful  that  I  want 
to  give  my  experience. 

The  four  petals,  coming  out  from  the  center  "by  oppo- 
sites,"  are  so  large  and  free  from  detail  that  they  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  free  drawing  from  Nature.  After 
looking  at  a  blossom,  and  talking  about  it  with  my  kin- 
dergarten, I  put  it  up  in  full  view  of  the  class,  and  with 
a  lead  pencil  they  drew  it  on  a  piece  of  water-color 
paper.  Then  they  put  a  smooth  wash  (water  color)  on 
the  pap&r,  leaving  the  flower  white.  Their  work  was 
very  effective.  I  used  the  green  paint  and  it  was  es- 
pecially pretty,  with  the  green  centers,  and  darker  green 
stems.     The  children  liked  it  very  much. 

M.  E.  W. 


Sitting  on  the  Floor 

Will  some  one  offer  a  practical  suggestion  for  sitting 
on  the  floor?  I  do  feel  the  need  of  that  privilege  in  game 
time  and  also  in  story  hour,  and  yet  it  seems  impossible 
to  keep  the  floor  in  such  condition  that  the  children  can 
sit  on  it  without  soiling  their  clothing. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestion  practical  for 
use  in  a  large  kindergarten.  M.  E.  W. 


Let  as  many  kindergartners  as  possibly  can,  try  to  meet 
in  Asheville  during  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  I  feel  that 
it  would  help  us  all  to  know  the  co-workers  in  our  de- 
partment of  education  in  North  Carolina. 


Make  this  page  your  kindergarten  exchange  by  writing 
to  it  every  good  suggestion  you  can  think  of. 


The  Kindergarten  of  the  Washington  Schools. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Something  about  our  kindergarten 
may  interest  a  number  of  the  readers  of  North  Carolina 
Education.  This  department  was  added  to  our  public 
school  system  last  September. 

To  begin  with,  we  secured  one  of  the  best  teachers 
obtainable.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wright,  of  Parkersburg,  N.  C. 
Miss  Wright  had  thorough  training  for  her  work  in 
Boston,  Mass.  She  is  a  sister  of  Pres.  R.  H.  Wright,  of 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have  the  only  public 
kindergarten  in  North  Carolina.  Because  of  this  fact 
other  school  men,  and  other  cities  Avill  be  interested  to 
know  how  well  the  work  Is  succeeding  in  Washington. 

We  arranged  to  take  children  in  this  department  who 
were  five  years  old  in  September.  About  fifty  entered 
the  first  term.  It  became  necessary  to  employ  an  as- 
sistant. Both  the  children  and  their  parents  were  thor- 
oughly interested  from  the  start,  and  this  interest  has 
not  lagged  throughout  the  year.  Large  numbers  of  the 
parents  have  visited  the  kindergarten  and  observed  the 
work  being  done.  Some  parents  have  told  me  that  it 
has  been  a  revelation  to  them,  and  that  they  have 
learned  valuable  lessons  about  the  control  of  their  own 
children  from  it. 

In   my   judgment   this   is    one   of   the   strongest   argu- 


ments in  favor  of  having  a  kindergarten  connected  with 
the  public  schools,  viz:  That  it  early  catches  the  interest 
of  the  children  and  their  parents,  thus  bringing  the 
parents  early  into  vital  touch  with  the  public  school 
system. 

A  section  of  the  class  was  promoted  to  the  first  grade 
in  January,  having  had  only  four  months  in  the  kinder- 
garten. These  children  are  now  reading  understanding- 
ly,  and  doing  excellent  work  in  all  first  grade  subjects. 
They  are  doing  work  that  is  greatly  superior  to  that 
done  by  the  other  and  older  section  in  the  same  class. 

I  could  mention  many  other  points  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  work,  but  I  must  not  take  too  much  of 
your  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Miss  Wright  and  her 
kindergarten  have  already  made  good  in  Washington, 
and  that  it  has  become  a  permanent  department  in  our 
public  school.  In  fact,  it  has  been  so  successful  that 
some  are  requesting  that  the  age  limit  be  lowered  to 
four  years. 

We  are  proud  of  the  kindergarten. 

W.   C.   NEWBOLD,   Supt. 

Washington,    N.    C. 


A  Happy  Femiily. 

Some  of  our  "Sisterhood  States"  have  names  that  seem 

to  me 
Not  quite  so  truly  feminine  as  "sister"  names  should  be. 
With  Ida  Hoe  and  Delia  Ware  and  Louisa  Anna,  too, 
I  find  no  fault,  and  Florri  Dah  and  Tennie  See  will  do. 

Miss  Souri,  Mrs.  Sippi  and  Virginia  will  pass. 

While    Allie    Bama's    fairly    good    and    Mary   Land    first 

class; 
Besides,  we've  Callie  Fornia  and  Minnie  Sota;  they 
Have  pleasant  names  quite  good  enough  to  give  to  girls 
to-day. 

But  any  one  who  ponders  on  this  theme  must  say,  with 

me. 
Ken.    Tucky    and   Con.    Necticut    are   boys'   names,   don't 

you  see? 
And  so  are  several  others;  hence,  our  school  books  ought 

to   tell 
About  our  "Sisterhood  of  States"  and  "Brotherhood"  as 

well.  — Nixon   Waterman. 


The  Failure  of  a  College  Education. 

"Well,"  observed  old  man  Potts,  "I've  spent  a  heap 
of  money  on  my  boy  Bill's  education — more'n  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  jest  to  see  him  through  Yale.  And  I  ain't 
through  yet.  It  shorely  makes  me  sore  to  think  of  the 
money  I'm  wastin'  on  a  boy  who  ain't  got  as  much  sense 
now  as  he  had  before  he  went  to  college." 

"What's  the  matter,  father?"  asked  Mrs.  Potts.  "Meb- 
be  you're  a  little  hard  on  Bill." 

"No,  I  ain't,  Mary,"  answered  the  old  man.  ".Test  to 
show  you:  A  little  while  ago  I  says  to  him  I  thinks  it 
was  going  to  rain  to-morrow.  What  fool  answer  d'ye 
suppose  he  made  me?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  father." 

"He  begged  my  pardon." — Harper's  Weekly. 
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FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK  OF  THE  RALEIGH  CHAPTER  OF  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

By    Miss    Elizabeth    A.  Colton,    President. — From  the  Report  read  in  Nashville  April  12,  1910. 


The  Raleigh  Chapter  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women,  has  held  during  1909-1910,  monthly 
meetings  which  have  been  well  attended  by  the  twelve 
members  of  the  chapter.  Three  of  the  meetings,  to 
which  guests  were  invited,  were  given  up  to  lectures  on 
the  following  subjects:  "The  Significance  of  the  Pub- 
lic High  School  Movement,"  by  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  State 
Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools;  "The  School  Library 
Movement,"  by  Miss  Leatherman,  General  Secretary  of 
the  State  Library  Commission,  and  "Preventable  Dis- 
eases," by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt,  President  of  the  Wake  Coun- 
ty Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.  All  these  lectures 
were,  more  or  less,  connected  with  the  Interests  of  the 
Chapter;  but  our  work  has  been  primarily  devoted  to 
the  collecting  of  data  in  regard  to  the  curriculum  of 
North  Carolina  high  schools  and  women's  colleges  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  whether  these  institutions  offered 
such  courses  as  would  prepare  students  for  entrance  to 
three  most  representative  colleges  for  women — Mount 
Holyoke,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 

*  *    * 

In  our  study  of  high  school  conditions  we  were  greatly 
aided  not  only  by  the  broad  view  of  the  subject  present- 
ed by  Professor  Walker  in  his  lecture  on  the  high  school 
movement  of  the  South,  but  even  more  by  his  detailed 
report  on  "Accredited  Schools,"  published  in  January, 
1909.  From  his  statistics  we  learn  that  no  public  high 
school  in  North  Carolina  offers  quite  enough  Latin  or 
nearly  enough  Greek  or  modern  language  to  fulfill  the 
admission  requirements  of  the  women's  colleges  taken  as 
our  standard;  and  that  only  a  few  complete  a  Carnegie 
unit  of  physics  or  chemistry,  the  only  sciences  accepted 
by  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  and  as  Mr. 
Walker  reports  that  the  chief  problems  at  present  for 
the  North  Carolina  high  schools  is  expansion,  we  con- 
clude that  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  those  who 
have  in  charge  the  supervision  of  this  work  will  think 
it  advisable  to  recommend  that  even  the  town  and  city 
high  schools  adopt  the  rigid  curriculum  necessary  for 
preparing  students  to  enter  Northern  colleges  for  women. 

The  more  important  work  of  our  chapter  has,  there- 
fore, been  in  the  use  made  of  our  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  fifteen  North  Carolina  schools  and 
colleges  especially  for  women.  Four  of  these  require  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  fourteen  units  of  the 
kind  of  subject  matter  accepted  by  colleges  belonging  to 
the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern  States;  but 
only  one  completes  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  as  much 
as  thirteen  units  of  the  subject  matter  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  freshman  class  of  Wellesley,  Vassar,  and 
Mout  Holyoke.  Two  or  three,  however,  give  one  or  more 
courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  which 
might  on  examination  be  credited  as  advance  work,  but 
which,  of  course,  would  not  be  accepted  in  place  of  the 
specific  entrance  requirements  of  the  Northern  colleges 

just  cited. 

*  *    ♦ 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  five  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina schools  for  women,  including  those  mentioned  above 


as  offering  college  courses  in  the  first  and  second  years, 
are  conforming  in  from  two  to  six  subjects  to  the  re- 
quirements laid  down  in  Document  44  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  This  means  that  these 
schools  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attempt  advanced  work  in  any 
subject  until  their  students  have  completed  the  standard 
college  entrance  requirements  in  that  subject;  for  in- 
stance: in  Latin,  they  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  reading  four  books 
of  Caesar,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of  Virgil 
before  skimming  Horace,  Livy,  Juvenal,  and  Lucretius; 
in  English,  they  have  adopted  the  work  suggested  by  the 
National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements 
in  English,  emphasizing  drill  composition  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  various  literary  masterpieces  before  giving 
courses  in  special  periods  of  literature;  and,  in  history, 
they  have  discarded  the  time-honored  general  history, 
and  devote  a  year  to  at  least  one  of  the  "groups"  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  Thus  there  is  a  decided  tenden- 
cy on  the  part  of  these  schools  to  conform  wherever  prac- 
ticable to  the  college  requirements  as  set  forth  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  the  document 
referred  to  above.  These  requirements  are,  of  course, 
endorsed  by  each  of  the  four  leading  associations  of 
colleges  in  America. 

*  *    * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Presi- 
dents of  Womens'  Colleges  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
held  in  Raleigh,  March,  30,  1910,  the  President  of  the 
Raleigh  Chapter  of  the  Southern  Association  of  College 
Women  was  very  graciously  permitted  to  present  de- 
tailed statistics  as  to  the  exact  number  of  Carnegie 
units  offered  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  by  each 
North  Carolina  college  represented.  As  a  result  of  the 
tics,  a  number  of  the  presidents  who  were  not  already 
doing  so  expressed  their  intention  of  modifying  their 
curriculum  in  such  a  way  that  the  last  two  years  of 
their  preparatory  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  their 
college  work  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
standard  college  entrance  requirements.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  will  be  able  to  arrange  such  a  course  of 
study  that  at  least  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year  a  stu- 
dent who  wished  to  continue  her  education  might  be  able 
to  enter  without  conditions  any  of  the  best  colleges  for 
women. 

*  *    * 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  Raleigh  Chapter  is 
assured  that  the  Association  of  Presidents  of  Women's 
Colleges  is  doing  much  towards  carrying  out  the  ideals 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women.  It  is 
true  that  on  account  of  the  extremely  small  number  of 
four-year  high  schools  (preceded  by  eight  grades),  most 
of  the  North  Carolina  colleges  for  wonien  do  preparatory 
work  during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years;  and 
it  Is,  consequently,  true  that  a  number  of  these  confer  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  which  cannot  represent  four 
years  of  college  work.  But  several  of  the  presidents 
are  already  advocating  the  substitution  of  a  diploma  for 
a  degree  whenever  the  degree  does  not  represent  the 
work  of  a  standard  college  course;  and,  no  doubt,  this 
reform  will,  in  time,  be  brought  about  by  the  schools 
themselves  concerned.  Our  chapter,  therefore,  appre- 
ciates the  unusual  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  co- 
operate with  an  association  which  has  among  its  pur- 
poses one  similar  to  the  leading  aim  of  our  general  or- 
ganization; the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  by  defining  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
preparatory  schools  and   colleges. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  IN  WELDON 

By    R.    H.    Latham,   Superintendent. 


Our  attention  was  called  sharply  to  this  matter  by 
the  sending  out  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  two  bulletins,  "Eyes  and  Ears,"  and  "Teaching 
Health  in  Public  Schools."  These  bulletins  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  white  and  colored,  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  was  emphasized.  The  Super- 
intendent gave  closer  attention  to  physical  conditions 
and  quickly  discovered  some  cases  needing  serious  at- 
tention. The  matter  was  placed  before  the  physicians 
of  the  town.  The  idea  met  with  favorable  consideration. 
We  discussed  it  with  quite  a  number  of  patrons  of  the 
school,  and  without  exception  it  was  pronounced  a  good 
thing.  Through  the  Betterment  Column  of  the  Roanoke 
News,  the  local  paper,  the  question  was  agitated  for  two 
issues. 

The  Halifax  County  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Wel- 
don  in  February,  and  we  had  the  Question  of  Medical 
Inspection  of  School  Children  placed  on  the  program 
for  discussion  by  our  County  Superintendent,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Harrison.  About  a  week  before  this  meeting,  while 
hearing  a  reading  class  In  the  third  grade,  I  discovered 
as  fine  a  case  of  adenoids  and  defective  eyes  as  one 
could  wish.  This  boy  was  at  once  taken  in  charge,  his 
father  notified,  and  treatment  begun.  Having  gotten  on 
very  good  terms  with  him,  I  got  him  to  come  to  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  Association  meeting.  Dr.  Har- 
rison used  him  for  demonstration  purposes.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  county  found  out  at  first  hand  how  to  go  about 
the  work  of  testing  for  bad  eyes.  At  the  night  session 
Dr.  Harrison,  before  a  large  audience  of  patrons  and 
teachers,  made  a  most  excellent  talk  on  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children,  a  summary  of  which  appeared 
in  the  .\pril  number  of  North  Carolina  Education.  In 
this  way  the  matter  of  medical  inspection  in  the  Weldon 
schools  was  made  easy.  The  people  welcomed  it.  The 
boy  we  used  for  the  demonstration,  who  showed  only 
.50  per  cent  vision  in  one  eye  and  still  less  in  the  other, 
was  withdrawn  from  school,  and  is  now  undergoing 
treatment  for  his  eyes  and  the  adenoids.  Other  defective 
eyes  have  been  discovered  and  treated  and  in  every  case 
so  far  the  diagnosis  made  by  the  Superintendent  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  specialist.  This  fact  has  helped 
v.s  greatly,  for  the  parents  have  become  convinced  that 
the  undertaking  is  no  mere  "fad",  but  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  a  school.  We  have  been  able,  how- 
ever, to  do  little  in  cases  of  nose  and  throat  troubles,  ex- 
cept in  the  very  pronounced  cases.  To  help  us  in  this 
we  have  invited  the  physicians  of  the  town  to  our  as- 
sistance. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  we  were  convinced 
that  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  teeth  of  the 
school  children.  If  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Germany 
have  defective  teeth,  and  a  like  proportion  in  American 
towns;  and  if  from  bad  teeth  and  gums  flow  the  causes 
of  a  long  line  of  preventable  diseases,  why  neglect  them? 
Our  dentist.  Dr.  W.  J.  Ward,  was  consulted  and  his 
hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  secured.  He  agreed 
to  make  the  examination  free  of  cost  to  school  and 
parent.  The  question  was  discussed  and  the  plan  out- 
lined in  the  Betterment  Column  of  the  local  paper. 
Blanks  were  prepared,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  be- 
low. The  doctor  came  to  the  school  and  made  the  ex- 
amination in  the  Superintendent's  office.  Little  time  was 
lost  from  class  work.  The  blanks  were  filled  out  and 
sent  to  the  parents.  Copies  were  made  for  the  use  of 
the    doctor    and    the    Superintendent.      A    summary    by 


grades  of  the  results  of  the  examination  is  shown  in  the 
table  below.  A  column  headed  "Number  of  Cases  At- 
tended to"  is  not  filled  in  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a 
very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  examination.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  doctor  has  as  many  cases  under 
treatment  now  as  he  can  look  after.  Further,  in  con- 
sidering the  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  the  prices  were  made  lower  than  usual. 

WELDON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Dental  Examination. 

Date 191.  ..  . 

Name Age Grade 

No.  cavities  to  be  filled.  .  .  .No.  extractions  necessary.  .  .  . 

Polishing  teeth    

Condition  of  gums    


General  condition  of  mouth 


Estimated  cost  of  work  to  put  mouth  in  good  condition.  . 

$ 

Remarks     


Examined  by    

This  report  is  sent  for  your  careful  consideration. 
The  examination  has  been  made  without  cost  to  you.  Of 
course  you  do  not  have  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions here  stated  but  we  believe  that  you  will  not, 
after  receiving  this  notice,  allow  your  child  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  further  neglect.  We  feel  that  we  have 
discharged  our  duty  in  going  this  far;  it  now  rests  with 
you  to  do  your  part.  This  examination  places  you  under 
no  obligation  whatsoever  to  the  examining  dentist.  You 
can  have  the  work  done  by  any  dentist  you  may  see  fit 
to  employ. 

This  dental  examination  will  be  followed  in  due  time 
by  an  examination  of  the  eyes,  ears  nose,  and  throat.  If 
the  plan  does  not  meet  your  approval,  kindly  let  us  know 
at  once.  We  are  working  for  the  best  for  your  child, 
both  physically  and  mentally. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  H.  LATHAM,  Supt. 


Dental  Examination 

OF 

200  Weldon  Public  School  Children. 
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A  summary  of  the  above  table  shows  the  following: 
Number   of   pupils   examined — Boys,    100;    girls,    100. 
Total,  200. 

Number  of  cavities — Boys.  269;  girls,  293.  Total,  562. 
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Number  of  fillings  found — Boys,  49;  girla,  91.  Total, 
140. 

Number  of  extractions — Boys,  S9;  girls,  69.  Total  15S. 

Number  of  polishings  necessary — Boys,  8S;  girls,  SS. 
Total,  176. 

Number  of  gums  found  not  in  good  condition — Ba{i>. 
21;  girls,  2S.     Total,  49. 

Number  of  cases  of  general  condition  found  not  good — 
Boys,  21;  girls,  23.     Total,  44. 

Estimated  cost  of  work — Boys,  $220. 7&;  girls,  $242. 
Total,  $462.75. 

Let  us  add  the  following  statements; 

1.  Cavities  in  permanent  teeth  only  are  counted. 

2.  Counting  as  defective  those  teeth  having  cavities 
or  fillings,  we  find  that  84  per  cent  of  the  childreu  have 
defective  teeth;  the  boys  show  S3  per  cent,  the  girls  S5 
per  cent. 

3.  Taking  Into  consideration  the  cavities  and  the  con- 


dition   of    the    gums,    we    find    that    the    second    grade 
children  show  the  most  satisfactory  conditions. 

4.  The  most  unsatisfactory  conditions  are  found  among 
the  sixth  grade  children;  a  fact  to  be  expected  where 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  teeth  in 
previous  years. 

5.  In  only  2  4  cases  out  of  2  00  was  polishing  found  uu' 
necessary,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  these  2  4  cases  the 
polishing  had  been  done  very  recently. 

0.  This  examination  discloses  no  relation  between  good 
teeth  and  good  home  surroundings.  Some  of  the  best 
mouths  were  found  among  so-called  poorer  classes,  and 
some  of  the  worst  among  the  well-to-do. 

7.  The  examining  dentist  informs  us  that  parents  who 
had  never  sent  their  children  are  sending  them  now  for 
treatment. 

These  examinations  will  be  made  each  year  and  the 
records  kept  on  file  in  the  Superintendent's  office.  By 
comparison  the  true  results  of  the  work  will  be  disclosed. 


ANSON  COUNTY  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION  AND  CHILDREN'S  CONGRESS 

By   Mrs.   Mary   Austin    Little,    President  of  the  County  Association. 

After  Mrs.  Mclver's  Talk,  the  Dii-t  Began  to  Fly —  And  Pretty  Soon  the  Entire  Aspect  of  the  Grounds 
Was  Changed. — Why  the  School  Hedge  Outgi'ew  Its  Fellows — About  $1,800  Worth  of  Work 
Done  in  a  Year — The  Children's  Congi-ess  and  a    Domestic   Science   Class. 


Messrs.  Editors: — Our  Wadesboro  School  Betterment 
Association  was  organized  Friday,  November  13,  190S, 
after  a  most  sensible  and  help  talk  by  Mrs.  Chas.  D. 
Mclver.  We  began  literally  to  make  the  dirt  fly  by 
plowing  down  one  side  of  our  school-yard  to  fill  up  the 
other.  It  seemed  those  winter  days  that  dirt  was  so 
heavy,  that  mules  walked  so  slowly — how  on  earth  were 
we  going  to  pay  that  $12.50  day  after  day?  Finally, 
though,  our  backyard  was  leveled  and  graveled  over 
and   a  tennis  court  laid  off. 

*  *    * 

Then  came  talk  of  a  hedge,  and  after  our  patient  sec- 
retary had  written  to  several  nurseries,  a  local  agent  led 
us  to  victory,  and  we  set  that  hedge  out  right.  A  small 
woman  interviewed  all  the  liverymen  and  many  owners 
of  private  stables,  with  the  result  that  our  hedge  out- 
grows its  fellows. 

Since  then  we  have  built  a  cedar  walk,  Pergola  style, 
between  our  two  school  buildings.  This  walk  is  157x8 
feet,  and  covered  with  shingles;  seats  are  built  inside, 
and  along  the  outsides  are  narrow  flower  beds,  thirty 
feet  for  each  grade.  After  awhile  this  will  be  a  beauti- 
ful vine-covered  place,  and  the  young  folks  can  enjoy 
it  all  summer,  with  a  few  electric  lights  strung  through 
It,  or,  maybe,  they  would  prefer  to  economize  in  this  re- 
spect. 

*  *       -i: 

So  much  for  the  Wadesboro  school,  except  that  we  are 
making  plans  to  use  the  town  library  at  the  school  build- 
ing, and  that  we  spent  in  fifteen  months  $600  for  external 
Improvements — all  paid  but  $100.  We  gave  a  play — 
"The  Girls  of  1776" — and  our  resourceful  superinten- 
dent went  shares  with  moving  pictures.  Wild  West  shows, 
anything,  to  turn  an  honest  penny.  I  find  most  boys  and 
girls  Interested  in  anything  that  adds  to  the  comfort  and 
looks  of  their  school;   and  I  am  yet  to  know  a  teacher 

who  does  not  do  the  best  he  or  she  can  along  this  line. 

*  *    <* 

Our  County  Association  is  not  long  started,  but  hard 
at  work,  and  it  seems  the  time  is  ripe  for  school  improve- 
ments of  every  kind.  We  have  ten  organized  associa- 
tions with  about  three  hundred  members,  and  have  done 


in  a  year  $1,KU0  worth  of  work.  Mr.  John  T.  Patrick, 
a  man  with  a  remarkable  gift  for  working  with  school 
children,  has  raised  and  turned  over  to  the  county  about 
$7,000  which  has  been  the  greatest  help.  He  originated 
the  idea  of  a  Childrens'  Congress;  this  Congress  being 
composed  of  a  boy  and  girl  elected  from  each  of  our 
forty  schools,   delegates   to  attend   two   meetings. 

We  held  the  first  Congress  March  5th  at  a  regular 
Teachers'  Meeting.  We  soon  left  the  teachers  to  revel 
in  "Hamilton's  Recitation,"  and  proceeded  joyously  to 
another  building  where  we  mounted  pictures — cut  from 
magazines  or  papers — on  card-board,  and  even  wrapping 
paper,  the  children  taking  their  pictures  home.  We  had 
eight  ladies,  one  to  take  charge  of  each  township's  chil- 
dren; and  it  passed  off  well.  We  served  lunch  of  sand- 
wiches, punch,  fruit  and  coffee,  given  by  the  ladies.  And 
from  time  to  time  we  shall  try  to  "demonstrate"  some 
simple  but  useful  thing,  the  delegates  teaching  the  chil- 
dren at  home. 

«    #    * 

Mrs.  Mclver  told  of  a  small  boy  who  made  answer.  In 
response  to  her  oft-repeated  question:  "Children,  what 
would  you  do  first  if  you  head  company  was  coming  next 
day?"  Shouted  the  small  boy:  "Kill  a  chicken!"  I  fear 
this  would  have  been  my  first  thought  instead  of  "clean 
up."  But  this  brings  me  to  the  point.  A  generous 
hardware  man,  Mr.  B.  G.  Covington,  will  fit  us  up  a 
Betterment  Kitchen,  and  I  long  for  the  day  when  not 
only  shall  we  demonstrate  practical  cooking,  but  shall 
see  Domestic  Science  Classes  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  the  three  R's. 


The  work  of  the  recitation  should  test  both  the  effici- 
ency of  the  study  period  and  the  efficiency  of  the  assign- 
ment. In  order  to  be  maximally  effective,  it  should  be 
dominated  by  this  fundamental  precept:  Hold  the  pupil 
rigidly  responsible  in  the  recitation  for  whatever  task.a 
were  set  for  him  in  the  assignment.  Unless  this  prin- 
ciple 1b  adhered  to  strictly,  the  most  skillful  assignments 
»nd  the  most  artful  devices  for  the  study  period  will  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  energy. — Bagley'a  Class-room  Hau' 
agemeut. 
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Crowell's  Shorter  ■  Fi-enth  Texts. 
Cloth,  16mo.  Average  length,  6  4 
pages.     2  5  cents  each,  net. 

These  texts  are  short  enough  to 
read  well  during  the  school  year.  To 
encourage  conversation  in  French  in 
the  classroom,  the  introduction  and 
notes  are  written  in  easy  French. 
Among  other  w-orks,  the  series  in- 
cludes Contes  du  Petit  Chateau, 
Quatre  Contes  des  M'ille  et  Une 
Xuits,  Mon  Etoile,  Les  Petites  Ignor- 
sur  Napoleon,  Waterloo  (Hugo),  Cro- 
isilles,  Le  Chateau  de  la  Vie,  La 
Farce  de  Paquin  Fils,  Deux  Come- 
dies Enfantines,  Le  Belle  au  Bois 
Dormant. 

*  *    * 

Mary  of  Plymouth,  Richard  of 
Jamestown,  Ruth  of  Boston,  Peter 
of  Xew  Amsterdam,  Stephen  of  Phila- 
delphia.    By  James  Otis. 

These  are  books  of  150  to  160 
pages  each,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  at  35  cents  eaoh- 
They  relate  in  the  first  person  a 
charming  story  of  the  life  of  chil- 
dren and  of  the  people  in  early 
colonial  days,  and  w-ith  their  plenti- 
ful illustrations  are  sure  to  make 
history  more  real  and  attractive  to 
boys  and  girls  who  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  begin  what  might  be 
termed  the  scientific  study  of  history. 
They  are  all  bright,  sprightly,  vivid 
and  altogether  entertaining  history 
stories. 

*  *    * 

The   Breed   and   the   Pasture.      By 

J.  Lenoir  Chambers.  Cloth,  12  5 
pages.  Stone  &  Barringer  Company, 
Charlotte,  X.   C. 

This  is  a  story — one  might  say  a 
series  of  very  delightfully  written 
discourses — about  the  breed  of  men 
reared  in  the  days  of  the  Old  South 
in  the  pasture  of  "Evanston"  (Mor- 
ganton).  The  chapters  are  written 
by  a  busy  business  man  of  Charlotte 
who  has  the  gift  of  a  most  engaging 
gait  with  a  pen;  and  if  some  reader 
may  find  the  writer's  own  family 
history  occupying  what  he  re- 
gards as  more  than  its  share  of 
tention,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  one  of  the  proper  objects 
of  a  book  written  by  a  father  for 
his  children.  It  is  a  little  book 
worth  reading  by  any  lover  of  the 
Old  South;  its  style  and  spirit  are 
sweet  and  wholesome,  and  a  reading 
will  leave  the  reader  better  oft  in 
mind   and   mood. 


Tlie  Song  Sei'ies — Book  Two.     For 

use  in  the  Third  Grade,  by  Alys  E. 
Bentley.  Published  by  The  A.  S. 
Barnes  Company,  Ne\vYfl*ltr  Price, 
42  cents.  ^ 

This  is  tlveTMrd  book  in  the  song 
Series,  compiled   and   edited   by  Alys 


E.  Bentley,  Director  of  Music,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Like  its  predecessors. 
The  Song  Primer  and  Book  One,  this 
book  is  made  for  the  children. 
Among  all  the  makers  of  series  of 
music  books.  Miss  Bentley  has  been 
the  first  to  recognize  that  each  book 
in  a  series  should  stand  out  as  an  in- 
dividual song  book,  making  its  own 
appeal  to  the  child  of  the  grade  for 
which  it  is  designed  rather  than  that 
it  should  be  recognized  by  the  adult 
as  one  of  a  series.  With  that  end  in 
view,  the  illustrations,  type,  cover 
design  and  other  details  of  Book  Two 
have  been  chosen,  and  the  result  is  a 
book  that  will  delight  the  child  anew, 
presenting  the  music  to  him  in  a 
fresh  and  attractive  form. 

*  *    ^ 

Davison's  Human  Body  and  Health 
— Elementary.  By  Alvin  Davison,  M. 
S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 
in  Lafayette  College.  Cloth,  12mo, 
191  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price, 
40  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  book  for  the  elementary 
grades  is  based  on  the  common-sense 
idea  that  the  study  of  physiology 
should  lead  to  the  conservation  of 
health.  Accordingly  the  treatment 
affords  a  simple,  straightforward 
presentation  of  what  children  ought 
to  know  in  order  that  they  may  be 
healthy  and  strong.  In  place  of  gen- 
eral statements,  specific  facts  and 
full  explanations  are  given,  showing 
how  disease  is  caused,  and  how  it  can 
be  prevented.  The  intimate  relation 
between  the  health  of  the  individual 
and  the  health  of  the  community  is 
made  prominent  throughout.  The 
construction  and  workings  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  are  simply 
and  clearly  explained,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given,  which  helps  the  pupils 
to  understand  the  care  of  the  body, 
and  the  true  value  of  fresh  air,  prop- 
er food,  exercise,  and  cleanliness. 
Practical  questions  follow  most  of 
the  chapters,  and  the  illustrations, 
which  show  the  most  important 
truths,  are  intended  to  be  studied 
with  great  care.  The  effects  of  alco- 
liol  and  tobacco  on  the  health  of  the 
growing  child  are  discussed  with  suf- 
ficient fulness. 

*  *    * 

Thomas's   Manual   of   Debate.      By 

Ralph  W.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking,  Col- 
gate University.  Cloth,  12mo,  224 
pages.  Price,  SO  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago. 

A  practical  manual  for  the  begin- 
ner in  debate.  It  presents  all  the 
material  required  by  the  student  in 
working  up  the  debate,  and  it  tells 
him  just  what  to  do  step  by  step.  At 
the   beginning  enough   of  the  theory 


of  logic  and  argumentation  is  given 
to  make  the  development  of  the  work 
perfectly  "intelligible.  The  book 
takes  up  the  selection  and  statement 
of  the  question,  the  source  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  making  of  the  brief, 
and  afterward  treats  the  debate  in 
its  various  phases,  the  order  of  the 
argument,  the  prose  style  and  elocu- 
tion, and  a  number  of  other  import- 
ant considerations.  Each  form  of 
logic  is  followed  by  examples  for 
practice,  and  a  summary  in  the  form 
of  a  table.  The  appendix  contains 
fifty  pages  of  briefs  for  "head-on" 
debates,  an  analysis  of  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation,  and  a  list  of 
debatable  resolutions. 


Dickinson  and  Roe's  Nineteenth 
Century  English  Prose — Ciitical  Es- 
says. Edited  by  Thomas  H.  Dickin- 
son, Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
Frederick  W.  Roe,  A.  M.,  Instructor 
in  English,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Cloth,  12mo,  495  pages.  Price,  $1. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,   and   Chicago. 

The  freshness  of  this  new  text- 
book on  English  prose  literature  is 
particularly  inviting.  The  method 
employed  accomplishes  its  aim  by  the 
doubly  effective  device  of  selecting 
critical  essays  that  are  themselves 
worthy  of  study  for  their  style,  while 
their  subject  matter  portrays  in  pro- 
cession the  successive  stages  of  devel- 
opment of  English  literature  of  their 
time.  To  the  more  widely  known  es- 
says by  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and 
Thackeray,  are  added  the  later  and 
fresher  essays  of  Newman,  Bagehot, 
Pater,  Stephen,  and  Morley.  The  book 
is  intended  for  college  classes  and 
presents  a  rich  and  fruitful  field  for 
study  and  discussion.  Each  essay  is 
prefaced  by  a  brief  biography  and  in- 
troduction, and  after  the  body  of  the 
essays  will  be  found  a  quantity  of 
helpful  notes. 

*    *    * 

Gillette's      Vocational      Education. 

By  John  M.  Gillette,  Professor  of  So- 
ciology, University  of  North  Dakota. 
Cloth,  12mo,  311  pages.  Price  $1.00. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

In  this  volume  is  presented  for 
teachers,  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers' reading  circles,  an  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  present  general 
movement  for  vocational  education. 
By  this  phrase  is  meant  not  only  in- 
dustrial education,  but  all  the  train- 
ing courses  needed  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical demands  of  life.  The  author 
explains  at  some  length  the  princi- 
ples, demands,  and  methods  of  voca- 
tional education,  he  states  the  ground 
upon  which  hopes  of  success  may  rea- 
sonably rest,  he  indicates  some  actu- 
al results  gained  by  schools  conduct- 
ed on  more  practical  lines,  and  he 
points  out  others  which  would  fol- 
low   upon   the   reorganization   of   our 
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educational  system  in  general.  From 
vocational  education,  introduced  to 
meet  the  differing  community  needs, 
will  result  greater  efficiency  and  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  schools,  in- 
creased attendance  of  pupils,  greater 
compensation  for  teachers,  greater 
productiveness,  higher  wages,  and 
improved  society. 

*    *    * 

Thiukeray's      English      Huinoiists. 

Edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  J.  C.  Castleman,  Evansville 
High  School,  Evansville,  Indiana. 
Macmillan's  Pocket  Classic  Series. 
Cloth,  16mo.,  2  5  cents.  The  Mac- 
millan   Company,  New   York. 

This  addition  to  a  delightful  se- 
ries of  pocket  classics  bears  the  dat- 
ing of  January,  1910.  It  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  its  choice  company. 
The  print,  paper,  and  binding  are 
unsually  good — invite  one  to  handle 
and  read.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
think  of  a  classic  better  treated  for 
class  study  than  this  one  of  Thack- 
eray which  has  been  so  judiciously 
edited  by  Mr.  Castleman.  There  is  a 
sufficient  biographical  sketch  of  four- 
teen pages,  followed  by  a  list  of  con- 
temporary authors  and  a  bibliogra- 
phy of  articles  which  supply  in  a 
measure  what,  out  of  respect  to 
Thackery's  request,  has  never  been 
written,  an  authorized  biography. 
The  six  essays  on  (1)  Swift,  (2) 
Congreve  and  Addison,  (3)  Steele, 
(4)  Prior,  Grey,  and  Pope,  (5)  Ho- 
garth, Smollett,  and  Fielding,  and 
(6)  Sterne  and  Goldsmith  are  follow- 
ed by  65  pages  of  succinct  and  il- 
luminating notes,  and  the  fine  little 
study  is  concluded  with  something 
not  so  common  as  it  should  be,  an 
index  to  the  notes.  Altogether  this 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  Thackeray 
books  and  Thackeray  studies. 

Bailey  &  Geniiaiin's  Xuniber  Pri- 
mer. By  M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M.,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
tiew  York  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers, and  George  B.  Germann,  Ph.  D., 
Principal  of  Public  School  No.  130, 
Brooklyn.  Cloth,  12mo,  illustrated, 
176  pages.  Price,  3  0  cents.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

This  book  for  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  school  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
pupils'  hands  beginning  with  the 
isecond  week.  It  is  not  a  teacher's 
book,  but  teaches  directly  to  the 
scholar  the  forty-five  addition  com- 
binations, and  their  related  subtrac- 
tion combinations.  It  does  this  in- 
tensively, foreshadowing  multiplica- 
tion and  division  by  means  of  count- 
ing exercises.  The  book  supplements 
and  aids  the  teacher's  oral  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  and  supplies 
material  hitherto  furnished  only  by 
the  teacher.  It  teaches  through  vis- 
ualization, without  the  use  of  troub- 
lesome number  charts  and  time-con- 
suming blackboard  work.  Each  exer- 


cise has  a  definite  aim,  clearly  stated 
in  the  title,  conducive  to  ease  in 
teaching  and  ease  in  learning. 
Graphic  illustrations  are  employed 
as  stepping  stones  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  The  vocabulary  in- 
cludes 37  6  words  in  all,  and  is  so 
carefully  graded  that  it  is  always 
within  the  grasp  of  the  child^  read- 
ing powers. 

*    *    # 

Hroad   Lines   in   Science  Teaching. 

Edited  by  F.  Hodson,  Senior  Science 
Master  of  Bedales  School,  England. 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York.  2  67 
pages. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-one 
papers  dealing  with  the  teaching  of 
science  to  boys  and  girls  of  secon- 
dary school  age.  The  various  writers 
have  drawn  attention  to  requirements 
that  should  be  of  great  help  to  all 
school  supervisors  who  are  at  present 
studying  science  teaching  in  the 
schools.  The  subjects  of  the  chapters 
give  a  fair  index  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  volume. 

1.  The  Place  of  Science  in  the 
School  Curriculum. 

2.  The  Scope  of  Nature  Study. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Nature  Study. 

4.  Biology   in   Schools. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene. 

6.  The  Place  of  HypO'theses  in 
Science  Teaching. 

7.  The  Claims  of  Research  Work 
and  Examinations. 

S.  School  Mathematics  in  Relation 
to  School  Science. 

9.  Co-ordination  of  Physics  Teach- 
ing in  School  and  College:  With  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 

10.  Geography. 

11.  Science  in  the  Teaching  of 
History. 

12.  Economic  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools. 

13.  Domestic  Science. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in 
Technical  Schools. 

15.  How  the  Schools  May  Help 
Agriculture. 

16.  Engineering. 

17.  Science  Teaching  and  the 
Training  of  Affections. 

IS.  Science  Teaching  and  a  Child's 
Psychology. 

19.  The  Present  Condition  of 
Physics  Teaching  in  the  United 
Staten. 

2  0.    School  Science  in  Germany. 

24.  Some  Practical  Notes  on  the 
Planning  of  Science  Laboratories. 


Last  year  two  thousand  copies  of 
the  addresses  made  at  the  Rural  Life 
Conference  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Summer  School  were  published, 
and  the  demand  for  them  was  such 
as  to  far  exceed  the  supply. 
It  is  being  used  as  a  supplementary 
text  in  a  number  of  leading  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  a  London  pub- 
lishes requested  the  privilege  of  re- 
printing it  for  distribution  in  Eng- 
land. 


Knral    Life    Week    at    University    of 
Virginia  Summer  School. 

There  has  been  no  more  helpful, 
interesting  and  vital  enterprise  con- 
nected with  any  summer  school  than 
Rural  Life  Week  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  discussions  centre 
around  the  large  educational  topics 
of  better  educational  facilities  for 
rural  communities,  and  the  socializa- 
tion of  school  work. 

The  time  between  July  13th  and 
16th  this  year  will  be  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions of  rural  life  problems.  As 
far  as  the  subjects  have  been  select- 
ed, they  will  be  as  follows:  "Diseases 
spread  by  Soil  Pollution,"  by  Dr.  C. 
W.  Stiles,  of  the  Hookworm  Commis- 
sion; "Public  School  Agriculture  and 
Farming,"  by  Mr.  Dick  Crosby,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; "Agriculture  in  the  One- 
Teacher  Rural  School,"  by  Prof.  B. 
H.  Cocheron;  "Profitable  Farming 
the  Basis  of  Progress,"  by  Prof.  S. 
W.  Fletcher,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. Other  speakers  will  be  Mr. 
T.  O.  Sandy,  of  Virginia;  Dr.  K.  C. 
Davis,  of  the  Rutgers  Agricultural 
College  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Summer  School;  Miss  Charlton, 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
and  probably  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University;  Hon.  J.  D.  Eggle- 
ston.  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Virginia;  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Department;  Dr.  Ennion  G. 
Williams,  Virginia  Commissioner  of 
Health. 


SEABOARD  GIVES  SPECIAL  RATES 
TO  BALTEMORE 


Account  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
ami  Baptists  of  North  Aniei-ica, 
General  Convention,  May  11th  to 
J  8th. 

Account  the  above  occasions  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  an- 
nounces exceedingly  low  rates  from 
all  points  on  its  lines  to  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  May  S.  9. 
and  10th  and  will  apply  via  any  reg- 
ular ticketing  route,  final  return  lim- 
it, June  1st. 

The  Seaboard  offers  excellent  ser- 
vice to  Baltimore  from  all  points  on 
its  lines  with  convenient  schedules, 
Pullman  sleeping  cars,  high-back 
seat  coaches  and  excellent  dining  car 
service. 

Full  information  can  be  secured 
in  regard  to  rates,  routes,  schedules, 
etc..  by  applying  to  your  local  ticket 
agent  or  by  writing  the  undersigned. 

H.  S.  LEARD. 
Division  Passenger  Agent, 

Raleigh,   N.    C. 
C.   B.   RYAN, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
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A  new  school  building  on  a  new 
site  is  to  be  built  at  Maiden.  Two 
districts  will  be  united  to  make  one 
good    school. 

Men  must  decide  on  what  they  will 
not  do,  and  then  are  able  to  act 
with  vigor  in  what  they  ought  to  do. 
— Jlencius. 

The  Johnston  County  Board  of 
Education  approved  .  at  the  April 
meeting  five  petitions  for  local  tax 
elections;  other  petitions  will  come 
up  at  the  May  meeting. 

The  Austin  school  in  Richmond 
County  has  put  in  patent  desks  and 
a  new  library  this  term  and  pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  new  school 
building  next  year. 

Richlands  in  Onslow  County  will 
have  a  six  weeks'  normal  beginning 
May  9th,  for  the  benefit  of  rural  and 
other  teachers.  It  will  be  couducted 
by   Professors  Hall  and  Franck. 

One  of  the  State's  finest  city  super- 
intendents, Mr.  W.  H.  Swift,  of 
Greensboro,  retires  from  school  work 
at  the  end  of  the  present  session.  He 
will  practice  law,  having  already  re- 
ceived his  license. 

A  campaign  of  school  betterment 
lectures  among  the  schools  of  Rich- 
mond County  was  made  the  third 
week  in  April  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Mclver. 
Watch  renewed  interest  and  practi- 
cal results  follow. 

Buie's  Creek  Summer  School  opens 
May  23.  This  is  the  tenth  session  of 
this  noted  summer  school.  It  will 
continue  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Harnett  County  Teachers' 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Buie's 
Creek  Academy. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mclver  and  his  faculty 
have  given  such  splendid  satisfac- 
tion at  Wadesboro  during  the  year 
that  he  was  re-elected  superintend- 
ent, and  all  his  teachers  who  made 
application  were  likewise  re-elected 
tor  next   session. 

The  Donaldson  Military  School 
has  been  incorporated  at  Fayette- 
ville  by  Samuel  Reed,  John  M.  Mc- 
Fall,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Reed,  all  of 
Fayetteville.  The  authorized  stock 
is  $.50,000  but  the  corporation  may 
begin  business  with  a  paid-in  capital 
of   ?l,90n. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the 
new  engineering  building  at  the  A. 
&  M.  College  in  West  Raleigh.  It  is 
to  be  of  re-inforced  concrete  and 
three     stories     high.      The     contract 


price  was  $43,470  and  the  building 
is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  the 
first  of  October. 

In  tfie  Catawba  County  News  the 
grade  teachers  of  the  Newton  pub- 
lic schools  recently  published  arti- 
cles giving  some  insight  into  the 
methods,  plans,  and  nature  of  their 
work,  written  especially  for  parents 
who  may  not  have  time  to  visit  the 
schools  and   see  for  themselves. 

This  year's  work  at  Randleman 
will  show  an  enrollment  that  sur- 
passes all  previous  records.  In  the 
rooms  and  out  on  the  grounds  a 
number  of  improvements  have  been 
made,  a  result  of  system,  order,  and 
harmonious  action  between  the 
school  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Craven  County  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Trinity  College  was  organ- 
ized at  New  Bern  April  18th.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Craven  was  elected  President; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hurley,  Vice  President, 
and  D.  R.  Davis,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  A  brief  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  of  the  Trin- 
ity College  Faculty. 

Red  Oak  School  in  Nash  County 
was  closed  earlier  than  was  intend- 
ed this  year  on  account  of  the  pres- 
ence of  measles  in  the  commnuity. 
The  committeemen  showed  their  ap- 
preciation of  a  good  year's  work  by 
re-electing  all  the  teachers  as  fol- 
lows: Paul  H.  Nance,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  principal:  Miss  Hatfie  Gath- 
ings,  of  Morven,  teacher  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades;  Miss  Nannie  Doub, 
of  Jonesboro,  primary  teacher;  Miss 
Myrtle  McRae,  of  Wadesboro,  teach- 
er of  music  and  elocution. 

In  his  "Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools," 
Mr.  N.  W.  Walker  shows  that  at  the 
end  of  last  school  year  160  high 
schools  were  in  operation,  having 
5,2  82  students.  At  present  only  nine 
counties  have  no  rural  high  schools, 
these  being  Brunswick,  Chowan, 
Dare,  New  Hanover,  Pasquotank. 
Perquimans,  Stanly,  Tyrrel,  and 
Yancey. 

A  feature  of  the  last  State  Fair 
which  proved  popular  and  instructive 
will  be  repeated  this  fall — the  offer 
by    the    Agricultural    Department    of 


You  cannot  buy  three  books  better 
suited  for  examination  work  than  the 
following:  The  County  Examiner, 
$1.00;  Stocks  and  Bonds  Made  Easy, 
50  cents;  Common  School  Branches 
in  a  Nut-shell,  5  0  cents.  The  three, 
postpaid,  for  $1.50.  Teachers'  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


Winning 
Its  Way 


Just  as  surely  as  the  moun- 
tain stream  wends  its  way  to 
the  mighty  ocein,  just  so 
surely  the 


Artistic  Sticff  Piano 


wins  its  way  to  the  hearts  of 
every  critical  music  lover  of 
America.  As  civilization  ad 
vances  criterions  become 
more  severe,  and  in  uo  ote 
thing  is  this  truer  than  in  re- 
gard to  music.  To  produce 
an  article  to-day  that  is  even 
recognized  as  standard  by 
the  discriminating  public  re- 
quires the  combined  efforts 
of  the  most  skilled  artisans 
of  the  age  The  height  of 
the  ambition  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  this  wonderful  in- 
strument for  the  past  66 
years  has  been  to  offer  a  Pi- 
ano that  was  perfection  with- 
in itself,  and  after  all  these 
years  of  painstaking  care 
and  experience  this  has  been 
accomplished,  and  to-day  we 
are  offering  to  the  public,  and 
all  music-loving  America, 
the  greatest  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  20th  century, 
The  Artistic  Stieff  Piano. 

"In  a  Class  of  Its  Own." 


Chas.  M.  Stieff 

Manufacturer  of  the 

Artistic     Stieff,    Shaw    and 
Stieff   Self-player   Pianos 


Southern  Wareroom 

5  West  Trade  Street 

Charlotte,        :      :        N.  C. 

C.     H.     WILMOTH, 

MANAGER 
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prizes  for  the  best  display  by  public 
schools  of  methods  of  teaching  agri- 
culture. It  is  a  good  contest  to  enter, 
and  if  your  school  is  doing  something 
In  agriculture,  see  if  you  can  not 
make  a  display  worthy  of  the  first 
prize  of  $25. 

Beaufort  County  takes  a  step  for- 
ward in  employing  a  County  Super- 
intendent for  his  entire  time.  This 
action  was  recently  taken  by  the 
board  of  education  of  that  county,  in 
the  case  of  their  very  excellent  pres- 
ent superintendent,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Vaughan.  It  is  a  proper  recognition 
of  the  services  of  an  efficient  super- 
intendent and  as  well  as  a  progressive 
step  in  recognition  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  county. 

April  1st  was  North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  Statesville  public  schools. 
There  was  a  western  North  Carolina 
program,  carrying  recitations  and  de- 
clamations, such  as  "Kings  Moun- 
tain," "Zebulon  B.  Vance,"  "The 
Land  of  the  Sky,"  and  Red  Buck's 
"The  Irishman  and  His  Game  Cock," 
while  songs  like,  "Oh,  My  Carolina 
Hills,"  "God  bless  Our  Native  Land" 
and  "Ho,  for  Carolina,"  gave  musi- 
cal expression  to  the  patriotic  fervor 
of  the  day. 


Bladen  County  Teachers'  Association. 

Messrs.  Editors:  The  meetings  are 
held  in  Elizabethtown,  the  county 
seat,  as  this  is  the  most  central  point. 
The  meetings  this  year  have  been 
well  attended.  We  have  not  had  a 
single  speaker  from  abroad  to  help 
us.  The  only  address  we  have  had 
was  by  our  county  physician,  Dr.  L. 
B.  Evans.  The  colored  teachers  who 
were  meeting  the  same  day  were 
asked  to  hear  this  practical  talk. 

The  study  of  "The  Recitation"  has 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Wood- 
house  in  a  very  efficient  manner.  It 
was  from  the  book  to  the  school- 
room. Each  felt  he  had  gotten  some- 
thing to  really  help  him  in  his  work. 
Our  superintendent,  Mr.  Angus  Cro- 
martie  is  deeply  interested  in  his 
work  and  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  advance  the  educational  interests 
of  the  county.  The  teachers  realize 
this  and  at  a  recent  meeting  the  Sec- 
retary was  directed  to  write  Mr.  Cro- 
martie  and  tell  him  of  the  teachers' 
appreciation  of  him. 

The  personnel  of  the  teachers  has 
improved  wonderfully  within  the 
past  three  years.  We  know  we  are 
away  behind  many  of  the  counties, 
but  are  not  discouraged  for  we  can 
see  that  we  have  made  progress. 

A.   P.   T. 


For  the  Negro  Race  in  Bladen. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School  at  Bladen- 
boro,  were  held  April  18-20.  Prof. 
W.  J.  Todd  is  principal  of  the  school, 
and   his   wife  has  charge  of  the  pri- 


mary work  and  of  the  domestic 
science  department. 

Finding  that  the  county  fund 
would  be  insufficient  to  extend  the 
term  beyond  three  or  four  months, 
the  Principal  sought  and  received  aid 
through  Bishop  G.  W.  Clinton,  of 
Charlotte,  from  the  Anna  T.  Jean 
fund,  to  make  the  term  eight  months 
and  add  to  the  school  the  department 
of  domestic  science,  a  work  that  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  county  board 
of  education. 

During  the  first  school  term  the 
Principal  was  not  successful  in  se- 
curing a  music  teacher,  but  this  need 
is  now  competently  filled  by  a  grad- 
uate of  Scotia  Seminary,  under  whose 
training  the  music  pupils  have  made 
great  progress. 

Prof.  Todd  has  also  been  success- 
ful in  purchasing  two  acres  of  land 
and  deeding  it  to  Bladen  County.  A 
bill  of  lumber  has  been  given  to  the 
contractor  for  a  new  school  building 
which  is  expected  to  be  ready  next 
term.  A  rally  has  been  planned  for 
the  third  Sunday  in  May  to  raise  $150 
on  the  building  fund. 


The   Mothers'    Meeting   at   Asheboro. 

Messrs.      Editors:      The     Primary 


Teachers  of  the  Asheboro  Graded 
School  Issued  invitations  to  the  moth- 
ers of  their  pupils  for  Friday  after- 
noon, March  2  5th  Sixty  mothers 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  the  school  and  inspect  the 
work  of  the  children. 

Each  grade  gave,  in  their  class 
rooms,  a  short  program  taken  from 
the  recreation  work  of  the  year. 
After  the  inspection  of  the  work  the 
ladies  were  invited  into  the  library 
where  they  were  served  with  dainty 
refreshments.  A  pleasant  hour  was 
spent  in  discussing  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest  to  patrons  and  teach- 
ers. S.  L. 

WANTED 

By  a  younp  lady  of  one  year's  experience,  a  posi- 
tion to  teach  in  a  school  or  private  family.  The 
usual  English  branches  and  instrumental  masic 
Address  Miss  G  ,  care  North  CaroHna  EMucation, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Entertainments 

Special  Day  Exercises,  Plays,  School 
Supplies,  Teachers'  Aids,  Reeds,  RafRa 
and  Construction  Work  Supplies.  Send 
for  Catalogiies. 

GARDEN    CITY   EDUCATIONAL    COMPANY 

169  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


A  Business  Course  of  50  Lessons  for  $1 

An  entirely  new  method  of  teaching  in  a  short  course 
and  in  a  clear  and  successful  manner 

THE  SCIENCE    OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  BOOKKEEPING 

For  use  in  the  Graded  and  High  Schools  and  Colleges.     Suitable  also  forusein 
the  Business  Office  and  in  the  Home.     7,500  copies  of  Allen's  works  on  Book 
keeping  have  been  sold.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price      Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory.         Address, 


GEORGE  ALLEN, 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


TEACHERS'" 


1302  AUDITORIUM   BUILDING,   CHICAGCV- 


Historic  Background  of  the  Carolinas 

In  the  heart  of  a  district  where  American  history  was  most  vivid 
in  the  makiog,  the  Caroliaas  are  rich  in  interest,  not  only  for  her  own 
children,  but  for  the  whole  United  States.  In  the  record,  her  sons  stand 
out  brave'y,  and  in 

Mace's    Primary  History 
Stories    of    Heroism 

they  live  again— eplendid,  vigorous,  full  of  action— close  to  the  children  whose  own  kindred  and 
brave  ancestors  they  are.  Marijn,  Morgan,  Sevxer,  Jackson,  Calhoun  are  there,  and  those  who 
figured  with  them  in  the  making  of  history— Washington.  Henry,  Boone.  Douglas.  Houston, 
Lee  The  book  gives  a  vivid  and  splendid  picture  of _  our  great  men.  Says  Robert  M.  Dougia", 
son  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  "Mace's  Primary  History  is  in  everyway 
worthy  of  its  general  and  cordial  reception." 

Mace's  School  History  of  the  United  States 

takes  up  history  on  a  broader  scale,  and  treats  in  a  most  absorbing  way— family  and  social  life, 
religious,  educational  and  industrial  life,  and  government.  Of  the  books  used  in  North  Caro- 
lina. !iay.s  S   B.  Underwood.  Hertford,  N.  C,  "We  began  using  Mace's  School  History  of  the 

United  Stites  'n  our  schools  this  year  displacing History  of  the  United 

States,  and  we  find  it  eminently  satisfactory.  Before  introducing  the  book,  I  examined  closely 
its  treatment  of  the  War  between  the  Stat*  3,  and  other  secional  matters,  and  was  immensely 
pleased  with  its  perfect  fairness  and  true  historical  perspective." 

You    should    see    these 
books   and    know    them. 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 


Chicago 


New  York. 
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SMKDKS     CKXTEXXIAL     AT     ST. 
MAKY'S. 


Centenary  of  tlie  Founder  and  First 
Uoc'tor  of  St.  Mary's  Elaborately 
Celebrated  April  2l)tb. 

April  the  2  0th  was  Founders'  Day 
at  St.  Mary's  School  in  Raleigh,  it 
was  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Dr.  Albert  Smedes,  who  was  thi' 
founder  and  first  rector  of  this 
school  for  girls,  the  pride  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  day's  progr.am  began  at  s 
o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  chapel  and  was  concluded  at 
night  by  a  musical  and  dramatic  re- 
cital beginning  at  S  o'clock,  this  fes- 
tival of  music  and  drama  being  giv- 
en in  honor  of  the  alumnae. 

Other  interesting  and  appropriate 
parts  of  the  program  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  11a.  m.  service  was  held  in  the 
Chapel,  followed  by  commemoration 
address  in  the  auditorium  by  Bishop 
Robert  Strange,  of  Wilmington  and 
Miss  Emilie  Watts  JlcVea,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  who  was 
formerly  lady  principal  of  St.  Mary's. 
Bishop  Strange  spoke  of  three  nota- 
ble characteristics  of  Dr.  Smedes. 
and  Miss  McVea's  subject  was  "Some 
of  the  Xeeds  of  Women  To-day." 

At  1  o'clock  there  was  a  delightful 
luncheon  in  Clement  Hall  for  the 
members  of  the  school,  alumnae  and 
invited  guests,  at  which  Rev.  G.  W. 
Lay,  the  rector,  was  toast-master, 
and  there  were  welcomes,  responses 
and  appropriate  toasts.  At  2  o'clock 
there  was  a  business  meeting  of  the 
alumnae. 

The  day's  exercises,  the  memories 
they  called  up,  the  reunion  of  alum- 
nae and  other  devoted  friends  of  St. 
Mary's  and  the  spirit  of  all  that  was 
said  and  done  contributed  to  make 
more  sacred  the  traditions,  more 
beautiful  the  present,  and  more  in- 
spiring the  future  of  this  great 
school   for  young  women. 


.Another  Indii.'iti-ial  School  for  \orth 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Oscar  Haywood,  pastor  of  I  he 
Collegiate  Baptist  Church  of  .Xew 
York  City,  has  succeeded  in  raising 
nearly  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  industrial  and  farm 
school  near  Mr.  Gilead,  Jlontgomery 
County,  for  the  practice  and  training 
of  c-ty-born  and  boys  of  the  landless 
class  in  the  South,  .\mong  the  con- 
tributors was  one  estimable  old  lady 
who  gave  $70,000  with  the  promise 
that  an  old-time,  one-room  log  cabin 
be  built  near  the  school  so  that  she 
could  watch  the  work,  and  progress 
made  in  the  work.  Work  will  begin 
at  an  early  date.  Mt.  Gilead  is  the 
old  home  place  of  Dr.  Haywood  and 
here  he  spends  as  much  time  as  he 
can  spare  from  his  work. — Rocking- 
ham  Post. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.    June  6-July  16 

The  University  Summer  School  for  Teachers  will  open  on  Monday, 
.Tune  6th,  and  continue  in  session  for  six  weeks,  closing  on  Saturday, 
.Inly  16th.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Latin,  French,  German,  Secondary  Education,  Primary  Meth- 
ods. Drawing,  and  Library  Administration.  These  courses  wil  be  con- 
ducted by  specialists  in  their  respective  fields, — mainly  by  members  of 
the  University  Faculty. 

The  instruction,  though  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  branches,  will  be  of  the  same  high  charac- 
ter as  that  of  the  regular  term  of  the  University.  The  work  is  design- 
ed for  earnest  workers,  and  there  will  be  no  fads,  frills,  shams,  or  pre- 
tenses about  it. 

No  tuition  fees  will  be  charged  teachers  or  those  preparing  for 
teaching.  Only  a  nominal  registration  fee  of  three  dollars  will  be 
charged,  which  will  entitle  students  to  enter  any  of  the  courses  offer- 
ed and  in  addition  will  give  them  free  use  of  the  University's  Library 
and  Physical  I^aboratory.  The  actual  expenses  are  very  moderate, — 
but  litle  more  than  half  that  at  almost  any  other  summer  school  that 
might  be  selected. 

The  earnest  teacher  or  student  who  w-ishes  to  spend  a  part  of  his 
summer  in  quiet,  intensive  study,  under  competent  instructors,  will 
find  here  excellent  opportunity. 

A  bulletin  containing  detailed  information  as  to  courses  of  study, 
instructors,  expenses,  etc.,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  If  you  wish  to 
have  this  bulletin  sent  to  you  or  to  some  friend  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Summer  School,  write  to  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  Registrar, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  giving  name  and  address,  and  it  will  go  forward  at 
once. 


East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School 

Greenville,  IN.  C, 


Spring  and  Summer  Courses  for  Teachers. 


Course  "A"  March  15th  to  July  30th, 

Course  "B"  May  24th  to  July  30th. 

These  courses  have  been  prepared  te  meet  the  needs  of 
the  teachers  as  indicated  in  personal  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  Text  Books  now  used  in  the  public  schools  will  be 
used  for  this  work. 

These  courses  include  all  subjects  required  in  the  public 
schools,  together  with  Pedagogy,  Methods,  School  Manage- 
ment, Household  Economics  and  Sight  Singing. 

For  further  information,  address, 


ROBERT  H.  WRIGHT, 


President, 


Greenville,  N.  C. 
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DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    IJANQUET. 


The  Washington  Schools  Prepare  a 
Delightful  Repast  and  Call  Their 
Neighbors     In — Program     of     the 

Toasts. 

The  teacher  of  the  domestic  science 
department  in  the  Washington  public 
schools,  assisted  by  one  of  the  classes 
gave  a  luncheon  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
which  Superintendent  Newbold  invit- 
ed a  number  of  neighboring  school 
men.  The  editor  of  the  Greenville 
Reflector  was  also  among  the  number 
who  attended,  and  he  reports  that  the 
menu  served  in  the  basement  of  the 
handsome  school  building  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  skilled  cater- 
ers and  that  the  guests  were  not  re- 
served about  expressing  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  elegant  and  palatable 
evidences  of  the  splendid  training 
which  Miss  McClees  is  giving  in  the 
school's  domestic  science  department. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast. 
Congressman  .John  H.  Small  spoke  on 
"Our  Public  Schools,"  and  then  took 
charge  as  toast-master,  appropriate- 
ly introducing  the  following  speak- 
ers to  respond  to  toasts,  throwing  in 
such  occasional  bunches  of  wit  as  to 
make  the  "bouquet  fragrant  and  re- 
fresliing." 

"Our  High  School,"  C.  E.  Betts. 

"Our  Teachers,"  C.   H.  Harding. 

"Our  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment," G.  B.  Howard. 

"East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training 
School,"  R.  H.  Wright. 

"School   Progress,"   H.    B.   Craven. 

"Ten  Years  of  Progress  in  Wash- 
ington," W.  K.  Jacobson. 

"Public  Schools  in  Beaufort  Coun- 
ty," W.  L.  Vaughan. 

"The  Girl  of  To-day,  and  the  Girl 
of  Tomorrow,"  D.  J.  Whichard. 

"Washington,  Our  Home  City,"  C. 
M.  Brown. 

"Domestic  Science  in  Our  Schools" 
F.  C.  Kugler. 

Following  the  toasts.  Superintend- 
ent   Newbold    expressed    appreciation 

A  week's  review  with  the  County 
Examiner  may  mean  success  instead 
of  failure.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
Send  $1.00  and  receive  a  copy  post- 
paid. Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Ky. 
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100  New  Kindergarten  Songs 
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to    the    guests    for    their   attendance, 
and  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  organ- 
ization   and     work    of    Washington's- 
public  school.      Following  is  the 
MENU 
Bisque  of  Clam  Soup 
Olives  Celery 

Camelion  ot  Beef 
Cream  Peas  French  Potato  Balls 

Biscuit  Bread 

Banana  and  Nut  Salad 
Wafers  Whipped  Cream  Cake 

Coffee 
The  cost  of  the  luncheon  was  about 
$15,  and  was  furnished  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent.  The  principal  idea 
in  arranging  the  luncheon  was  to 
bring  all  the  city  and  county  officers 
together    to    see    a    demonstration    of 


the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
domestic  science  department  and  the 
other  new  departments,  viz:  manual 
training  and  the  kindergarten. 


INC0RPORAT<-^D 

A   School  With  a   Reputation  for 

Doing  High  Grade  Work 

Oneof  thebestequipped  schools  in  the  South.  THE 
LARGEST.  The  stront'est  faculty.  MORE  GRAD- 
UATES IN  POSITIONS  than  all  other  schools  in 
the  State.  BOOKKEEPING,  SHORTHAND,  and 
ENGLISH.  Write  for  Handsome  Catalog.  King's 
Bunineas  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  or  Ch^rloite, 
N.  C.  We  also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Penmanship,  etc  ,  by  Mail,  ^end  for  Home  Study 
Circular, 


University  of  Virginia  Summer  School 

JUNE  17th  to  JULY  30th 

U   ive-sity  Department  for  High  Sch-ol  and  CoUeg-e  Teachers.      Write 
for  40-page  catalogue  to  Director  summer  School. 


E.  A  ALDERMAN,  President, 


University,  Virginia. 


MAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

AX     TM  E 

A.  &  M.  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  16  to  28 

My  Dear  Teacher  : 

Why  do  you  not  attend  the  May  School  of  the  A.  S: 
M.  College  at  Raleigh,  May  i6th  to  28th?  It  will  be 
a  delightful  recreation  at  the  capital  city  with  its  many 
attractions,  and  a  wonderful  opportunity  educationally. 
Attendance  here  counts  in  licU  of  attendance  at  your 
local  County  Institute,  at  less  cost,  and  wittr  better  ed- 
ucational advantages.  Accomniodations  for  men  and 
woman  teachers. 

Board  will  Cost  You  $2.50  a  Week  and  Room  About  $1 00  a  Week 

These  are  the  only  expenses.  Write  to  me  at  the 
A.  &  M.  College,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  further  in- 
formation, and  reserve  a  room  soon,  since  the  accom- 
dations  are  limited.  Yours  very  truly, 

K  L,  STEVENS. 


/ 
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SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


NEW  OXFORD  DE^K 


NOISELESS 
SCHOOL  DESKS  and  BLACKBOARDS 

We  manufacture  everything  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  our 
desks  ii  our  own  factoiies,  from  the  highest  grade  of  riw  materials. 

Our  desks  are  durable,  serviceable,  noiseless  and  guaranteed  to  out- 
last any  other  line  on  the  market. 

We  are  recognized  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  Artificial  Slate  Black- 
boards. They  are  superior  to  natural  slate,  more  durable  cheaper  and 
more  easily  handled. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGS 


School    Supplies 

We  carry  a  complete  and  up  to-date  line  of  Supplies  of  all 
kinds  at  prices  that  will  not  fail  to  interest  you.  Shipped  prompt- 
ly on  receipt  of  order. 

Send    for    Catalog 


Hmerican  Seating  Company 


215  Wabash  Avenue     -     -      -      -       Chicago 
New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburg. 


OLMSTED  ARTIFICIAL  SLATE 


33  1-3  Per  Cent  SAVED 
Otmsted  AriifieiaJ  Slat''  saves  rne- 
Ihird  thf  (-^st  of  N  ■turnl  PInte  em- 
hoHiep  all  the  advan^acps  of  Nat"ral 
plate.  Veing:  cnmpoFed  of  pr'^imd  sla+e 
and  steel  filings.  la  noisflees  and 
seamless. 


Acme-plate  BUckboards  are  recommend- 
ed for  use  in  sma  ler  school  houses.  Dur- 
ab'e,  Serviceable  and  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tory.—Black  and  Green-  Special  book  et 
on  Blackboards  sent  upon  request. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 
AGENY, 

Columbia,   ::    S  C. 


A    Better    Position 
for  You 

We  can  get  it;  our  book- 
let A  PLAN  teUs  how. 
We  cover  the  South. 
W.    H.    JONES.    Mgr. 


Summer  School 

of  the  SOUTH 
University    of   Tennessee 

Knoxville 

Ninth    Session— Six    Weeks  : 

June  21-JuIy  29.  1910 


For  teachers  of  all  grades,  from  Kindergar- 

en  to  College. 
Average  attendance  over  2,000.  40  states.  100 

instructors. 
About   400    courses    in    20  departments,   in 

cycles  of  two.   three  and  four  years.    250 

courses  offered  this  year. 
60  popular  lectures. 

Music  Festival :  five  concerts  by  best  artists. 
Registration  fee  of  $10  admits  to  everything. 
Board  and  lodging  at  reasonable  rates. 
Reduced  rates  on  railroads. 
For  announcement  containing  full  informa 

tion  and  for  Home  Study  Bulletins, 
Address 

P.  P.  CLAXTON. 

Superintendent. 


THESE  TEX T-B OOKS  SHO ULD INTERES T  YOU 
JUST    PUBLISHED 

AjV  invaluable  new  book  for  PROLiRY  TEACHERS 

Number  by  Development 

A  METHOD  CF  NUMBER  INSTRUCTION 

By   JOHN   O.   GRAY,   A.M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

The  author  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  the  teaching  of 
number  by  development,  and  many  years  of  experiment  and  study  have 
enabled  him  to  prepare  this  working  outline,  which  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  teacher. 

"It  is  simple,  logical,  practical,  and  furnishes  better  mathematical 
training  than  any  scheme  of  work  I  have  ever  known." — Clarence  A.  Bro- 
deur.  Principal  of  the  Westfield  {Mass.)  State  Normal  School. 

Fully  Illustrated.         12mo.         244  pages.         Cloth,  $1.00. 
NO  FREE  COPIES.       Single  copies  will  be  sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of   90   cents. 

Endorsed  bv  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for  Use  in  the  Schools 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    OLD    NORTH    STATE 

By  R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

A  Story  of  such  Leading  Events  and  Characters,  as  come  within  the 
Understanding  of  Children,  that  have  Contributed  to  the  Making  of 
North  Carolina.     Illustrated.     12mo.     Cloth,  35  cents,  net. 

LIPPINCOTT'S 

New  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary  are  Indispensable  to  Every 

School    Library. 


PUBLISH  IRS 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY       Philadelphia 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
AND    THE    UNITED    STATES 

BY  W.   J.  PEELE 


Adopted  for  Exclusive  Use  in  the    Public  Schools  of 
North    Carolina 


Cioth.     300  Pages.     State  Contract  Price,  60  Cents 


"It  is  an  admirable  textbook,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  push  it  in 
this  county.  I  think  every  county  superintendent  in  the  State  should 
see  to  it  that  this  book  is  introduced  into  every  public  school  under 
bis  supervision,  and  that  too,  at  once." — C.  C.  Wright,  Superintend- 
ent Schools,  (Wilkes  County.) 

"I  did  not  know  how  much  real  pleasure  the  reading  of  your  book 
would  give  me.  Your  style  is  so  direct  and  clear,  and  the  statements 
so  easy  to  remember,  that  I  look  upon  the  book  as  uncommonly 
good  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint.  If  the  teachers  "  (in  the  in- 
stitute she  was  about  to  hold)  '*  pass  decent  examinations  on  civics, 
all  the  credit  will  be  sour3."~Miss  Edith  Royster,  Assistant 
Superintendent  Schools  (Wake  County. ) 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 


ATLANTA 


RICHMOND 


DALLAS 


Commencement  Time 
Is  Near  at  Hand 

You  Will  Need 

Speakers,  Dialogues  and  Plays 

Write   For  Our  Caialooiie 


Our  School  Fountain  Pen,  guaranteed  gold 
point,  $L00.  The  best  $1  00  Pen  we 
ever  saw 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
just    from    the    press. 


Write  Us    For   Prices     ::     :: 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 


RALEIGH, 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Teachers  Read  This 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  Feb.  7.  1910. 
Stone  &  Barringer  Co., 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  copy  of  "  Tar  Heel  Tales." 
The  binding  is  unique  and  very  attractive;  the  illustra- 
tions are  excellent  and  illustrate.  The  best  compliment 
that  I  can  nay  to  the  contents  is  to  say  that  1  took  the 
book  home  the  evening  after  receiving  it,  and  dipped  into 
one  of  the  little  stories  experimentally  after  supper,  and 
read  story  after  story,  finding  it  impossible  to  lay  the 
book  aside  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  laid  it  aside 
only  under  orders 

Trusting  that  it  may  have  the  wide  sale  that  it  de- 
serves, I  am.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  JOYNER. 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


TAR  HEEL  TALES 

By  H.  K.  C.  BRYANT 

"red  buck" 

Artistically    Bound    in    N.    C.     Ginghams 
Illustrated   With    Photographs    From    Life 

Pnre,  $1.25  Ncl.     Postpaid,  ti  35 
At    All     BooPc    Stores    or    Direct    From 


Stone  &  Barringer  Company 

PUBLISHERS 
Charlotte,  ::  ::  ::  N.   C 

Write  for  list  of  popular  "Tar  Heel  Library" 


Standard  Text  Books 


Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  book  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm.     Adopted  for  use 
in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English 

The  Hyde  series  has  been  successful  in  thirty-one  state  contests.     It 
has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in 
many  years  more  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Definer 

A  practical  aid  to  vocabulary  building  and  the  mastery  of  spelling-. 

Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 

A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well-graded  problems,  and  clear- 
cut  proofs.     The  work  in  graphs  is  illustrated  in  colored  diagrams. 
Half  leather;  tle.xible.     Price,  $l.iin. 

Wells's  New  Geometry 

A  book  that  trains  for  power.     Original  work  accompanies  the  de- 
monstration from  the  beginning.     Pocket  editions.    Plane,  75  cents. 
Plane  and  Solid,  81. 2d. 

McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

stories  of  North  Carolina  history,  attractively  told  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrated.   Cloth.     178  pages.    35  cents. 

Correspondence     Invited                    | 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Boston          ::          New  York          ::          Chicago 
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''THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING,''  ETC. 


Last  year  ASHEVILLE  and  BUNCOMBE  COUNTY,  N.  C,  placed 
their  orders  for  about  500  Trenton  Desks.   Both  the  city  and 
County  have  expressed  their  satisfaction-- the  TRENTON  has 
again  been  selected,  for  the  present  year's  use. 

Two  years  ago  WINSTON-SALEM  and  FORSYTH  COUNTY  N.  C,  after 
long  and  careful  consideration  of  various  styles  and  prices, 
bought  700  of  the  TRENTON.   Last  year  the  City  and  County  bought 
several  hundred  more. 

The  handsome  new  building  at  ST.  MARY'S  in  Raleigh  and  the 
EAST  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL  at  Greenville  are  both 
equipped  with  Trenton  furniture  and  are  well  pleased. 

A  list  of  our  customers  who  are  repeating  orders  would  in- 
clude practically  every  GRADED  SCHOOL  of  importance  and  about 
75%  of  the  Counties  in  North  Carolina  and  a  large  number  of 
Cities  and  Counties  in  South  Carolina. 

The  TRENTON  is  always  selected  by  careful  purchasers  who 
consider  QUALITY  as  well  as  PRICES 

We  buy  in  car  lots  and  keep  in  stock  at  Raleigh:  Hyloplate, 
and  other  blackboard  materials,  crayon,  erasers,  maps,  globes, 
and  other  staple  school  supplies. 

Do  not  fail  to  write  us  whenever  in  need  of  anything  for 
your  school  room. 

Duplicate  order  book  will  be  mailed  you  free  of  charge. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 
School  Furniture  and  Supplies,  Raleigh,  N.  G. 


NEW  EDUCATION  READERS 


(DEMAREST  and  VAN  SICKLE) 


F-OUR 


lOOKS      KOH     XHRI 


:ars 


Book  One,   for  first  year 
Book  Two,   for  first   year 


$0.35 
.35 


Book    Three,  for  second  year 
Book  Four,  for  third  year 


$0.40 
.45 


Perception  Cards  for  Book  One,  per  set 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  Two,  per  set 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  Three,  per  set 


$3.00 
.75 
.50 


Webster  says :    "Method  is  an  orderly  procedore  or  proceBB,"  and  thia  is  what  the  New  EducotioQ  Readers  represent. 

Their  chief  points  of  superiority  are:  1.  The  series  presents  a'complete  method.  2.  The  method 
teaches  the  child  to  be  self-helpful.  3.  The  method  saves  the  teacher's  time  4  The  method  is  systematic 
and  logical      5.  The  method  by  avoiding  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  makes  good  spellers. 


Circulars  giving  opinions  of  those  using  the  series  AFTER 
SEVERAL  YEARS'  USE,  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  interested 


AMERICAN     BOOK     COMRANY 
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ClIMCIIM  P«JAXI 


CMICA(SO 


AXLAIMTA 
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SLOWER,  SWEET  JUNE 


Slower,  sweet  June. 
Each  step  more  slow; 
Linger  and  loiter  as  you  go; 
Linger  a  little  while  to  dream. 
Or  see  yourself  in  yonder  stream, 
Fly  not  across  the  Summer  so. 
Sweet  June!   be  slow. 

Slower!   sweet  June, 
Oh,  slower  yet; 

It  is  so  long  since  we  have  met. 
So  long  ere  we  shall  meet  again; 
Let  the  few  days  that  still  remain 
Be  longer,  longer,  as  they  flow. 
Sweet  June!   be  slow. 

Slower,  sweet  June, 
And  slower  still; 

Let  all  your  matchless  beauty  thrill 
My  soul!     Stretch  out  this  day  so  bright, 
Far,  far,  along  midsummer's  height, 
'Till  sunset  baclt  to  sunrise  glow. 
Sweet  June!   be  slow. 

Slower,  sweet  June, 

Yes,  wait  awhile; 

The  meadow  stars  look  up  and  smile 

That  you  are  here;   the  grasses  bend 


Their  heads  to  greet  their  dearest  friend 
And  say,  "She  taught  us  how  to  grow." 
'    Sweet  June!   be  slow. 

Slower,  sweet  June, 
Your  footsteps  bear 
An  echoing  gladness  everywhere; 
The  robin  hears  it  in  his  nest 
And  answers,  "June,  dear  June,  is  best." 
The  rippling  brooks  your  presence  know. 
Sweet  June!   be  slow. 

Slower,  sweet  June, 
Turn  on  your  track 

And  send  your  fragrant  blossoms  back; 
Give  me  one  violet  more,  I  pray; 
One  apple  bloom,  one  lily  spray; 
Teach  one  more  rosebud  how  to  blow.  . 
Sweet  June!   be  slow. 

Slower,  sweet  June, 

Again  I  cry; 

She  does  not  stop  to  say  good-bye. 

But  toward  the  North,  or  toward  the  South 

She  turns;  I  seek  her  rosy  mouth 

For  one  more  kiss;  I  press  her  hair 

.\nd  know,  alas!  she  is  not  there. 

— Julia  H.  May. 
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TEACHERS,  STOP  AT 
BATTERY  PARK  HOTEL 

/^NE  great  advantage  of  an  Assembly  of  Teachers  is 
^^^  the  Association.  The  Battery  Park  Hotel  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  assembly.  The  location 
commands  extensive  views  in  all  directions,  and  is  in  easy  ac- 
cess to  all  parts  of  the  city,  or  to  all  places  of  interest. 

The  hotel  is  situated  in  a  park  of  great  beauty  and  the  out- 
look from  this  elevation  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  All  great 
gatherings  in  Asheville  make  the  Battery  Park  headquarters. 
Special  rates  are  offered  to  members  of  teachers'  Assembly. 


BATTERY  PARK  HOTEL 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


Ssituated  in  private  park  in  center  of  Asheville.  The  lo- 
cation commands  extensive  views  in  all  directions.  Scen- 
ery equal  to  that  of  Switzerland.  Tennis,  Golf  Links,  Good 
Macadam  Koads  for  Automobiling  and  Driving.  Excellent 
Orchestra.  Large  Assembly  Halls  and  Auditorium.  Head- 
quarters for  Teachers'  Assembly.  Special  rates  to  mem- 
bers.    Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  A.  ALEXANDER,  ::  Proprietor 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Dr.  P.  L.  Stevens,*  A.  &    M.  College,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A  judicious  weaving  of  agricultural  subject-matter  in- 
to country  school  thought  cannot  hut  leave  a  definite 
stamp  upon  its  minds.  It  the  thoughts  so  introduced 
picture  agriculture  as  a  worthy  art  it  will  be  ennobled 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  aspirations  may  be  awakened, 
better  practice  will  follow. 

To  teach  the  art  of  agriculture  and  to  turn  interest 
toward  it  are,  in  a  sense,  inseparable,  and  the  doing  of 
one  will,  to  an  extent,  do  the  other,  yet  for  practical  pur- 
poses I  think  we  must  recognize  these  two  ends.  If, 
then,  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  discuss  two  questions: 

(1)  Teaching  the  art  of  agriculture  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

(2)  Directing  interest   agricultureward. 

I. 

I  shall  discuss  the  second  of  these  first  because  it 
is  vastly  less  difhcult.  My  thoughts  upon  this  point  will 
be  but  little  else  than  a  reiteration  of  Professor  Bailey's 
views,  as  expressed  so  forcefully  at  our  Pinehurst  meet- 
ing, to  the  effect  that  each  of  the  common  branches 
"can  be  so  re-organized  as  to  revolutionize  agriculture 
within  ten  years." 

Natui-e  Study. 

Nature  study  is  gaining  strong  foothold  in  many 
^  schools  where  the  teacher  is  sympathetic.  In  the  coun- 
try school  Nature  study  should  be  at  least  one-half,  per- 
haps three-fourths  agriculture.  What  more  fascinating 
subject  is  there  for  Nature  stsdy  than  the  codling  moth, 
army  worm,  potato  bug?  How  many  farmers  know  that 
the  potato  bug  goes  under  ground  before  it  assumes  its 
perfect  form?  I  would  substitute  the  cotton  plant  for 
the  golden  rod,  the  tobacco  worm  and  moth  for  the  but- 
terfly. The  possibilities  open  before  you.  This  subject 
agriculturally  taught  would  give  a  large  mass  of  valuable 
information  and  lift  the  farmer  from  the  life  of  drudgery 
to  one  of  living  interest. 

Reading. 

A  Bupplementary  agricultural  reader  should  be  used 
much  as  some  city  schools  now  use  industrial  readers, 
treating  of  manufacture,  commerce,  etc.  This  book  can 
be  made  full  of  interest  and  would  impart  incidentally 
much  fact  and,  above  all,  direct  thought  to  the  farm. 
Mathematics. 

Arithmetic  lends  itself  admirably  to  agriculture  teach- 
ing. Problems  which  show  the  value  of  crimson  clover 
before  corn,  which  illustrate  the  value  of  crop  rotation, 
seed  selection,  proper  methods  of  creaming,  churning, 
packing,  marketing,  feeding,  fertilizing,  of  good  roads, 
legumes,  deep  seed  beds,  conservation  of  moisture,  pure 
seed,  viable  seed,  and  of  spraying  for  fungous  and  insect 
pests,  all  of  these  may  be  made  of  just  as  much  value 
aritmetically  as  non-agricultural  problems,  and  without 
the  cost  of  a  line  in  the  make-up  of  the  book.  Note  the 
following  problem:  When  well  sorted  apples  bring  $2.00 
a  barrel  and  poorly  assorted  apples  $1.50  per  barrel, 
what  w'ill  be  the  profit  on  sorting  thirteen  barrels  of  ap- 
ples, if,  in  sorting,  two  barrels  of  culls  worth  $1.00  a  bar- 
rel be  taken  out?     Labor  to  cost  7  5  cents. 

In  this  way  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  sugges- 
tion, of  incidental  information,  can  be  conveyed  with  no 
sacrifice  of  the  arithmetic  itself,  but  indeed  with  large 
increase  in  interest. 

Hygiene,    Histoi-y,   Geograpliy,    Spelling. 

Hygiene  should  be  taught  so  as  to  give  really  useful 

"From  an  Address  at  the  Southern  Edacation  Conference  at  Little  Rock. 


knowledge  concerning  the  etiology  of  typhoid  fever,  tu- 
berculosis, and  hook-worm,  three  great  enemies  of  farm 
life.  Even  our  school  histories  and  geographies  should 
lend  themselves  to  the  ennobling  of  agriculture,  and  the 
part  that  agriculture  has  played  should  be  recognized  as 
well  as  that  of  the  destructive  arts.  Without  agricul- 
ture there  would  be  no  history.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
speller,  when  used,  does  not  need  reform  to  include  the 
words  proteid  and  carbohydrate. 

This  is  my  conception  of  incidental  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  the  schools.  I  believe  that  even  this  alone 
would  direct  much  serious  thought  during  the  next  gen- 
eration to  things  agricultural,  as  well  as  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  practical  information. 

II. 

I  come  now  to  the  direct  teaching  of  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  elementary  school.  The  teachable  useable 
facts  are  many — some  simple  and  easy  to  understand, 
others  complex  and  unfit  for  the  elementary  school. 
These  facts  have  been  placed  in  textbooks  of  various 
grades.  If  the  facts  of  these  textbooks  are  taught  to  the 
child  they  will  be  useful  just  to  the  extent  that  the 
knowledge  is  put  into  practice  and  this  certainly  will  be 
to  no  less  degree  than  is  the  case  with  other  school  sub- 
jects. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  subject-matter — none  in 
lack  of  textbooks — none  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  prac- 
tice following  instruction.  The  great  and  only  difficulty 
lies  with  the  teacher.  That  this  is  true  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  subject  is  successfully  taught  in  thou- 
sand of  schools,  while  in  many  other  similar  schools  it 
fails.     This  is  not  unique  of  agriculture. 

Women   Can   Tench   Agriculture. 

Three  years  ago  I  sent  a  questionaire  to  some  twenty 
or  thirty  schools  in  seven  States  (North  Carolina,  Louis- 
iana, Tennessee,  Indiana,  Jlaryland,  Alabama,  and  Vir- 
ginia). My  replies  from  teachers  of  sixth  to  ninth  grades, 
mostly  seventh  to  eighth,  who  were  teaching  some  430 
boys  and  396  girls,  showed  twenty-two  schools  which 
found  the  pupils  Interested.  None  reported  them  unin- 
terested. In  eighteen  the  parents  favored  this  Instruc- 
tion, im  two  some  opposition  was  met.  These  teachers 
were  mostly  women.  These  letters,  as  well  as  my  own 
observation,  convinced  me  that  the  woman  teacher  can 
teach  agriculture  successfully  if  she  will  undertake  it. 
She  can  teach  as  large  a  per  cent  of  the  teachable  agri- 
culture as  she  can  of  the  teachable  history,  or  even 
geography  or  English,  and  with  more  effective  results. 
She  cannot  make  a  farmer  of  an  eighth  grade  boy,  nor 
can  she  make  him  a  general  by  teaching  of  great  battles, 
or  a  geographer  in  a  few  years'  instruction.  These  in 
neither  case  are  the  objects,  but  she  can  teach  him  that 
which  will  tend  to  make  of  him  a  better  farmer  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  his  own  further  development.  I  contend 
that  any  teacher  who  can  teach  history,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  hygiene  well  can  teach  agriculture  well. 

She  must  do  it  just  as  she  does  with  history,  take  an 
acceptable  textbook  and  assign  lessons,  using  illustrative 
material  as  much  as  possible.  Very  rarely  indeed  has 
the  grade  or  country  teacher  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
lecture  or  to  make  up  a  course  from  bulletins,  even  if 
this  were  desirable,  which  it  is  not.  The  problem  is  not 
with  the  teacher's  ability,  it  is  with  her  or  his  willing- 
ness or  perhaps  inertia.  Agriculture  has  never  been 
taught  to  them.  They  are  loath  to  enter  the  new  field. 
(Continued   on   Page  26.) 
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WHAT  1  SAW  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PAGE  COUNTY,  IOWA. 

By  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North   Carolina. 

Editorial  Note— A  number  of  Southern  State  superiatendents  made  Beveral  weeks  ago  a  brief  tour  through  the  Middle  Northwest  for  the  study  of 
rural  schools.  The  first  visit  made  was  to  the  schools  of  Page  Countf.  Iowa,  which  have  gained  a  Dational  reputation  under  the  administration  of  a  woman 
superintendent.  Miss  Jessie  Field,  who  will  spealc  at  the  Teachers' Assembly  in  Asheville.  His  fellow  superintendsnls  requested  Dr.  Joyner  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  what  he  obaerved  in  these  schools  to  be  presented  at  the  Association  of  Southern  States  Superintendents— and  this  most  interesting  paper  we  mw 
have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education. 


There  are  no  cities  and  no  large  towns  in  Page  County, 
lis  population  is  rural,  and  their  occupations  almost  ex- 
vlusively  agricultural.  The  chief  agricultural  products 
are  corn  and  other  grains  and  apples;  the  chief  indus- 
tries seem  to  be  dairying  and  raising  corn.  The  people 
are  thrifty  and  prosperous,  courteous  and  hospitable. 
The  lands  seem  fertile,  are  practically  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  apparently  kept  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation. 
The  farm  houses,  barns  and  all  the  home  surroundings 
indicate  thrift,  prosperity,  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The 
stranger  feels  at  once  that  farming  here  is  the  chief 
business  and  the  best  business.  The  sight  of  the  well 
tilled  farms  and  the  attractive  farm  homes  awakens  at 
once  that  desire  to  live  the  free  life  of  the  country  that 
is  hidden  somewhere  in  every  heart,  whatever  be  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  man,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
that  man  was  really  "formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground"  and  his  heart  naturally  yearns  for  his  mother 
earth. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  natural  conditions  and  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  the  occupations  of  the  people,  are  not 
far  different  from  all  these  of  our  Southern  States.  The 
e.\isting  conditions  are  not  far  different  from  what  they 
could  be  made  in  the  rural  South  by  the  adoption  of 
similar  means  and  the  application  of  similar  intelligence 
to  agriculture. 

The  Main  Pui'pose  of  the  Visit. 

The  main  purpose  of  our  visit  to  the  schools  of  this 
county  was  to  study  the  best  that  had  been  done  in  the 
correlation  of  the  work  of  the  one-teacher  rural  school 
with  farm  life  and  agricultural  occupations. 

The  school  houses  were  plain,  inexpensive,  but  neat 
and  comfortable  one-room  houses.  They  were  all  taste- 
fully painted.  On  the  inside  they  were  neatly  papered, 
furnished  with  comfortable  patent  desks,  maps,  charts, 
globes  aiKl  other  necessary  school  equipment.  The  win- 
dows were  all  furnished  with  neat  shades  and  attractive 
curtains.  There  were  an  orderliness,  a  neatness,  a  quiet, 
sweet  homelike  atmosphere  that  made  one  feel  at  once 
that  he  had  stepped  into  the  living  room  of  a  well  order- 
ed country  home.  The  school  houses  were  not  built  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  well  established  principles  of 
school  architecture  as  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  dimen- 
sions, etc.;  but  the  charm  about  these  school  rooms  was 
that  they  had  been  transformed  into  real  homes  and 
filled  with  a  sweet  atmosphere  of  "homyness."  We  have 
many  better  houses  in  the  rural  districts  of  North  Caro- 
lina; but  there  is  a  fine  lesson  here  in  inexpensive  house- 
keeping for  our  teachers  and  also  a  fine,  unconscious 
training  for  the  children  who  sit  daily  for  years  in  these 
school  rooms. 

The  school  grounds,  usually  containing  no  more  than 
about  an  acre,  were  attractive  and  well  kept.  In  most 
cases,  there  were  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  forming  an 
attractive  setting  for  the  school  house  and  adding  to  the 
home-like  appearance  and  feeling.  Careful  attention  was 
paid  to  outside  sanitation;  scrupulous  cleanliness  was 
noticeable  on  the  grounds  as  well  as  in  the  house. 


All  Exi)erienced  Women  Teachei-s. 

The  teachers  were  all  women,  but  women  of  maturity, 
training  and  experience.  According  to  my  recollection, 
every  one  of  the  ten  teachers  whose  schools  we  visited 
had  received  one  or  more  years  of  normal  school  in- 
struction and  all  but  one  had  an  experience  of  several 
years  in  successful  teaching.  Several  had  been  teaching 
in  the  same  school  for  years.  One  had  been  teaching  at 
the  same  place  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had 
taught  the  county  superintendent,  as  a  pupil,  in  that 
school.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  ranged  from  $45.00 
to  $65.00  per  month,  and  the  terms  from  seven  to  nine 
months.  I  do  not  need  to  call  attention  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  trained,  experienced  teachers,  paid  living  sal- 
aries. We  can  have  these  too  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
South  if  we  will.     We  have  some,  but  we  need  more. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  ordinary  education  essen- 
tials was  little  different  from  ours.  The  lesson  for  us 
here  is  that  the  course  in  each  subject  was  well  planned, 
systematically  arranged,  printed,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher,  and  required  to  be  followed.  The  schools 
are  limited  to  eight  grades  or  years.  No  high  school 
work  is  attempted.  All  high  school  work  is  done  in 
separate  county  high  schools.  The  classification  and 
gradation  are  good;  there  is  no  overcrowding.  As  I  re- 
collect, there  were  not  more  than  thirty  pupils  in  any 
school  and  the  average  number  was  less  than  twenty-flve. 
Farm  Life  the  Dominant  Thought. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  is  to  tell 
of  the  work  observed  in  these  schools  for  the  preparation 
of  the  children  in  thought,  desire  and  practical  training 
for  farm  life.  In  these  schools  a  farm  life  atmosphere 
has  been  created.  Agriculture  and  things  pertaining  to 
farm  life  dominate  the  thought  of  the  child  and  per- 
meate the  life  of  the  school.  This  is  fundamental  and 
more  important  even  at  this  time  than  any  formal  agri- 
cultural instruction.  During  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  of  a  child's  school  life,  the  most  impressible  and 
formative  period,  the  dominant  thought  in  his  instruction 
and  his  surroundings  in  the  school  room  is  farm  life  and 
things  pertaining  thereto.  Attractive  pictures  of  farm 
products,  farm  animals,  farm  flowers  and  weeds  and 
vegetables,  country  landscapes  and  barnyard  scenes  hang 
on  the  walls  of  the  school  room;  in  cabinets  there  are 
attractive  collections  of  farm  products  and  fruits. 

The  reading  books  contain  pictures  and  stories  of 
rural  life;  a  special  arithmetic,  dealing  almost  exclusive- 
ly with  practical  farm  problems  in  Page  County,  such  as 
the  children  and  their  parents  need  to  solve  every  day, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  county  superintendent  and  is 
in  use  in  the  schools.  Selected  bulletins  of  the  State 
and  National  Departments  of  Agriculture,  relating  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  farm  problems  of  that  county  are 
displayed  and  kept  within  easy  reach  for  reading  and 
reference. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  child  living  constantly 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  with  such  surroundings  and  such 
instruction  during  these  Impressible  years  of  his  life, 
would  have  his  attention  turned  to  the  farm  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  would  have  his  love  of  them  cultivated, 
his  desire  for  them  stimulated,  and  would  be  given  a 
finer  conception  of  tbe  dignity,  the  importance,  the  profit 
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and  the  beauty  of  life  on  the  farm  and  of  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  creation  of  such  an  atmosphere  and  en- 
vironment is  of  easy  attainment  in  every  rural  school  in 
the  South.  The  dominant  thought  of  the  first  eight 
years  of  a  child's  life  is  more  than  apt  to  be  the  domi- 
nant thought  in  shaping  his  ideal  of  life  and  his  selection 
of  a  vocation. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  a  farm  life  atmosphere 
and  a  farm  life  environment,  much  of  the  instruction  of 
the  school  is  related  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  farm  and 
the  everyday  work  of  the  farm.  In  one  school  we  found 
the  children  making  a  simple  experiment  to  illustrate 
the  porosity  of  different  sorts  of  soil  and  deduce  there- 
from the  best  method  of  plowing  these  different  sorts  of 
soil,  the  effects  of  such  plowing  upon  moisture  and  air, 
in  the  feeding  of  the  plants,  etc.  The  entire  outfit  for 
the  e.xperiment  consisted  of  three  lamp  chimneys,  a 
handful  or  two  of  sand,  loam  and  vegetable  soil,  a  basin 
of  water  and  some  bits  of  cloth  or  rubber,  and  cost  not 
more  than  fifteen  cents. 

Practical   Lecture  From  a  School  Boy. 

In  another  school  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old  gave 
a  most  interesting  lesson  in  corn  judging.  It  was  an  ob- 
ject lesson,  in  which  the  boy  illustrated  all  that  he  said 
with  the  corn  itself,  of  which  there  was  a  varied  collec- 
tion in  the  school  room.  What  that  boy  did  not  know 
about  corn  was  not  worth  knowing.  It  was  first-hand 
knowledge  that  had  been  directly  applied  in  raising 
corn  on  the  farm  and  brought  into  the  school  room  by 
the  boy  and  given  to  the  other  children.  They  were  in- 
tensely interested  as  well  as  instructed,  and  so  were  the 
Southern  Superintendents.  First-hand  knowledge  is  al- 
ways fresh  and  interesting.  The  boy  knew,  and  knew 
that  he  knew.  He  was,  therefore,  perfectly  self-possess- 
ed, but  not  in  the  least  self-conscious.  The  same  boy 
told  us  all  about  how  he  raised  corn,  for,  as  a  member 
of  a  boys'  corn  club,  he  had  cultivated  most  successful- 
ly an  acre  in  corn  this  year.  He  began  his  story  with 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  ended  with  the  gathering 
of  the  crop.  When  I  asked  him  how  and  where  he  had 
learned  so  much  about  corn  and  its  cultivation,  he  said: 
"I  learned  most  of  it  from  my  father  on  the  farm." 
His  answer  rather  disconcerted  and  embarrassed  the 
teacher,  but  greatly  pleased  me,  for  to  me  it  was  an  illus- 
tration of  the  superiority  of  first-hand  knowledge  and  of 
the  practicability  and  the  success  of  bringing  in  all  its 
freshness  the  best  knowledge  of  the  farm  and  farm  life 
into  the  school  through  the  child,  instead  of  depending 
altogether  upon  books  and  teachers.  This  boy  had  learn- 
ed to  do  by  observing  and  doing,  and  was  simply  telling 
what  he  had  seen  and  done.  He  spoke,  therefore,  as 
one  having  authority;  he  commanded  attention  and  in- 
structed. 

In  another  school  we  found  the  children  testing  milk 
with  a  Babcock  milk  tester.  The  milk  had  been  taken 
from  the  udders  of  the  cows  the  evening  before  by  the 
children's  own  hands  and  brought  to  school  by  them  for 
the  test.  The  te'st  was  made  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
school  by  a  boy  and  a  girl,  pupils  of  the  school,  every 
step  in  the  test  demonstrated  and  explained  by  them;  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  calculation  of  the  per  centage  of 
butter  fat  was  made  and  explained.  The  application  was 
then  made  to  the  respective  milk  cows,  with  a  view  to 
determining  v.'hether  or  not  they  were  paying  for  their 
feed,  or  whether  it  would  be  best  to  turn  them  Into 
beef  cattle. 

In  one  of  the  schools  we  heard  a  prize  essay  read  on 
"Farm  Life  and  Why  I  Like  It."     In  another  we  heard  a 


simple  little  composition  on  "The  Oak  Tree."  The  child- 
ren are  constantly  led  to  think  and  write  about  their 
everyday  life  and  experiences  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
country.  In  this  way  their  language  and  composition 
work  is  related  to  country  life  and  experience. 
Practical  Suggestions. 
Let  me  recapitulate  briefly  the  valuable  and  practical 
suggestions  derived  from  my  observations  and  study  of 
the  work  of  the  rural  schools  of  Page  County,  Iowa; 

1.  They  are  real  rural  schools,  not  city  schools  in  the 
country.  They  have  been  made  such  by  the  creation  of  a 
farm  life  atmosphere  in  the  school  room,  by  bringing 
into  the  school  room  pictures,  charts,  bulletins,  collec- 
tions of  the  best  farm  products,  by  correlating  so  far  as 
possible  the  instruction  in  arithmetic,  reading,  language 
and  composition  with  things  pertaining  to  farming  and 
rural  life,  by  introducing  simple,  practical  instruction 
about  farm  life  and  things  pertaining  thereto  which  the 
child  can  take  home  and  apply  in  his  everyday  life,  by 
bringing  into  the  school  room  from  the  farm,  through 
the  farmers  and  the  children,  the  best  knowledge  about 
farming  and  farm  life. 

2.  Children  surrounded  by  such  an  atmosphere,  with 
such  instruction,  during  the  most  formative  and  impress- 
ible period  of  their  school  life  cannot  fail  to  have  their 
interest  in  it  stimulated,  their  love  for  it  increased,  their 
desire  to  live  it  and  excel  in  it  awakened,  their  concep- 
tion of  its  dignity,  its  necessity,  its  profit  and  its  pleas- 
ures enlarged.  The  dominant  thought  in  the  school  room 
was  farm  life;  the  school  was,  therefore,  educating  these 
children  toward  farm  life  and  preparing  them  for  it  in- 
stead of  educating  them  away  from  it  and  unfitting  them 
for  it. 

3.  The  means  adopted  for  the  creation  of  such  an  at- 
mosphere and  the  instruction  give  in  these  schools  are 
so  simple  and  practical  as  to  be  of  easy  application  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  South,  even  by  teachers  without 
special  agricultural  training.  None  of  the  teachers  in 
these  Page  County  schools  had  received  any  special  agri- 
cultural training. 

4.  The  dominant- directing,  vitalizing  force  in  all  the 
work  of  these  schools  was  a  county  superintendent  fitted 
in  scholarship,  special  training  and  practical  experience 
for  her  work,  consecrated  to  that  work,  devoting  all  her 
time,  thought,  attention  and  energy  to  it,  endowed  with 
a  rare  power  of  leadership  and  a  fine  gift  of  inspiring 
others.     What  an  object  lesson  in  efficient  supervision! 

.5.  The  farmers  and  their  wives,  realizing  t'nat  their 
schools  were  farm  life  schools,  that  their  children  were 
interested  and  were  interesting  them  in  the  everyday 
life  and  problems  of  the  country  and  the  farm,  inevitably 
felt  and  showed  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  school  that 
made  it  easier  to  secure  co-operation  between  the  school 
and  the  home  and  to  obtain  the  financial  support  neces- 
sary to  make  the  school  what  it  ought  to  be.  Many  farm- 
ers and  their  wives,  patrons  of  the  school,  were  present 
at  every  school  that  we  visited  and  manifested  pride  and 
interest  that  were  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

6.  The  interest  of  the  children  in  agriculture  and  farm 
life  was  stimulated  by  township  and  county  boys'  corn 
clubs,  by  prize  contests  determined  and  awarded  in  an- 
nua! township  and  county  exhibits.  The  direction  of 
these  corn  clubs  and  contests  and  the  instruction  given 
through  them  were  a  part  of  the  extension  work  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Iowa.  Members  of  the  faculty 
of  this  college  attended  these  contests  and  gave  personal 
instruction  to  the  boys.  What  an  object  lesson  for  emu- 
lation in  making  the  college  serve  and  stimulate  the 
whole  people! 
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"HIGHBROW"  HISTORY -AWAY  WITH  THE  STANDARD  AND  THE  BOOKS! 

By   C.    L.    Coon,   Superintendent  Wilson   Public   Schools. 


Recently  the  following  ancient  history  examination 
was  set  for  children  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  in  the  schools  of  AUentown,  Pa.; 

"1.   Discuss  the  antiquity  of  man. 

"2.  Give  an  account  in  detail  of  the  early  forms  of 
writing. 

"3.   Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  Aryan  race. 

"4.   Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Assyrians. 

"5.   Give  an  account  of  science  among  the  Egyptians, 

"6.   Discuss  commerce  among  the  Pheniciaus. 

"7.  Where  did  the  Phenicians  establish  colonies? 
And  why? 

"S.   Discuss  the  important  customs  of  the  Babylonians. 

"9.  How  does  science  establish  the  location  of  the 
home  of  the  first  parents? 

"10.  Give  a  description  of  Egypt,  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  etc." 

The  Literary  Digest  of  March  5th  contains  some  com- 
ments on  this  examination.  The  Philadelphia  Enquirer 
says:  "We  doubt  if  there  are  many  living  men  who 
could  reply  to  all  the  questions  satisfactorily.  That  pu- 
pils of  fifteen  should  be  expected  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions at  all  is  amazing."  The  Newark  News  says: 
"Most  of  the  children  subjected  to  these  questions  failed, 
which  was  to  their  credit."  And  adds:  "Modern  teach- 
ing is  full  of  such  examples,  not  all  quite  so  severe,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  parents  are  astounded  at  the 
mysterious  learning  of  their  offspring,"  etc. 

The  natural  question  to  ask  is  whether  this  AUentown 
ancient  history  examination  Is  typical  of  the  first  year 
high  school  history  teaching  done  in  our  schools  down 
this  way.  I  shall  try  to  answer  this  question  first,  then 
ask  another  one  and   answer  that  one,  too. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  Myers'  Ancient  History,  the 
Essentials  of  Ancient  History  (Wolfson),  and  Botsford's 
Ancient  History  for  Beginners  are  widely  used  text-books 
in  the  first  year  high  school  in  the  South.  These  books 
are  fairly  typical  of  the  history  diet  given  boys  and  girls 
of  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in  this  section. 

The  reader  will  find  answers  to  the  AUentown  ques- 
tions in  Myers'  Ancient  History,  revised  edition,  1904,  as 
follows:  "The  antiquity  of  man"  is  the  first  topic  dis- 
cussed in  this  book,  page  1;  "the  early  forms  of  writing" 
is  discussed  on  pages  10,  33,  53,  54,  58,  86,  103;  a 
detailed  account  of  "the  Aryan  race"  will  be  found  on 
pages  16  to  IS,  with  a  student's  reference  to  Brinton's 
Races  and  Peoples  and  Taylor's  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans; 
"a  brief  history  of  the  Assyrians"  will  greet  the  eyes  by 
turning  to  pages  62  to  66;  "an  account  of  science  among 
the  Egyptians  "is  answered  on  pages  43  and  44;  "com- 
merce among  the  Phenicians"  is  discussed  on  pages  84 
and  85;  "where  the  Phenicians  established  colonies  and 
why"  is  answered  on  pages  85  and  86;  "the  important 
customs  of  the  Babylonians"  are  set  forth  on  pages  5  9 
and  60,  with  a  student's  reference  to  Sayce's  Social  Life 
Among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians;  "a  description 
of  Egypt,  condition  of  the  soil,  etc",  will  be  found  on 
pages  20  to  22;  "how  science  establishes  the  location  of 
the  home  of  the  first  parents"  is  hinted  at  on  page  47, 
also  on  page  58,  with  a  student's  reference  to  Smith's 
The  Chaldean  Acount  of  Genesis. 

Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  Myer's  Ancient  His- 
tory and  "bone  up"  on  the  Oriental  nations  part,  just 
106  pa'ges,  and  you  will  be  ready  for  the  AUentown  test. 
The  Essentials  of  Ancient  History  and  Botsford's  An- 
(•ent   History   for  Beginners   will    not   be  so   serviceable 


for  this  particular  test.  But  I  will  set  one  on  the  same 
period  from  the  Essentials  which  will  lay  the  AUentown 
test  in  the  back-ground.     Here  it  is: 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  caste  system  of  India. 

2.  How  would  a  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages  give  the 
date  of  an  event  happening  near  Easter? 

3.  Compare  the  organization  and  divisions  of  our  army 
with  those  of  the  Egyptian  army. 

4.  What  object  had  Tiglath-Pileser  in  transplanting 
conquered  peoples? 

5.  Discuss  the  origin  of  the  Pheniciaa  alphabet. 

6.  Why  did  city  republics  thrive  in  Phenicia? 

7.  Compare  the  religious  life  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  with  that  of  the  Jews. 

8.  Describe  an  Egyptian  temple. 

9.  How  do  records  of  early  Egyptian  history  compare 
with  early  records  of  the  history  of  the  United  States? 

10.  What  is  the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Rus- 
sian, date  for  the  year  in  which  you  are  now  living? 

All  the  above  will  be  found  in  the  "topics"  for  study 
placed  at  end  of  the  chapters  of  Wolfson's  Essentials, 
pages  11-59.  They  are  fair  samples  of  what  an  examina- 
tion on  this  section  of  the  book  would  include,  if  taught 
as  suggested  by  the  author,  which  few  teachers  fail  to 
do.  I  think  this  test  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
.A.llentown  test;  in  fact,  surpass  it  as  "high-brow"  teach- 
ing of  first  year  high  school  pupils. 

Botsford's  Ancient  History  devotes  less  space  to  the 
Oriental  nations  than  either  Myers  or  Wolfson.  But  he 
makes  up  in  other  places  in  what  he  omits  in  his  Oriental 
nation's  treatment.  Take  these  interesting  (?)  topics  for 
fourteen-year-olds  as  samples  of  "high-brow"  work: 
The  Decline  of  Culture,  page  245;  Plato's  Theory  of 
Ideas,  page  229;  Improvement  in  Architecture,  page  230; 
Sculpture  of  the  Period,  page  2  31;  Oratory  and  Philoso- 
phy, page  22S;  The  Sophists  and  Socrates,  pages  188  to 
190;  Dramas  of  Euripides,  pages  1S7;  Dramas  of  yEschy- 
lus  and  Sophocles,  pages  157  to  158;  The  Beginnings  of 
Philosophy,  page  109,  etc.,  etc. 

The  first  forty  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  Orien- 
tal history.  Those  pages  are  as  abstruse  and  as  compli- 
cated as  anything  in  Myers'  Ascient  History  or  The  Es- 
sentials referred  to  above. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  contents  of  the  three  books 
indicated  that  the  AUentown  test  is  about  what  would 
have  to  be  asked  if  these  books  are  taught  in  the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  ask  this  question:  Why  are 
such  books  found  in  all  our  high  schools,  and  why  do  we 
have  such  tests  as  this  AUentown  performance?  Simply 
because  college  teachers  of  history  make  our  history  text- 
books and  college  teachers  of  history  prescribe  what  kind 
of  history  work  done  by  the  high  schools  shall  count 
toward  college  entrance.  For  years  I  have  uttered  my 
feeble  protest  against  our  high  school  history  text-books. 
But  the  last  twenty  years  these  text-books  have  steadily 
become  more  and  more  like  history  books  for  educated 
adults.  I  do  not  enter  any  protest  against  ancient  his- 
tory in  the  high  school  but  there  is  due  the  pupils  of 
these  schools  some  decent  regard  for  their  capacity  and 
experience.  The  present  history  course  and  the  present 
methods  of  teaching  that  course  in  our  high  schools  are 
vicious  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  only  my  purpose 
now  to  show  briefly  what  the  trouble  is,  as  well  as  what 
is  being  done.  If  we  really  mean  to  teach  history,  we 
shall  have  to  cease  to  follow  the  present  text-books  and 
standards  of  work. 
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SOME  ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE   PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

By  Rev.  George  W.  Lay,  Rector  of    St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


I  read  with  great  interest  an  article  in  your  paper 
which  treated  in  part  of  the  purchase  of  books  by  the 
city  and  furnishing  them  free  to  the  pupils.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
plan;  but  I  wish  to  set  forth  here  some  arguments 
against  it,  as  it  is  a  metter  of  very  great  importance. 

In  the  first  place:  It  is  best  for  those  who  receive 
something  free,  to  do  something  in  return.  If  this  plan 
is  not  followed,  it  has  a  tendency  of  pauperizing  the 
people.  In  many  free  dispensaries,  while  the  treatment 
and  the  medicine  is  given  freely,  the  people  are  expected 
to  bring  the  bottle,  or  to  pay  for  the  bottle.  This  makes 
them  feel  that  they  are  doing  something.  In  many  other 
clubs  and  charitable  organizations  a  sniall  fee  at  least 
is  charged  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this 
same  bad  result.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
receiving  their  education  freely  from  the  State  or  munic- 
ipality ought  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  something  in 
return  by  payment  of  the  small  amount  necessary  for 
books.  This  promotes  self  respect  and  makes  the  child 
who  is  to  become  a  citizen  to  feel  that  he  has  on  his  part 
some  responsibility  towards  the  municipality  for  furnish- 
ing the  free  education. 

The  plan  of  giving  books  free  to  the  child  is  carrying 
the  paternal  care  of  government  too  far.  If  we  give 
books  free,  why  not  give  shoes  and  clothes,  which  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  come  to  school,  and  also 
breakfast  and  lunch  as  is  now  done  in  some  schools? 
All  of  this,  while  desirable  in  certain  individual  cases,  is 
exceedingly  undesirable  in  the  long  run,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  good  and  beneficent  democratic  government 
The  habit  of  expecting  gratuities  is  one  which  easily 
grows  upon  those  who  are  made  dependent  in  early 
youth,  and  we  would  run  the  danger  of  creating  a  class 
of  young  people  who  would  expect  the  State  to  take  care 
ef  them  as  they  grow  older.  This  habit  of  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  public  for  one's  support  is  very  danger- 
ous to  the  social  organization. 

■.< 
In  the  second  place:  The  ownership  of  a  book  is  im- 
portant in  the  way  of  producing  a  sentiment  in  the  owner 
himself.  O'ne  should  form  the  habit  of  keeping  books 
as  well  as  using  them.  Everybody  should  begin  in  his 
early  youth  to  accumulate  more  or  less  of  a  library.  The 
only  opportunity  that  many  school  schildren  have  to  pos- 
sess books  is  by  keeping  the  books  they  use  at  school. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  these  books  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  library,  and  also  to  encourage  them  in  the 
feeling  that  they  own  some  books,  and  that  the  books 
have  almost  a  personal  relation  to  themselves.  If  a  per- 
son has  studied  a  book,  it  is  furthermore  important  that 
he  should  have  the  books  thereafter,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
verify  the  knowledge  which  may  have  more  or  less  es- 
caped him,  and  which  is  associated  in  his  mind  with  a 
particular  position  on  a  particular  page.  All  this  is  lost 
when  the  book  is  disposed  of  by  the  child,  or  taken  back 
by  the  municipal  owner.  In  after  years  it  is  often  very 
interesting  to  be  able  to  look  over  the  old  school  books. 
Also  those  of  mature  years  often  feel  the  deepest  Interest 
in  looking  back  to  verify  the  knowledge  which  has  be- 
come somewhat  dim  with  time. 

In  the  third  place:  The  ownership  by  the  municipality 
of  books  furnished  tree  to  pupils  leads,  in  many  cases,  to 


very  promiscuous  use  of  books.  There  is  not  much  dan- 
ger in  the  use  of  books  by  different  members  of  the 
family,  or  by  families  who  live  near  each  other,  and  are 
known  to  each  other  to  be  clean  and  careful  in  their 
habits,  to  keep  them  free  from  diseases.  But  when  all 
the  children  who  go  to  school  return  the  books  to  one 
common  point,  and  these  are  thereafter  re-distributed  to 
a  large  number  of  individuals,  any  disease  which  may  be 
existing  in  any  one  family  is  likely  to  he  carried  to  other 
families  where  the  books  are  furnished.  Of  course,  in 
many  cases,  all  old  books  returned  are  burned.  This  is  a 
great  waste  of  books,  and  they  had  just  as  well  be  owned 
by  the  pupils  and  kept  by  them.  In  most  cases,  however, 
I  imagine,  where  the  books  are  furnished  free,  the  books 
are  taken  back  and  the  effort  is  made  to  disinfect  the 
books.  I  am  told  that  a  firm  that  used  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  taking  old  books  and  disinfecting  them,  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  other  purchasers,  had  given  up  the 
business.  At  any  rate  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
books  that  have  been  infected  with  such  a  disease  as 
scarlet  fever  would  ever  be  successfully  disinfected,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  owners  of  books  to  know  at  all 
from  what  sources  they  may  be  obtained.  They  may 
know  the  pupil  who  returns  the  book,  but  they  have 
no  way  of  knowing  in  what  houses  that  book  has  been. 
This  is  hardly  the  case  with  private  owners  of  books,  be- 
cause they  are  apt  to  know  just  who  borrows  and  uses 
the  book  and  whether  there  is  any  disease  or  any  danger 
of  contamination  in  that  family. 


A  Correction  by  Miss  Colton. 

Messrs.  Editors: — By  an  error  of  omission  in  my  arti- 
cle in  your  May  number  I  was  made  to  say  apparently 
that  physics  and  chemistry  are  the  only  sciences  accepted 
for  entrance  by  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association  of 
the  Southern  Colleges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  accept 
physical  geography,  botany,  and  physiology,  as  well  as 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  omitted  portion  is  correctly 
shown  by  the  bolder  type  in  the  following: 

"From  his  statistics  we  learn  that  no  public  high 
school  in  North  Carolina  offers  quite  enough  Latin 
or  nearly  enough  Greek  or  modern  language  to  ful- 
fill the  admission  requirement  of  the  three  women's 
colleges  taken  as  our  standing;  and  that  only  a  few 
complete  a  Carnegie  unit  of  physics  or  chemistry, 
the  only  sciences  accepted  for  entrance  by  these 
colleges.  Bnt  as  at  le.^st  eleven  high  schools  com- 
plete fourteen  or  more  luiits  of  the  kind  of  subject- 
matter  accepted  by  colleges  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  we  conclude,  etc." 

Since  I  naturally  wish  my  statistics  to  be  as  accurate 
as  possible,  I  would  thank  you  to  print  this  correction 
in  your  June  number.  MISS  E.  A.  COLTON. 

Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A  sunny  face — wear  it.  It  is  your  privilege.  It  has 
the  quality  of  mercy;  it  is  twice  blessed.  It  blesses  its 
possessor  and  all  who  come  under  its  benign  influence. 
It  is  a  daily  boon  to  him  who  wears  it,  and  a  constant, 
ever-flowing  benediction  to  all  his  friends.  Men  and 
women,  youth  and  children,  seek  the  friendship  of  the 
sunny-faced.  All  doors  are  open  to  those  who  smile. — 
Virginia  Journal  of  Education. 
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OUR  SCHOOL  MUSEUM-HOW  WE  MADE  IT  AND  USE  IT. 

By   L.    E.    Bennett,    Pantego    High   School. 


Anyone  who  has  devoted  the  least  study  to  the  sub- 
ject of  electricity  knows  that  one  may  run  an  electric 
current  through  pewter  but  cannot  magnetize  it;  that 
one  may  pass  an  electric  current  through  iron  and  have  a 
magnet  just  so  long  as  the  current  is  passing  through  it 
and  no  longer;  but  when  the  current  once  passes  through 
steel  one  has  a  permanent  magnet.  So  every  thoughtful 
teacher  knows  that  pupils  may  very  properly  be  classified 
■as  pewter,  iron,  and  steel.  As  pewter  cannot  be  mag- 
netized so  not  the  least  interest,  seemingly,  can  be 
aroused  in  some  pupils.  As  iron  is  magnetized  only 
while  the  electric  current  is  passing  through  it,  so  some 
pupils  may  be  aroused  only  while  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  teacher.  And  as  steel  becomes  a  permanent 
magnet,  so  interest  once  aroused  in  some  pupils  remains 
In  them  a  glowing  fire  to  the  very  last.  In  view  of  these 
facts  one  of  the  great  problems  that  confronts  the  teach- 
ers of  to-day  is  to  create  interest  among  the  children  and 
to  so  interest  them  that  they  may  be  held  in  school,  and 
that  while  in  school  they  may  so  apply  themselves  that 
their  school  days  w'ill  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  great  wealth  of  ma- 
terial and  opportunities  surrounding  every  teacher,  no 
matter  where  she  may  be  located,  it  is  her  fault  if  she 
cannot  devise  some  means  to  help  enliven  the  school  days 
of  the  young  America  placed  under  her  care. 

One  excellent  way  to  make  school  life  more  pleasant, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  profitable,  is  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  interesting  things,  such  as  shells,  stones,  and 
old  relics  of  every  description.  We  have  tried  to  carry 
out  this  suggestion  during  the  last  three  years,  and  with 
what  success  you  may  judge  for  yourself  when  we  have 
finished  this  paper. 

*  *    * 

One  day  soon  after  we  took  charge  of  the  Pantego 
High  School  we  picked  up  a  little  shell  of  some  kind  and 
carried  it  to  school.  Some  time  during  the  day  we  took 
occasion  to  talk  to  some  of  the  children  about  it  and  to 
admire  its  curious  shape  and  lovely  tints.  On  the  very 
next  day  a  little  girl  brought  a  collection  of  beautiful 
shells.  Of  course  we  admired  them  very  much  and 
thanked  her  for  her  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  in 
bringing  her  little  treasures  and  presenting  them  as  an 
offering  of  good-will  to  the  school.  We  then  announced 
to  the  school  that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  them  bring 
any  shells,  rock,  old  relic  or  curio  of  any  kind,  to  place 
with  these  shells  and  thus  start  a  museum.  Interest  was 
at  once  aroused  not  only  among  the  children,  but  among 
the  parents  as  well.  In  a  few  days  after  this  announce- 
ment a  little  girl  brought  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Indian 
stone  axe  and  also  an  old  flint  lock.  Another  girl  brought 
a  beautiful  Indian  arrow  head.  Still  another  one  pre- 
sented a  bottle  filled  with  dirt  from  Cornwallis'  cave  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia.  And,  by  the  way,  we  had  been  in 
that  cave  a  short  time  before,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to 
give  the  children  a  description  at  first  hand  not  only  of 
the  cave  itself,  but  of  why  it  is  so  called. 

*  *    * 

About  this  time  we  had  a  lesson  in  the  study  of  which 
we  needed  a  few  seeds  of  some  kind.  We  asked  the  class 
to  bring  them,  which  they  gladly  did.  We  procured  some 
small  bottles  in  which  to  place  the  seeds  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them.  From  this  modest  beginning  our  collection 
of  seeds  has  grown  until  we  now  have  about  seventy-five 
different  kinds. 

Our  collection  increased,  widened  out,  but  time  will  not 


_permit  us  to  tell  you  of  each  offering  that  was  brought. 
Large  and  small,  teachers  and  pupils,  patron  and  friends, 
each  and  all,  added  an  offering  to  our  collection.  And  as 
it  grew  others  found  it  out  and  we  received  gifts  not  only 
from  Pantego  and  the  surrounding  county,  but  from  oth- 
er towns  of  the  State,  and  also  from  other  States  as  well. 
Then  we  procured  some  nice  cases  in  which  to  keep  them, 
and  are  now  labeling  them  as  fast  as  we  can  find  the 
time  to  do  so. 

*  *    * 

Let  us  name  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  things 
that  we  have:  Deer  horns,  deer  foot,  bear's  tooth, 
eagle's  claw,  rabbit's  foot,  grey  squirrel's  head  and  tail, 
birds'  nests,  hornets'  nests  twice  as  big  as  your  head, 
or  even  larger,  yellow  jackets'  nest,  honeycomb  and  bees 
wax,  alligator's  egg,  hen's  egg  in  bottle,  a  large  collection 
of  sea  shells,  a  collection  of  eighty  different  rocks  and 
minerals  purchased  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  stuffed  alligator  and  a  large  sponge,  al- 
most the  only  things  that  were  purchased,  all  the  others 
being  donated.  Confederate  money,  domestic  and  foreign 
postage  stamps,  printers' -type,  old  coins,  old  flint  lock, 
cannon  ball,  minnie  ball,  grape  shot,  blank  cartridge, 
brain  and  branch  coral,  whale  bone,  old  square  brick 
from  the  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  at  Bath  (the  old- 
est church  in  the  State,  having  been  built  in  1734,  the 
brick  of  which  was  imported  from  England) ,  piece  of  brick 
from  Teache's  Kettle  at  Bath,  around  which  one  can 
weave  so  many  stories,  piece  of  coquina  from  the  old 
Spanish  fort  in  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  fort  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  a  fort  about  which  so  many  weird,  fan- 
ciful, and  interesting  stories  are  told;  some  pieces  of 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  from  the  Luray  caverns  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  rival  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery 
the  famous  Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky;  some  fossil 
shells  from  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  which  so 
graphically  teach  the  lesson  that  the  Applachian  Moun- 
tain system  was  once  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean; 
hand-made  door  latch,  made  in  1729,  from  the  parlor 
of  the  old  Little  homestead;  the  first  piano  ever  bought 
in  North  Carolina  was  placed  in  this  room;  piece  of  stone 
from  the  door  of  the  Old  Soldiers'  Hospital  in  Richmond. 
Virginia  (It  was  picked  up  by  a  lady  while  visiting  her 
husband  who  was  in  the  hospital  during  the  Civil  Wari  ; 
piece  of  tar  that  was  burned  by  the  Yankees  during  the 
Civil  War  in  Murfreesboro,  N.  C,  on  the  Meherrin  River; 
an  old  sword  used  in  the  Civil  War,  an  old  Indian  bowl, 
an  old  hackle,  distaff,  spinning  wheel,  etc.,  to  show  to 
future  generations  how  their  ancestors  worked  up  the 
flax,  cotton,  and  wool  into  "homespun,"  but  which  have 
forever  been  set  aside  by  modern  machinery. 

*  *    * 

We  have  many  other  interesting  things  of  which  we 
might  tell,  but  enough  lest  we  weary  you.  And  we  make 
use  of  our  museum,  too.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  hut  what 
some  of  these  articles  are  used  to  illustrate  something  in 
our  lessons.  They  serve  to  awaken  interest  and  to  create 
a  more  vivid  impression  of  Ihe  object  or  subject  under 
discussion.  But  aside  from  all  this,  to  watch  the  chil- 
dren day  after  day  looking  at  the  different  specimens  in 
the  museum  with  such  pleasure  and  with  such  Interest  Is 
enough  to  repay  any  teacher  for  a  great  deal  of  effort  in 
making  such  a  collection. 

*  *    « 

As  another  result  of  the  interest  created  In  the  museum 
we   have   received     from     different    persons     mor«   than 
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twenty  volumes  of  old  books  ranging  in  age  from  75  to 
270  years  old.  The  oldest  volume  we  have  was  printed 
in  London,  England,  in  1640,  making  the  book  270  years 
old.  It  is  entitled,  "Instructions  for  a  Right  Comfort- 
ing Afnicted  Consciences:  With  Special  Antidotes  against 
some  grievous  Temptations,  Delivered,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  Lecture  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire.  By 
Robert  Bolton,  Batchelor  in  Divinitie,  and  Preacher  of 
God's  Word  at  Broughton  In  the  same  Countie."  This 
volume,  with  several  others,  was  presented  by  Mr  George 
C.  Respass. 

•    *    * 

Another  very  Interesting  volume  is  entitled,  "A  Short 
but  Comprehensive  SJfstem  of  the  Geography  of  the 
World:  By  Way  of  Question  and  Answer.  Principally 
designed  for  Children  and  Common  Schools.  By  Na- 
thaniel Dwight."  The  preface  to  this  edition  is  dated, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  May  12,  1795.  As  stated  above, 
this  book  is  by  question  and  answer.  And  one  of  the 
most  interesting  answers  to  us  is  to  the  question,  "What 
Is  the  capital  town  of  North  Carolina?"  The  answer  is 
that  "At  present  there  Is  no  stated  seat  of  government; 
but  New  Bern  is  the  largest  town.  It  contains  about  400 
houses.  It  stands  between  the  river  Neuse  and  Trent. 
on  a  low  sandy  foundation.  It  is  principally  built  of 
wood.  Edenton  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  is  indifferently  built,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houses  of  wood.  Wilmington  stands  on 
Cape  Fear  River,  about  thirty-four  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses.  These, 
with   Washington,   Fayetteville,   Tarborough,    and   Hills- 


borough, are  the  most  populous  towns  in  the  State;  but 
this  State,  like  Virginia,  is  divided  into  villages  and 
plantations."  This  volume  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Topping. 

There  has  also  been  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Green  a  fac-simile  copy  of  the  Maryland  Journal  and  Bal- 
timore Advertiser  now  called  the  Baltimore  American 
and  printed  Friday,  August  20,  1773.  It  has  only  four 
pages  of  three  columns  each  with  very  small  type.  It 
contains  a  letter  written  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Virginia,  July 
15,  1773,  by  George  Washington  in  regard  to  his  20,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  and  Great  Kanawha  Rivers  in 
what  is  now  West  Virginia.  He  "proposes  to  divide  the 
same  into  any  sized  tenements  that  may  be  needful  and 
lease  them  upon  moderate  terms  to  settlers  " 


And  so  we  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely.  The  half 
has  not  yet  been  told  of  the  possibilities  along  this  line. 
But  what  we  have  said  serves  to  show  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
when  Interest  is  once  aroused  among  children  and  pa- 
rents. And  we  believe  there  are  but  few  pupils  who  may 
be  classed  as  pewter,  but  the  great  majority  may  be 
readily  interested  some  in  one  thing  and  some  in  another. 
But  failure  must  always  result  it  the  teacher  attempts  to 
create  interest  in  all  the  children  in  the  same  way,  be- 
cause what  will  interest  one  may  be  entirely  foreign  to 
another.  Find  out  in  what  the  child  is  interested  and 
then  lead  him  along  that  pathway.  And  the  teacher  will 
find  him  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hands. 


WHY  PUPILS  FAIL-  A  STUDY  IN  CONTAGION 


By  E.  C.   Brooks,   Chair  of   Education,  Trinity  College 

Did  you  ever  study  the  work  in  the  school-room  from 
the  standpoiat  of  the  teacher's  likes  and  dislikes?  Here 
Is  an  Investigation  that  may  be  interesting  to  many 
teachers  as  well  as  school  supervisors. 

(1)  What  subject  is  disliked  most  by  the  students? 
To  this  question  many  answers  were  given.  After  it  was 
answered,  this  question  was  asked:  What  subject  is 
disliked  most  by  the  teacher?  I  give  below  the  number 
of  answers  from  the  teacher's  standpoint: 


(2)    What  subject  do  pupils  like  best?     This  question 
was  followed  by  another:    What  is  the  most  satisfactory 


subject  taught? 


Pupil.  .  . 

Teacher. 


Arith-      Read-    Physi-    Gram-    Spell-      Hia- 
inetic.        ing-.       ology.      mar.        ing.       tory. 

8  2  6  2  7 


11 
10 


10 


8 


Read-    Arith-    Spell-      GeOK-      His-     Physi-    Gram 
ing.       metie.     Ins.       raphy.     tory.      olo^j'.       mar. 

Pupil 3  4  4  20  5  3  4 

Teacher.  .5  4  3  18  4  4  5 

This  report,  of  course,  was  made  by  the  teacher.  We 
were  looking  at  the  school  from  the  teacher's  standpoint 
— from  the  standpoint  of  43  teachers.  "As  a  rule," 
one  teacher  wrote,  "I  think  the  children  like  the  subject 
that  the  teacher  likes  best — the  subject  that  she  is  most 
capable  of  presenting."  This  conclusion  Is  warranted 
from  the  figures  given  above.  Four  pupils  dislike  arith- 
metic according  to  the  teacher's  testimony.  These  same 
teachers  admitted  that  they  disliked  this  subject  most. 
Twenty  pupils,  according  to  the  teacher,  dislike  geogra- 
phy above  all  other  subjects.  Eighteen  of  those  twenty 
teachers  reporting  admitted  that  they  disliked  the  sub- 
ject. And  they  disliked  it  because  they  did  not  know 
enough  about  it,  or  did  not  know  how  to  teach  it. 

Reading  shows  the  greatest  difference;  but  when  we 
combine  reading  and  spelling  there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference. Suppose  we  notice  the  work  from  another  view- 
point: 


Here  again  teachers  make  an  admission.  Subjects 
that  pupils  like  best  produce  the  best  results.  The  first 
table  shows  that  students,  as  a  rule,  dislike  subjects  that 
the  teacher  dislikes.  By  following  this  line  of  reasoning 
we  come  almost  to  the  conclusion  that  a  child's  failure 
is  due.  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  teacher.  Eleven  pu- 
pils like  arithmetic  above  all  other  subjects.  Ten  of 
the  teachers  reporting  this  say  they  get  the  best  results 
from  teaching  arithmetic.  In  the  first  table  four  pupils 
dislike  arithmetic;  but  these  four  teachers  say  they  dis- 
like arithmetic.  The  attitude  then  of  a  teacher  to  the 
subject  determines,  in  a  large  measure,  the  attitude  of 
the  pupil. 

Why  do  pupils  fall  then? 

The  institute  conductors  might  emphasize  this  ques- 
tion. Is  it  because  of  the  teacher's  poor  preparation? 
Then  we  are  paying  a  high  price  for  inefficiency.  It 
would  appear  that,  as  a  rule,  what  the  teacher  likes 
succeeds;  and  what  the  teacher  dislikes  fails.  Or, 
again,  what  the  teacher  is  well  prepared  to  do  he  or  she 
likes  and  the  child  likes  it,  and  the  teaching  is  a  success; 
but  what  the  teacher  is  not  prepared  to  do,  he  or  she  dis- 
likes to  do  it,  the  child  dislikes  it  and  the  teaching  Is  a 
failure. 

Study  these  tables  and  see  if  they  do  not  argue  this. 
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LANGUAGE  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

By  E.  C.    Brooks. 

Being  a  Section  Fiinn  the  Report   of   the  Committee    on    Coiir.se   of    Study    Made    to    the    State    Asso- 
ciation   of    City    Superintendents    at    Theii-  Keceut  Convention  in  Durham. 


Tlu'  most  utilitarian  subject  we  have  in  the  curri- 
culum is  the  English  language.  From  the  six-year-old 
child  in  the  first  grade  who  is  unable  to  speak  distinctly 
and  intelligently,  to  the  study  of  the  English  master- 
pieces in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school,  the  one  ques- 
tion that  overshadows  all  others,  and  in  the  main  makes 
all  others  contribute  to  it  is,  how  to  organize  one's 
thoughts  and  to  express  them  in  such  terms  as  to  convey 
both  thought  and  feeling.  Language  is  thought  and  feel- 
ing expressed:  and  the  so-called  language  group  of  studies 
constitutes  almost  the  entire  curriculum  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  curriculum 
for  the  remainder  of  the  grammar  and  high  school.  These 
are,  reading,  language  lesson  proper,  writing,  spelling, 
dictation,  oral  and  written  composition,  and  later  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  school,  when  defined  iu 
practical  terms,  is  to  develop  the  power  of  interpretation 
and  expression.  This  is  true  whether  applied  to  arith- 
metic, manual  arts,  music,  geography,  the  classics,  or 
the  physical  sciences.  Language  then,  is  the  medium 
through  which  they  all  travel  from  ideas,  visions,  senti- 
ments and  impressions,  to  knowledge.  Then  every  sub- 
ject contributes  to  the  development  of  language;  yet 
the  results  of  our  language  teaching  are  in  many  in- 
stances miserably  poor.  Boys  and  girls  finishing  the  work 
of  the  grammar  school  cannot  speak  correctly,  cannot 
write  a  good  letter,  cannot  apply  the  simple  rules  of 
spelling,  and  cauuot  express  themselves  effectively — this 
iu  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  drill  and  drill  in  our  language 
teaching. 

We  are  about  convinced  that  the  trouble  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  the  theory  that  we  do  not  teach  enough 
language  (although  this  may  be  true  in  some  schools), 
but  that  what  we  do  teach  is  not  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  child  at  given  ages.  For  in- 
stance, a  fourth  grade  is  memorizing  a  column  of  words 
and  looking  up  their  definitions  in  the  dictionary,  when 
not  a  single  word  is  found  in  the  child's  usable  vocabulary 
or  in  the  reading  lesson;  and  if  it  is  in  the  reading  lesson 
the  definition  found  rarely,  if  ever,  fits  the  meaning  in 
the  reading.  A  third  grade  is  found  writing  pages  in  the 
copy  book — writing  sentences  after  sentences,  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  sentence  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
composition.  A  sixth  grade  is  studying  the  modifications 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
distinguish  between  relative  and  adverbial  clauses,  and 
they  go  on  through  in  blissful  ignorance  but  burdened 
with  a  painful  accumulation  of  undigestible  knowledge 
of  things  learned  from  the  text-book,  and  forever  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  mood  and  tense,  relative  and  ad- 
verbial clauses  have  been  in  their  actual  possession  since 
they  entered  school.  Notice  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
the  spelling  book,  the  spelling  iu  the  reading  lessons,  the 
manufactured  language  stories,  the  use  of  the  writing 
periods,  the  unnatural  compositions,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten, the  controversy  over  methods  of  writing,  the  unrelat- 
ed grammar,  and  the  meaningless  reading.  Poor  results 
are  not  due  to  a  lack  of  language  teaching,  for  the  child 
id  walled  in  with  subject  matter,  methods,  and  devices, 
and  as  he  climbs  up  seeking  mental  food,  he  finds  himself 
almost  in  the  same  predicament  as  that  of  the  fabled 
Tantalus — the  subject  Is  all  just  beyond  his  grasp,  and 


when  he  climbs  out  of  this  wall  at  the  end  of  his  school- 
ing, that  which  is  within  him  has  been  influenced  but 
slightly  by  the  artificial  structure  thrown  around  him  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  he  descends  to  the  original  level 
again.  11  is  not  related  to  his  life.  He  learns  rules  which 
he  never  applies,  and  attempts  many  things  in  an  imma- 
terial sort  of  way. 

The  Language  Background. 

I.  The  first  essential  is  interest;  that  is,  the  subject 
matter  must  be  close  to  the  heart  of  the  learner  and  must 
help  boys  and  girls  to  tell  what  they  think  or  feel  now. 
The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  lead  the  child  to  interpret 
and  to  express  his  every-day  thought-life.  The  subject 
matter  for  language  work  is  within  the  child — his  con- 
scious knowledge.  If  the  starting  point  is  a  trip,  a  flower, 
hand  work,  or  a  story  told  by  the  teacher,  language  teach- 
ing can  begin  only  with  the  reactions  within  the  child. 

II.  Every  child  has  what  we  may  term  his  language 
ideal;  that  is  subject  matter  which  always  arouses  his 
interest  and  holds  his  attention,  and  stimulates  him  to 
thinking  and  feeling.  This  language  ideal  starts  at  the 
home,  is  transferred  to  out-door  life,  the  street,  the  fleld, 
nature  elements,  the  play-ground,  the  shop,  the  busy 
world,  and  lastly  to  the  organized  subject  matter  and 
routine  of  the  school.  There  is  no  child,  even  in  the 
first  grade,  it  matters  not  how  silent  or  irresponsive,  that 
is  not  always  in  possession  of  a  working  language  and 
has  its  language  ideal,  that  is  its  favorite  game,  or  story, 
or  play,  or  subject,  and  this  should  be  its  starting  point, 
not  the  textbook. 

III.  We  may  arouse  interest  by  appealing  to  the  lan- 
guage ideal,  but  correct  use  is  the  result  of  habit;  and 
habit  is  never  formed  by  haphazard  teaching.  The  ear 
must  be  accustomed  to  correct  use,  and  the  eye  to  cor- 
rect forms.  In  this  way,  and  not  by  the  memorizing  of 
rules,  is  correct  expression  acquired.  Therefore,  we 
should  begin  with  an  interest  in  the  story,  and  smoothe 
the  expression  down  by  degrees  in  a  simplified,  orderly 
way.  The  next  step  is  to  increase  the  vocabulary,  in 
order  that  the  interpretation  may  be  broader  and  more 
thorough,  the  thinking  more  comprehensive,  and  the  ex- 
l)ression  more  accurate;  and  as  the  child  grows  older 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum  contributes  to  these  pro- 
cesses. Even  his  history  and  geography  become  uncon- 
scious language  lessons.  Can  the  student  express  him- 
self? He  may  be  able  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing derived  from  his  history,  and  have  no  thought  or 
feeling  in  regard  to  his  writing,  spelling,  or  grammar. 
On  the  formal  side,  he  may  be  acquiring  a  certain  men- 
tal habit  iu  reciting  a  history  lesson  and  acquiring  no 
habit  in  his  writing,  spelling,  or  grammar.  When  these 
conditions  prevail,  history  is  his  only  language  subject; 
while  writing,  spelling,  and  grammar  are  useless  encum- 
brances and  are  positive  evils,  tor  they  help  to  make  the 
school   undesirable. 

Writing  is  a  good  thing  if  the  child  is  acquiring  the 
liabit  of  making  legible  words,  and  using  the  correct 
forms  of  writing,  such  as  capitals  and  a  few  necessary 
punctuation  marks. 

Spelling  is  a  good  thing  if  it  is  teaching  the  child  how 
to  recognize  and  pronounce  words  at  sight,  to  spell  the 
common    words    from    memory,    and    to    understand    the 
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few  leading  rules  of  spelling,  such  as  doubling  the  final 
consonants  or  dropping  the  final  "e". 

Grammar  is  a  good  thing  if  it  aids  the  child  in  under- 
standing the  use  of  the  forms  of  writing,  and  the  struct- 
ure of  sentences  and  the  correct  use  of  words  and  terms. 

A  language  book  is  a  good  thing  if  it  is  used  as  a 
guide,  and  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  child's  language, 
and  its  greatest  hindrance  comes  in  the  misuse  of  it.  The 
child's  language  material  is  within  himself.  If  the  lan- 
guage text  can  be  used  to  develop  tliat,  it  is  a  good 
thing.  Otherwise  it  is  a  mere  formal  observance  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  curriculum. 

The  greatest  problem  then  is  to  adjust  the  writing, 
spelling,  reading,  language  proper,  and  grammar,  to  the 
age  and  capacity  of  the  child.  We  have  given  here  a  few 
suggestions,  merely  a  brief  outline  of  what  language 
teaching  should  embrace. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

I.  Oral  Language. — What  are  six  year  old  children  in- 
terested in?  What  will  they  talk  about  naturally?  What 
is  their  language  ideal?  For  the  first  half  year  this  ideal, 
as  a  rule,  will  be  found  in  things  and  conduct  outside  the 
text-book,  and  even  outside  the  story  book,  except  where 
the  story  boolc  treats  of  stories  that  are  within  the 
child's  experience.  Remember  this,  the  subject  matter 
must  be  close  to  the  heart  of  the  learner  and  must  help 
boys  and  girls  to  tell  what  they  think  now;  and  what  they 
think  now  is  not  found  in  books.  The  object  is  free  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  and  feelings. 

II.  Foinial  Language. — On  the  formal  side,  reading 
and  spelling  contribute  largely.  In  writing,  the  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  legible  writing,  the  use  of  the  capital 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  the  period  at  the 
end.  If  there  are  advanced  pupils  in  the  first  grade, 
proper  names  and  the  use  of  the  question  mark  may  be 
taught.  It  is  not  so  much  our  purpose  to  state  just  what 
ought  to  be  taught  in  any  grade  as  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  attempting  only  a  few  things  at  a  time,  but 
to  attempt  these  and  use  them  until  they  are  mastered. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

I.  Oral  Language. — What  is  the  capacity  of  a  seven 
year  old  child  for  understanding  the  stories  taken  from 
the  reading?  This  question  is  put  first,  for  as  a  rule,  the 
greater  part  of  oral  language  work  here  is  either  taken 
from  the  reading  or  from  the  stories  found  in  books.  The 
subject  matter  must  still  be  within  the  range  of  the 
thinking  and  the  feeling  of  the  child.  It  must  be  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  learner  and  must  help  boys  and  girls  to 
express  what  they  think  and  feel  now.  Is  this  language 
ideal — this  subject  matter  to  be  found  in  the  text-book? 
Probably  a  part  of  it  is;  for  the  child  should  be  able  by 
now  to  read  understandingly.  If  he  can,  then  some  of 
his  language  material  may  be  found  in  text-books;  and 
he  begins  to  be  moved  by  the  thoughts  of  others. 

II.  The  Formal  Language. — Practice  in  expression 
should  by  now  make  the  speech  of  the  child  in  the  second 
grade  at  least  intelligible.  In  writing  only  a  few  ad- 
ditional principles  should  be  added — capitals  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence  and  in  the  writing  of  proper  names, 
the  use  of  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  and  in  cer- 
tain abbreviations  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  the  use  of  the  ques- 
tion mark,  and  the  beginning  and  closing  of  a  letter. 
These  can  be  taught. 

The  whole  purpose  is  to  draw  the  child  out,  to  make 
him  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings — his 
thoughts  for  words  and  sentences,  and  his  feelings  for 
coloring,  individuality,  and  personal  force.  The  formal 
language  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum — just  enough 
to  give  correctness  to  the  expression,  and  this  should  be 


made  so  mechanical  that  the  least  thought  possible  is 
necessary  to  produce  correctness.  In  other  words,  it 
must  become  a  habit. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

I.  Oral  Language. — Here  text-books  begin  to  multiply. 
The  interpretation  and  expression  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  now  gradually  take  the  place  of  his  own  thoughts 
about  the  world  of  things,  and  here  is  the  danger.  The 
emphasis  is  unfortunately  placed  on  the  thoughts  of 
others,  and  his  own  has  a  tendency  to  give  place  to  the 
thoughts  found  in  the  text-book,  and  the  long  reign  of 
King  Memory  begins.  The  child  becomes  the  purveyor 
of  other  men's  thoughts;  for  the  text-book  begins  to  mul- 
tiply, and  honors  come  to  him  who  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion. What  sayeth  the  book?  The  reading,  the  history 
stories,  the  nature  studies,  the  mental  arithmetic — all 
contain  tasks  prearranged,  and  the  school  points  out  as 
the  brightest  and  most  shining  light  in  the  room  the 
child  that  most  accurately  repeats  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  language  teaching  becomes  a  formal  thing. 

The  language  ideal  should  still  be  sought  in  the  life 
of  the  child.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  to  express 
what  they  think  and  feel  now.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
stories  read  and  told.  If  so,  the  reading  and  telling 
shows  good  teaching;  but  even  here  much  of  the  thinking 
and  feeling  Is  foreign  to  the  school.  Watch  the  children 
as  they  go  home  from  school,  and  see  how  much  of  their 
I  bought  life  deals  with  the  content  of  the  text-book.  This 
language  material  should  still  be  drawn  largely  from  the 
v.orld  of  experience — the  world  of  things,  nature,  occu- 
pations, conduct,  as  well  as  from  literature. 

II.  Formal  Language. — There  is  little  to  add  here,  ex- 
cept to  make  habitual  what  has  been  a  conscious  process. 
Here  the  paragraph  indenture  should  be  noted,  and  the 
use  of  quotation  marks  and  other  uses  of  capital  letters 
may  be  introduced.  The  formal  side  of  language  should 
grow  less  and  less. 

Teachers  should  not  carry  large  stacks  of  papers  home 
to  correct;  but  students  should  be  taught  and  compelled 
to  correct  their  own  mistakes.  Only  in  this  way  can  a 
child  be  taught  not  to  make  the  simple  errors  of  writing. 
It  does  the  child  very  little  good  for  the  teacher  to  take 
up  incorrect  papers,  correct  them  after  school,  and  tell 
the  child  next  day  what  mistakes  were  made.  Telling  is 
not  teaching.  Thinking  educates;  therefore  the  child 
should  write  correctly  or  think  out  his  own  mistakes. 

AFTER  THE  THIRD  CrR.\DE. 

I.  Oral  Language. — A  text-book  is  now  found  Cor  every 
subject — reading,  history,  geography,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  even  language.  The  question  here  is,  how  cau  we 
keep  the  child  from  losing  his  own  individuality  in  the 
thinking  and  feeling  world  of  the  school  room.  What 
sayeth  the  book?  And  language  becomes  a  formal  study. 
Grammar  soon  enters,  and  the  child  is  taught  to  analyze 
and  parse  other  men's  sentences,  language  books  with  pre- 
digested  material,  language-grammar  books  with  model 
analyses,  analyzing  and  parsing  selections  from  Milton 
and  Shakespeare,  the  Lord's  prayer,  My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee,  anything  and  everythmg  except  the  language  of  the 
child — grammar  texts — grammar-language  texts  meet 
each  other  coming  and  going,  and  the  child  passes  out  of 
the  grammar  school  having  completed  the  whole  circle  of 
formal  grammar;  yet  is  unable  to  write  a  correct  sentence 
of  his  own.  He  has  been  too  busy  criticizing  others  to 
form  any  correct  habits  of  his  own,  and  he  passee  out 
of  his  text  saying:     "I  seen  my  book  for  the  last  time." 

II.  Formal  Language  and  Grammar. — One  thing  at  a 
time  is  the  principle  laid  down  here.     There  is  little  ad- 

(Continued    on    Page    17.)  . 
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A  NORTH  CAROLINA  MEMORIAL  OF  DANIEL  BOONE. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Daniel  Boone,  the 
greatest  American  pioneer  and  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Americans,  spent  nineteen  years  of  his  early  life 
In  North  Carolina.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  date  is  given,  November  1, 
1734.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  April,  1750,  that  the  Boone 
family  broke  up  their  Pennsylvania  home  and  started 
southward.  Daniel  was  at  that  time  fifteen  years  of  age. 
About  a  year  later  the  family  made  their  home  in  what 
is  now  Davidson  County,  overlooking  the  Yadkin  River  at 
Holman's  Ford. 

The  Location  of  Boone's  Home. 

Rev.  Henry  Sheets,  writing  in  The  North  Carolina  Re- 
view of  the  location  of  the  Boone  homestead,  says: 

"That  'Squire  Boone  and  his  family  settled  on  a  high 
hill,  "beautiful  for  situation,"  overlooking  the  Yadkin 
as  it  swings  majestically  round  the»hill  to  the  west  and 
then  making  a  curve,  taking  a  southerly  direction  to  the 
Atlantic,  cannot  be  doubted. 

"The  Boone  homestead  is  now  well  identified.  Within 
the  recollection  of  people  living,  the  old  log  wall  has 
been  seen.  The  pile  of  stones  which  once  served  for  the 
chimney — an  old  cellar  under  the  house  in  which  was 
found  a  stone  several  years  ago  with  a  crude  inscription 
"D.  Boone,"  also  pieces  of  broken  earthenware  have  been 
found.  Dr.  Thwaltes  in  his  Daniel  Boone,  says,  speak- 
ing of  him  after  his  marriage,  "At  first  occupying  a  rude 
log  cabin  in  his  father's  yard."  About  fifteen  feet  from 
where  the  main  building  stood,  was  recently  seen  a  pile 
of  stones,  and  a  sunken  spot  near  the  stones.  These  were 
all  covered  by  leaves — upon  examination  there  were 
ashes  under  the  stones,  and  shoveling  out  the  accumula- 
ted mold  from  the  sunken  spot  near  the  stones,  under 
roots  which  had  grown  through  it,  we  found  pieces  of 
broken  ware  down  in  what  is  believed  to  be  a  cellar,  as 
most  of  the  dwellings  in  "ye  olden  time"  had  them.  And 
there  is  little  room,  if  any,  for  doubt,  that  this  new  find 
is  the  exact  spot  where  Daniel  and  his  bride  first  "kept 
house." 

The  Memorial. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1909,  incorporated  the 
Daniel  Boone  Memorial  Association  "with  power  to  hold 
lands,  erect  suitable  memorials,  collect  historical  mate- 
rials and  such  other  things  as  are  necessary  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  Daniel  Boone  in  North  Carolina." 
The  Association  is  composed  of  eleven  men,  of  whom  .1. 
R.  McRary,  of  Lexington,  is  chairman. 

On  the  30th  of  April  last,  the  160th  anniversary  of 
the  departure  of  the  Boone  family  from  Pennsylvania, 
this  Association  did  public  honor  to  the  memory  of  Daniel 
Boone. 

On  the  historic  spot  where  Boone  spent  nineteen  years 
of  his  vigorous  young  manhood,  hunting  and  resisting 
the  skulking  Redskins,  patriotic  North  Carolinians  erect- 
ed on  the  exact  site  of  the  old  homestead,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Yadkin  River,  a  new  log  cabin,  a  replica 
of  the  one  occupied  by  the  intrepid  hunter  and  his  fam- 
ily. Directly  in  front  of  the  simple  building  stands  a 
handsome  shaft  of  native  Rowan  granite,  forming  an  In- 
dian arrow  head  fifteen  feet  high,  mounted  upon  a  mass- 
ive base.  Ornamenting  this  is  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the 
name  Daniel  Boone  and  the  date  of  his  residence  in 
North  Carolina.  Both  of  these  memorials  were  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  which  many  of  the 
direct  descendants  of  Boone,  and  a  score  of  others  who 
boast  of  their  relationship  to  the  pioneer,  participated. 


.\n  elaborate  program  of  exercises  had  been  arranged 
for  the  event.  J.  R.  McRary,  president  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  Memorial  Association,  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  Governor  William  W.  Kitchin  presided.  The  chief 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Judge  .leter  C.  Pritchard,  of 
the  United  States  Corcuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Repre- 
sentative Robert  N.  Page,  of  the  Seventh  North  Carolina 
District. 

The  exercises  took  place  on  a  temporary  stand  erected 
near  the  cabin.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Pilgrim 
String  Band,  augmented  by  a  large  choir  from  the 
Churchland  School,  while  sixteen  male  students  from  the 
same  school  acted  as  marshals. 

The   Boone   Cabin. 

The  memorial  is  a  one-story,  double-roomed,  log 
structure,  with  clay  chimney,  and  shelter,  an  exact  re- 
plica of  the  homestead  built  by  Boone  about  1755.  Hous- 
ed within  it  are  numerous  relics,  such  as  guns,  hunting 
knives,  powder  horns,  and  articles  of  clothing  worn  by 
the  pioneer,  as  well  as  cooking  utensils  used  by  his  fam- 
ily. The  cabin  reposes  snugly  in  a  grove  of  majestic 
oaks,  tottering  with  age,  and  near-by  the  rippling  waters 
of  the  Yadkin  River,  where  the  Boones  did  their  fishing, 
dance  over  the  rocks  and  under  the  shade  of  the  over- 
hanging trees.  Not  far  distant,  on  the  river  bank.  Is 
Boone's  Cave,  or  Devil's  Den,  which  the  family  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  used  as  a  retreat  when  pressed  by  the 
skulking  Indians.  The  surrounding  grounds  have  been 
artistically  laid  out  to  make  the  spot  attractive. 

The  first  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  (|he  work 
was  the  donation  of  five  acres  of  land  in  Davidson  Coun- 
ty, twelve  miles  from  Lexington,  embracing  the  site  of 
the  Boone  homestead  and  other  points  of  interest  made 
famous  in  the  early  history  of  the  hunter.  Citizens  of 
Davidson  County  subscribed  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
replica  of  the  cabin  in  which  Boone  lived.  Citizens  of 
Rowan  County  (which  was  formed  from  Davidson  County 
in  1822)  gave  the  monument,  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
tablet   for  the  shaft.  E.   C.   B. 

American  Revolution  of  Salisbury  contributed  the  bronze 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Forty-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  Teachers  of 
America  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  2-8,  1910. 
North  Carolina  should  send  a  large  delegation  to  this 
convention;  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  a  Southern 
man  is  president,  aud  he  is  a  North  Carolinian — Hon. 
James  Y.  Joyner. 

This  is  the  largest  gathering  of  teachers  in  .\merica. 
It  is  really  the  largest  association.  Its  meeting-place, 
Boston,  is  nearer  home  than  it  will  be  ag^in  in  a  number 
of  years;  for  it  will  probably  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast  next 
year;  and  to  some  central  State  the  year  following. 

There  is  probably  no  other  city  in  the  United  States 
which  has  so  many  interesting  places  in  its  neighborhood 
as  Boston.  Look  at  the  list:  Concord,  Plymouth,  Salem, 
Lexington,  Watertown,  Harvard,  with  the  homes  of 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  others.  In  Boston  alone  we 
could  be  sight-seeing  for  months  with  profit. 

The  Fourth  of  July  will  be  celebrated  in  the  stadium 
at  Harvard  University.  -President  Taft  is  to  address  the 
Association  on  that  day.  The  stadium  itself  is  well 
worth  looking  at.      It  will  hold  40,000  people. 

Should  you  desire  further  information,  write  to  Super- 
intendent W.  S.  Snipes,  Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C,  who  is  the 
director  for  North  Carolina. 
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A  NEW  PHONIC  PRIMER,  AND  HOW  I  CAME  TO  WRITE  IT. 

By  Logan  D.  Howell,  Morris  High  School.  New  York  City. 

Editorial  Note— Upon  seeing  some  Hpecimeo  pases  f  f  Mr.  Howell'a  new  phonic  primer  several  weeks  ago.  we  were  so  rrucb  struck  by  its  correctnees 
of  method  and  literary  freshness,  that  we  asked  the  author  at  once  to  tell  the  readers  of  North  Carolina  EiiucaLion  how  he  came  to  write  the  book.  What 
he  modestly  terms  his  "excuses"  for  adding  another  primer  to  the  large  number  already  in  the  field  will  be  found  in  the  very  Interesting  article  which  follows. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  good  old  days  ot  the  Blue- 
Back  Speller.  Every  child  went  through  that  book, 
spelling  all  the  words,  including  "heterogeneous"  and  "in- 
comprehensibility," before  he  took  up  a  reader.  Finally, 
some  progressive  teacher  said;  "AH  this  mass  of  words 
without  thought  is  deadening.  1  will  write  a  primer 
with  thought-content."  But  at  the  outset  he  ran  up 
against  the  inconsistencies  of  English  spelling.  Appalled 
by  this  formidable  barrier,  he  concluded  it  was  impossible 
to  write  connected  English  with  regular  spellings.  So 
he  reasoned  to  himself:  "Go  to;  I  will  disregard  the 
spelling  and  teach  a  word  as  a  whole  The  Chinese  do 
this,  and  I  can  do  it  " 

Thus  the  Chinese  method  crept  into  our  schools  under 
the  name  of  the  word  method,  the  sentence  method,  and 
other  aliases.  The  Chinese  method,  though  absolutely 
out  of  joint  with  any  alphabetic  language,  nevertheless 
had  its  origin  in  a  good  intention.  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  grinding  monotony  of  excessive  drill,  and  the 
neglect  of  thought  in  teaching  words.  It  has  done  good 
in  that  it  has  put  interest  into  primary  teaching. 

But  the  Chinese  method  is  wrong  in  principle  It  cul- 
tivates bad  mental  habits.  The  educational  authorities 
of  North  Carolina  have  recognized  this  fact,  and  require 
a  strictly  phonic  method  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools, 
a  method  introduced  into  North  Carolina  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  Superintendent  Moses,  of  Raleigh,  and  made 
familiar  in  the  State  by  him.  Professor  Claxton,  Profes- 
sor Noble,  and  others.  So,  then,  one  of  the  things  that 
prompted  me  to  write  a  new  primer  was  the  desire  to 
make  for  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  other  States 
a  beginner's  book  that  would  meet  the  strictest  require- 
ments of  the  phonic  principle,  and  yet  have  as  Interesting 
contents  as  any  Chinese  method  primer  ever  wTitten. 

Every  primary  teacher  in  North  Carolina  knows  the 
bulletin,  "How  to  Teach  Reading,"  prepared  by  Mr. 
Coon,  and  issued  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent. This  is  the  best  manual  on  the  teaching  of  prim- 
ary reading  that  has  yet  come  under  my  observation; 
and  all  that  know  this  pamphlet  know  the  principle  on 
which  my  primer  is  constructed. 


the  illustrations  at  the  top  of  the  page,  or  at  the  bottom, 
or  at  the  side,  and  not  interfering  with  reading-matter. 

The  Howell  Primer  is,  I  believe,  as  yet  the  only  text- 
book that  follows  all  these  recommendations.  And  the 
faithfulness  with  which  these  recommendations  have 
been  followed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fac-similes  given 
with  this  article,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  least  of  the 
book's  merits. 

*    *    * 

.So  much  for  the  general  principles  which  I  have  tried 
to  carry  out  in  a  new  primer.  Now  I  will  say  something 
about  details.  As  has  been  intimated  already,  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Howell  Primer  is,  not  that  it  is 
a  phonic  book,  but  that  along  with  its  phonic  develop- 
ment it  introduces  immediately  reading  lessons  of  real 
thought-content,  and  continues  this  throughout.  The 
first  letters  are — T,  R,  S,  B.  D.  G,  H,  M,  N,  A,  I,  O, 
Each  is  illustrated  as  the  letter  E  on  the  following  page 
of  this  article,  with  a  picture  suggesting  the  sound  first 
used.  Then  follow  lists  of  words  made  with  these  let 
ters  (using  only  the  short  sound  ot  each  vowel,  and  the 
hissing  sound  of  S).  Next  come  two  reading  lessons. 
Here  is  the  first: 


fiii  ^yti/C'i^'^ 


■vt^-AAL^i^ 


^<..,.H 


TAG. 


But  there  were  some  other  features  which  I  very  much 
desired  to  see  embodied  in  a  child's  primer;  and  for  the 
suggestion  of  these,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  a  Committee  on  Children's  Welfare  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Principals  of  Public  Schools  of  New 
York  City.  Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  this  committee, 
working  with  an  advisory  board  of  twelve  ot  the  lead- 
ing oculists  of  New  York,  made  certain  recommendations 
regarding  the  health  of  school  children,  including  the  fol- 
lowing as  to  text-books: 

(1)  That  no  calendered  or  coated  paper  be  used;  be- 
cause the  dazzle  of  such  paper  is  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

(2)  That  half-tone  pictures  be  not  permitted,  but  only 
simple,  easily  seen,  outline  pictures  be  allowed. 

(3)  That  the  length  of  line  in  school  books  be  from  a 
minimum  of  2i  inches  to  a  maximum  of  3  inches. 

(4)  That  the  space  between  the  lines  be  not  less  than 
3  mm. 

(5)  That  the  reading-matter  be  not  broken  up  by  illus- 
trations, or  this  lines  made  Irregular;  but  be  solid,  with 


Tag.      Tag. 
Nat  ran  at  Sam. 
Nat  hit  him. 
Tag,  Sam,  tag. 

Sam  did  not  hit  Nat. 

Nat  ran.  '       ' 

Sam  did  not  tag  him. 

Tag,  Sam,  tag. 

You  see  that  the  words  are  regular  in  spelling;  yet  the 
story  has  as  much  interest  as  the  first  lesson  in  any  other 
primer,  even  those  that  plunge  the  beginner  at  once  into 
a  mass  of  inconsistencies  ot  our  written  language. 

The  remaining  letters  and  spellings  are  taken  up  one 
at  a  time.  The  next  lesson  teaches  the  use  of  A  as  arti- 
cle, and  the  z-sound  of  S.  Then  conies  a  story  using  the 
new  sound.  The  letter  E  is  the  thirteenth  introduced, 
on  page  18.  This  page,  and  page  19,  which  faces  it,  ars 
shown  in  this  article  just  as  they  appear  in  the  boo'c 
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The  same  characters  appear  in  many  lessons.  Ben 
and  his  hen,  who  are  first  introduced  with  the  letter  E, 
are  in  the  story  following  the  introduction  of  the  let- 
ter F: 


CORN  FOR   THE  HEN.  " 

Ben  has  fed  his  hen. 
This  is  his  big,  fat,  red  hen. 
The  hen  sat  on  the  eggs.  J 

Ben  fed  the  hen  with  corn. 
Ben  has  a  corncob. 
The  cob  had  corn  on  it. 
Ben  got  the  corn  off  the  cob. 
He  got  it  oft  for  his  hen. 
The  hen  got  off  the  eggs. 
The  hen  ran  for  the  corn. 
This  hen  is  in  five  stories;  she  makes  her  final  appear- 
ance on  page  73  to  help  us  use  le  and  cl  in  reading: 


sound  have  e  added  (except  of).  So  before  v  is  given, 
silent  e  is  taught.  This  element  is  commonly  introduced 
in  other  primers  in  such  words  as  made,  fine,  hope,  etc., 
v.here  the  e,  whether  deemed  silent  or  not,  certainly  af- 
fects the  preceding  vowel;  for  take  e  away  and  each  of 
these  words  becomes  something  else.  I  prefer  not  to 
call  this  e  silent.  At  any  rate,  the  beginner  has  to  learn 
two  things:  that  here  a,  i,  and  o  have  a  new  sound,  and 
that  e  is  not  to  be  sounded. 

In  the  Howell  Primer  silent  e  is  introduced  on  page  71 
in  words  ending  in  le,  such  as  little,  apple,  etc.,  where 
the  learner  is  told  to  disregard  the  e,  and  then  he  has 
no  trouble  in  reading  all  these  words.  After  two  read- 
ing lessons  in  whicli  silent  e  is  used,  the  letter  v  Is 
taught  on  page  7  4,  and  with  it  such  words  as  give,  have, 
etc.  On  this  page  the  only  new  thing  is  the  letter  v;  it  is 
the  same  use  of  e  the  learner  has  already  become  familiar 
with.     Not  until  page  9  2  is  reached  are  words  found  in 

■t       *       :1: 

The  last  pages  contain  a  review  of  the  whole  book. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  riming  alphabet  of  animals.  No 
new  spellings  are  introduced  here;  but  besides  giving  a 
review,  these  rimes  are  designed  to  teach  the  names  of 
the  letters.  I  close  this  article  with  one  of  these  pages, 
V, hich  shows  the  rimes  for  E  and  F,  followed  by  pages 
which  shows  the  rimes  for  E  and  F: 


,/XI    Jh^l^y^/I 


THE  LITTLE  CHICKS. 
Cluck,  cluck;   cluck,  cluck. 
This  is  Cluck  a  Luck. 

She  has  been  sitting  on  her  nest  for  three  weeks. 
Cluck  a  Luck  left  her  nest  this  morning. 
She   will   not  go   back. 
She  has  six  little  chicks. 

Ben  will  shut  her  in  the  box  till   the  chicks 
grow  strong. 
The  two  illustrations  at  the  top  of  the  following  page 
of  this  article  are  two  fac-similes  from  the  book,  showing- 

the  actual  size  of  the  page  and  of  the  type. 
*    *    « 

An  example  of  the  grading  of  the  book  is  its  treatment 
of  siUnr  e.  With  the  introduction  of  the  letter  v,  it  is 
desiraliit;   to  use  this;   for  all  words  ending  with  tjie  V 


is  for  eel; 
It  may  look  like  a  snake, 
But  in  fact  it's  a  fish 
You  can  catch  in  the  lake. 


kM/  d 
''-'U^ 


is  for  fox, 
So  crafty  and  sly; 
When  he  prowls  rixound 
The  hens  must  roost  high. 
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BEN 

Ben's 

Ed 

bet 

DEN 

dens 

Ed's 

get 

HEN 

hens 

bee 

met 

MEN 

men's 

rec 

net 

TEN 

tens 

Ned 

set 

BEG 

begs 

Ted 

mess 

EGG 

eggs 

hem 

Bess 

bed 


net 

IS 


hen 


BEN'S    HEN 

Ben  has  a  red  hen. 
His  hen  is  big. 
Ben   is  not  big. 
Ben   has  a  big  hat. 
His  hat  has  eggs  in   it, 
Ben's  red  hen  has  eggs. 
Ben's  hen  sits  on   eggs. 
Get  an  tgg,  Ben ;  get  an  e 
Ben's  bis:  red  hen  bit  him. 
Ben  did  not  get  his  hen's  eggs 


19 


Fac  simile  uf  psyes  IS  and  19  of  Howell's  Priiner.    See  preceding  page. 


OUR    KINDERGARTEN    EXCHANGE 

Conducted  by  Miss  Mary   E.  Wright,  Washington,  N.  C. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Annie  T.  Wetniore,  Principal  of 
the  Public  School  in  Duke,  N.  C,  shows  such  deep  appre- 
ciation of  kindergartens  that  I  feel  sure  all  North  Car- 
olina kindergartners  will  be  glad  to  see  the  following 
quotations  from  her  letter: 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  kindergarten  is  as 
necessary  to  the  best  development  of  a  child  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  is  necessary  for  the  best  crops.  No 
farmer  would  dare  drop  his  grain  on  unprepared  soil; 
and  yet,  we  of  the  public  schools,  are  expected  to  take 
the  most  delicate  of  all  growths  and  rear  it,  with  a  view 
to  a  fine  harvest,  without  often  the  knowledge  of  what 
preparation  is  needed.  May  God  hasten  the  day  when 
our  people  will  be  awakened  to  this  great  good,  and  we 
may  have  a  kindergarten  for  every  public  school  in  North 
Carolina." 

Miss  Wetmore  is  a  trained  kindergartner  and  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  primary  work.      It  is  very  encour- 


aging to  feel  that  the  kindergartners  (who  are  trying;  so 
hard  to  give  the  North  Carolina  schools  what  they  firmly 
believe  is  one  of  the  necessities  for  the  best  development 
of  the  child),  have  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  .^t 
least  some  of  those  teachers  who  take  the  children  by 
the  hand  as  they  reluctantly  drop  their  hands  for  others. 
A  very  hearty  welcome  to  every  trained  kindergartner 
who  is  doing  primary  work!  Please  let  the  kindergart- 
ners hear  from  you! 

To  all  other  primary  teachers,  I  wish  to  say:  If  yo\i 
are  interested  in  the  kindgergarten.  write  us,  visit  us, 
deluge  us  with  questions,  do  .-uiythins  that  will  help  us 
to  get  together  in  an  understanding  of  our  relationship! 

We  hope  to  have  more  kindergartens  every  year,  and 
you  must  know  something  of  our  doings,  and  we  must 
know  something  of  your  needs  and  methods,  in  order  to 
give  to  the  child  what  is  his  right  as  a  child  of  this  ag§ 
of  highly  developed  enlightenment.  M.  E.  W. 
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HOW  I  WORK  WITH  MY  FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS. 

By  Miss  Edna  L.  Hargrave,  West  Durham  Graded  School. 


Oral   AVoik — First  Grade. 

(1)  I  use  a  great  many  stories  and  have  them  repro- 
duced. In  this  way  I  teacher  morals  and  nature-work, 
at  a  period  designated  on  my  schedule  as  "Morning 
Talks." 

(2)  Most  of  the  children  can  reproduce  very  well. 

(3)  I  have  had  several  story-books  brought  to  me  by 
children;  also  pictures  illustrating  the  season.  In  Jan- 
uary, without  any  suggestion  from  me,  two  children,  liv- 
ing in  different  sections,  brought,  the  same  day,  snow 
scenes. 

(4)  I  think  I  have  overcome  the  usual  difficulty — in- 
appropriate stories — by  giving  a  topic  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month  and  keeping  that  thought  ever  before 
them.  This  month  we  are  studying  Holland,  the  wind, 
etc.,  and  I  try  to  harmonize  all  my  work  with  this.  In 
number  work  we  deal  with  kites  and  windmills;  in  our 
construction  work  we  make  kites  and  pin-mills,  and  do 
paper  cutting  along  the  same  line.  So  it  isn't  probable 
that  my  children  will  think  to  bring  any  stories  or  pic- 
tures, just  now,  which  would  not  be  suitable  for  March. 

(5)  I  used  the  story  of  the  voyage  and  landing  of 
Columbus  beautifully,  i  let  the  children  dramatize  this, 
bringing  in  the  Indians  which  he  found  on  the  shore. 
We  most  always  dramatize  our  stories. 

Another  story  that  was  reproduced  exceptionally  well 
was  a  Thanksgiving  story,  "Pedro  and  the  Pumpkin." 
The  story  of  the  boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln  appealed 
strongly  to  them  and  was  retold  in  a  most  interesting 
and  unique  manner. 

(fi)  These  stories,  as  a  rule,  were  reproduced  after 
only  one  telling. 


(7)  In  the  First  Grade,  during  the  first  of  the  year, 
we  must  place  most  emphasis  on  getting  the  word,  but 
as  soon  as  the  child  masters  words  enough  to  read  con- 
nected sentences,  then  we  try  to  get  the  thought  also. 

(8)  At  least  9  per  cent  of  the  class  can  tell  the  story 
of  their  lesson  at  the  close  of  the  recitation.  When- 
ever it  is  possible,  we  always  dramatize  the  lesson  after 
reading  it.  Sometimes  the  text  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
used  in  that  manner  and  then  we  find  some  other  way 
to  impress  it.  For  example,  when  we  read  about  the 
"Dandelion"  we  sateg  a  song  of  how  her  hair  "blew  many 
miles  away."  We  made  chairs  and  tables  of  peas  and 
sticks  according  to  one  lesson  and  folded  clocks  from 
small  squares  of  paper  for  another.  We  made  a  "Witch 
Doll"  on  class,  just  as  the  lesson  directed  and  the  next 
day  several  children  brought  "Witch  Dolls"  which  they 
had  made  at  home.  Other  lessons  as  "Playing  Rain" 
and  "Katy's  Dream"  we  dramatized. 

(9)  My  number  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten- 
minute  copy  work.  Is  all  oral.  This  consists  of  counting 
to  100  by  1,  2,  5,  10.  and  25;  also  stories,  or  examples, 
using  the  combinations  to  10. 

AVritten  AVork — First  Grade. 

(1)  I  require  only  a  very  little  written  work. 

(2)  This  consists  of  copying  the  new  words  and  some 
sentences  from  the  lesson  at  their  desks.  At  another 
period  these  same  words  are  copied  on  the  board.  Copy- 
ing numbers  for  ten  minutes  daily,  and  a  little  hoard 
dictation  work  once  a  week,  covers  the  written  work 
done  in  my  grade 

(3)  The  time  given  to  written  work  daily  is  about  forty 
minutes,  being  about  20  per  cent  of  the  day's  work. 


OUR  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  FOR  THIS  SUMMER. 

By  J.  A.  Bivins,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 


The  institutes  will  begin  in  June  and   last  until   Sep- 
tember.    About  seventy  counties  will  hold  institutes. 
Conference  for  Conductors. 

Before  the  work  begins,  all  of  the  conductors  and  as- 
sistants will  meet  in  conference  in  Raleigh,  June  7th  to 
10th.  At  this  important  conference  definite  outlines  of 
work  will  be  submitted  on  all  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
Several  of  the  leading  educators  in  the  State  have  been 
preparing  these  outlines,  and  they  have  been  asked  to 
present  their  outlines  at  this  Conference.  At  the  close 
of  each  presentation  the  subject  will  be  thrown  open  for 
general  discussion.  In  this  way  a  consensus  of  the  best 
opinion  and  experience  of  the  educators  present  will  be 
obtained  and  incorporated  in  the  plans  for  the  summer 
institutes. 

Attendance  at  this  conference  is  made  obligatory  on 
all  who  work  in  the  institutes.  There  must  be  uniform- 
ity of  purpose  and  effort,  else  the  institute  work  will  fall 
below  its  best  possibilities.  Definite  work  by  the  teach- 
ers on  lessons  selected  from  the  textbooks  that  they  have 
to  teach  will  be  the  key-note  of  the  coming  institutes. 

Pi'eparation  for  Work. 

It  is  requested  that  all  teachers  who  attend  the  sum- 
institutes  bring  their  textbooks. 


nipr 


The  success  of  the 


work  depends  very  largely  on  this.  If  the  textbooks  are 
not  brought  they  will  have  to  be  purchased  from  the 
book-store.  Especially  will  the  following  books  be 
needed: 

Webb  &  Ware's  Drawing  I.;  Graded  Classics  I.  and 
II.;  Classic  Old  and  New  III.;  Claxton's  Grimm's  Fairy 
Stories;  Hiawatha  Primer;  McMurry's  Robinson  Crusoe; 
Tennyson's  Idyll's  of  the  King. 

Arrangements  are  made  by  which  the  County  Superin- 
tendents may  order  the  last-named  book  from  the  pub- 
lishers. The  Macmillan  Company,  and  place  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  teachers  for  2  5  cents.  The  superinten- 
dents have  the  privilege  of  returning  all  unsold  copies 
to  the  publishers.  The  edition  to  be  used  is  the  regular 
Pocket  Classics  edition. 

The  special  outlines  of  lessons  that  are  being 
prepared  are  intended  only  for  the  use  of  conductors 
and  assistants.  A  copy  of  the  Institute  Manual  used  last 
year  will  be  furnished  each  teacher;  also  copies  of  the 
Outline  Course  of  Study  and  How  to  Teach  Reading.  An 
important  feature  of  the  institute  work  will  treat  of  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  manuals  sent  out  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Teachers'  Reading  Course. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course  for 
the  ensuing  year  be  organized  during  tiie  institutes  so 
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that  the  teachers  may  get  to  work  on  it  earlier  than  last 
year.      The  course  has  been  selected  and  is  as  follows: 

Jean   Mitchell's   School — Public   School    Publishing 

Company $0.90 

Teaching  a  District  School — American  Book  Com- 
pany          1.00 

Primer  of  Sanitation — World   Book   Company 49 

How    to    Study,    and    Teaching    How    to    Study — 

Houghton    Mifflin    Company 1.2  5 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  read  the  Primer  of  Sanita- 
tion, and  any  two  others  on  the  list.  It  is  an  excellent 
list  of  books  and  cannot  fail  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
interest  among  the  teachers. 

List  of  Institutes  for  1910. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  institutes  together  with  the  dates 
and  names  of  the  conductors  and  assistants.  A  few 
counties  have  not  yet  made  arrangements  for  their  in- 
stitutes; and  a  few  changes  may  necessarily  have  to  be 
made  in  the  list  as  given: 

Alamance — F.  H.  Curtiss,  Miss  M.  I.  Tillman,  July 
4-15. 

Anson — R.  W.  Allen,  Miss  Josie  Doub. 

Ashe — B.  B.   Dougherty. 

Beaufort — J.  H.  Highsmith,  Miss  Blise  Fulghum.  J\ily 
11-22. 

Bladen — W.  W.  Woodhouse,  Miss  M.  MacFayden,  July 
25-August  5. 

Brunswick — To  be  arranged. 

Burke — D.  F.  Giles,  Miss  M.  Hudgin,  July  1-15. 

Cabarrus — A.  T.  Allen,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foreman. 

Caldwell — J.  L.  Harris,  Miss  Cunningham,  July  lS-2  9. 

Carteret — I.   C.   Griffin. 

Catawba — C.  M.  Staley,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foreman,  July  2  5 
August   5. 

Chatham — S.  B.  Underwood,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Ellis,  July  2  5- 
August  5. 

Cherokee — J.  H.  Harwood,  Miss  Lunn,  June  27-July  S. 

Clay — D.  M.  Stalllngs,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Stallings,  March. 

Columbus-— J.  H.  Highsmith,  Miss  Elise  Fulghum, 
August    1-12. 

Craven — Teachers  will  attend  Eastern  Carolina  Train- 
ing School. 

Cumberland — Miss  Mary  O.  Graham. 

Dare — R.  A.  Merritt,  Miss  Rebecca  Humphrey.  Au- 
gust 1-12. 

Davidson — J.  A.  McLeod,  Miss  Lilly  Jones,  July  2  5- 
August  5. 

Davie — C.  L.  Coon,  July  2  5-August  5. 

Duplin — P.  E.  Shaw,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Stevens,  July  2  5- 
August  5. 

Durham — Held   last  year. 

Edgecombe — S.   B.  Underwood,  Miss  Ada  Womble. 

Forsyth — Held  last  year. 

Franklin — W.  R.  Mills,  Miss  Birdie  Watson,  July 
18-29. 

Gaston — W.  D.  Carmichael,  Miss  Lilly  Jones,  August 
15-26. 

Gates — Teachers  will  attend  Eastern  Carolina  Train- 
ing School. 

Graham — J.  H.  Harwood,  T.  A.  Carpenter,  July  18-29. 

Granville — F.  H.  Ciirtiss,  Mrs.  K.  H.  Fleming,  August 
15-26. 

Greene — J.  E.  Avent,  Mrs.  Gareissen,  August  15-2  6. 

Guilford — J.  A.  Matheson,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Au- 
gust  2  2-September   2. 

Halifax — N.  W.  Walker,  Miss  Susie  Fulghum,  July 
lS-29. 

Harnett — N.  W.  Walker,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  Aug.  1-12. 


Haywood — W.  H.  Swift,  Miss  Elise  Fulghum,  June 
27-July  S. 

Henderson — D.  L.  Ellis,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Ellis,  June  20- 
.luly  1. 

Hyde — C.  L.  Coon,  July  11-22. 

Johnston — I.  T.  Turlington,  Miss  Annie  Wetmore,  Au- 
g;'.st  15-September  2. 

Lee — J.  A.  McLeod,  Miss  Lilly  Jones,  July  11-22. 

Lenoir — Harry  Howell,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Stevens,  Aug.  8-19. 

Lincoln — C.   L.  Coon,  August  15-26. 

.Macon — M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Miss  Annie  Wetmore,  June 
2(»-July  1. 

Madison — J.  X.  Matheson,  Miss  A.  M.  Michaux,  June- 
20-July  1. 

McDowell — E.  C.  Brooks,  Miss  M.  Hudgin,  June  17-30. 

Mecklenburg — To  be  arranged. 

Xash — R.  A.  Merritt,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Stevens,  July  11-22. 

New  Hanover — To  be  arranged. 

.Xorthampton — Held  last  year. 

Onslow — J.   L.  Harris,  Miss  Cunningham,  July  4-15. 

Pamlico — J.  D.  Everett. 

Pender — M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Miss  A.  Wetmore,  July  2  5- 
August  5. 

Perquimans—  F.  H.  Curtiss,  Rebecca  Humphrey,  July 
18-29. 

Person — N.  S.  Xewbold,  Miss  Pratt. 

Pitt — Teachers  will  attend  Eastern  Carolina  Training 
School. 

Polk — W.  A.  Newell,  Miss  Pratt,  July  18-29. 

Randolph — J.  E.  .\vent.  Miss  Susie  Fulghum,  August 
1-12. 

Robeson— W.  H.  Swift,  Miss  .\1.  I.  Tillman.  Aug.  15-26. 

Rowan — To  be  arranged. 

Rutherford — 1.  C.  Griffin,  .Miss  M.  MacFadyen,  July 
1  1-22. 

Sampson — W.  D.  Carmichael,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson, 
.August    1-12. 

Stanly — R.   W.    Allen.   Miss   Josie   Doub. 

Stokes — Harry  Howell,  Miss  A.  Lindsay,  July  11-22. 

Surry — J.  T.  Spears,  Miss  Susie  Fulghum,  July  4-15. 

Tyrrell — Harry  Howell,  Miss  A.  Lindsay. 

Union — R.  W.  Allen,  Miss  Mary  Davis. 

Vance — W.  D.  Carmicl»ael,  Miss  Birdie  Watson,  July 
4-15. 

Wake — J.  H.  Highsmith,  Miss  Susie  Fulghum,  August 
15-26. 

Warren — M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Miss  A.  L.  Perry,  July  11-22. 
Washington — C.  J.  Everett,  Miss  C.  A.  Carter,  August 
8-19. 

Wataugua — B.   B.  Dougherty,  Summer  School. 

Wilkes — J.   E.  .\vent.  Miss  Lunn.  July  18-2  9. 

Yadkin — B.  I.  Tart,  Miss  C.  A.  Carter,  July  2  5-Aug.  5. 


LANGUAGE  IN  THE  (iJlAM.U.lR  GRADES. 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
ditional  punctuation  to  be  taught — one  or  two  uses  of 
the  comma,  the  most  common  use  of  the  colon,  and  the 
exclamation  point.  Grammar  begins  with  the  use  of  the 
parts  of  speech — that  is,  the  child's  use.  Then  follows 
the  analysis  of  the  simple  sentence — the  child's  simple 
sentence.     After  this  comes  the  high  school. 

This  passing  from  life  into  the  text-book  is  a  serious 
thing.  It  should  be  made  gradually,  but  never  entirely; 
and  honors  should  not  go  to  him  who  can  reproduce  best, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing,  other  men's  thoughts,  unless 
he  is  making  these  thoughts  his  own. 
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If  you   don't  read  and  follow  the  directions  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  on  another  page, 

don't  blame  him,  or   anybody  else,   if  you  have  trouble 

EDITORS:  with  your  railroad  ticket,  or  in  securing  board  at  Ashe- 

E.  C.  Brooks,  -  Durham,  N.  C.  I  W.  F.  Marshall,  Raleigh,  N.  C.       ville. 


Directed  by  an  Advisory  Board,  Representing  the  State  Department 
o(  Education;  the  County  and  City  Schools;  High  Schools.  Academies 
and  Colleges;  the  Primary  Teachers'  Association:  the  Woman's  Better- 
ment Association;  the  Nature  Study  Society. 

RUBI-ISMED    IN/IOIMTMLY 


Subscription  Price,  One  Dollar  a  Year 

Two  Subscriptions  .  ,  $1.50      I       Four  Subscriptions     .  $2.60 
Three  Subscriptions  .  $2.10      |      Five  to  Ten,    .    .     60c  each 

Make  all  remittances  and  address  all  business  correspondence  to 
W.  F.  Marshall,  Publisher,  108  W.  Martin  St.,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  January  21,  1909,  at  the  post  office  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  under  the  Act  ol  March  3.  1879. 
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JUNE,  1910. 


Number  10. 


To  Asheville,  then  on  to  Boston. 


Did    you    see    Halley's    comet?      What    did    you    think 
of  if.' 


lu  what  condition  is  the  school  building  since  it  is  no 
longer  in  use'? 


Of  course   you  are  going  to  the   National   Association 
in  Boston.     We  ought  to  carry  a  whole  train  load. 


The  first  preparation  for  next  year's  school  is  to  see 
that  the  buildings  and  all  school  property  are  well  cared 
for. 


You  had  better  get  your  post  card  off  to-day  to  Mr. 
Kerr.  It  may  take  a  week  or  two  to  complete  your  ar- 
rangements after  hearing  from  him. 


Industrial  Training  is  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  High 
Point  schools  next  year.  Thus  the  idea  spreads.  All 
ihe  leading  city  schools  of  the  State  are  moving  in  that 
direction. 


How  much  of  the  incidental  expenditures  for  school 
repairs  could  he  saved  if  the  committeemen  would  see  to 
it  that  the  school  property  is  preserved  through  the 
vacation  season? 


What  superintendent  knows  whether  the  school  build- 
ings in  his  county  are  locked  and  the  rural  libraries  well 
preserved?  Read  "A  Deserted  School  House,"  published 
elsewhere,  and  answer  the  question  for  your  county. 


The  teachers  of  North  Carolina  have  rarely  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  such  an  array  of  pedagogical  talent  as 
will  be  at  Asheville.  McMurry,  Harvey,  Spillman,  Mar- 
tin, Poe,  Rankin,  Miss  Field, — that  is  a  combination,  in- 
deed, not  to  mention  the  North  Carolina  teachers.  Hill 
Williams,  Wright,  Hobbs,  and  others  who  will  be  there. 
Are  you  going? 


Are  you  going  to  stand  the  High  School  Examination 
this  summer?  The  next  examination  will  be  held  at  your 
county-seat  by  the  County  Superintendent  on  July  14  and 
15,  1910.  Applications  must  be  filed  with  the  State 
Superintendent  mot  later  than  July  1st. 


In  our  judgment  the  Teachers'  Assembly  program  for 
the  coming  session  is  the  best  that  we  have  had  for  sev- 
eral years.  Secretary  Connor  tells  us  that  he  has  not 
known  so  great  an  interest  in  the  Assembly  during  the 
five  years  of  his  secretaryship.  That  sounds  good!  Call 
him  up  now  over  the  'phone  and  ask  him  about  the  As- 
sembly rates  to  Asheville. 


The  Fourth  of  July  is  before  us.  It  is  to  be  dreaded; 
for  last  year  215  boys  and  girls  were  killed  and  between 
live  and  six  thousand  injured.  .Not  many  battles  fought 
during  the  Revolution  give  a  greater  list  of  dead  and 
wounded.  The  war  is  over  but  we  continue  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  life  once  a  year.  The  Fourth  of  July,  1776, 
v.as  a  glorious  day;  but  why  continue  to  kill  hundreds 
and  injure  thousands  on  each  succeeding  Fourth  of  July. 


A  school  superintendent  has  many  things  of  importance 
to  look  after  besides  his  course  of  study.  One  important 
thing  is  the  appearance  ef  the  sckool  building.  Why  do 
students  have  a  tendency  to  mar  up  the  walls  of  a 
school-room  with  vulgar  writing?  Notice  the  walls  both 
inside  and  out,  both  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  and  read 
of  this  vulgar  tendency.  How  many  city  superinten- 
dents are  careful  in  this  respect?  Whenever  this  vulgar 
writing  appears  it  shows  careless  men  and  slovenliness 
on  the  part  of  the  scliool  olBcers.  One  such  word  calls 
tor  another,  and,  unless  it  is  erased,  in  a  short  time  the 
walls  will  be  too  indecent  for  public  inspection. 


Ii.VST  NUMBER. 


This  is  our  last  issue  for  the  school  year  of  1909-1910. 
No  numbers  will  be  published  for  the  vacation  months  of 
July  and  August.  Do  not  make  the  mistake,  then,  of 
writing  us  to  send  your  July  a»d  August  numbers  to  such 
and  such  an  office.  The  next  issue  will  be  the  Septem- 
ber number. 

Meanwhile  if  you  are  in  arrears,  please  send  in  your 
renewal,  or  at  least  what  amount  is  due,  now,  to-day, 
before  you  forget  it.  It  is  settling  time  with  the  priat- 
ers,  and  every  remittance,  no  matter  how  small,  will  be 
a  help.  The  date  on  your  address  label  shows  when 
your  subscription  expired. 

And  let  us  take  occasion,  now  that  we  shall  not  greet 
you  again  this  summer,  to  wish  every  reader  a  restful, 
pleasant,  and  very  profitable  vacation. 
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Virginia 
chool  Supply 
Company 


OUR     HOME. 


P.  O.  Bopl  474       .      -      .      -.       18  South  9th  St., 
RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA. 


The  largest  School  Supply  Company  in  the  East  or  South. 
Every  article  needed  for  School  and  College. 
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Old  Dominion  Adjustable  Desk 
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Richmond,  Virginia 


Preserve  the  health  of 
ichers  and  pupils  by 
)perly  heating  and  ven- 
iting  the  school  room. 

The  Old  Dominion 
lating  &  Ventilating 
System 

aveys  warm  fresh  air 
:o  the  room  and  takes 
t  all  of  the  foul  air. 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and 
Ventilating  System 


Write  for  Our 
Catalogue 
and  Prices 


iNi^;'rj"ii5=i^ 


'Reasons  Why  It  Is 
THE  BEST 

It  warms  the  room  with  pure 
fresh  air,  and  combines  a  duct 
or  pipe  to  exhauBt  the  vitiated 
or  foul  air;  no  other  ayatem 
does  thU. 

It  does  not  require  a  sepa- 
rate independent  fou]  air  flue 
of  brick  or  metal ;  all  other 
tyatema  do. 

It  is  simple,  easy  to  set  up, 
and  easy  to  regulate;  att  other 
BV*t€m»  are  complicated. 

It  does  not  cloff  with  soot  and 
rot  out,  requiring  expensive 
experts  to  repair;  other  au»tem9 
do. 

It  draws  the  foul  or  vitiated 
air  from  floor  of  room  by  a 
Syphon  fiucfion  combined  with 
the  heater;  no  other  »u»tem 
can  or  does  do  this. 

It  is  the  cheape$t  of  all  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Systems, 
because  it  combines  Heater, 
Ventilating  drum.  Ventilating 
mat.  Stove  pipe  ard  fuul  air 
pipe  or  duct-  Pipe  furnished 
free.  6  ft.  4  ina.  from  center 
of  heater,  add  tional  lengths  50 
ct8.  per  foot.  Ail  other  sua- 
terns  require  expensive  inde- 
pendent foul  air  flues  or  ducts^ 
either  metal,  bricK  or  stone. 


Virgoplate  Blackboards — The  Best  Manufactured 

More  Virgoplate  Blackboards  are  Sold  Than  All  Others  Combined 


Samples  Mailed  on 
Request 


We  Also  Handle 

Hyloplate 

And  All  Other 
Blackboards 

Blackboards  are  shipped 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  in- 
suring quick  delivery  and 
Low  freight  rates. 


A  Coiner  of  Our  Factory 


Write  for  our  Catalogue 
of  Blackboards  and 
prices. 
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VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Royal  Maps  and  Globes 


We  guarantee  our 
Maps  and  Globes 
strictly  up-to-date 
and  never  to  fade. 

Write  for  our 
Catalogue[and 
Prices. 


NO  DUST— NO  DISEASE 

Old  Dominion  Floor  Dressing 

Our  Patent  Oiler  is  an  economical  way  of  applying  it 

No  SGhool    room  is  sanitary 

or  complete  without  OLD 

DOMINION  FLOOR 

DRESSING 


We  Make  a  Specialty  of  Crayon  and  Erasers 


The  Best  of  all^Crayons 


Hygieia  Crayons 


Old  Dominion  Dustless  Ersiser 

specially  recommended — The  very  best. 


Write  for  our  Catalogue 

and  Prices 
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ON  TO  BOSTON. 

To  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Bunker  Hill!  How 
would  you  like  it?  The  privilege  is  now  easily  within 
yeur  reach. 

We  hope  that  a  whole  train  load  of  North  Carolina 
tsackers  will  go  with  President  Joyner  to  the  great  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
over  which  he  is  to  preside,  in  Boston,  July  2-8.  It 
should  be  a  glorious  patriotic  inspiration  to  any  teacher 
to  set  foot  on  the  storied  battlefield  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
•specially  to  visit  it  on  a  day  made  historic,  if  by  nothing 
else,  at  least  by  the  two  great  Fourth  of  July  orations  of 
Daniel  Webster  that  are  known  wherever  the  literature 
of  liberty  and  patriotism  is  read. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  in  store.  The  news  from 
the  officers  of  the  Association  is  that  the  people  of  Boston 
and  their  Reception  Committees  are  showing  more  ac- 
tivity and  entkusiasm  than  any  city  that  has  ever  been 
visited  by  the  Association.  Committees  will  be  every- 
where to  take  care  of  the  visitors.  It  is  worth  much  to 
be  a  welcome  guest  in  a  city  so  filled  with  historic  and 
present  interest. 

More  than  all,  it  will  be  a  great  educational  festival 
which  every  Southern  teacher  who  can  possibly  do  so, 
should  visit.  The  program  of  good  things — the  best 
things  in  educational  discussion — is  rich  in  vital  interest 
in  every  department,  and  would  occupy,  if  printed  in  full, 
more  than  six  pages  of  North  Carolina  Kducatiuii. 

At  a  season  like  this  when  railroad  rates  and  hotel 
fares  are  at  a  minimum  and  on  an  occasion  like  this 
when  there  is  so  much  mental,  social,  and  professional 
profit  for  the  teacher,  we  are  obliged  to  feel  that  the 
North  Carolina  teacher  who  fails  to  take  this  trip  to  Bos- 
ton will  miss  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time.  Write  to 
Supt.  W.  S.  Snipes  at  Winston-Salem  at  once  for  rates 
and  other  information  and  complete  your  arrangements 
for  the  trip  before  you  stop. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  TlilB  FOB  THE  TEACHERS' 
ASSEMBLY? 

What  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  holding  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly? 

Tliis  is  a  question  which  the  Assembly  will  probably 
be  called  on  to  consider  at  the  Asheville  session.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  suggesting  a  change.  In  summer 
the  teachers  are  scattered.  Many  are  attending  sum- 
mer schools.  Many  more  are  attending  institutes.  All 
hare  a  long  vacation  ahead  of  them  and  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  conserving  their  resources.  Too  long  a  time  must 
elapse  between  the  benefits  received  at  a  session  and  the 
time  when  the  teachers  can  put  them  into  operation  in 
the  school-room. 

There  are  other  strong  arguments  for  a  fall  or  spring 
meeting,  but  the  strongest  is  the  experience  of  other 
Southern  States  where  the  situation  is  exactly  similar 
to  ours.  In  North  Carolina  we  have  about  eight  thou- 
sand white  teachers.     The  membership  in  our  Teachers' 


Assembly  is  less  than  four  hundred.  Now  let  us  take  a 
look  at  some  of  our  neighbors. 

Virginia  with  nine  thousand  teachers  has  an  enroll- 
ment in  her  Association  of  three  thousand.  Tk©  Asso- 
ciation meets  in  November. 

Alabama  with  about  the  same  number  of  teachers  as 
North  Carolina  enrolled  this  year  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one.  The  meeting  was  in  April.  The 
best  ever  attained  at  their  summer  meetings  was  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

In  Mississippi  the  change  from  July  to  May  "has  re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  attendance  more  than  100  per 
cent." 

The  Middle  Tennessee  Teachers'  Association  (emkrao- 
ing  only  one-third  of  the  State)  has  an  enrollment  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred.  It  meets  the  week  before  Has- 
ter.  This  is  a  larger  attendance  than  the  State  Asso- 
ciation which  meets  in  summer. 

In  Louisiana  the  State  Institute  Conductor  writes:  "I 
am  convinced  that  our  attendance  would  be  reduced  50 
per  cent  should  we  undertake  to  hold  meetings  In  sum- 
mer. When  the  change  was  made  to  the  spring  there 
was   a  vast  improvement  in  attendance." 

"We  have  tried  it  both  ways  [summer  and  spring]  sev- 
eral times,"  writes  the  President  of  the  Georgia  State 
leachers'  Association,  "and  we  have  always  had  better 
results  with  the  spring  meetings." 

This,  then,  is  the  verdict  of  experience  in  our  sister 
Southern  States  whose  conditions  are  exactly  like  ours. 
Let  us  all  be  thinking  about  this  suggestion,  so  we  may 
be  able  to  discuss  it  fully  and  intelligently  at  Asheville. 


A  DESERTED  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "Traveler,"  tells  a  pitlfal 
story  of  a  school  house  he  has  recently  visited.  Whose 
business  is  it  to  see  that  school  houses  are  well  protected 
during  the  vacation  season?  Who  has  the  care  of  tke 
rural  library?  Who  looks  after  the  desks,  stoves  and 
chairs?  Finally,  brethren,  how  much  property  is  lost 
annually  through  carelessness  and  almost  criminal  neg- 
lect. "Traveler"  describes  one  deserted  school  house  as 
follows: 

"It  is  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  in  a  great  county, 
rich  in  agricultural  products;  in  a  county  proud  of  its 
history.  The  school  house  I  am  talking  about  Is  not 
back  in  the  woods,  away  from  the  busy  world.  It  Is  In 
a  village  of  some  200  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  great 
railway  system.  It  is  the  neighbor  of  neat  homes  and 
busy  farms  and  stores. 

This  temple  of  knowledge  has  two  rooms,  a  hallway 
between,  a  belfry  and  a  porch.  There  is  no  school  there 
now.  All  the  doors  are  open.  Many  of  the  window 
panes  are  broken.  The  blinds  are  not  closed.  The  rural 
library  books  are  scattered  about  the  room.  The  doors 
of  the  book-case  in  which  they  should  be  kept,  stand  wide 
open,  unlocked.  Of  course,  the  books  are  mistreated, 
and  show  it  sadly. 

The  desks  are  in  disorder;  many  of  them  not  fastened 
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to  the  floor.  The  stove  pipe  in  each  room  lies  prone  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  stoves  have  been  Icnocked 
off  the  briclvs  which  once  supported  them.  There  is  dust. 
Boot,  and  paper  all  around  the  rooms.  The  house  is  the 
meeting  place  of  all  who  desire  to  hold  night  sessions  of 
the  school  of  vice  and  petty  meanness. 

The  school  house  was  evidently  left  dirty  and  unkempt 
by  the  teachers,  who  did  nothing  to  create  respect  for  it 
on  the  part  of  the  children  and  the  community.  Now 
they  are  gone.  They  will  likely  never  return  to  this 
place  to  see  the  result  of  their  neglect.  The  pity  is  they 
may  find  another  school  and  leave  it  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  they  left  this  one. 

Such  neglected  school  houses  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  county.  They  are  a  warning  to  all  teachers  to  be 
careful  about  the  appearance  of  things.  They  are  a 
warning  to  school  officers  that  some  teachers  are  dear 
at  any  price." 

"Traveler"  lays  the  blame  on  the  teacher.  But  have 
the  committeemen  no  duties?  Has  the  Superintendent 
none?     All  are  parties  to  the  waste. 


MARK   TWAIN. 

Samuel  Langhorue  Clemens,  better  known  as  Mark 
Twain,  died  at  Danbury,  Conn..  April  21st.  He  was  born 
at  Florida,  Mo.,  November  30,  1835.  In  his  seventy- 
four  years  he  added  more  humor  to  the  world,  gave  more 
real  pleasure  to  the  reading  world,  and  exposed  more  ab- 
surdities by  his  good-natured  satire  than  certainly  any 
other  American  writer.  His  stories  are  read  in  the  Ger- 
man schools;  his  books  are  popular  in  France;  English 
scholars  have  conferred  the  highest  honors  on  him;  and 
every  American  school  boy  that  has  had  an  opportunity 
knows  of  the  "Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer."  Nothing 
more  clearly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  whole  world 
is  kin  than  the  reception  of  a  work  of  art.  Mark  Twain's 
writings  touch  a  universal  cord  and  there  is  a  universal 
response;  and  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  world  to-day 
because  Mark  Twain  lived. 

He  was  first  a  printer,  and  afterward  a  pilot  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  One  of  the  commonest  sounds  heard 
on  a  Mississippi  steamboat  in  shallow  water,  it  is  said,  is 
the  call  of  the  man  sounding  the  depth  of  the  water — 
"Mark  Twain" — meaning  mark  two  fathoms;  and  when 
Clemens  wanted  a  pseudonym,  he  took  this  familiar  call. 
After  spending  some  time  in  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada, 
he  became  a  journalist  in  San  Francisco.  "Roughing  It" 
tells  of  his  life  in  the  West,  in  the  days  of  the  stage 
coach,  the  Wild  West,  and  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  Then  came  "Innocents  Abroad."  This  book 
published  in  1869  brought  him  fame.  "Tom  Sawyer"  ap- 
peared in  1S76.  Perhaps  his  most  popular  work  is 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  Others  of  his  works  are  "A  Tramii 
Abroad,"  "The  Gilded  Age,"  "The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper, Life  on  the  Mississippi."  "Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
sons," and  "A  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court." 

He  suffered  business  reverses  in  189  4  through  the  fail- 
ure of  a  publishing  house,  and  he  was  left  deeply  in  debt. 
To  retrieve  his  fortune,  he  entered  upon  a  lecturing  tour 


which  extended  around  the  world.  His  creditors  offered 
to  settle  with  him  for  forty  cents  In  the  dollar;  but  he 
and  Mrs.  Clemens  rejected  the  proposition,  both  feeling 
under  obligations  to  settle  the  whole  debt.  His  trip 
around  the  world  is  told  in  "Following  the  Equator," 
published  in  1S97.  On  the  completion  of  this  tour,  be 
resided  in  Vienna  tor  a  time.  In  1900  he  returned  to 
America  and  paid  off  every  dollar  of  his  indebtedness. 

Mark  Twain's  humor  is  simple  and  spontaneous.  It 
is  the  soul  of  his  description.  His  satire  is  good-natured. 
In  it  the  reader  may  see  many  of  his  own  absurdities  re- 
flected and  this  straining  after  effect  exposed. 

E.   C.   B. 


A  BREAD  CONTEST. 


"When  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of  the  Golds- 
boro  schools  was  established,  there  were  many  who 
doubted  its  value  or  its  place  in  a  public  school.  The 
interest  manifested  by  the  students  in  the  sewing  as 
well  as  in  the  cooking  departments  soon  carried  convic- 
tion to  every  home.  Each  year  it  is  customary  to  give 
a  demonstration  and  invite  the  parents.  This  year  it 
was  a  "Bread  Contest."  Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  display  of  biscuits  and  light  bread.  Speaking  of  this 
contest  the  Goldsboro  Argus  says: 

"Such  a  revelation  was  it  to  the  scores  of  visitors  that 
such  spontaneous  enthusiasm  was  engendered  as  to  take 
the  nature  of  an  ovation  to  Miss  Nellie  Cobb,  the  teacher, 
and  her  pupils." 

The  first  prizes  were  won  by  Miss  Maggie  Powell,  for 
the  best  light  bread,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Calmes  for  the 
best  biscuits.  The  second  prizes  were  won  by  Miss  Ruth 
Bizzell  for  the  second  best  light  bread,  and  Miss  Joseph- 
ine Shannon  for  the  second  best  biscuits. 


Several  changes  in  school  work  are  already  announced. 
Supt.  W.  H.  Swift,  of  Greensboio,  has  decided  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  law.  His  successor  has  not  been  chos- 
en. Supt.  F.  H.  Curtis,  of  Burlington,  has  resigned  and 
Supt.  S.  G.  Harden,  of  Reidsville,  succeeds  him.  Supt. 
S.  B.  Underwood,  of  Hertford,  has  resigned,  and  Prin- 
cipal C.  E.  Phillips,  of  Monroe,  succeeds  him.  Superin- 
tendent Kerley,  of  Mooresville,  has  been  appointed  post- 
master of  that  place.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
announced.  Supt.  E.  E.  Sams,  of  Franklinton,  goes  to 
Georgia.      His  successor  has  not  yet  been  announced. 


The  Throstle 

Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming. 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love  again, 

Yes,  my  wild   little  Poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 

Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladly. 
"New,  new,  new,  new!"     Is  it  then  so  new 

That  you  should  carol  so  madly? 

"Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  young  again." 

Never  a   prophet  so  crazy! 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  friend. 

See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

"Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy  year!" 

O  warble  unchidden,  unbidden! 
Summer  is  coming,  is  coming  my  dear, 

And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 
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A  School  of  Education  For  High  School  Teachers 

Trinity   College   Announces  the   Establishment  of   a  School  of  Education  For  High  School 

Teachers. 


The  growth  of  the  state  high  schools,  the  rapid  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  local  tax  districts,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  city  school  systems,  have  made  a  demand 
for  high  school  teachers  that  is  hard  to  meet.  A  greater 
and  greater  opportunity  is,  therefore,  opening  to  teach- 
ers that  will  equip  themselves  for  high  school  work. 
This  great  demand  for  teachers  must  be  supplied  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  the  grammar  school  teachers — those 
who  have  been  industrious  enough  to  improve  themselves 
from  year  to  year.  Their  first  need  is  scholarship — a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter.  They  need  to 
encompass  more  than  the  curriculum  of  a  high  school 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  enrich  the  subjects 
of  the  high  school.  Their  second  need  is  to  work  in  a 
good  high  school — to  see  experienced  instructors  teach 
high  school  subjects,  to  work  under,  as  well  as  with, 
such  instructors.  The  third  need  is  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  recitation  and  the  capacities  of  high  school 
pupils. 

No  institution  is  so  well  situated  for  just  this  kind  of 
work  as  Trinity  College.  It  maintains  high  standards  of 
scholarship,  and  the  instruction  offered  to  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores,  as  well  as  to  .Juniors  and  Seniors,  te  not 
surpassed  by  any  institution  in  the  South.  Trinity  Park 
High  School  is  one  of  the  leading  secondary  schools  of 
the  State.  It  maintains  a  four-year  high  school  course 
and  a  faculty  of  six  men  who  make  teaching  a  profession. 
The  Department  of  Education  at  Trinity  College  through 
its  extension  courses  has  been  reaching  a  large  number 
of  teachers  in  Durham  and  adjoining  counties.  More 
than  a  hundred  teachers  were  enrolled  the  past  year  in 
this  department.  These  conditions  make  it  not  only 
easy  but  necessary  to  enlarge  the  department  and  estab- 
lish a  real  school  of  education. 

The  purpose,  then,  in  establishing  this  school  of  edu- 
cation is  to  render  a  larger  service  by  offering  such 
courses  of  instruction  in  college  and  such  opportunities 
for  practice  and  observation  in  the  high  school,  as  will 
be  of  most  benefit  to  teachers,  and  especially  that  class 
of  teachers  that  have  completed  only  a  good  high  school 
and  are  now  unprepared  to  engage  in  high  school  work, 
a  field  that  offers  the  largest  opportunities  and  the 
greatest  returns. 

THE  COLLEGE  TERM. 

The  college  term  for  the  school  of  education  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  regular  academic  term.  The  year 
1910-1911  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  7,  1910, 
anff  close  June  7,  1911.  Courses  will  be  arranged  and 
instruction  will  begin  on  the  opening  day  of  the  school 
term. 

AD.MISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  school  of 
education  must  have  completed  a  high  school  course  of 
approved  standing,  or  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  teaching.  These  requirements  call  tor  a 
class  of  students  of  greater  maturity  than  the  average 
Freshman,  and  a  class  that  has  a  definite  purpose  in 
view. 

FEES   AND   EXPENSES. 

There  will  be  no  tuition  fees.  There  will  be  a  matri- 
culation fee  of  $9  a  terni.     Board  can  be  secured  at  from 


$2.50  to  $3.50  a  week.  Furnished  rooms  can  be  secured 
in  the  College  dormitories  at  from  $31.50  to  $50.00  a 
year.  This  includes  light,  heat,  water,  and  janitor's 
service.  Board  and  rooms  can  be  secured  in  private 
families  also  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Groups  of  subjects  running  through  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  will  be  offered,  containing  a  major  and 
two  minor  studies.  The  major  shall  be  the  subject  that 
the  applicant  wishes  to  teach  after  leaving  college.  The 
following  are  the  courses  arranged  in  groups: 

English  Gi-oup. — English  as  major.  History  and  one 
foreign  language  as  minor. 

Classical  Group. — Latin  as  major,  Greek  and  English 
as  minor. 

Mathematics  Group. — Mathematic  as  major,  English 
and   Physics  as  minor. 

Science  Group. — Biology  as  major,  English  and  Phy- 
sics or  Chemistry  as  minor. 

Modem  Language  Group. — German  or  French  as  ma- 
jor, English  and  French  or  German  as  minor. 

Histoi'5'  Group. — History  as  major,  English  and  Eco- 
nomics as  minor. 

Each  group  calls  for  nine  hours'  college  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  one-hour  course  in  Bible  is  required, 
making  a  total  of  ten  hours'  college  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  major  subject  pursued  through  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  will  be  reviewed  through  the  four  years 
of  the  Trinity  Park  High  School.  For  Instance,  if  a 
teacher  selects  the  English  Group  with  English  as  a 
major.  This  subject  will  be  taken  in  the  high  school. 
Here  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  difference 
between  the  nature  of  college  work  and  High  School 
work,  the  character  of  work  done  in  the  High  School,  the 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  subject-matter  as  it  is  pre- 
sented on  class,  capacity  of  High  School  pupils,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  subject  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  work  shall  be  five  hours  a 
week. 

HOW  TO  STUDY. 

Specific  instruction  will  be  offered  in  how  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  the  class-room.  Neither  High  School 
pupils  nor  college  students,  as  a  rule,  know  how  to  study. 
A  few  have  well  formed  habits;  but  even  these  see  little 
difference  between  memorizing  the  contents  of  a  text- 
book, and  making  the  author's  thoughts  their  thoughts. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  real  difference  between  repro- 
ducing the  thoughts  of  the  writer  and  turning  those 
thoughts  into  their  own  thought-life.  This  is  the  rea- 
son students  and  teachers  cannot  judge  even  approximate- 
ly the  value  of  instruction. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  work  will  be  three  hours  a 
week. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  will  be  completed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  June. 

Teachers  desiring  to  spend  a  year,  or  two  years,  in 
making  preparation  to  do  more  effectively  work  in  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  will  address, 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION, 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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RAILROAD  RATES  TO  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

By  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Those  who  expect  to  attend  the  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  to  be  held  at  Asheville, 
June  14th  to  17th,  inclusive,  should  read  the  following 
notice  carefully.  By  doing  so  the\'  will  .-save  themselves 
much  trouble. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  the  Norfolk  and 
rioutheru  Railroad,  the  Seaboard  Air  l,ine  Railway,  and 
the  Southern  Railway,  offer  reduced  rates  to  the  As- 
sembly. These  rates  are  good  from  all  points  in  North 
Carolina,  on  the  above  named  lines,  and  from  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  Suffolk,  Boykins  and  Danville,  Va. 

The  tickets  will  be  on  sale  June  12th  to  16th,  inclusive. 
Going  Journey  must  commence  on  the  date  of  sale.  Tick- 
ets will  be  limited  to  reach  the  original  starting  point 
not  later  than  midnight  of  June  2 nth.  Teachers  who 
wish  to  remain  in  Asheville,  or  vicinity,  for  a  longer  time 
than  this,  are  advised  to  purchase  the  regular  summer 
tourist  tickets. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Southern  Railway  will 
collect,  in  addition  to  the  railroad  fare.  $2.00  membership 
fee  tor  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  for  which  membership 
coupons  win  be  issued  Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  member- 
ship coupon  Avhen  you  purchase  .vour  ticket,  for  unless 
you  hold  this  coupon  the  membership  fee  must  be  paid 
'vhen  you  register  at  Asheville.  Membership  coupons 
"ill  not  be  issued  with  the  summer  tourist  tickets. 

Much  trouble  occurs  every  year  by  reason  of  the  fail- 
ure of  railroad  agents  to  receive  proper  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  the  Assembly  tickets.  You  can  avoid 
this  trouble  if  you  will  inquire  of  your  agent  at  least 
ten  days  before  you  expect  to  purchase  your  ticket, 
whether  he  has  received  instructions,  and  if  not  ask  him 
to  write  for  them.  If  when  you  call  for  a  ticket  the 
agent  replies  that  he  has  no  instructions,  you  are  advised 
to  take  one  of  two  courses: 

1.  Buy  a  regular  ticket  to  Asheville,  and  take  the 
agent's  receipt  for  your  money.  Do  the  same  thing 
when  you  leave  Asheville  for  your  return  home.  When 
you  get  home  file  your  claim  for  the  difference;  your  re- 
ceipts will  show  that  you  have  purchased  tickets  at  the 
regular  rate,  and  the  difference  will  be  refunded  by  the 
railroad  company. 

2.  Purchase  the  summer  tourist  ticket.  Thi.s  is  the 
more  desirable  course  of  the  two. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  be  able  to  calculate  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  what  it  will  cost  to  attend  the 
Assembly,  T  give  below  the  Assembly  return  trip  rates 
from  a  few  points  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  From 
these  you  can  .ludge  what  the  fare  will  be  from  .vour  sta- 
tion. If  ynu  purchase  tickets  at  Southern  Railway  nr 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  stations,  add  $2.00  to  these 
Fares;  those  purchasing  at  stations  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
T.ine  or  Norfolk  and  Southern  railroads  will  pay  the  $2.00 
fee  after  reaching  Asheville. 

Fares   to   the  A.ssembly   and   Return. 

Raleigh,  .?ll.li;  Goldsboro,  $12.90;  Charlotte,  $5.90; 
Winston-Salem,  $6.90;  Greensboro,  $7.70;  Salisbury. 
$5.70;  Statesville.  $4.70;  Morehead  City,  $16.70;  Hen- 
derson, $11.70;  Weldon.  $13.70;  Wilmington,  $13.30; 
Rocky  Mount.  $13.70;  Hamlet,  $9.90;  Durham.  $9.90; 
N.  Wilkesboro  (via  Greensboro!  $11.30,  (via  Winston- 
Barber),  $9.90;  Concord,  $6.70;  New  Bern,  $15.30, 
Wilson.  $13.10;  Greenville,  $14.50;  Washington,  $15.3oi 
Selma,  $12.10;  Fayetteville,  $10.70;  Sanford  (via  Char- 
^-H«),    «;n,U';    ■\lurphy,   $5.10, 


For  a  copy  of  the  program  containing  full  information 
concerning  the  Assembly,  write  to  the  Secretary. 

Teachers  are  advised  to  engage  room  and  board  at 
Asheville  before  leaving  home.  For  a  list  of  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  with  their  rates,  write  to  MR.  J.  P. 
KERR,  Secretary  Asheville  Board  of  Trade,  Asheville. 
The  Assembly  officials  cannot  undertake  to  secure  board 
and  lodging  for  teachers.  Teachers  are  also  advised 
so  to  arrange  their  trips  as  to  avoid  arriving  in  Ashe- 
ville on  late  night  trains. 

The  above  directions  are  all  important  ami  will  save 
trouble  for  the  teachers  who  follow  them. 


AGRICULTl-RE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
Only  the  exceptional  teacher  verging  upon  genius  will  do 
so  except    for   unusual    rensons.      These,  reasons   must  be 
supplied. 

The  Problem  of  Getting  the  Teacher  Interested. 

The  one  fundamental  problem  before  us  is  how  to  in- 
duce the  teacher,  the  ordinary  average  teacher,  to  teach 
this  sub.iect  just  as  she  does  the  other  subjects  of  the 
school,  giving  it  its  full  proper  place  in  the  course  of 
study.  .-V  mild  law  requiring  it  taught  will  not  accom- 
plish the  end. 

First,  I  think  we  need  special  instructions  in  summer 
schools  and  teachers'  Institutes.  This  will  give  con- 
fidence. Then  we  need  force  from  somewhere.  That 
the  sun\nier  school  or  institute,  except  in  a  small  number 
of  instances,  fails  to  secure  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture unless  backed  up  by  force,  I  have  repeatedly  seen. 
Force  from  some  source  is  necessary  until  such  a  public 
opinion  is  created,  that  this,  in  itself,  can  supply  the  mo- 
tive as  it  now  does  regarding  the  other  common  branches. 
This  public  opinion,  such  agencies  as  the  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  Grange,  are  rapidly  supplying,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  them.  The  person  who  em- 
ploys the  teacher  is  in  the  strategic  position.  In  my 
opinion,  he  should  pay  a  teacher  to  teach  agriculture,  to- 
gether with  the  other  subjects  of  the  school,  then  see  to 
it  that  he  receives  the  service  that  he  pays  for.  The 
eniiiloyer  of  the  teacher  can  bring  about  the  teaching  of 
;i  t;ricult>ire,  and  through  the  employer  only  will  it  ever 
br  generally  introduced.  This  employer  can  be  reached 
in  various  ways,  perhaps  most  effectively  by  withholding 
from  him  a  part  of  the  public  funds  if  agriculture  is  not 
taught,  or  better,  by  increasing  them  if  it  is  taught,  or  in 
tliose  schools  where  it  is  taught. 

.\   .Supervisor  of   Agricultural   Teaching. 

.\s  an  accessory  to  the  teacher's  efforts  a  svipervisor  of 
agricultural  teaching,  an  itinerant  teacher,  to  cover  dis- 
tricts of  suitable  area  would  be  useful,  as  with  music, 
drawing,  etc.,  in  city  schools.  Such  a  supervisor  could 
give  valuable  encouragement  and  suggestion  to  the  rural 
teacher,  could  enthuse  the  community,  secure  its  co- 
operation with  the  teacher,  and  even  its  aid  in  holding' 
the  teacher  up  to  her  duty. 

*    *    * 

I  maj'  summarize  my  suggestions  as  follows:  To  weave 
a  just  amount  of  agricultural  information  into  each  sub- 
ject in  the  school  curriculum,  into  nat\ire  study,  arithme- 
tic, reading,  etc.  To  give  the  teacher  confidence  by 
brief  .special  instruction,  then  actually  require  her  to 
teach  the  subject.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  good  can 
;bf  .pccomplished  by  lending  our  influennfi  to  these  ends. 
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COMJIENT  IN  BRIEF. 


The  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  little  pam- 
phlet o£  authoritative  information 
about  "Halley's  Comet."  The  pub- 
lishers will  be  glad  to  send  a  com- 
plimentary copy  to  any  reader  of 
North  Carolina  Education  who  will 
ask  for  it  and  mention  this  notice. 
Get  a  copy  and  read  it  before  the 
comet  is  out  of  sight. 

*  *    * 

A  lecture  on  Halley's  Comet  was 
delivered  at  Peace  Institute  April 
21st  by  Prof.  John  F.  Lanneau,  of 
Wake  Forest  College.  Its  scientific 
value  and  literary  charm  caused  its 
publication  in  full  in  the  Biblical  Re- 
corder. It  is  learned  that  Professor 
Lanneau  has  also  had  a  small  edi- 
tion   printed    in    pamphlet    form    for 

special   distribution. 

*  *    * 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  wel- 
come given  to  the  new  phonic  primer 
just  brought  out  by  Mr.  Logan  D. 
Howell.  The  teachers  have  been 
waiting  for  just  such  a  book,  based 
on  the  natural,  simple,  and  logical 
principles  which  were  adopted  in  its 
making.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  readers  based  upon  the 
same  principles;  and  by  reason  of  the 
wider  range  of  work  in  the  more 
advanced  books,  we  expect  to  see  the 
readers  received  with  even  greater 
enthusiasm,  if  possible,  than  that 
awakened  by  the  primer. 

:P       *       * 

In  whatever  of  leisure  the  summer 
brings  to  our  readers  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  diversion  in  reading. 
And  diversion  need  not  mean  idle  en- 
tertainment; it  may  mean  profitable 
entertainment  as  well.  So  in  our 
department  of  book  news  and  re- 
views this  month  we  are  glad  to  in- 
clude mention  of  so  many  new  and 
important  books  that  are  rich  in  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  stimulating  sug- 
gestions for  teachers.  It  is  an  un- 
usually full  and  varied  list  of  timely 
publications;  read  it  over  and  take 
advantage  of  what  it  tells  about  the 
new   books  mentioned. 

FICTION. 

The  Wild  Olive.  A  novel  by  the 
author  of  "The  Inner  Shrine,"  Olive 
green  cloth,  347  pages.     Illustrated 


by   Lucius   Hitchcock.      Price,    $1.50. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Just  published  as  a  serial  in  Har- 
per's magazine.  The  Wild  Olive  in 
book  form  under  date  of  May,  1910, 
is  a  fuller  and  worthier  presentation 
of  a  story  that  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  rare  charm  of  style  and 
vigor  of  thought  and  narrative.  It 
is  interesting  from  the  opening  chap- 
ter, and  its  dramatic  power  is  finely 
sustained  throughout.  We  know  of 
no  finer  piece  of  new  fiction  to  add 
to  your  summer's  reading. 


The  Biography  of  a  Boy.  By  Jose- 
phine Daskam  Bacon,  with  fifty  illus- 
trations by  Rose  O'Neill. .  Light  blue 
cloth,  stamped  in  white,  316  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 

The  author  of  "The  Memoirs  of  a 
Baby"  caused  "Binks"  to  be  loved 
and  admired  from  I\Iaine  to  Califor- 
nia, and  now  in  this  "Biography"  we 
find  Binks  again,  "a  little  bit  older 
and  very  much  funnier"  than  before. 
It  is  a  fresh,  light,  breezy  account  of 
the  entanglements  of  a  boy  and  his 
parents  (themselves  somewhat  youth- 
fulful  lovers)  and  his  brother,  some 
guests,  and  other  people,  in  the  lu- 
dicrous haps  and  mishaps  which  are 
said  sometimes  to  attend  the  removal 
of  city  people  to  the  country  and  be- 
fall them  in  their  new  home-making. 


The  Sear.  A  novel  of  the  New 
South,  by  Warrington  Dawson. 
Cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  3S1  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  ,  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company,  Boston. 

Originally  published  in  England, 
where  it  had  a  wide  sale  and  exten- 
sive reading,  this  well-written  story 
of  the  New  South  by  an  English 
author  'nas  just  been  issued  in  Amer- 
ica by  its  Boston  publishers.  The 
opening  scenes  are  laid  in  Virginia, 
and  the  problems  of  an  upward 
struggling  Southern  family,  and  the 
love  story,  are  handled  in  an  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  way.  Of  the 
Scar,  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  an  Outlook 
editorial  says:  "This  author  writes 
with  power  and  interest  of  vital  mat- 
ters." 


The  Great  English  Short  Story 
AVritei-s.  With  Introductory  Essays 
and  Notes  by  William  J.  Dawson  and 
Coningsby  W.  Dawson.  Vol.  I.,  316 
pages;  Vol.  II.,  340  pages.  Price  for 
the  two  volumes,  $2.0  0  net.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York. 

These  two  entertaining  volumes 
belong  to  "The  Reader's  Library,"  is- 
sued by  the  publishers.  Their  aim 
Is  "both  to  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  short-story  form  and  to 
furnish  examples  of  the  art" — an 
aim  admirably  attained.  The  first 
article    has   a    delightful    thirt,v-page 


introduction  on  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Short-Story,"  while  an  equally 
pleasing  and  instructive  twenty-six- 
page  study  of  "The  Modern  Short- 
Story"  prefaces  the  second  volume. 
The  remainder  of  the  volumes  is  oc- 
cupied by  selected  stories  and  the  in- 
dexes. Daniel  Defoe's  "Apparition  of 
Mrs.  Veal"  opens  the  first  volume, 
and  is  followed  by  Hogg's  "The  Mys- 
tic Bride,"  Irving's  "The  Devil  and 
Tom  Walker,"  Mark  Twain's  "A 
Dog's  Tale,"  and  characteristic 
stories  from  Poe,  Stockton,  Henry 
Jones,  Stevenson,  Hardy,  Bret  Harte 
and  others;  and  the  second  volume 
presents  specimen  stories  from  Am- 
brose Bierce,  Margaret  Deland,  Conan 
Doyle,  Hewlett,  Kipling,  Jack  Lon- 
don, O.  Henry,  and  others. 

A  VARIETY  OF  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS 


Modern  English:  Its  Growth  and 
Present  Use.  By  George  Philip 
Krapp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Cloth,  357 
pages.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Of  interest  and  value  to  writers 
and  students  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  growth  of  the  language 
is  treated  historically,  what  is  and 
what  is  not  good  English  comes  in 
for  discussion,  and  a  bibliography 
and   exhaustive   indices   are   given. 


Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  the  De- 
serted    Village     and     Gray's     Elegy. 

Edited  by  Rose  M.  Barton,  M.  A., 
Teacher  of  English,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York  city.  D.  C.  Heath 
&    Company,   Boston. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  edited  vol- 
umes in  that  charming  selection  of 
studies  in  literature  known  as 
Heath's  English  Classics.  Of  the 
108  pages  in  this  handy  little  vol- 
ume the  text  of  the  three  selections 
takes  up  4  4  pages;  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  introductory  matter, 
notes,  and  aids  to  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  study.  There  are  good 
portraits  of  the  authors  represented, 
and  the  lives  given  are  the  condens- 
ed essence  of  biographical  informa- 
tion. 


Essentials     in     .American    History. 

By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Cloth,  586  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,   and   Chicago. 

This  is  the  fourth  book  in  a  series 
of  "Essentials  in  History"  which  had 
already  included  volumes  on  Ancient, 
on  Jlediaeval  and  Jloderu,  and  on 
English  History.  Besides  the  585 
pages  of  narrative  illumined  by  maps 
and  new  illustrations  (many  of  them 
from  old  prints  contemporary  with 
the  events  illustrated),  there  are 
more  than  fifty  pages  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  history,  lists  of 
books,  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  the  Joint  Resolut-:-i;\ 
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for  Intervention  in  Cuba,  and  mi- 
nute index.  The  author  has  kept  true 
the  title  of  the  boolc,  for  as  every 
teacher  knows,  or  should  know,  the 
whole  story  of  .\meriean  history 
"cannot  be  told  in  500  pages."  The 
text  is  admirable  in  both  literary  and 
mechanical  presentation,  and  is  emi- 
nently  learnable   and   teachable. 

Bulduin's     Stories     ul'     the     Kiii^. 

By  James  Baldwin.  Cloth,  12mo, 
335  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price, 
50  cents.  Amerlcap  Book  Company, 
Xew  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
.\dapted  to  pupils  in  the  fifth  to 
eighth  grades,  these  stories,  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  form  a  complete  connected 
narrative,  relating  all  the  most  no- 
table and  pleasing  legends,  as  told 
by  romancers  of  many  times  and 
many  lands.  They  are  presented  In 
simple,  modern  English  and  vividly 
portray  for  youthful  readers  what- 
ever was  noblest  and  most  admira- 
ble in  knighthood.  These  tales, 
which  for  more  than  a  thousand 
yearB  have  delighted  successive  gen- 
erations, are  made  yet  more  attrao 
tlve  by  the  fin  illustrations  1b  the 
book. 


tisement  in  this  number  gives  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many  letters 
svhich  the  merits  of  the  book  have 
elicited  from  competent  judges  of  its 
worth. 


Cranford.  By  Elizabeth  Cleghorn 
Gaskell.  Edited,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  suggestive  questions  by 
H.  E.  Coblentz,  English  Department 
of  Milwaukee  High  Schools.  River- 
side Literature  series.  Linen,  306 
pages.  Price,  linen  40  cents;  paper 
3  0  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Xew  York,  Chicago. 

One  who  has  not  read  Cranford  iu 
an  edition  like  this  one,  which  lias 
just  appeared  in  the  Riverside  Liter- 
ature Series,  has  missed  half  of  the 
understanding  of  this  exquisite  story. 
The  introduction  of  about  twenty 
twenty  pages  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell  that  is  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  throws  much  welcome 
light  upon  the  story.  Thirty  pages 
of  helpful  notes  follow  the  text.  Get 
this  edition  and  appreciate  Cranford 
as  you  have  never  done  befpre. 


The  Howell  l^rimer.  By  Logan 
Douglass  Howell.  Cloth,  127  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  2  5  cents.  Hinds, 
Xcble  &  Eldredge,  X'ew  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

.\  beginner's  reading  book  based 
on  strictly  phonic  principles  and  car- 
rying interesting  story  lessons  almost 
from  the  very  first.  The  author,  who 
is  well  known  and  cordially  liked  by 
so  many  Xorth  Carolina  teachers,  has 
told  in  this  isstie,  at  the  publisher's 
request,  how  he  came  to  write  a  new 
phonic  primer.  The  make-up  and 
method  of  this  unique  primer  are  set 
forth  in  that  article,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  There  is  no  other 
beginner's  reading  book  like  it  and 
it  is  justly  attracting  enthusiastic  at- 
tention wherever  it  goes.     An  a(Jy.er- 


\  First  Hook  in  Busiuess  Methods. 

By  William  T.  Teller  and  Henry  E. 
Brown.  Cloth,  271  pages.  Price, 
75  cents.  Rand,  McNally  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  New  York. 

One  may  Judge  of  the  real  value 
and  timeliness  of  such  a  book  by  the 
fact  that  it  received  150  adoptions 
in  a  dozen  or  more  States  within 
22  5  days  after  its  publication.  It 
contains  over  150  business  forms, 
seventy-flve  of  them  in  seven  colors. 
It  Is  a  book  for  boys,  girls,  parents, 
farmers,  business  men,  for  anybody 
who  wants  to  learn  how  to  (1)  write 
business  letters:  (2)  send  money 
orders  and  telegrams,  (3)  ship 
freight  and  express;  (A)  deposit  and 
draw  money  in  various  forms  from 
banks,  (5)  make  contracts,  leases, 
and  partnerships;  (6)  give  deeds  and 
mortgages;  (7)  settle  estates,  etc 
If  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
business  were  taught  in  our  high 
schools  there  would  be  less  excuse 
for  the  number  of  young  people  who 
cannot  correctly  make  out  a  bill, 
draw  a  check,  or  write  a  good  busi- 
ness letter. 


Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding.  Ed- 
ited with  an  introduction  by  Edwin 
Chauncey  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Standard 
English  Classics.  Cloth,  14S  pages. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  X'ew  York, 
and   Chicago. 

"Because  Bunyan's  Grace  .\bound- 
Ing  Is  so  complete  a  revelation  of 
the  mind  of  Puritanism,  because  it 
is  so  perfect  an  example  of  the  sub- 
jective autobiography,  because  of  its 
interest  as  a  narrative  of  a  soul-ex- 
perience, and  finally  because  it  fur- 
nishes such  an  illuminating  commen- 
tary upon  Pilgrim's  Progress,  it  can 
not  well  be  ignored  by  any  student 
of  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  These  words  from  the 
editor's  preface  justly  commend  the 
study  of  what  is  included  from  Bun- 
yan  in  this  handy  school  text.  His 
introduction  throws  fresh  illumina- 
tion upon  Bunyan  style  and  matter, 
and  this,  with  a  Bibliography  and 
Suggestive  Questions,  makes  it  a  wel- 
come text-book  for  the  student  of 
seventeenth  century  English.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  "Re- 
lation of  Bunyan's  Imprisonment"  is 
also  included. 

'Jl 
PSYCHOLOGY,      SELF-CirfjTURE 

AND  EDUCATION. 


diagrams  and  colored  plates.  Cloth, 
331  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Har- 
per &   Brothers,  New  York. 

This  is  a  new  book  on  new  lines. 
It  differs  from  other  books  on  vocal 
culture  in  the  fact  that  it  applies  in 
a  practical  way  the  physiological  laws 
of  siieeeli  production  to  the  study 
of  English  diction  and  to  tlie  attain- 
ment uf  the  charm  of  pure  pronun- 
ciation. To  any  one  who  wishes  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  pure  speech  and 
acquire  a  clear  and  melodious  voice, 
or  who  is  learning  to  sing,  this  hook 
of  Miss  Jones's  will  prove  as  enter- 
taining as  a  novel  and  as  helpful 
as   it   is   interesting. 


The   Education  of   the   AVIU.      The 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Self-Culture. 
By  Jules  Payot,  Litt.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Rec 
tor  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France. 
Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelllffe,  M. 
D.,  Ph.  D  Cloth,  408  pages.  Price 
$1.60  postpaid.  Funk  and  WagnallB 
Company,  Xew  York. 

This  timely  treatise  on  a  vital  sub- 
ject went  through  thirty  editions  In 
French.  It  has  just  been  transIW:- 
eiJ  into  English  by  Dr.  Jelliffe,  a  dis- 
tinguished neurologist  and  author  in 
the  city  of  Xew  York.  The  Evils  to 
Be  Overcome,  the  Aim  to  Pursue, 
The  Psychology  of  the  Will,  Internal 
Measures  for  Education  of  the  Will, 
are  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
this  already  famous  book.  An  em- 
inent jurist  of  Xorth  Carolina  who 
is  reading  this  book  with  his  young 
sons  reojarked  the  other  day,  in 
I  raising  this  work,  that  although  it 
was  written  in  France  by  a  French- 
nuiu,  it  is  as  applicable  and  as  help- 
ful !o  .ALmerican  youth  as  if  it  had 
'>ecu   written  especially  for  them. 


The  Technique  of  Speech.  A  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Diction  According  to 
the  Principles  of  Resonance.  By 
Dora    Duty   Jones.      Illustrated   with 


Ijile  ol'  Horace  Mann:  Educator, 
Patriot,  and  Reformer.  A  Study  in 
Leadership.  By  George  Allen  Hub- 
bell.  Ph.D.,  Sometime  Professor  at 
.\ntioch  College,  now  of  the  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York.  Cloth,  285' 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  William  F- 
Fell  Company,  Philadelphia. 

An  intensely  interesting  story  of  a 
life  whose  passion  was  to  depauper- 
ize, popularize,  and  promote  public 
edtication.  The  author  says  that 
when  teaching  a  village  school  In 
Ohio  a  copy  of  Horace  Mann's  in- 
augural address  at  Antioch  College 
fell  into  his  hands  and  that  he  read  It 
again  and  again  until  "it  passed  into 
my  mental  constitution  as  particles 
of  iron  pass  into  the  blood."  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  enthusiastic  de- 
votion and  thorough  knowledge 
which  Dr.  Huhbell  has  brought  to 
this  glowing  study  in  educational 
leadership.  A  hard-worked  child  of 
a  New  England  farm,  a  college  stu- 
dent, then  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  then,  as 
secretary  of  the  newly  established 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  a 
missionary     of    popular    education; 
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later  the  successor  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
President  of  Antioch  College, — edu- 
cator, patriot,  and  reformer  whose 
achievements  and  devotion  to  public 
service  were  an  inspiration  in  both 
America  and  Europe, — such,  in  brief, 
is  the  moving  story  told  in  this  new 
life  of  Horace  Mann — a  splendid 
book  for  teachers'  reading  circles  and 
for  every  teacher's  private  library. 


Psychology  and  the  Teacher.     By 

Hugo  Munsterberg,  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Harvard  University. 
Cloth,  330  pages.  Price.  $1.50  net. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 
In  the  past  decade,  as  never  be- 
fore, experiments  and  studies  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining how  and  how  far  psychol- 
ogy can  be  of  service  in  the  school 
room.  What  the  laboratory  has 
yielded  In  new  knowledge,  Professor 
Munsterburg  has  here  sought  to  ap- 
ply in  pedagogical  service.  Previous 
works  by  the  same  author  on  the  re- 
lation of  psychology  to  law  and  to 
medicine  are  followed  by  this  third 
one,  the  application  of  psychol- 
ogy In  teaching.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  three  divisions:  (1)  The 
Ethical  Part,  or  the  Aims  of  the 
Teacher;  (2)  The  Psychological 
Part,  or  the  Mind  of  the  Pupil,  and 
(3)  The  Educational  Part,  or  the 
Work  of  the  School.  It  will  help 
any  serious  minded  teacher  to  fol- 
low the  author  through  these  clear- 
cut  discussions  of  teaching  prob- 
lems; it  Is  a  book  that  will  cut  the 
cob-webs  from  much  of  recent  peda- 
gogical thinking. 

PHYSIOLOGY,     HYGIENE,     \SD 
S.\NITATION. 


Life  and  Health.  By  James  Fred- 
erick Rogers,  M.  D..  Assistant  In- 
structor Physical  Diagnosis,  Yale 
University.  Cloth.  2  02  pages.  Price 
$1.00  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A  new  book  published  in  April, 
1910,  and  devoted  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  laws  oi  health. 
The  first  part  portrays  the  body  in 
life  and  health;  the  second  deals 
with  the  maintenance  of  life  and 
health,  under  two  divisions  (1)  In- 
ternal conditions  of  health,  and  ( :;  I 
external  conditions.  It  is  a  flue  guide 
to  a  wiser  choice  between  the  half- 
true  and  half-false  in  the  "multi- 
tudinous health  teachings  of  the 
day." 


Physiology:  A  Popular  Account 
of  the  Functions  of  the  Human 
Body.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  P.  R. 
S.  E.  Illustrate*.  Cloth,  12  8  pages. 
Price,  50  cents  net.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

A  worthy  volume  In  the  XXth 
Century  Science  Series.  It  surprises 
one  with  the  amount  of  practical 
scientific  Information  packed  into 
Its    12  8    pages.      While    the    paper. 


print,  and  illustrations  are  all  at- 
tractive, the  idea  has  been  to  make 
a  book  that  is  positively  fascinating 
on  account  of  its  subject  matter  and 
style  of  narration,  rather  than  to  dis- 
play sumptuous  book  mechanism.  The 
six  chapters  and  the  thirty-six  illus- 
trations give  a  compact  and  popular 
but  scientific  account  of  the  human 
body  in  action,  and  present  a  fine 
working  basis  for  the  study  of  hy- 
giene. Write  to  the  publishers  for 
a  list  of  "Twentieth  Century  Science 
Series." 


GuUck    Hygiene    Series.       By     Dr 

Luther  H.  Gullck,  author  of  "Mind 
and  Work"  and  "The  Efhclenl  Life." 
Five  Book  Course.  Book  I..  Good 
Health,  172  pages.  10  cents.  Book 
II.,  Emergencies,  173  pages,  40 
cents.  Book  III.,  Town  and  City, 
2  72  pages,  50  cents.  Book  IV..  The 
Body  at  Work.  2  47  pages.  50  cents. 
Book  v..  Control  of  Body  and  Mind, 
267  pages,  267  pages,  50  cents.  Ginn 
&.  Company,  Boston,  New  York. 
Chicago. 

All  of  these  books  are  bound  In 
cloth,  suitably  illustrated,  and  writ- 
ten In  a  style  that  captivates  atten- 
tion. The  book  on  "Emergencies" 
Is  written  by  Charlotte  Vetter  Gu- 
llck, the  other  four  by  Frances  Gu- 
llck Jewett;  all  are  edited  by  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gullck,  recently  Director 
of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  York,  himself  one 
of  the  foremast  men  and  most  inter- 
esting writers  in  his  profession.  If 
a  set  of  these  books  were  in  every 
home  and  in  every  school  library 
they  would  go  far,  by  the  sheer 
power  they  have  to  catch  attention 
and  arouse  interest,  to  make,  with- 
out any  other  instruction,  a  new 
generation  in  body  and  hygienic 
habits.  They  take  deep  root  in  the 
sanely  aggressive  new  thought  which 
is  now  "making  'health'  synony- 
mous with  'efficiency'  and  'sanita- 
tion' the  watchword  of  our  civic 
life."  After  reading  these  books 
one  no  longer  wonders  that  so 
many  teachers  give  the  verdict  on 
each  one  that  "it  is  the  best  work 
I  have  ever  seen  on  this  subject." 
No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  things  taught  in  this  hy- 
giene series.  Any  teacher  can  in- 
crease enthusiasm  and  successful 
working  power  by  knowing  the  style, 
facts,  and  teachings  which  will  be 
found  in  these  vital  and  altogether 
wholesome  books.  Order  the  set  as 
soon  as  you  read  this  and  you  will 
get  a  new  grip  on  your  duty  and 
your   sense   of   power   to   perform    it. 


Bui-al  Hygiene.  A  Handbook  of 
Sanitation.  By  Isaac  Williams  Brew- 
er, M.  D.  With  illustrations.  Cloth, 
227  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,   Philadelphia. 

This  fine  discussion  of  health  prob- 
lems comes  to  hand  just  as  we  go  to 
press.  The  author  dedicates  his 
book    "to   the   country   physicians    of 


the  United  States,  men  wko  are 
over-worked,  underpaid,  and  not 
fully  appreciated,  but  whose  work  is 
of  great  value  to  the  nation."  It  is 
a  book  filled  with  authoritative  and 
sensible  instruction  relating  to  sani- 
tation in  country  and  village  life. 
Dwellings,  schools,  water,  disposal  of 
excreta,  food  and  diet,  alcoholic 
drinks,  milk,  ice  cream,  country 
stores,  flies,  manure,  hogs,  intestinal 
parasites,  malaria,  contagious  dlS' 
eases,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis, 
hydorphobia  and  rats,  all  come  in 
for  di.scusslon;  and  twenty-two  illus- 
trations reinforce  the  truths  and 
warnings  of  the  text.  What  this 
book  teaches  should  be  known  In 
every  school  and  every  home. 

NATURE   .STtT)Y. 


Wings  and  lutings.  A  book  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  By  Agnes  McClel- 
land Daulton.     Profusely  illustrated. 

Cloth,   2  08  pages.     Price  cents. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago, 
.\ew   York. 

A  nature-book  of  unfailing  charm 
for  children.  It  is  full  of  the  breath 
of  the  out-of-doors.  The  bees,  ants, 
birds  and  blossoms  relate  their  own 
stories,  telling  of  their  everyday  life, 
their  friends  and  enemies,  their  sor- 
rows and  their  pleasures.  The  stories 
are  of  Hollyhock  Hall,  Jolly  Little 
Tars,  The  Nest  -Builders'  Conven- 
tion, Where  Lilies  Bloom,  and  so 
on.  This  delightful  book  for  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  is  illustrat- 
ed with  nearly  2  00  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  their  author. 


Farmer's  Nature  Myths  of  Many 
Lands.  By  Florence  V.  Farmer. 
Cloth,  12mo,  224  pages,  with  illus- 
trations. Price,  45  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati,   and    Chicago. 

This  book  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years  is  the  latest  of  the 
Eclectic  Readings.  Fifty-five  inter- 
esting stories  from  American,  Asiat- 
ic, and  European  sources,  deal  with 
such  phenomena  as  fire,  wind,  the 
seasons,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
land  and  the  sea,  animals  and  plants, 
and  teach  the  pupil  to  look  at  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  many 
races.  Miss  Farmer  has  retold  the 
stories  in  simple  and  Interesting  lan- 
guage. The  attractive  illustrations 
bring  out  the  main  points  most 
graphically. 


GUmore's  Birds  Througlj  the 
Year.  By  Albert  Field  Gilmore. 
Cloth,  12mo,  260  pages,  with  illus- 
trations. Price,  50  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

Most  interesting  and  wholesome. 
Tells  of  live  birds  and  real  human 
beings,  and  is  permeated  wiCh  the 
clear  fresh  air  of  the  fields  and 
brooks  and  woods.  Being  a  book 
for  the  upper  grammar  grades,  no 
attempt   is   made  at   scientific   classl- 
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faction.      The    identification    of   eacli 
bird   is  made  easy  by  description  of 
its  plumage,  notes,  range,  and  nest- 
ing liabit.     The  information  given  is 
the   result   of  more   than  twenty-five 
years'  acquaintance  of  the  enthusias- 
tic author  with  the  commoner  birds 
of    the    temperate    zone.      Numerous 
line  drawings  and   half-tones  add  to 
the    power    of    this    little    book    to 
charm  every  bird  lover  young  or  old. 
V* 
.\GRICITL,TURE    AND    COUNTRY 
LITE. 


The     School     Gardeu     Book.      By 

Clarence  M.  Weed,  State  Normal 
School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Philip 
Emersou,  Gobbet  Grammer  School, 
Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  320  pages.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

This  book  will  prove  a  valuable 
guide  wherever  school  gardens  are 
made  and  will  stimulate  interest 
where  the  making  of  such  gardens 
is  possible.  Minute  directions  are 
given  for  garden  work  every  month 
in  the  year,  beginning  with  Septem- 
ber. Work  with  both  flowers  and 
vegetables  is  clearly  explained,  and 
the  numerous  illustrations  are  both 
attractive   and   appropriate. 


The  Business  of  Dairying.     How  to 

Conduct  Dairy  Farming  for  the  Larg- 
est Profit.  By  Clarence  B.  Lane,  B. 
S.,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Di- 
vision, U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Illustrated.  Cloth,  23  4 
pages.  Price,  ?1.25  net.  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York. 

Just  what  its  name  and  sub-title 
indicate.  Good  farming  as  a  founda- 
tion for  profitable  dairying  is  set 
forth  in  the  opening  chapters,  such 
as  The  Parmer  as  a  Business  Man, 
Debit  and  Credit  Account  with  the 
Soil,  The  Dairy  Business  in  Relation 
to  Soil  Exhaustion,  Intensive  System 
of  Cropping,  and  so  on.  Then  follow 
chapters  on  the  Dairy  Herd,  Feeds 
and  Feeding,  Products,  and  Sales, 
making  a  complete  practical  treatise 
on  the  business  side  of  dairying. 
The  style  is  interesting,  the  pictures 
and  print  are  beautiful,  and  the  en- 
tire book  is  new,  fresh  and  intensely 
practical.  We  know  of  no  newer  or 
better  book  on  the  business  of 
dairying. 


The     Small     Country     Place.      By 

Samuel  T.  Majiiard,  Professor  of^ 
Botany  and  Horticulture  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts .Agricultural  College,  etc. 
One  hundred  illustrations.  Cloth, 
320  pages.  Price  $1.6.5  postpaid.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 

For  one  who  has  a  small  country 
home  near  a  good  market  or  village, 
this  book  is  a  treasure.  Its  make  up 
of  beautiful,  clear  print,  numerous 
illustrations,  and  attractive  binding 
are  such  as  to  please  greatly  a  real 
book-lover,    while    the    home-loving 


home-maker  will  find  it  a  wise  coun- 
sellor, and  an  unfailing  aid  in  the 
production  of  beauty  and  comfort, 
and  the  home  manager  will  find  it 
a  right-hand  helper  in  the  thrifty 
management  of  his  crops  and  acres. 
It  was  written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  30  years  teaching  botany  and 
horticulture.  If  you  own  a  small 
home,  buy  and  read  and  heed  this 
book  and  get  a  copy  of  it  for  your 
school  library. 


paper,  and  illustration.  But  its  val- 
ue does  not  depend  upon  these 
things;  its  practical  instruction  is 
sound  and  wholesome  enough  to  de- 
serve a  wide  application  in  country 
homes    everywhere. 


Tlie     Landscape     Beautil'ul.        By 

Frank  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Hor- 
ticulture and  Landscape  Gardening, 
Amherst,  Mass.  A  study  of  the  Util- 
ity of  the  Natural  Landscape.  Il- 
lustrated by  members  of  the  Postal 
Photographic  Club.  Cloth  and  boards, 
stamped  in  gold  and  colors,  33  6 
pages.  Price  $2.00  net.  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York. 

A  new  book  of  33  6  pages  and  49 
full-page  engravings  in  praise  of 
beautiful  landscapes.  The  book  it- 
self, printed  in  clear  type  on  pages 
of  wide  margins,  with  deckle  edges, 
gilt  top,  side  and  back  stamping  in 
gold,  is  a  beautiful  viork  of  art.  The 
utility  and  beauty  of  the  natural 
landscape  is  the  argument  of  the 
book  and  following  this  theme  the 
author  sets  forth  "a  whole  new  sys- 
tem of  nature  study  and  apprecia- 
tion." Following  are  subjects  of  a 
few  of  the  seventeen  prose-poem  es- 
says of  this  delightful  volume:  The 
Ministry  of  Trees,  Looking  at  he 
Sky,  The  Art  which  Mends  Nature, 
.■Vmerican  Landscape  Gardening,  Mas- 
terpieces of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Improvement  of  the  Open  Coun- 
try, The  Ownership  of  Scenery,  The 
Beauty  of  the  Landscape  Psychologi- 
cally Considered,  etc. 


A    Guide    to    the    Country    Home. 

By  Elwood  K.  Parkinson.  Illustrat- 
ed. Cloth,  156  pages.  Price,  ?1 
net.  The  Outing  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  New   York. 

True  to  its  name,  this  volume  is 
a  guide  to  the  country  home.  It  is 
intended  primarily  for  those  people 
in  the  city  whom  the  present  back- 
to-the-farm  tide  is  turning  to  the 
country;  but  it  is  a  book  that  is  in- 
structive also  to  those  who,  though 
living  in  the  country  all  their  lives, 
have  not  yet  learned  the  best  mod- 
ern methods  of  farm  and  home 
management.  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  concrete  practical  character  of 
the  book:  The  Way  Out  of  Town; 
Choosing  the  Home,  Winter  Plan- 
ning; Tools,  Their  Cost  and  Use; 
Cows,  Their  Cost  and  iCare;  The 
Curing  of  Plams  and  Bacon;  Fowls, 
Their  Care,  Cost,  and  Profit;  Crops 
and  How  to  Plant  Them;  Trees, 
Lawns  and  Shrubbery,  and  so  on. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  garden- 
ing, Bees,  The  Orchard,  Horse, 
Swine,  and  other  farm  topics.  The 
book    is   an   attractive   one   in   print. 


The   American   Rural    School:     Its 

Characteristics,  Its  Future,  and  Its 
Problems.  By  Harold  Waldstein 
Foght,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Midland  College.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
361  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Under  a  1910  dating,  the  Macmil- 
lan Company  has  added  to  an  al- 
ready resplendent  list  of  publications 
relating  to  rural  life  this  singularly 
fresh  and  sensible  discussion  of  the 
American  rural  school.  We  use  the 
term  "sensible"  designedly,  for  the 
book  is  eminently  practical  and  con- 
structive, where  too  often  one  finds 
a  lot  of  mere  academic  preachments 
and  censorious  criticism  in  discus- 
sions of  this  kind.  Instead  of  scold- 
ing and  quarrelling,  as  the  manner 
of  some  is,  Mr.  Foght  has  devoted 
his  chapters,  pages,  and  pictures  to 
the  worthier  and  more  fruitful  object 
of  building  up  and  developing  the 
country  schools.  He  deals  candidly 
with  present  conditions,  indicates 
sanely  the  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  rural  communities  for 
their  own  development,  and  presents 
a  wealth  of  suggestions  for  practical 
procedure  in  the  task  of  bringing  to 
pass  a  richer  and  fuller  country  life. 
If  you  are  a  country  teacher,  do  not 
let  your  summer  pass  without  read- 
ing and  studying  this  book  from  cov- 
er to  cover.  It  will  mean  power  for 
you  in  your  future  work. 


Agriculture   for   Common   Schools. 

By  Martin  L.  Fisher,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Agronomy,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, and  Fassett  A.  Cotton,  Presi- 
dent of  State  Normal  School,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  With  many  illustra- 
tions. Cloth  381  pages.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

This  is  among  the  newer  text- 
books on  agriculture  and  is  so  full 
of  the  vital  things  that  a  text-book 
should  contain  that  one  wishes  for 
a  page  instead  of  a  paragraph  in 
which  to  indicate  its  worth.  One  is 
tempted  to  say  that  there  is  a  good 
agricultural  education  in  the  93  ex- 
cellent pictures  contained  in  the 
book,  for  they  are  in  so  many  cases 
illustrations  that  "show  how"  and 
point  out  the  more  excellent  way. 
There  are  five  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject matter:  Soils,  Farm  Crops,  Hor- 
ticulture, Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy- 
ing. The  pedagogical  spirit  or  pur- 
pose of  the  book  seems  so  particular- 
ly sound  that  we  quote  two  or  three 
exjjressions  from  the  introduction. 
It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the 
public  schools  "to  put  the  child  in 
intelligent  touch  with  the  life  about 
him."  Again,  "it  is  the  province  of 
the    school    to    teach    the    boys    and 
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girls  how  to  work  and  to  put  them 
in  the  path  of  an  honest  living." 
And  this  should  be  printed  in  Italics: 
"T-he  school  work  must  be  based 
upon  what  the  child  brings  to  school 
with  him."  It  is  a  book  full  of  inter- 
est for  the  pupil,  of  helpful  guid- 
ance for  the  teacher,  of  useful 
instruction  for  the  young  farmer, 
and  of  great  value  to  all. 


Indoor  Gardening.  By  Eben  E. 
Rexford.  Illustrated.  Ornamental 
cloth,  31S  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net; 
$1.65  postpaid.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

To  know  all  about  growing  things 
indoors,  potting  and  re-potting,  soil 
and  fertilizers  for  house-plants, 
propagating,  pruning,  training,  liglil- 
ing  diseases  and  insects,  growing  ge- 
raniums, fufhias,  roses  and  abuoil- 
ons,  palms,  azaleas  and  troops  of 
pretty  pot  plants,  room  decorations, 
how  to  treat  frozen  plants,  the 
knack  of  bouquet  making,  the  parlor 
fernery  —  what  a  beauty-produc- 
ing, pleasure-giving,  heart-delighting 
accomplishment!  Here  is  a  book 
that  tells  about  these  things.  And 
It  is  not  told  in  scientific  laboratory 
language,  but  as  one  friend  talks  to 
another.  The  book  is  written  out  of 
experience  which  the  author  gained 
by  "personal  work  among  flowers" 
and  as  an  editor  of  a  floricultural  de- 
partment of  a  prominent  periodical 
which  brought  him  thousands  of  let- 
ters and  questions  every  year  from 
his  readers.  These  letters  taught  him 
just  what  the  average  flower-grow- 
er wants  to  know.  No  wonder  he 
has  written  such  a  practical  book  for 
the  flower-lover!  The  full-page  il- 
lustrations, the  large,  clear  print, 
the  useful  index,  the  decorations  of 
cover  and  lining,  all  go  to  make  up 
a  book  that  is  worthy  of  its  topic  and 
its  mission.  To  put  such  a  book  into 
the  home  is  to  add  to  the  sweetness, 
brightness,  and  fragrance  of  home- 
life. 


Fami  Stock.  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 
By  Charles  William  Burkett,  editor 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth,  358  pages.  Price 
$1.50  net.  Orange  Judd  Company, 
.\'ew  York. 

This  book  is  a  bully  nitrogen 
I'.atherer  for  the  unimproved  mem- 
tal  soil  of  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
our  Southern  farmers.  A  reading  and 
study  of  it  would  enrich  the  mind  of 
any  farmer  or  farmer  boy  and  in- 
irease  his  brain-power  for  bringing 
things  to  pass  on  the  farm.  For 
forty  years  Southern  farmers  and 
their  boys  have  been  toiling  and 
sweating  and  spending  money  to  kill 
grass  in  order  to  raise  cotton  to  get 
more  money  to  spend  in  killing  more 
grass,  this  grass  being  the  very 
thing  that  four-legged  factories  on 
the  farm  could  convert  into  money — 
the  kind   of  money   that  rolls   in   by 


way  of  Easy  Street  instead  of  drib- 
bling in  from  the  pin-hooks  of  Sweat 
Creek  anglers.  Killing  grass  for  for- 
ty years,  and  now  when  the  full' 
skies  of  demand  are  showering  down 
goodly  prices  for  meats  and  milk, 
here  we  'sit  in  the  rain  with  our 
tubs  upside  down  and  the  hoops  off! 
We  v.ant  to  see  books  like  Dr.  Bur- 
kett's  "Farm  Stock"  in  the  library 
of  every  rural  high  school  and  in 
every  farm  home.  It  tells  how  to 
select  and  breed  and  feed  and  care 
for  the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs, 
in  a  practical  and  profitable  way, 
aud  its  information,  argument,  in- 
struction, and  beautiful  pictures  of 
farm  scenes  and  fine  live  stock,  are 
enough  to  kindle  the  ambition  and 
stir  up  the  pride  of  many  a  young 
farmer  and  farm  boy  who  needs  Just 
such  things  to  set  him  in  the  better 
way. 


A    Manual    of    Practical    Farming. 

By  John  McLennan,  Ph.M.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Farms  at  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture,  Alfred, 
N.  Y.  Cloth,  29S  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price.  $1.50  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York, 

Without  indulging  in  any  big  tech- 
nical terms  and  long-coupled,  jaw- 
breaking  words,  the  author  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  his  aim,  to 
make  "a  friend  and  hand-book"  to 
which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  "may  turn 
with  confidence  in  time  of  need."  The 
dominant  aim  of  the  book  has  been 
to  direct  the  practical  application  of 
modern  scientific  knowledge  to  every- 
day farm  problems.  This  idea  is 
carried  out  in  simple  straight-for- 
ward language  that  an  uneducated 
reader  can  easily  understand  and  ap- 
ply to  his  work  on  the  farm.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  Soil,  Drainage, 
Fertilizers,  Seeding  and  Seeds,  Cul- 
tivation, Rotation,  and  so  on.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  stock-rais- 
ing, and  there  is  a  chapter  on  the 
farm  orchard.  From  the  chapter  of 
"Practical  Suggestions,"  we  venture 
to  make  two  or  three  quotations: 
"Don't  build  the  pigpen  near  the 
liouse.  It  may  be  sociable,  but  it 
is  unsanitary."  "Don't  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  the  children.  They  are 
the  best  crop  raised  on  the  farm." 
"Don't  listen  to  lightning-rod  men, 
patent-right  sellers,  or  patent  medi- 
cine fakirs.  They  all  belong  to  the 
same  class  and  are  the  only  animals 
on  the  farm  which  the  dogs  should 
be  sent  after."  Illustrations  of  plants, 
root-systems,  fine  live-stock,  and  so 
on  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  use- 
fulness of  this  excellent  manual  for 
the  every-day  farmer. 


"I  say,  Pat,  Is  It  true  that  they 
don't  hang  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg 
In  Ireland?" 

"Av  course  they  don't." 
"What  do   they  do,  then?" 
"Hang  him  wld  a  rope,  begorrah!" 
■ — London  Scraps. 


THE  ARISTOCRAT 

OF  THE  PIANO 

WORLD 


^§        "At  home  in  the  best        |^ 
^^         homes    of   the     land."'         ^ 


THE 
STIEFF 
GRAND 


The  most  blase  are  bouud  to  ad- 
mit that  this  piano  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired 

Consistently  appropriate  in  the 
home  of  modest  means,  or  the  salon 
of  opulence. 


Stock  finishes:  Rosewood,  Walnut,  Mahog- 
any. Finishpd  to  order  to  match  any  other 
wood    ------.------.. 


Come  in  and    take  a   look  at  this 
mag-nificent  instrument. 


Chas.  M.  Stieff, 


Manufacturer    of    the 


Artistic  Stieff,  the  Shaw,  and 
the  Stieff   Self-Player  Pianos 


Baltimore, 


Maryland 


Southern  Wareroom 

5   West   Trade   Street 

Charlotte.     -    -     IN.  C. 

O.   H.    WILMOTH,    Manager. 
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STATE   SCHOOL   NEWS. 


The  Cullowhee  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School  in  Jackson  County  had 
200  pupils  last  session.  An  excellent 
and  much-needed  dormitory  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  school  plant. 

The  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Statesville  Graded  School  were 
held  in  the  large,  new  school  audi- 
torium, which  was  recently  equipped 
with  opera  chairs  and  electric  lights. 

Supt.  Z.  V.  Judd,  of  Wake;  Prof. 
R.  C.  Holton,  and  Miss  Mary  K.  Kil- 
patrick,  of  Wakelon,  and  Mrs.  Irene 
Johnson  Cook,  of  Holly  Springs,  will 
attend  the  summer  session  of  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York  City. 

Twenty-one  schools  in  Wake  Coun- 
ty are  conducting  school  farms  this 
year.  Like  the  crops,  the  school 
farm  idea  is  growing.  Plant  a  good 
school  farm  or  two  in  your  county 
and  see  how  the  idea  will  spread. 

The  citizens  of  Scotland  County, 
near  Spring  Hill  and  Wagram,  whose 
ancestors  for  nearly  a  century  main- 
tained a  fine  academy,  held  an  edu- 
cational rally  May  27th  at  Spring 
Hill  Church  in  the  interest  of  a 
State  high  school. 

Cumberland  graded  school  closed 
May  6th  with  a  good  concert.  Mr. 
D.  R.  Mclver  was  principal.  The 
session  was  the  longest,  largest,  and 
most  successful  in  the  school's  his- 
tory. Mr.  Mclver  returned  to  Lee 
County  after  the  close  of  the  school. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  alumnae  of  Meredith  College, 
plans  were  begun  for  organizing 
Meredith  College  clubs  in  various 
towns  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  alumnae.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Miss 
Vivian  Belts,  of  Raleigh;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  John  Ferrell,  of  Raleigh; 
Secretary,  Miss  Mimie  Cox,  of  Win- 
terville;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Simms,  of  Raleigh. 


TEACHERS 
$500   to '$2,500 

Yearly  as  Bookkeepers.  Stenoifraphers. 
Commercial  Teachers.  We  give  the 
beat  training  at  the  least  cost  and 
gTiarantee  aatisfaction  ard  a  position. 


$50 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


$24 


If  you  clip  and  mail  thi^  ad    to 

DRAUGHON'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Box  401. 


A  Business  Course  of  50  Lessons  for  $1 

An  entirely  new  method  of  teaching  in  a  short  coarse 
and  in  a  clear  and  snccessful  manner 

THE  SCIENCE   OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  BOOKKEEPING 

For  use  in  the  Graded  and  High  Schools  and  Colleges.    Suitable  also  for  use  in 
the  Business  Office  and  in  the  Home.     7,500  copies  of  Allen's  works  on  Book 
keeping  have  been  sold.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory.         Address, 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  ::         Raleigh,  N.  C. 


TEACHtlVSV 


1302  AUDITORIUM   BUILDING,   CHICAGO, 


THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 

is  when  teachers  need  a  mind- rest  as  well 
as  a  body-rest.  Send  to  us  for  a  list  of 
good  books  for  summer  reading — a  change 
from  the  dull  text  book  of  the  school- 
room. You  will  be  surprised  at  the  titles 
we  offer  you  at  50c.     ::::::: 

ALFRED  WILUAMS  &  COMT, 

WE     SELL     EVERTTBING     IN     BOOKS 

RALEIGH,       ....       NORTH  CAROUNA. 


MEREDITH    COLLEGE 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

High  Grade  College  for  Women 


Four  Separate  School*:  The  Liberal  Arts,  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution. 
Thirty-five  Officers  and  Teachers--  Diitinct  Depailment  of  Pedagogy,  with 
practice  school  of  eight  grades— Club  Department,  by  which  students 
save  $48.00  to  $50  00  a  year. 

Full  literary  course,  including  tuition,  board,  room,  physician,  nurse, 
ordinary  medicines,  and  all  minor  fees,  $205.50  a  year— In  the  Club, 
$48.00  to  $5a00  less 

Welfare  of  students  looked  after  by  President,  Lady  Principal, 
Physician,  and  Nurse. 

Next  session  opens  September  7th. 

Address 


R.  T.  VANN,    Rresident. 
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Progress   in    Kichinond   County. 

District  Number  4,  Mark's  Creel£ 
township,  last  Saturday  bj'  unani- 
mous vote  adopted  tlie  maximum 
special  tax  for  public  schools.  This 
will  enable  the  district  to  employ 
one  of  the  best  teachers  for  a  good 
long  term.  Mr.  C.  V.  Williams  has 
donated  a  two-acre  lot  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  north  of  Hamlet  on 
one  of  the  clayed  roads.  A  com- 
modious house  will  be  built  in  time 
for   the   fall    term. 

The  people  over  the  country  are 
rapidly  recognizing  the  fact  that 
good  schools  cannot  be  maintained 
with  a  tax  of  eighteen  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  arrange- 
ment the  law  makes  for  special  tax 
by  any  district  that  feels  the  need 
of  better  schools  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  well  nigh 
universal,  and  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  provide  such  educa- 
tional facilities  as  we  must  have,  if 
our  county  keeps  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

It  is  expected  that  several  other 
districts  in  the  county  will  adopt 
special  school  tax  in  time  to  get  in- 
creased revenues  for  winter's 
schools. — Rockingham    Post. 


School  Ta.v  Elections  in  Hertford. 

The  school  tax  election  at  Winton 
on  the  12th  passed  off  quietly.  Only 


three  votes  were  cast  against  the 
proposition,  and,  strange  to  say,  they 
were  cast  by  negroes,  a  people  who 
for  forty  years  have  been  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
white  people.  There  was  no  bitter- 
ness in  the  campaign.  The  people 
gave  the  matter  due  consideration 
and  decided  the  question  on  its 
merits. 

In  the  Hickory  Chapel  District, 
the  election  was  close,  the  school 
winning  by  a  majority  of  only  two, 
and  a  majority  of  only  one  in  the 
registered  vote.  But  it  is  safe,  and 
after  the  people  there  have  tried  it 
the  result  will  no  doubt  be  like  it 
has  been  in  hundreds  of  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  State — a  uiiited  people 
for  longer  terms  and  better  schools, 
the  result  of  the  special  tax. 

In  Union  the  school  proposition 
met  defeat,  only  eleven  voting  for 
the  special  tax,  while  forty-five  voted 
against  it. 

In  Mill  Neck  District,  where  the 
people  voted  a  special  tax  last  year 
the  patrons  are  jubilant  over  their 
school.  They  have  the  best  public 
school-house    in    Hertford   County. 


TEACHERS  can  EasUy 

Malrf>  Mon«»v  duTim  Vacation  Timeby 
mane  money  sutaeription  seeking  for 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

For  ptrticulsra  regarding  liberal  cash  commis- 
Bions,  etc.,  address  at  once  Desk  133Scribner's 
Magazine,  155  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED 

Position  as  teach  r  in  a  good  school  8  or  10 
months.  Serv  d  as  principal  past  our  years  in 
graded  and  special  tax  schools.  Competent,  three 
diploEcas,  much  experi  nee,  highly  endorsed.  D. 
M..  Route  2,  Box  25,  Joneaboro,  N.  C. 

INCORPORATE  >         ~~^ 

Ts  an  ideal  place  to  secure  a  REAL  business 
training.  Large,  well  ventilated  rooms.  Electric 
fans.  Modern  equipments.  Strong,  practical 
courses.    Able,  experienced  faculty. 

Special  Summer  Rates  Now  On 

Enter  now  and  save  from  $9  to  $15.    Positions 
guaranteed.  We  g!ve  you  a  written  contract.  New 
College  Journal  tells  all  about  our  GREAT  SUM- 
MER OFFERS.    Write  for  it     Address, 
KING'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
Raleigh,  N.  a.  or  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


SUMMER      COURSES     FOR     TEA  CBERS 

The  University  of  Chicago 
The  School  of  Education 


'  Courses  for  elementary  school  teachers. 
Special  courses  in  kindergarten,  home  eco 
nomics,  manual  training, ard  the  arts.  \Cour8e8 
for  secondary  school  teachers  and  for  super- 
visors, ^i  Graduate  conrsea  in  education  for 
advanced  students,  ncrmal  school  and  college 
teachers.  ^  Registration  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation admits  to  University  courses  in  all  de- 
partments, and  leads  to  degrees  undergraduate 
and  graduate. 


First    Term    • 
Second  Ttrm 


June  20-July  27 
July  28-Sepf.  2 


CIRCULAR      ON      REQUEST 


The  University   of   Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  HOWELL  PRIMER 

By  LOGAN  DOUGLASS  HOWELL 
The  only  text-book  made  after  the  requirements  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  for  the  teaching  of  reading 


EXTRACTS     FROM     LETTERS     TO     THE     AUTHOR: 


From  ProfeBsor  Herman  H.  Borneo  New  York'  University,  Author  of  The 
Philoatphy  of  Education,  eta:  "The  phonic  method  of  teaching  children  to 
read  has  worked  well  in  practice,  and  I  also  think  that  it  ia  sound  in  principle. 
The  new  feature  of  your  book  is  the  manner  of  handling  the  phonic  prin- 
ciple, and  your  handling  is  the  best  known  to  me,  in  simplicity,  in  interest, 
and  in  the  literary  qualities  ol  the  material." 

From  Professor  P.  P.  Claxtojt,  University  of  Tennessee:  "I  think  your 
book  very  good.  It  is  based  on  a  sound  principle,  that  of  enabling  children 
to  call  words  by  teaching  the  sounds  of  single  letters,  and  ordinary  combi- 
nations of  letters." 

From  Professor  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Wake  Forest  College:  "The  book  is 
excellent  in  subject  matter,  in  method,  in  arrangement.  Due  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  form,  but  provision  is  also  made  for  thought.  Although  the 
primer  is  phonetic  in  character,  it  is  not  artificial.  It  impresses  me  as  a 
work  of  high  merit,  and  therefore,  deserves  extensive  adoption  and  wide 
usefulness  " 

From  Anna  Meade  Michaux,  State  Normal  College,  Greensboro;  "I  like 
the  continued  story  idea,  or  continuation  of  characters:  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  reading  matter;  short  sentences,  and  beginning  a  new  line  with  each 
sentence." 

FcomMrs,  Mariana  Cobb  Gareissen,  Primary  Teacher,  Goldsboro,  N.  C: 
"I  am  delighted  with  it-  Altogether,  I  consider  it  the  best  primer  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  written  in  the  language  of  childhood,  with  children's  expressions, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  style  is  excellent,  the  English  good;  and  the  stories 
in  happy  contrast  to  the  usual  namby-pamby  primer  story." 

From  Superintendent  Wnu  D.  Carmichael.  Durham,  N.  C. :  "It  is  the 
best  book  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  plan  of  it  adapts  it  to  the 
teaching  of  phonics  so  as  to  prevent  largely  the  monotony  of  drill  which  often 
attends  the  use  of  this  method.    1  shall  be  glad  to  use  it." 


From  Superintendent  Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson,  N.C.:  "I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  work.    I  intend  to  use  it  in  the  Wilson  schools." 

From  Mary  K.  Aopleuhite,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh :  "I  consider  it  the 
best  primer  that  has  been  published.  In  interest,  in  graded  reading,  in 
unity  of  subject  matter,  in  style,  and  m  hygienic  features,  it  is  unexcelled. 

From  Anne  T.  Wetmore,  Duke.  N.  C,  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
Primary  Teachers' Association:  "It  is  the  book  I  have  been  wishing  for.  I 
didn't  leave  my  desk  until  I  had  read  every  page.  We  primary  teachers  owe 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  preparing  for  us  the  book  we  so  much  need  In  our 
phonic  teaching,  which  is  the  only  best  way." 

From  Superintendent  Washington  Catlett,  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C: 
"Your  presentation  contains  the  latest  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  yon  are 
conservative  enough  to  keep  from  the  visionary  notions  of  the  radicals.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  recommend  the  book." 

From  Superintendent  P.  J.  Long,  Northampton  County,  N.  C:  "I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  it.  It  appears  t»  me  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
method  of  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  our  schools.  It  should  succeed 
as  a  text-book." 

From  Superintendent  J.  T.  Smith,  Stokes  County.  N.  C:  "Your  primer, 
in  ray  opinion,  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  published  to  start  children  to 
read  by  the  phonic  method.  Something  like  this  will  fill  the  place  that  has 
been  vacant  for  some  time." 

From  Superintendent  T.  B.  Moore,  Caldwell  County,  N.  C:  "I  have 
never  seen  a  primer  that  I  like  ss  well.  There  is  a  baauty  and  elegance  about 
it  that  will  appeal  to  young  and  old.  ...         tin 

"1  hope  to  place  several  of  them  in  the  hands  of  my  teachers  before  the  tail 
schools  open,  with  instructions  how  to  use  them  without  violating  any  State 
contract." 


NoTK  :     The  North  Carolina  text-book  law,  as  Superintendent  Moore  indicates,  requires  no  primer ;  but  leaves 
the  choice  of  primers  to  each  school. 

CLOTH — 25  CENTS — 127  PAGES 


New  York 


Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  Publishers  Philadelphia 
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Wonderful   Improvement  in  Union 
County. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Dixon,  State  Auditor, 
juBt  back  from  Monroe,  says  he  was 
amazed  at  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  country  life  conditions 
in  Union  County.  He  saw  excellent, 
well-appointed  houses,  where  a  few 
years  ago  tumbled-down  log-houses 
stood;  quite  a  number  of  really 
handsome  colonial  residences  beiiig 
among  the  fine  country  estates  that 
he  saw.  He  found  that  the  county 
is  a  network  of  rural  telephones. 
Union  having  more  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State,  he  was  told.  He 
delivered  the  address  for  the  closing 
of  Wesley's  Chapel  high  school, 
which  was  the  first  school  district  in 
the  State,  it  is  said,  to  vote  local 
tax  for  the  improvement  of  schools, 
there  being  now  over  one  thousand 
in  the  State. — Raleigh  Correspond- 
ence Charlotte  Observer. 


SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGAR- 
TEN  SUPPLIES 

Art  and  Handwork  MateriaU  and  Teacher's 
Aids,  Our  catalogue  will  appeal  to  you  for  its 
completenees  and  many  unique  features.  Send 
for  it. 

GARDEN    CITY    LDUCATIONAL    CO., 

169  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 
AGENY, 

Columbia,    ::    S   C. 


A   Better   Position 
for  You 

We  can  get  it;  our  book- 
let A  PLAN  tells  how. 
We  cover  the  South. 
W,    H.    JONES.    Merr. 


Superintendent  E.  E.  Sams,  of 
Franklinton,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools  of  Fitz- 
gerald Ga.  The  town  has  many 
wealthy  settlers  from  the  North,  en- 
rolls 1,3  00  pupils,  and  pays  the  super- 
intendent a  handsome  salary.  Mr. 
Sams  has  made  a  reputation  for  ef- 
ficient work  in  North  Carolina,  and 
his  departure  will  mean  a  distinct 
lass  to  our  school  forces. 


THE  NEW 

PITT    COUNTY   SCHOOL    DESK 

This  is  the  desk  that  is  best 
suited  for  District,  Graded  and 
High  Schools.  It  is  a  comfort- 
able desk,  it  has  a  neat  ap- 
pearance, it  is  durable,  and  it 
Takes  Less  Money  from  your 
school  treasury  than  other 
desks  do.  Best  superintendents 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  have  leared 
its   good  points,  have   installed 

it,    and   ars   praising   it.     Let  us  send  you    what   they  say  about   it.     Write 

for  further  particulars,  or  send  your  orders  direct  to 

A.  G.  COX  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Winterville,  N.  C. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

^ 
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NEW  OXFORD  DESK 

NOISELESS 
SCHOOL  DESKS  and  BLACKBOARDS 

We  manufacture  everything  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  our 
desks  ia  our  own  factories,  from  the  highest  grade  of  raw  materials. 

Our  desks  are  durable,  serviceable,  noiseless  and  guaranteed  to  out- 
last any  other  line  on  the  market. 

We  are  recognized  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  Artificial  Slate  Black- 
boards. They  are  superior  to  natural  slat?,  more  durable,  cheaper  and 
more  easily  handled. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGS 


School    Supplies 

We  carry  a  complete  and  up  to-date  line  of  Supplies  of  all 
kinds  at  prices  that  will  not  fail  to  interest  you.  Shipped  prompt- 
ly on  receipt  of  order. 

Send    for    Catalog 


Hmerican  Seating  Company 


215  Wabash  Avenue      -      -      -      -       Chicago 
104  and  105  Piedmont   Bldg..      -      -     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  RLluLY,  Represhntativk. 


OLMSTED  ARTIFICIAL  SLATE 


33  1-3  Per  C-nt  SAVED 

Olm9\ed  Artificial  Slate  paves  one- 
third  the  cost  of  Natural  Slate,  em- 
hodiee  all  the  advantapes  of  Natural 
slote.  Veing  cnmpOFed  of  ground  elate 
and  eteel  filings.  Is  nolselees  and 
seamleBS. 


Acme-plate  Blackboards  are  recommend- 
ed for  use  in  smaller  school  houses.  Dur- 
able, Serviceable  and  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tory.---Black  and  Green-  Special  booklet 
on  Blackborads  sent  upon  request. 
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"Left  Over"  Pupils  in  New  Bern 
Schools. 

All  pupils  enrolled  during  the  term 
were  considered  as  "left  over"  unless 
promoted.  Pupils  are  dropped  from 
active  roll  after  being  absent  from 
school  for  three  days  in  succession. 

Total  enrollment  for  term,     770. 

Active  enrollment  at  close  of  term, 
6  7  4.  Average  daily  attendance  for 
term   (77  days),  644.64. 

Promoted  at  close  of  term,  528. 

"Left  over"  of  total  enrollment  for 
term,  242. 

"Left  over"  of  active  enrollment  at, 
close  of  term,  146. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  of  770, 
there  were  promoted  528,  or  .685  per 
cent.  There  were  left  over  242,  or 
.315  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  (242)  "left 
over"  77  or  .31816  per  cent  were  ab- 
sent 2  0  per  cent  or  more  of  the  en- 
tire session;  40,  or  .16528  per  cent 
moved  elsewhere,  many  of  them  enter- 
ed school;  49,  or  .20246  per  cent  were 
slow  and  undeveloped  pupils,  largely 
on  primary  grades;  30,  or  .12396  per 
cent  were  lazy,  careless  and  indif- 
ferent; did  not  care  to  learn  (a)  ; 
20,  or  .8264  per  cent  admit  openly 
that  they  did  not  study  (b);  5,  or 
.2066  per  cent  went  to  work;  5,  or 
.2066  per  cent  came  from  ungraded 
country  schools  (d);  2,  or  .0826  per 
cent  died;  3,  or  .1239  per  cent  were 
left  over  on  account  of  bad  health; 
11,  or  .454  5  per  cent  were  left  over 
on  account  of  defective  eyes,  ears, 
etc. 

Remarks. —  (a)  These  pupils,  if 
awakened  and  inspired,  should  have 
been  promoted. 

(b)  These  pupils  were  largely  in 
6th  and  7th  grades  and  should  have 
been  interested  and  so  should  have 
been  promoted. 

(d)  These  pupils  were  prepared  in 
some  of  their  work  and  very  much 
behind  on  other  subjects,  especially 
mathematics. 

Of  the  active  enrollment  (674)  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  there  were 
promoted,  528,  or  783  per  cent;  there 
were  left  over  146,  or  .217  per  cent. 


School  Relationships 

an4  Otker  Valuable  Books  for  Teachers 
20%  discount  to  Teachers 

Sogard's  Public  School  Relationships $1.00 

Secley's  A  New  School  Management 1.25 

Seeley's  Elementary  Pedagogy 1  25 

Gordy's  New  Psychology  (for  teachers) 1.25 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 1.00 

Lind's  Best  Methods  in  Country  Schools 1.25 

Mistakes  in  Teaching  (Preston  Papers) 1.00 

How  to  Study  Literature 75 

50  Enghsh  Classics   Briefly  Outlined 1.25 

The  Changing  Values  of  English  Speech 1 .  25 

The  Worth  of  Words 1.26 

Man  Who  Pleases — Woman  Who  Charms. . .     .75 

Mrs.  Dewey's  Manners,  Morals each    .75 

Famous  Poems  Explained 1.00 

Popular  Patriotic  Poemfi  Explained 65 

SpUndid  gi/t-books  all— for  a    Teacher 

I1IND5,  NOBLE  &  BLDREDQE 

81-83-35  West  15th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Peck-Hammond  Comp'y 

126  to  132  East  Pearl  Street,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


Manufacturers  and  Contractors  of 

Hot  Air  Furnaces,  Steam  and 

Hot  Water  Apparatus  of  all  kinds. 


HAMMOND  SCHOOL  ROOM  HEAKRS 

Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Schools  by 

every  modern  system 
Furnace,    Steam    or    Hot    Water 

We  heat  more  buildings  in  North 
Carolina   than    any    other  firm. 


The  Peck-Hammond  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THESE  TEXT-BOOKS  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU 
JUST    PUBLISHED 

AN  INVALU.^^BLE  NEW  BOOK  FOR  PKIJLIKY  TF.iCHERS 

Number  by  Development 

A  METHOD  OF  NUMBER  INSTRUCTION 

By   JOHN   C.   GRAY,   A.M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ckicopee,  Mass. 

The  author  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  the  teaching  of 
number  by  development,  and  many  years  of  experiment  and  study  have 
enabled  him  to  prepare  this  working  outline,  which  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  teacher. 

"  It  is  simple,  logical,  practical,  and  furnishes  better  mathematical 
training  than  any  scheme  of  work  I  have  ever  known  " — Clarence  A.  Bro- 
deur,  Principal  of  the  Wesifield  {jl/ais  )  State  Xorutal  School. 

Fully  Illustrated.         12mo.         244  pages.         Cloth,  $1.00. 
NO  FREE  COPIES.      Single  copies  will  be  sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of   90   cents. 

Endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for  Use  in  the  Schools 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    OLD    NORTH    STATE 

By  R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary  of  the  Noith  Carolina  Historical  Comniisiion. 

A  Story  of  such  Leading  Kveuts  and  Characters,  as  come  within  the 
Understancing  of  Children,  thu  have  Contributed  to  the  Making  of 
North  Carolina.     Illustrated.     12mo.     Cloth,  35  cents,  net. 

LIPPINCOTT'S 

New  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Hi^tionary  are  Indispensable  to  Every 

School    Library. 


PUBLISHERS 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY       phiiaoelphia 
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Standard  Text  Books 

Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  book  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm.  Adopted  for  use 
in  South  Carolina,  Alabama.  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 

Hyde's  Two-Bool<  Course  in  English 

The  Hyde  series  has  been  successful  in  thirt>*-one  state  contests.  It 
has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in 
many  years  more  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Definer 

A  practical  aid  to  vocabulary  building  and  the  mastery  of  spellinp: 

Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 

A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well-graded  problems,  and  clear 
cut  proofs.  The  work  in  graphs  is  illustrated  in  colored  diagrams. 
Half  leather;  flexible.     Price,  $1.00. 

Wells's  New  Geometry 

A  book  that  trains  for  power.  Original  work  accompanies  the  de- 
monstration from  the  beginning.  Pocket  editions.  Plane,  75  cents. 
Plane  and  Solid,  Si. 25. 

McCorkle'5  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

Stories  of  North  Carolina  history,  attractively  told  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrated.    Cloth.     17S  pages.    35  cents. 


Correspondence     1 7iv  i  t  e  d 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Boston         ::         New  York 


Chicago 


Nature  Keeps  aSummer  School  and 
Counts  Her  Pupils  by  the  Thousand. 

—Sabin, 


Every  child  should  enter  there — should  have  these 
books  to  help  him.  They  will  teach  him  to  see---to  note 
"the  hosts  of  queer  little  seeds,  of  flowers  and  mosses 
and  ferns  and  weeds,"  to  know  the  birds  and  insects-- 
to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  pleasure  of  Nature's  gifts. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Outdoor  Primer.     Exquisite  half-tones 25 

Autobiography  of  a  Butterftu.     Line  drawings 40 

Bird  Life  Stories.    Wonderful  color  plates 60 

Wings  and  Stings.     Line  drawing 40 

Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village.     Colors,. 45 

Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers.     Half-totes 50 

A  Child' a  Garden  of  Verses,    Colois 50 

The  Tree  Dwellers      Half-tones 45 

The  Eariy  Cave-Men.    Half-tones 45 

The  Later  Cave  Men.     Half-tones 45 

The  Canttrburt  Pilgrims.    Line  drawings 40 

These  are  just  samples  of  our  Thirty-nine  Winners. 
You  should  know  the  whole  collection.  Such  treasures 
of  rotnance,  fairy  lore,  adventure,  history,  poetry  are 
a  joy  to  the  child— a  training  in  literature,  art  and  life, 
Language  beautiful  and  simple. 

From  First  to  Eighth  Grade.  Prices  from  25  to 
()5  cents. 


Rand  Mcl^ally  G^  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
AND    THE    UNITED    STATES 

BY  W.    J.  PEELE 


Adopted  for  Exclusive  Use  in  the    Public  Schools  of 
North    Carolina 


Cloth.     300  Pages.     State  Contract  Price.  60  Cents 


"It  is  an  admirable  textbook,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  push  it  in 
this  couaty.  I  think  every  county  superintendent  in  the  State  should 
see  to  it  that  this  book  is  introduced  into  every  public  school  under 
bis  superviBion,  and  that  too,  at  once."— C.  C.  Wright.  Superintend- 
ent SchoolB,  (Wilkes  County.) 

"  I  did  not  know  how  much  real  pleasure  the  reading  of  your  book 
would  give  me.  Your  style  is  ao  direct  and  clear,  and  the  statements 
BO  eaey  to  remember,  that  I  look  upon  the  book  as  uncommonly 
good  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint.  If  the  teachers"'  (in  the  In- 
stitute she  was  about  to  hold)  "pass  decent  examinations  on  civics, 
all  the  credit  will  be  yours."— Miss  Edith  Royster,  Assistant 
Superintendent  Schools  (Wake  County.) 


B.F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 


ATLANTA 


RICHMOND 


DALLAS 


Teachers  Read  This 


Raleigh.  N.  C,  Feb.  7,  1910. 
Stone  &  Bari-inper  Co.. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Gentlemen: — 

1  thank  you  heartily  for  the  copy  of  "  Tar  Heel  Tales." 
The  binding  is  unique  and  very  attractive;  the  illustra- 
tionB  are  excellent  and  illustrate.  The  best  compliment 
that  I  can  ray  to  the  contents  is  to  say  that  1  took  the 
book  home  the  evening  after  receiving  it,  and  dipped  into 
one  of  the  little  stories  experimentally  after  supper,  and 
read  story  after  story,  finding  it  impossible  to  lay  the 
book  aside  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  laid  it  aside 
only  under  orders. 

Trusting  that  it  may  have  the  wide  sale  that  it  de- 
serves, I  am.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  JOYNER. 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


TAR  HEEL  TALES 

By  H.  E.  C.  BRYANT 

"red  buck" 

Artistically    Bound    in    N.    C.     Ginghams 
Illustrated   With    Photographs    From    Life 

Price,  $1.25  Net.     Postpaid,  f/jS 
At    All     Bool<     Stores    CDr    Diroot    F'rom 

'IM'".'I         ■■)     IJ.  .Igl.ll.    .IHTT».  I  I  ■       . 


Stone  &  Barringer  Company 

PUBLISHERS 
Charlotte,  ::  ::  ::  N.  C. 

Write  for  list  of  popular  "Tar  Eeel  Library" 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  Normal  &  Industrial  College 

Culture  Scholarship  Service  Self-Support 

Offers  to  Women  A  Liberal  Education — Equipment  for  Womanly  Service — Profes- 
sional Training  for  Remunerative  Employment. 

K  Four  well-planned  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  Pedagogy,  and  Music.  T|  Spe- 
cial courses  in  Pedagogy;  in  Manual  Arts;  in  Domestic  Science,  in  Household  Art  and  Economics;  in 
the  Commercial  Branches.  1  Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for  in  both  regular 
and  special  courses.  1  Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories,  library,  laboratories, 
literary  society  halls,  gymnasium,  music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  model  laundry, 
central  heating  plant,  and  open  air  recreation  grounds.  1  Dormitorie:  furnished  by  the  State. 
Board  at  ac  ual  cost.  Expenses, — board,  laundry,  tuition,  and  text-books — $i8i.ooa  year.  Tuition 
free  to  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  become  teachers,     f  J^all  term  opens  September  14,  igio. 

For  Catalogue  and  other   information,  address 

JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President,         :::         Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  New  Webster- Cooley  Course  in  English 

WAS  ADOPTED  BEFORE  PUBLICATION 

After  an  examination  in  proof  form  by  Asheville,  N.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

We  Have  Prepared  a  Pamphlet  Showing  Why 

The  New  Webster  Cooley  Course  in  English 

will  make  your  language  period  the  most  profitable  and  the 
most  enjoyable  work  of  the  school  day.  A  copy  of  this  pam- 
phlet containing  a  complete  specimen  chapter  from  the  course 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Over  500  cities  and  towns  are  using  the  previously  pub- 
lished language  books  in  the  Webster-Cooley  Series. 

HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW    YORK  CHICAGO 
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'  I.N  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF' 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  G.  F.    WARREN 

Professor  of  Farm  Crop%  and  Far»i   Managemenl,  New    York  State   College  of  Agticullure,  at  Cornell  University 

456  pages.     Price,  $L10,  postpaid. 


Warren's  ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  agricultural  teaching.  This  book  is  in 
a  class  by  itself  since  it  is  the  only  high  school  text-book  on  agriculture  which  has  yet 
appeared.  This  text  is  thus  the  pioneer  in  the  effort  to  broaden  and  popularize  agricul- 
tural teaching  as  the  teaching  of  other  sciences  has  been  broadened  and  popularized. 

This  book  is  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  academies  and  col- 
leges as  well  as  for  Farmers'  Reading  Circles  and  general  library  use. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMP'Y 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Great  Books=Great  Results 


The  California  State  Board 
of  Education 

On  April  25,  1910,  Adopted 

THE  ALDINE  PRIMER 

for  exclusive  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
State  for  four  years. 


"The  altog-ether  impor.ant  books  of  a  Read- 
iag  Series,  from  my  point  of  view,  are  those  in- 
tended for  the  first  and  second  school  years; 
and  of  these  the  PRIMER  stands  distinctly 
first,  for  if  early  progress  is  stunted  the  pupil 
does  not  catch  up  in  years,  if  ever."  Frederic 
Burk,  Principal  of  the  San  Prancisco  State  Normal 
School,  and  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  tht  Sierra  (California)  Educational  News. 

Have  You  Seen  the  Aldine Readers? 


An  Unparalleled  Record 

The  Territory  Adopting- 

Buehler's  Modern  English 
Grammar,  and  English  Lessons 

since  publication,  represents  over 

Twenty    Million   (20,000,000)    Population    and    contains    over 

Fifty  Thousand  (50,000)  Public  and  Private  Schools 

These  books  have  made  the  study  of  English 
popular  and  successful  wherever  they  are  used. 

It  is  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Right  begin- 
nings and  right  principles  only,  make  such  re- 
sults possible. 

Teachers  will  find  the  right  conditions  for  sue 
cess  in  Buehler's  text-books 


Our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  gives  full  particulars.     Send  for  it 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO 
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NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  EDUCATORS 


Evert  S  Number  Book.  Drill  books  for  supple- 
mentary work  acd  reviews  of  abstra.t  combinations  to  be 
worked  in  the  book.  They  teach  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
Each  book  5x8  inches,  24  pages  of  problems  with  space  for 
answers.  Saves  copjingand  placing  problems  on  the  board. 
Teacher  has  a  unique  key  telling  at  a  glance  the  correctness 
of  the  work.  Book  I,  Book  II,  Book  III,  6  cents  each;  per 
dozen,  60  cents.     Sample  on  request. 

Division  Manual  on  Teaching.  Supt.  Woodfieid 
of  Rochester,  Minn  ,  has  produced  a  deiinite,  logic il  and 
pedagogical  process  which  produces  results  and  makes  the 
teaching  of  division  a  simple  proposition.     Price,  10  cents. 

Psychologic  Method  in  Teaching  By  William 
A.  McKeever,  M.  A.,  Ph.  M.,  Profes  or  of  Philosophy,  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College.  This  book  furnishes  a  fresh, 
vital  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing children,  and  it  is  intended  for  home  reading,  rsading 
circles,  teachers  institutes,  and  for  trainirg  classes  in  normal 
schools  Adopted  by  Teachers' Reading  Circle  Boards  of 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas    332  p  gts    Cloth.  Price,  $1. 

Orthography,  Etymology  and  Punctuation.  By 

S  R.  Winchell,  A.  M.  A  text  book  and  book  of  reference 
for  schools,  colleges  and  private  students.  Embcdies  the 
essential  facts  concerning  the  English  language  in  Oitho- 
graphy.  Etymology  and  Punctuation  Treated  in  a  full  and 
comprehensive  manner,     1S9  pages.    Cloth.    Price,  60  cents 


Everything  For  Schools.  Supplementary  Reading, 
School  Supplies,  Industrial  Mate.-ials  of  all  kind.  Teachers' 
Heips,  Aids  and  Method  Books,  Plan  Boaks,  Kindergarten, 
Supplies,  Picturej,  Busy  Work  Material,  Schoal  Song  Books, 

The  Outline  Method  of  Teaching.  Teaching  by 
outlines  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  salient  re 
suits  in  any  subject.  We  offer  United  States  History  Out- 
lines by  Ensign,  price  25  cts.,  125,000  copies  sold;  Hall's 
more  complete  and  full,  price  30  cents;  Wallbank's  Gram- 
mar Outlines— a  splendid  book  for  the  teacher's  individual 
me  and  advanced  use  in  school,  price,  25  cents;  Outlines  in 
Civil  Government,  15  cents.  See  our  catalogue  for  many 
more. 

Plan  Books.  Every  wide  awake  primary  teacher  has 
or  should  have  these  books.  Hundreds  of  thousands  sold. 
Order  the  September  number  and  you  will  then  want  the 
entire  set.     Price,  any  month,  September  to  June,  25  cents. 

George's  Busy  Seat  Work.     Hundreds    of    plans 

and  devices  with  material  every  teacher  has  at  hand.    Plans 
enough  for  September  to  June.     Price,  only  15  cents. 

Holton's  Games,  Seat  Work  and  Sense  Train- 
Exercises.  Educative  exercises  that  cultivate  education, 
conceniration,  reasoning  and  develops  thonght  along  the 
line  of  ordinary  school  work.     Price,  40  cents. 


CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 


JONES'S  SONGS  QE  SEASONS 


PRICE,   TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


AMERICAN     BOOK     COMRANV 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
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THE  McMASTER  SCHOOL 


(Edwards  &  Walter,  Architects,    Atlanta,  Ga) 


COLUMBIA, 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  up-to-date  buildings  in  the  South,  'i'lie  plan  of  the  building  embraces 
all  modern  features  for  health  and'comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  basement  aboye  the  ground  contains 
Play  Rooms,  Kindergarten  and  Industrial  Rooms,  Heating,  Storage  and  Toilet  Rooms.  The  first  story  con- 
tains eight  Class  Rooms,  Superintendent's  Office  and  Library.  The  second  story  contains  four  Class  rooms. 
Assembly  Room  which  will  seat  about  600  people.  Teachers  Rest  and  Retiring  Rooms.  Each  Class  Room 
provides  about  216  cubic  feet  of  space  to  the  pupil,  and  eacli  will  liave  sunlight  at  some  time  during  the  day. 
The  windows  extend  to  the  ceiling  to  give  perfect  ventilation  and  the  fullest  distribution  of  light.  There  will 
be  a  complete  change  of  air  by  artificial  ventilation  six  times  an  hour. 

The  Class  Rooms  will  be  furnished  with  SINGLE  TRENTON  DESKS  of  cherry,  natural  finish;  Teachers' 
Desks  and  Chairs  of  oak.  Mission  Style  and  finish;  Green  Boards,  and  everything  else  of  the  most  approved 
type  of  school   room  equipment. 


The  new  McMaster  School  at  Columbia,  S.  C— Contract  for  complete  furnishings  awarded  to  Cbas.  J.  Parker,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Committee  unanimously  recognized  the  superiority  of  our  furnishings  and  the  reasonableness  of  our 
prices,  after  careful  consideration  of  samples  and  prices  submitted  by  several  competitors,  and  the  contract  for 
the  entire  equipment  of  this  elegant   school  building  was  awarded  to  us. 

This  is  another  positive  proof  that  we  can  furnish  the  best  desks  and  the  latest  and  best  general  equip- 
ment at  prices  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  consider  quality  as   well  as  prices. 

Last  year  we  shipped  our  goods  into  about  twenty-five  Counties  in  South  Carolina  and  we  have  furnished 
some  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  that  State.  We  are  furnishing  practically  all  of  the  schools  in  North 
Carolina  and  if  you  are  interested  in  equipping  your  building  according  to  the  most  approved  methods  at 
practically  the  same  expense  as  the  cheaper  grade  goods  would  cost  if  bought  elsewhere,  let  us  hear  from 
you  and  we  can  show  you  how  to  do  it. 

We  carry  large  stock  of  desks  in  warehouse  and  can  usually  ship  promptly  upon  receipt  of  orders.  We 
can  furnish  everything  else  needed  for  your  school  building.  Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  on 
what  you  need. 

An  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  this  business,  which  has  included  frequent  trips  to  factories  and  among 
the  best  equipped  schools  in  the  country.  North  and  South,  often  enables  us  to  be  or  good  service  to  our  cus- 
tomers by  way  of  making  suggestions  as  to  what  the  best  schools  are  doing  in  their  furnishings  and  equipment. 


CHAS.  J.  PARKER, 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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A  Monthly  Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress,  and  Civic  Betterment. 


A  Resolution  by  the  Teachers*  Assembly 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Asheville  in  June  adopted  the 
following  resolution  concerning  the  work  of  North  Carolina  Education  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  endorse  most  hearti- 
ly North  Carolina  Education,  our  State  school  journal,  and  the  work  it  is  doing 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  State;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  pledge  their  most  zealous  efforts  during  the  coming  year  to  in- 
crease its  subscription  list  and  to  aid  in  every  way  possible  in  making  it  the  one 
great  educational  journal  of  the  State." 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  FOR   1910-1911— A  WORD  TO  OUR  READERS 


The  work  of  editing  and  luiljlishing  Xortli  Oaroliim 
Kducalioii  for  the  year  1910-1911  is  divided  equally  be- 
tween Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
X.  C,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
entire  editorial  work  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Brooks,  of  Durham;  while  the  entire  business  manage- 
ment will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Raleigh. 
All  communications  and  articles  for  publication  should 
be  sent  to  the  former,  and  all  subscriptions,  advertise- 
ments and  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  side  of 
Kdiu-atioii  should  be  sent  to  the  latter. 

A   Proiiii.se   to  Our   Hea(lei"S. 

Xoi-th  Carolina  Kdiu'atioii  is  a   magazine   for  teachers 

especially,  and  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  teacher.  We  shall  make  an  effort  to  publish  such 
articles  as  will  be  of  help  to  the  teacher  in  the  school- 
room and  to  the  school  officer  in  the  administration  of 
his  work.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  embrace  a  va- 
riety of  reading  matter.  The  teacher  must  read  more 
than  the  subject-matter  of  the  text-book.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  the  way  and  to  furnish  some  of  the  ma- 
terial. Your  attention  is  directed  especially  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Tlie  Teachers'  Keading  Circle. — One  of  the  most 
helpful  agencies  in  the  school  work  to-day  is  the  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle.  In  this  issue  the  course  is  outlined. 
Those  who  took  the  course  last  year  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  Reading  Circle  is  to  be  broadened 
and  its  treatment  in  Xoith  (^arolina  Kdiication  will  be 
fuller  next  year  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Every 
teacher  in  the  State  should  take  this  course. 


Primary  Work. — It  was  learned  through  the  institute 
work  that  help  is  needed  most  in  teaching  Language  and 
Primary  Arithmetic.  We  have  begun  in  this  number 
two  articles  dealing  with  these  two  subjects.  They  will 
be  continued,  and  articles  on  reading,  drawing,  spelling, 
writing,  and  school-room  life  will  be  given. 

Home  fieosraphy. — What  has  Nature  done  for  your 
county?  What  has  man  done  with  those  gifts?  These 
are  the  questions  that  were  treated  during  the  past  year. 
They  will  be  continued,  and  especial  emphasis  will  be 
placed  this  year  on  the  size  of  towns,  the  growth  of  com- 
merce, influence  of  good  roads,  railroads  and  steam- 
boats.     Why  is  one  town  larger  than  another? 

History  ami  Literature. — The  schools  are  beginning 
to  teach  real  history  and  the  teachers  are  beginning  to 
read  real  literature.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  in 
subsequent  issues. 

Other  t'eatiires. — What  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools? 
How  can  the  teacher  make  a  program  that  will  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  waste  in  the  school-room?  World 
events  should  find  a  place  in  the  school-room.  North 
Carolina  history  and  local  history  should  be  studied. 
Health  is  of  supreme  importance.  The  care  of  the  child 
must  be  considered.  All  these  questions  and  facts  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  teachers,  and  Xoi-th  Cai'olina 
Kdiication  will  endeavor  to  give  the  assistance. 

Contrihiition.s. — Teachers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
write  to  the  Editor,  to  send  contributions,  to  write  of 
their  difficulties,  to  ask  questions.  We  should  like  to 
have  in  each  issue  a  page  of  questions  and  answers.  We 
should  be  delighted  to  receive  communications  from 
teachers  all  the  way  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains. 


THE  TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  THE  SECOND  YEAR,  1910-1911 

By  J.   A.   Bivins,  State   Supervisor  of   Teacher  Training. 

The    list    of    books    adopted    for    the    North    Carolina  is    practically    compelled    to    join    the    Circle.      The    best 

Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for  the  ensuing  year  is  as  fol-  teachers    will    naturally    want   to  join,   regardless   of  the 

lows;  small    expense    attached.      A    superintendent    can    almost 

Jean  Mitchell's  School.      Public  School   Publishing  infallibly  pick  out  his  strongest  and  most  aspiring  teach- 

Company     $0.90  ers   by   the   willingness   they  manifest   to  take   advantage 

Teaching  a  District  School.     American  Book  Com-  of   every   opportunity   to   improve   themselves   profession- 

pany    1.00  ^^^y 

Primer  of  Sanitation.     World   Book  Company 49 

How     to     Sttidy,     and     Teaching     How     to     Study.  Every  book  in  the  course  for  the  ensuing  year  is  help- 

Houghton   Jlifflin   Company 1.25  f"'    ^"'^    inspiring.      As    a    sort    of    introduction    to    the 

North  Carolina  Education,  in  clubs  of  10  or  more        .50  course,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  reading,  a  brief  summary  is 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  read  Primer  of  Sanitation,  hereby  given; 
and    any    two    others   on    the    list.      It   is   suggested    that  Jean   Mitchell's   Scliool. 

How  to  Study  be  selected   for  careful   reading,   and   that  This  is  a   story  of  how   .lean   Mitchell   succeeded   with 

it  form  the  basis  of  association  work  for  the  winter.     Of  her  first  school.      The  school  had  hitherto  been  regarded 

course    every    teacher    joining    the    circle    is    required    to  as    uncontrollable.      What    .lean   did   on   the   first   day   of 

subscribe    to    Xoi-tli    Carolina    Kducation.      This    journal  school,  as  well  as  on  the  many  days  that  followed;   how 

proved  its  value  to  our  teachers  last  year  in  many  ways.  she    awakened    the    interests    of    the    children    and    won 

It  will  continue,  as  before,  to  publish  articles  of  interest  their   respect   and    love;    how   she   varied    the   routine   of 

pertaining  to  the  Reading  Circle.  school    duties    and    introduced   an    element    of    freshness 

The  conditions  for  renew'al  of  certificate  and  examina-  and   joy;    how   she   treated   the   worst   boy   in   school  and 

tions  on  "Theory  and  Practice"  are  such  that  a  teacher  won  him  back  to  self-respect  and  manliness, all   these 
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things   are   told    with   a   thrilling   interest   that   grips   the 
reader  from  the  very  start.      The  book  reads  like  a  novel. 
At   the   meeting   of   institnte   conductors   in   Raleigh   last 
June  it  was  decided  that  a   part  of  the  best  preparation 
a    teacher    could    make    for    the    successful    opening    of 
school  was  to  read  Jean  Mitchell's  School 
Teaching   a    District   School. 
This    book    is    full    of    helpful    suggestions    on    how    to 
systematize    and    carry   on   the    work    of   a    rural   school. 
The  admirable  program  for  a  one-teacher  school  is  pre- 
sented  that   could,   with   slight   modification,   be   adopted 
in  our  rural  schools.      Several  of  the  chapters  deal  in  a 
simple,  practical  way  with  how  to  teach  the  various  sub- 
jects;   several    deal    with    such    problems   as    ventilation, 
school-room    decoration,    debating    societies,    use    of    the 
library,   Friday   afternoon  exercises,   school   gardens  and 
exhibitions  of  school  work  on  days  when  the  community 
Is  invited.      There  is  scawely  a  phase  of  school  life  that 
is  not  touched  upon  in  an  interesting  and  practical  way. 
Primer  of  Sanitation. 
This  is  one  of  the   most   comprehensive   and   intensely 
interesting   little   books   ever   written.      If   it   is   carefully 
read,  and  if  its  lessons  are  heeded,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  health  and  happiness  among  our  people.      The 
book  tells  of  our  invisible  foes,  the  microbes,  what  dis- 
eases are  caused   by  them,   how  they  are  scattered,  and 
how  to  overcome  them.      Technical  terms  and  big  words 
are   carefully   avoided.      The   book   contains    illustrations 
that  illustiatc.      Even   a   child   can   read   and   understand 
this  book,  yet  it  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  treatment. 
How  to  Study,  and   Teaching  How  to  Study. 
This   is   the   latest   book   from   the     pen  of     Frank     Mc- 
Murry,   and   in   the  opinion  of  many   educators,   it  is  his 
best  book.      It  deals  in   a   logical,   convincing    way   with 
the  principles  that  underlie  successful  study.     The  teach- 
er that  reads  this  book  carefully  will  be  enabled  to  point 
out  to  children  the  proper  way  to  study.      Most  teachers 
assign  lessons  hurriedly  with  the  oft-repeated  injunction 
to  the  children  to  study   hard.      But  the  pupils  in   most 
cases  have  not  the  slightest  idea  about  how  to  go  at  it. 
It   is   usually,   with   them,   an   effort  to   memorize   bodily 
the  contents  of  the  lesson.      Mr.   McMurry  shows  how  to 
distinguish    between   essentials   and   non-essentials;    how 
to  abstract  the  pith  of  a  paragraph;   how  to  form  judg- 
ments about  a   subject  for  study;    how   to   follow   a   line 
of  thought  through  details  that  are  often  confusing. 

A  man  feels  after  reading  this  book  that  he  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  had  such  directions  on 
how  to  study  given  him   when   he  was  a  child. 

The  books  in  this  course  should  by  all  means  be  or- 
dered and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  before 
the  school  terms  open.  At  the  conductors'  conference 
above-referred  to,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  suggest 
one  or  more  plans  by  which  the  reading  course  could  be 
started  and  made  effective  in  the  various  counties.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Institute  Conductors: 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  outline  some  definite 
jjlans  for  developing  the  teachings  reading  circles,  to  en- 


courage the  teachers  to  own  and  read  the  books  adopted 
by  the  teacher-training  branch  of  our  State  Department 
of  Education,  realizing  that  a  \)\kn  that  will  suit  the 
teachers  of  one  county  may  not  suit  those  of  another 
county,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  jilans  as  feasi- 
ble: 

(1)  That  all  the  teachers  be  encouraged  and  urged  to 
purchase  and  own  all  the  books  in  the  course  as  outlined 
by  the  State  Department,  because  private  ownership  of 
these  books  will  beget  a  personal  pride  in  their  use,  and 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  by  the  teachers  would  serve 
to  provide  a  nucleus  of  a  private  professional  library. 

Supplementary  to  this  general  plan,  we  recommend 
the  following:  That  the  teachers  of  a  county  be  divided 
into  groups  of  four,  each  one  of  the  four  to  buy  a  dif- 
ferent books  in  the  course,  said  books  to  be  read  and  ex- 
changed among  the  members  of  that  group  of  four  until 
all  the  books  shall  have  been  read  by  each  teacher,  and  at 
ihe  end  of  the  year  each  book  to  be  returned  to  the 
original  owner.  By  this  plan  each  teacher  will  get  the 
use  of  all  the  books  at  the  cost  of  only  one. 

(21  That  the  County  Board  of  Education,  where  prac- 
tical, appropriate  out  of  the  county  school  funds  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  all  the  books  adopted,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  furnish  a  set  to  each  teacher;  that  the 
•teachers  be  requested  to  pay  the  other  third,  and  let 
the  books,  when  read,  become  the  property  of  the  county. 
Said  books  to  be  a  nucleus  for  a  country  teacher's  pro- 
fessional library. 

Supplementary  to  this  general  plan,  we  suggest  the 
following;  In  a  county  of  say  so  teachers,  the  county 
pay  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  80  books, 
twenty  of  each  of  the  four  kinds,  the  teacher  to  con- 
tribute the  other  one-third  or  one-fourth,  the  books  to 
become  the  property  of  the  county. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  as  a  plan  by  which 
these  plans  may  be  used:  Divide  the  teachers  of  the 
county  into  four  groups,  and  let  all  the  teachers  of  each 
division  be  assigned  work  in  one  of  these  books,  and 
likewise  the  teachers  of  each  of  the  other  divisions  be 
assigned  work  in  a  different  book  from  that  which  the 
teachers  of  any  other  division  are  at  that  time  at  work. 
For  the  teachers'  associations  some  of  the  teachers  from 
each  division  be  put  on  the  program  as  leaders,  and  all 
the  other  teachers  of  that  division  be  the  pupils.  This 
will  enable  the  County  Superintendents  to  carry  forward 
the  work  in  all  the  books  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  will  add  the  interest  arising  out  of  variety. 
The  work  done  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  recita- 
tion. 

To  secure  the  enforcement  of  these  plans,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  examinations  in  "Theory  and  Practice" 
be  based  upon  these  books;  that  these  books  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  association  work;  that  where  a  teacher 
holds  a  first-grade  certificate,  buys  the  books,  attends, 
and  takes  part  in  the  work  of  the  association,  that  the 
County  Superintendent  be  iirged  to  renew  such  certificate 
free  of  cost. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

R.   W.   ALLEN,   Chairman; 
N.    C.    NEWBOLD. 
J.   E.   AVENT. 

Committee. 

The  books  can  be  ordered  from  Alfred  "Williams  & 
Company,  Raleigh,  N,  C.  or  The  Stone  &  Barringer  Com- 
pany. Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  they  will  be  delivered  by  mail 
or  express  free  of  cost  at  the  prices  named. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  SCHOOL  DAYS 

My    Primary    Teacher   aud    the    Sand    I*ile — A    Consecrated  Woman,  and  a  Grand  Old  Man — These 

Three  Tell  the  Story  of  the  Gro«tli  of  a  Man. 

[Editorial  Note. — The  following  story  is  told  by  a  teacher  who,  having  recently  completed  his  college  course, 
writes  of  his  school  days  from  the  first  year  to  its  close.  It  is,  of  course,  biographical,  and  has  a  human  inter- 
est that  carries  information  pertaining  to  the  after-effects  of  his  school  days.  We  shall  publish  one  such  article 
in  each  number  of  Education.     Teachers  can  here  study     education  from  its  results.] 


Primary  Work  Most  Profitable. 

Having  been  raised  in  that  section  of  this  State 
where  the  school  terms  remained,  until  recently,  very 
short,  and  the  teachers  were  vastly  ignorant,  1  developed 
slowly. 

Perhaps  the  most  profitable  and  best  enjoyed  year  of 
my  public  school  life  was  the  first  one,  when,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  normal  college  graduate,  1  awoke  to  the 
interest  and  life  of  the  school  room.  As  well  as  I  re- 
member and  can  compare  the  work  with  the  teachers 
of  Fraebel,  I  think  the  lady  teacher  must  have  studied 
those  principles  and  put  them  to  work.  To  produce 
activity  was  the  greatest  aim  in  her  teaching.  Our 
minds  were  kept  active  continually,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
was  ever  a  time  when  she  did  not  recognize  our  needs. 

A  wagon  load  of  sand  was  placed  in  one  room  where 
we  tots  were  sent  at  any  hour  of  the  day  when  it  ap- 
peared that  we  were  growing  tired.  Frequent  inter- 
missions were  allowed  us,  and  on  the  play  ground  the 
teacher  would  join  in  our  games  and  try  in  every  way 
to  make  our  life  pleasant.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  1  should  learn  "a  lot,"  but  before  the  year 
had  closed,  1  well  remember  the  fact  that  I  knew  my 
"A.  B.  C.'s"  and  had  gone  "through  my  book  two  times". 

Without  a  doubt  I  would  be  an  exceptional  scholar 
uow  if  I  had  kept  up  my  growth  in  after  years  at  the 
3ame  rate  I  developed  then.  But  the  ignorance  of  a 
pa.Tt  of  my  succeeding  teachers,  and  the  stinginess  of 
the  tax  payers  did  not  permit  such  a  condition  to  exist. 

Loses  Interest  in  School. 

A  slump  in  the  market  occurred  the  following  year. 
Having  moved  to  the  country,  1  was  sent  to  a  country 
school,  under  the  leadership  ot  a  man  this  time,  who  had 
charge  of  the  whole  crowd.  I  fail  to  remember  the 
number  of  students  in  the  school;  in  fact,  I  never  knew, 
because  few  things  were  impressed  upon  my  mind,  least 
of  which  was  the  personality  of  the  "Professor."  The 
transactions  of  the  school  room  are  perfectly  blank  to 
me  now.  If  I  learned  anything  I  have  long  since  for- 
gotten the  fact.  One  thing  is  evident.  I  began  to  ad- 
just myself  to  the  world  outside  the  school  house.  It 
must  be  that  my  slight  dislike  for  books  began  at  this 
period.  Coupled  with  my  child-like  desire  for  play,  I 
sought  the  open  world  and  the  fields  and  woodland. 
There  was  no  attraction  for  me  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher  that  year.  No  charm  mingled  with  his  per- 
sonality, and  as  a  result,  little  desire  for  study  was 
created.  It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  so 
many  teachers  look  upon  the  child  as  capable  of  taking 
in  everything.  The  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  them 
^re  in  the  business  as  a  means  for  something  better  in 
another  realm.  Their  spirit  is  not  in  the  work.  This 
man,  my  second  teacher,  followed  this  profession  a  little 
longer,    and   took    "something    better." 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  or  misfortune,  and  in 
after  years  enabled  to  rehearse  the  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  the  "old  field  school  days",  to  have  been  usher- 
ed upon  the  stage  of  life  in  either  the  ante-  or  early 
post-bellum  days,  and  given  a  chance  to  sit  on  backless 


seats,  walk  the  puncheon  floors  and  don  the  dunce  cap, 
'and  later  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  lordly  master,  but 
It  was  permitted  me  to  go  to  school  to  such  an  old 
teacher,  who  was  evidently  the  last  of  his  race.  Under 
his  iron-bound  rules  I  suffered  a  tremendous  relapse. 
To  my  youthful  mind  this  "professor"  was  as  dreadful 
as  the  fiercest  beast.  Silence  began  to  reign  in  our 
adjoining  room  when  the  distant  knock  of  that  wooden 
leg  was  sounded  in  the  doorway.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
he  lost  his  leg  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  how 
often  we  wished  that  his  head  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  ball  instead,  but  time  refused  to  revert  and  satisfy 
our  longing  hearts. 

Memory  Work;  The  Use  of  the  Rod;  Dislike  for  School. 

The  methods  of  education  used  in  this  school  must 
have  come  from  the  periods  previous  to  Locke.  Learn 
^vords,  "get  by  heart,"  study  your  books,"  were  the  con- 
stant cries  of  this  pedagogue.  It  is  true  that  our  minds 
were  active,  but  in  the  same  sense  that  a  mill  is  active 
•when  it  grinds  corn.  For  two  years  I  ground  from 
page  to  page,  from  book  to  book,  and  learned  nothing. 
The  subject-matter  was  imposed  from  without.  My  in- 
most spirit  rebelled  against  this.  At  home  I  expressed 
my  feelings  on  the  matter  to  my  parents,  but  they 
considered  me  as  a  child  and  consequently  no  judge  of 
school  work,  and  sent  me  back  to  the  "mill."  I  took 
the  rod,  unsparingly  used,  with  an  army  of  others,  and 
survived.  Often  have  I  seen  this  beast-like  man  frail 
pupils  until  blood  trickled  and  they  would  be  unable  to 
Bit  comfortably  for  days,  all  just  because  they  did  not 
know  their  lesson  to  suit  him,  or  because  they  "talked 
In  time  of  books."  Into  many  humiliating  circumstnces 
was  I  thrown  because  I  could  not  learn  the  multplica- 
toin  table.  Indeed,  I  never  did  learn  it  in  this  mill, 
simply  because  I  was  scared  to  death.  Always,  there 
was  no  regard  for  the  capacity  for  the  individual,  and 
that  may  account  for  my  failure  to  learn — it  was  poured 
In  until  I  could  neither  masticate  nor  digest  any  of  the 
substances. 

After  this  prison  of  school-monotony,  we  moved  back 
to  the  country  where  I  attended  two  school  terms.  The 
chief  attraction  of  school  life  was  play.  Very  little 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  individual,  because  the 
■teacher  had  a  "house  full"  to  look  after  from  S.30  to  4. 
The  events  of  the  school  room  were  repeated  every  day. 
No  intelectual  advancement  was  apparent.  The  chief 
and  highest  ambition  of  the  pupil  was  to  have  a  per- 
fect lesson  so  as  to  avoid  condemnation  and  a  "stay  in  at 
recess."  The  aim  of  the  teacher  was  to  get  the  pupil 
through  one  book  into  another,  and  see  that  the  lambs 
took  in  what  she  had  to  feed  them.  I  did  not  think  any 
about  my  school  work  except  to  plan  games  for  the  re- 
cesses, but  surely  I  must  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  this  thing  called  "school"  and  the  big  world  out- 
side. 

The  time  came  again  for  us  to  move  back  to  town. 
August  came,  and  the  school  bell  rang  for  the  opening 
of  another  short  term  of  school.  Some  ideas  were  now 
beginning  to  creep  into   my  head   which  were  finally  to 
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become  a  hindrance  to  my  development.  I  bad  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  more  books  you  study  the  "big- 
ger" man  you  are;  and  had,  as  a  result,  loaded  my- 
self with  the  entire  curriclum  of  the  public  schools, 
from  my  father's  library  and  plodded  my  way  to  school. 
There  I  found  no  opposition,  scarcely,  to  my  plans, 
since  there  had  never  been  any  system  in  the  school  or- 
ganization in  that  town.  With  a  number  of  studies 
ranging  anywhere  from  six  to  ten,  I  passed  through  the 
school  terms  for  five  or  six  years. 

The  Second  Real  Teacher. 

Not  until  19  02  did  I  ever  find  a  teacher  who  took  any 
personal  interest  in  my  intellectual  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment, with  the  exception  of  my  father,  who  taught 
me  for  one  year,  and  naturally  took  much  interest  in 
my  welfare.  Two  things  generally  characterized  their 
teachings:  Close  contact  with  the  subject-matter,  and 
the  consideration  of  every  pupil  merely  as  a  receptive 
agent.  I  became  handicapped  to  such  an  extent  in  my 
■"poor  learning"  that  I  have  never  succeeded  till  this 
^ood  day  to  free  myself.  My  instruction  was  shabby. 
The  terms  being  so  short  I  was  forced  to  take  over,  time 
and  again,  the  same  "old"  books.  In  all  my  "schooling" 
.1  never  succeeded  but  once  in  "getting  through"  an 
arithmetic,  and  that  was  Sanford's  Elementary — getting 
help  carried  me  through. 

Fifteen  years  of  age  found  me  an  awkward,  over- 
grown, ignorant,  school  boy.  For  the  first  time  since 
my  first  school  I  was  made  to  become  interested  in  my 
work.  This  lady  teacher  used  captivating  tactics  to  win 
,the  esteem  of  her  pupils,  and  never  did  she  create  a  dis- 
like, so  far  as  I  know.  That  which  a  majority  of  the 
school  fail  to  look  tor,  that  is  a  personality,  this  teacher 
.certainly  had.  Securing  an  incentive  to  study  under 
her  wise  instruction,  I  immediately  began  to  try  to 
build  up  my  intellectual  side  which  had  almost  atro- 
phied. Where  before  I  had  never  been  able  to  see  any- 
,thing  but  the  disagreeable,  I  now  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
j-iches  within  spread  out  before  me.  That  which  he- 
fore  I  hated,  I  now  had  an  impetus  to  cultivate  a  liking 
for.  The  spirit  within  me  now  had  a  chance  to  adjust 
itself.  The  desire  for  constructive  work  which  I  had 
scarcely  dreamed  of  before,  began  to  be  developed.  I 
was  very  fortunate  for  me  that  I  came  under  the  leader- 
ship of  this  teacher  when  I  did. 

I  spent  the  year  1904-1905  in  a  boarding  school  where 
I  completed  the  third  year  of  the  high  school.  It  has 
always  been  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  or  not  the 
year  was  well  spent.  Being  thrown  into  entirely  new 
conditions,  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed 
to,  I  found  it  hard  to  adjust  myself.  The  subject-mat- 
ter was  imposed  from  without,  and  because  I  did  not  re- 
ceive any  individual  attention,  as  a  whole,  I  created  a 
tremendous  dislike  to  most  of  my  studies.  The  only 
stimulus  which  prompted  me  to  work  was  that  there 
would  be  "something  doing"  at  home  if  I  failed.  Con- 
sequently I  "worked  my  head  off,"  as  we  used  to  say, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  was  almost  a  physical  wreck. 

The  Third  Real  Teacher. 

Seeing  my  condition  and  feeling  that  I  could  do  as 
well  elsewhere,  my  parents  kept  me  at  home  the  next 
year,  where  I  had  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  being  under 
another  old  gentleman — a  teacher  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Mingled  with  his  "old  time"  idiosyncrasies  he 
possessed  some  remarkable  and  commendable  methods 
of  teaching.  Discarding  the  fear  that  he  would  tear. up 
things  in  general  on  account  of  his  old  age,  we  were  all 
forced  to  admit  that  this  grand  old  gentleman  was  the 


most  thorough  and  the  most  accomplished  teacher  we 
had  ever  studied  under.  High  school  students  were 
not  forced  to  take  any  subject-matter  which  they  de- 
tested, yet  the  problem  was  very  thoroughly  worked  out 
before  the  decision  was  made.  Never  would  he  force  a 
student  to  take  more  than  he  was  capable  of  doing  well. 
The  development  of  the  individual  was  what  stood  up- 
permost in  his  mind.  When  1  left  his  tutorage  to  enter 
college,  I  was  conscious  of  much  growth  and  develo])- 
ment  due  to  his  teaching. 

Recollections  of  College  Days. 

If  one  is  really  expected  to  know  all  about  the  en- 
trance requirements,  I  was  unprepared  to  take  up  the 
work  when  I  entered  college.  Well  for  me  that  I  real- 
ized that  when  I  first  came!  Now  that  the  course  is  fin- 
ished, I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  book  knowledge 
has  meant  less  to  me  than  various  other  truths  gained 
from  the  class-room,  laboratory  and  along  the  dusty 
way.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  I  would  have  been 
as  strong  to-day,  as  far  as  benefitting  my  neighbor  is 
.concerned,  if  I  had  never  come  to  college.  Three  pro- 
fessors have  meant  an  inestimable  amount  of  good  to 
me,  and  if  I  should  go  into  details  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  get  personal  at  this  point. 

Some  phases  of  text-book  work,  companionship  with 
the  professors  and  some  of  my  fellow  students  has 
helped  to  work  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  my  own  destiny, 
and  bring  out  the  forces  within  me.  An  unquenchable 
desire,  created  in  part  by  one  particular  course  in  col- 
lege, has  developed  in  me  a  great  desire  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  work  of  seeking  a  betterment  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions  in  my  native  section  especially,  and  my 
native  State  in  general. 


Can  You  Spell  ? 

If  you  think  you  can,  ask  somebody  to  dictate  the  fol- 
lowing jumble  to  you  and  see  how  many  mistakes  you 
make: 

Antinous,  a  disappointed,  desiccated  physicist,  was 
peeling  potatoes  in  an  embarrassing  and  harassing  way. 
His  idiosyncrasy  and  privilege  was  to  eat  mayonnaise  and 
mussels  while  staring  at  the  Pleiades  and  seizing  people's 
tricycles  and  velocipedes.  He  was  an  erring  teetotaler, 
and  had  been  on  a  picayune  jam_boree.  He  rode  a  palfrey 
stallion  and  carried  a  salable  papier-mache  bouquet  of 
asters,  plex,  mullein,  chrysanthemums,  rhododendrons, 
fuchsias  and  nasturtiums. 

He  wore  a  sibyl's  resplendent  turquoise  paraphernalia, 
an  ormolu  yashmak  and  astrakhan  chaparejos.  He 
drank  crystallizable  and  disagreeable  curacao  juleps 
through  a  sieve.  He  stole  some  moneys  and  hid  them 
under  a  peddler's  mahogany  bedstead  and  mattress. 

Like  the  fiend  in  an  ectasy  of  gaiety,  I  rushed  after 
him  into  the  maelstrom,  or  melee,  and  held  him  as  in  a 
vise.  I  could  not  feeze  him,  however,  and  he  addressed 
me,  with  autocracy,  in  the  following  imbecile  words, 
which  sounded  like  a  soliloquy  or  a  superseding  paen  on 
an  aboe:  "You  are  a  ratable  lunamoth;  a  salaaming 
vizier;  and  equinoctial  coryphee,  and  isosceles  daguer- 
reotype."— The  Bookman. 


I  want  to  know  what  snakes  are  for. 

And  why  snails  have  no  legs. 
And   how  the  golden  yolk  I  love 

Is  put  inside  the  eggs. 
Why  little  kittens  can  not  see, 

And  just  how  long  are  whales. 
And  why  the  bumble  bees  fly  round 

With  needles  in  their  tails? 
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PROGRESS  IN  TEACHING-SOME  NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

By   E.    C.    Brooks. 

Ht>\\    the  Teaclieis  Have  Improved   in  Ten  Years — The  Story  of  a   Read   rount.v — Where  the  Im- 
provement   Lies — Are   the  City   Schools    Pi'osjiering? — Use    o(    Text-Books? 


I  visited  about  twenty  institutes  this  summer  and 
tallied  freely  with  teachers,  superintendents,  committee- 
men and  institute  conductors.  My  object  was  to  study 
the  progress,  If  any,  that  has  been  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Noi-tli  Carolina  Education  of  real  help  to 
the  teachers  of  the  State. 

A  Dead  County. 

In  1902,  when  I  was  associated,  officially,  with  the 
Educational  Campaign  of  the  State,  I  wrote  to  "promi- 
nent" men  in  every  county,  to  get  their  views  as  to  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  educational  conditions  in 
the  several  counties.  The  reply  from  one  county  was 
that  the  people  of  that  county  were  opposed  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  educational  governor  and  they  did  not  desire 
any  assistance  or  interference.     This  is  chapter  one. 

I  visited  that  county  this  summer — eight  years  after- 
ward. The  county  appears  to  be  almost  dead  education- 
ally. Some  of  the  school  officers  are  even  opposed  to 
more  than  four  months.  The  County  Superintendent 
does  not  visit  the  schools,  and  some  say  that  he  does  not 
even  know  what  teachers  are  employed.  The  law  was  not 
enforced  as  to  the  institute.  The  superintendent  did  re- 
mark once  that  the  teachers  "ought  to  attend  at  least 
half  of  the  time."     This  and  more,  is  chapter  two. 

The  spirit  of  progress  is  spilling  over  into  this  county. 
There  will  be,  as  a  result,  a  new  deal  some  day.  The 
best  teachers  will  not  leave  the  county.  This  will  come 
when  the  present  officers  die  or  resign,  and  chapter  three 
will  be  written. 

(Jraded  School  Teachers  and  Superintendents  Do  Not  At- 
tend Institutes. 

In  one  county  the  superintendent  was  perplexed.  Said 
he  to  me,  "Why  do  the  graded  school  folks  hold  them- 
selves aloof?  Why  don't  they  come  into  this  institute? 
If  they  know  more  than  we  do,  they  could  help  by  start- 
ing the  conversation.  If  they  do  not,  they  could  learn 
something." 

There  is  much  truth  here.  I  was  in  one  institute  and 
saw  the  city  superintendent  walking  the  streets.  He 
never  lent  his  presence  even.  He  never  goes  into  the 
county  associations.  I  spoke  to  two  of  the  graded  school 
teachers  whom  I  knew  personally.  They  never  went 
near  the  institute.  I  asked  them  why.  Their  answer 
was  a  laugh  and  an  avoidance. 

In  every  institute  I  attended  there  were  a  few  graded 
school  teachers  in  attendance,  so  I  was  told.  Others 
had  gone  to  some  summer  school.  But  I  made  it  a 
point  to  inquire  about  the  spirit  of  the  graded  school 
and  its  attitude  to  the  public  school  and  the  county  asso- 
ciation, and  there  is  a  decided  conviction  that,  as  a 
rule,  graded  school  superintendents  and  teachers  are 
not  interested  in  public  school  questions.  Many  are 
not  even  interested  in  the  work  of  the  graded  school,  if 
it  is  not  found  in  their  respective  grades.  Whether  this 
is  a  fair  indictment,  I  am  not  absolutely  sure,  but  it  is 
certainly  a   prevailing  opinion. 

Use  of  Text-Books. 

In  one  institute  this  question  was  asked,  "How  many 
teachers  teach  United  States  History?"  The  answer  was 
thirty-five.  The  next  question  was,  "How  many  teach- 
ers possess  the  I'nited  States  History  that  is  taught?" 
Only  six. 


In  another  institute  teachers  were  asked  how  many 
possess  the  first  and  second  readers.  Not  one  teacher 
in  the  institute  actually  possessed  these  books. 

Knowing  that  the  average  teacher  is  unusually  timid, 
I  trust  that  these  figures  are  not  accurate.  Any  way, 
they  do  prove  this,  that  the  teaching  to  a  large  extent  is 
merely  hearing  the  lessons. 

There  were  some  notable  exceptions.  In  Randolph 
County  one  teacher  told  how  she  interested  the  children 
and  the  parents  in  Hiawatha  Primer  until  every  child 
in  the  class  purchased  the  book.  Others  told  how  they 
made  notes  in  their  books  and  from  year  to  year  used 
them  and  added  to  them.  In  this  way  they  worked  up 
their  own   outlines. 

One  teacher  possessed  a  copy  of  Grinim'a  Fairy  Stories 
and  sometimes  read  stories  from  it  to  the  children.  This 
caused  them  to  buy  the  book,  and  these  stories  told  over 
and  over  again  finally  taught  the  children  confidence  in 
their  oral  language  work.  Oral  language,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  taught.  Teachers  are  unable  to  tell  the  stories, 
children  do  not  acquire  the  habit,  and  the  work  suffers 
seriously.  In  a  large  measure  this  is  due,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  mere  question  and  answer  method.  They 
do  not  see  the  connected  story  in  their  reading  lessons. 

They  do  not  get  the  connection  in  their  history  les- 
sons. They  see  no  relation  between  the  home  and  the 
outside  world   in   their   geography  lesson. 

One  teacher  asked  the  institute  conductor  at  the  close 
of  the  day's  work,  how  to  teach  a  child  to  spell  a  word 
correctly  without  telling  him. 

"Send  him  to  the  dictionary,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  if  he  doesn't  know  how  to  spell  it,  how  can  he 
find  it  in  the  dictionary?" 

"How   would  you  find  it?"  the  conductor  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  honest  reply. 

This  teacher  taught  the  dictionary  in  school.  It  was 
merely  a  spelling  book.  This  is  a  wrong  use  of  it  in 
school.  The  dictionary  is  a  reference  book,  not  a  spell- 
ing book. 

I  told  this  story  to  another  conductor,  and  he  gave  the 
teachers  this  word  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary,  "Pneu- 
monia." A  tew,  after  making  the  effort,  said  they  could 
not  find  it. 

Here  is  a  subject  for  the  teachers'  associations,  "How 
to  find  a  word  and  it's  definition   in  the  dictionary." 

I  saw  more  interest  in  writing  and  drawing  than  ever 
before.  I  was  told  by  one  teacher  that  the  "arm 
movement"  had  done  more  for  good  writing  than  any 
other  thing  introduced  into  the  schools.  1  saw  a  group 
of  teachers  getting  real  pleasure  in  a  drawing  lesson. 
It  came  nearer  enthusiasm  than  anything  I  saw.  Know- 
ing how  to  draw  the  simple  things  in  the  drawing  book 
was  adding  real  life  to  the  institute. 

Teacliei's'   Librai-j'. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  Wilkes  County.  Here  I  found  a  working  teachers' 
library.  The  office  is  well  kept.  One  entire  side  of  the 
office  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  is  filled  with  books, 
all  kinds — professional,  historical,  reference,  fiction  and 
biographical.  The  superintendent  is  librarian,  and  the 
places  in  the  county.  He  has  a  library  in  every  school  in 
appearance  indicates  that  his  office  is  one  of  the  busiest 
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the  county.      I   found  teachers'   libraries   elsewhere,  and 
teachers  are  reading. 

General  Conclusions. 

I  entered  the  institute  work  just  ten  years  ago  this 
summer.  Eight  years  ago  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  of  the  county  superintendents  and  their  work. 
Comparing  what  I  learned  then  with  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  this  summer,  there  is  to  be  found  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  professional  spirit  of  teachers 
and  county  superintendents.  There  are,  of  course,  more 
that  one  thousand  local  tax  districts.  These,  as  a  rule, 
draw  teachers  of  superior  training,  who,  mingling  with 
the  other  teachers  of  the  state,  have  made  a  better 
spirit,  and  there  is  a  greater  incentive  to  progress.  Most 
of  the  county  superintendents  devote  all  of  their  time  to 
supervising  the  schools.  This  also  increases  the  inter- 
est. Not  all  of  the  good  teachers,  however,  are  in  the 
local  tax  schools. 

The  attendance  upon  the  institutes  ten  years  ago  can 
not  compare  at  all  favorably  with  the  attendance  this 
year.  In  some  counties  every  teacher  was  either  at  the 
institute  or  some  normal  school.  The  superintendents 
knew  where  they  were.  Yet  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  a  few  can  be  found  who  do  not  pretend  to  enforce 
the  law  and  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  work  ex- 


cept to  perform  a  little  clerical  work.  These  should 
either  go  to  work  or  be  removed.  If  one  county  is  too 
poor  to  employ  a  county  superintendent  then  two  coun- 
ties should  unite  and  select  one.  One  conductor  remark- 
ed that  it  would  be  money  well  spent  for  the  state  to 
enforce  the  law  and  aid  the  poorer  counties  in  employ- 
ing real  superintendents. 

There  were  more  live  teachers  in  the  institutes  than 
I  have  ever  seen  before.  Conductors  everywhere  spoke 
of  the  real  pleasure  they  derived  from  working  with 
them.  Yet,  from  what  I  could  learn,  there  has  been 
little  progress  in  the  teaching  of  history,  geography,  and 
literature  except  in  a  very  few  districts.  More  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  grammar  and  arithmetic  than  other 
subjects.  Many  teachers  do  not  own  the  books  they 
teach  and  do  not  know  the  lessons  when  they  go  on 
class.  They  rely  on  being  able  to  ask  questions  from 
the  book,  and  are  not  prepared  to  interest  the  child  in 
the  book. 

These  conditions  existed  more  widely  ten  years  ago 
than  they  do  to-day;  but  they  exist  to-day,  and  they  are 
a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  education.  A  live  superin- 
tendent working  with  his  teachers  in  a  very  live  county 
association,  can  remove  these  difficulties.  I  am  unable 
at  present  to  see  any  other  solution  for  these  problems 
in  the   four  months'  school. 


THE  FIRST  WEEK  OF  SCHOOL 


Many  teachers  in  diiterent  sections  of  the  State  were 
asked  to  write  of  the  condition  of  the  school  souses  on 
the  opening  day.  The  stories  told  go  to  show  that 
somebody  is  very  negligent  and  there  is  considerable 
waste  owing  to  the  loss  of  property.  In  one  eastern 
county  the  lock  on  the  dook  was  broken,  the  door  re- 
mained open  during  the  entire  vacation  of  eight  months, 
benches  were  removed,  walls  defaced,  and  between  the 
rowdyism  of  marauding  bands  of  vandals  and  the  filth 
of  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle,  the  school  building  was  in  poor 
condition  for  the  opening  of  school.  I  should  judge  sol 
The  teacher  wrote: 

"We  did  not  begin  school  on  time  that  Monday  morn- 
ing. The  first  half  of  the  day  was  spent  in  'cleaning  out' 
the  house. 

One  is  reminded  of  Hercules  and  the  far-famed  stables. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  according  to  the 
reports,  the  school  rooms  are  in  fair  condition. 

"Wliat  1  Found  on  Entering  School  First  Day." 

"The  house  was  swep'c,"  wrote  one  teacher.  "The 
grounds  were  cleaned  off,  desks  were  arranged  in  order, 
;the  windows  were  all  whole,  there  was  a  clean,  new 
bucket  and  dipper,  and  all  I  did  on  the  opening  day  was 
to  begin  school.  My  first  work  was  to  assign  desks  and 
to  adjust  the  size  to  the  child.  I  next  took  the  roll  of 
students  and  compared  it  with  the  census  roll.  I  took 
next  the  oldest  pupils  and  assigned  them  lessons.  Be- 
ginning with  the  most  advanced  pupils,  I  came  on  down 
to  the  primary  children,  and  before  noon  recess  I  had 
all  the  children  classified  and  after  dinuner  we  began 
our   regular   recitations." 

This  preparation  was  made  by  the  teacher,  assisted  by 
the  pupils.  It  was  done  Friday  and  Saturday,  before 
school  opened.  As  a  result,  she  began  work  on  the  very 
first  day  of  school. 

But  contrast  the  above  story  with  the  following.  Both 
school-houses  are  located  in  the  same  county. 

"On  the  day  school  opened,"   writes  another  teacher, 


"the  house  was  not  in  any  order  at  all.  The  desks  were 
almost  torn  to  pieces.  The  floor  was  dirty  andhad  to- 
bacco juice  all  over  it.  The  yard  had  grown  up  in 
bushes  and  weeds.  There  was  only  one  drinking  cup 
and  it  had  no  handle.  The  stove  was  down  and  the 
pipe  lay  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  In  fact,  everything 
was  wrong  some  way." 

There  was  no  school  the  first  day,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  this  teacher,  for  "I  spent  the  first  day 
cleaning  up." 

These  are  two  cases.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
there  were  some  efforts  made  to  get  the  school  house  in 
readiness   before   the   opening   day. 

.\ttendance  the  First  Week. 

This  question  was  asked  hundreds  of  teachers  this 
summer,  "Did  all  the  patrons  know  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  school?"  Teacher  after  teacher  answered  the 
question  In  the  following  manner: 

"If  they  knew  of  it,  I  never  told  them." 

Who  knows  whether  the  patrons  even  know  when 
school  was  to  open?  Whose  business  is  it,  if  not  the 
teacher's?  One  half  the  teachers  said  they  did  not 
know  whether  full  notice  had  been  given.  One  teacher 
wrote: 

"If  they  knew  it  I  never  told  them.  I  don't  know 
whether  any  announcement  was  ever  made." 

When  asked  what  her  attendance  for  the  first  week 
was  she  replied  that  it  was  about  one-third  the  total  en- 
rollment for  the  year. 

But  here  is  another  story.  One  teacher  in  Davidson 
County  writes: 

"1  saw  the  parents  before  school  opened  and  talked 
to  them  and  to  some  of  the  children.  I  asked  the  parents 
to  come  out  on  opening  day.  If  any  did  not  know  that 
school  was  to  open  I  never  found  it  out. 

"On  the  first  day  of  school  I  offered  rewards  to  those 
most  regular   in  their  attendance.      Some   never   missed 
a  day,  while  many  others  never  missed  but  one  day." 
(Continued  on  Page  11.) 
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HOW  TO  BEGIN  A  CLASS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic  in  the  first  grade  should  consist  largely  of 
counting,  measuring,  and  comparing  objects.  Formal 
addition  and  substraction  should  be  put  off  until  the 
second  year.  It  is  possible  to  begin  this  in.  the  latter 
l.art  of  the  first  grade  if  the  students  are  quick  and  ac- 
tive. 

When  the  five-  or  six-year-old  child  enters  school  he 
knows  how  to  count  at  least  as  far  as  ten,  and  many  will 
know  how  to  count  to  one  hundred.  He  has  been  hand- 
ling objects  and  knows  something  about  the  relation  of 
sizes.  He  knows  from  experience  that  three  apples  are 
more  than  two  apples,  although  he  may  not  know  how 
to  write  the  figure  3  or  the  figure  2. 

As  the  child  counts,  he  should  be  taught  to  see  the 
relation  of  one  number  to  another.  By  presenting  num- 
bers in  this  manner,  counting  becomes  the  first  and  sim- 
plest form  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  first  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  counting.  Let 
each  one  count  as  far  as  he  can. 

In  the  following  exercises  the  teacher  should  precede 
each  written  lesson  with  an  oral  drill,  using  objects  such 
as  are  commonly  found  in  or  near  the  school  to  illus- 
trate the  exercise.  The  recitation  period  should  be  de- 
voted to  oral  exercises  almost  entirely.  The  teacher  then 
should  copy  the  written  work  on  the  board,  and  require 
the  class  to  copy  on  slate  or  tablet  and  find  the  results. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  recitation,  previous  exercises 
should  be  reviewed  orally — until  the  class  thoroughly 
knows  at  sight  each  step  taken. 

1. — Exercise. 

Count" to  ten.  Count  five  books;  eight  window  panes; 
five  pencils;  eight  pieces  of  chalk;  six  sticks;  four  boys; 
three  girls;  one  book;  seven  hats;  six  pencils;  nine  pen- 
cils; eight  sticks;  two  pencils;  ten  pieces  of  chalk. 

2. — Exercise. 

Wiitino;  numbers.  I  take  a  book  in  my  hand.  How 
many  do  I  hold  up?  (Write  the  answer  each  time  on  the 
board  and  require  the  child  to  write  it.)  I  take  another 
book.  How  many  do  I  hold  up?  Take  three  pencils. 
How  many  pencils  do  I  hold  up?  Take  four  pieces  of 
chalk.  How  many  do  I  hold  up?  In  this  way  count  and 
write  to  ten. 

AVrite  the  numbers  in  a  column,  thus: 


3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

Erase  this  column  and  dictate  to  the  children  until 
each   one  can   write  to   10. 

How  many  figures  do  you  use  when  you  write  the 
number  10?  How  many  figures  do  you  use  when  you 
write  each  number  to  nine? 


3. — E.vercise. 

Review  Exercises  1,  requiring  the  children  to  write  the 
figure  when  they  count  the  number. 

4. — ^Exercise. 

I  hold  one  pencil  in  my  band.  How  many  do  I  take 
to  make  it  2?  How  many  do  I  add  to  2  to  make  it  3? 
How  many  do  I  add  to  3  to  make  it  4?  Count  in  this 
matter  to  10. 

Which  is  the  greater,  one  or  four?  (Illustrate  with 
objects  if  the  question  is  not  answered  readily.)  Six  or 
two?  Eight  or  five?  Three  or  one?  Five  or  four? 
Nine  or  eight?  Ten  or  three?  Seven  or  nine?  Six  or 
two? 

This  will  be  continued  in  the  October  number  and  the 
Tliirty-Six  Addition  Facts  will  be  given. 

n. 

ERRORS  IN  LANGUAGE  OF  GRADE  PUPILS. 

Twenty-four  grade  teachers,  says  Mr.  G.  M.  Wilson 
in  Educator  Journal,  were  asked  to  note  the  spoken 
and  written  errors  of  their  pupils  for  one  week.  There 
were  sixty-nine  different  errors,  but  many  repetitions. 
These  are  listed  below  according  to  grades. 

Over  7S  per  cent  of  the  errors  are  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  verbs.  They  were  wrong  verbs,  disagreement 
of  subject  and  predicate,  double  negative,  wrong  prin- 
cipal part,  wrong  cases,  etc.  According  to  this  study  an 
elimination  of  about  ten  of  the  most  common  errors 
would  mean  an  elimination  of  nearly  70  per  cent  of  our 
pupils'  errors  in  spoken  and  written  speech. 

These  ten  errors  are  starred  (*)  in  the  list  of  errors. 
They  appear  again  and  again  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  as  well  as  in  the  primary  grades.  Drilling 
on  these  ten  errors  until  they  are  eliminated  would  im- 
prove the  language  wonderfully. 

The  list  of  errors  is  given  below.  The  number  to  the 
right  of  any  error  shows  the  number  of  times  it  was 
repeated  in  the  reports  from  upper  grades.  The  re- 
turns are  given  fully  enough  to  permit  any  teacher  to 
verify,  or  to  supplement,  the  conclusions  drawn  there- 
from; 

First  Grade — 

aint   or   hant 26* 

I   seen.   I   have   saw 24* 

don't    have    no,    don't    hardly,    etc.     (double 

negative)     IS* 

they  was,  they   is,  etc 18* 

have    got    9* 

git     5* 

Second  Grade — 

come   for   came 9* 

them    for    those 5  * 

give   for   gave 2 

knowed     1 

comin. 

Third   Grade — 

He  learned   me 5* 

has    went     3 

done    for    did     3 

begin    for   began 2 
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he    don't   they    does 2 

if  there  was    (for  were) 2 

seems    like     1 

sit    for    sat 1 

oncet     1 

cetches    1 

have    rode    1 

et    for    ate 1 

are   for   is    1 

Fourth  Grade — 

runnin. 

nie  and  him   (Nom.  Case) 4* 

me  and  you    (Nom.  Case) 2 

"and"     2 

tliey  wus 

'em 

Ivin 

her  for  she 

liim  for  he 

them  for  they 

goin 

shall  and  will  .i 

f 

Friskey,  he  put  his 

throwed  for  threw 

clum  for  climbed 

blowed    for   blew 

drowned 

drowned 

has  rang 

I  dunno 

oxens 

Misses  Fair 

it  run 

real  for  very 

Fifth  Grade — 

can    for    may 4 

we    got    home 4 

we    got    home 1 

awful  hot 

Sixth    Grade — 

I   expect   so 1 

it   was   him    (or   me) 1 

I   for   me    1 

Each  one   studied   their  lesson 1 

Seventh  Grade — 

Where  is  he  at? 4 

All  of  us  took  an  apple. 

I  don't  mind  him  going. 

You  are'  taller  than  me. 
Eighth  Grade — 

to  who 

hisself 

pretty  near  right 

Who  did  you  meet? 

yourn 

I  sung 

that  away 

she  loves  peaches 

neither — or 

picked   it  up   on  the  walk 

those  kind  of  apples. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  but  twelve  errors  were  report- 
ed in  the  first  grade.  These  errors  were  repeated  again 
and  again  in  upper  grades.  The  repetitions  of  first 
grade  errors  amounted  to  108,  or  over  68  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  repetitions.     Ten  new  errors  were 


reported  in  the  second  grade.      They  were  repeated  sev- 
enteen times  in  upper  grades. 

This  makes  a  very  interesting  study,  and  it  ought  to 
make  a  good  basis  for  intelligent  work. 

III. 

niPOKTAXT   THINGS   IN   GEOGRAPHY   TEACHING. 

By  G.  E.  P.,  in  Wisconsin   Journal   of   Education.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  child  should  be  able  to  read 
maps.  When  a  map  is  placed  before  him,  we  expect 
him  to  be  able  to  tell  what  parts  are  high  and  what  are 
low,  the  drainage  and  whether  the  rivers  are  suitable 
for  commerce  or  manufacturing.  By  reading  the  lati- 
tude, he  should  know  about  the  temperature,  prevailing 
winds  and  rainfall,  for  illustration,  why  the  greater  part 
of  Ecuador,  although  crossed  by  the  Equator,  has  a  tem- 
perate climate,  plenty  of  rainfall  in  the  eastern  portion 
and  practically  none  on  the  west  coast.  With  the  above 
facts  in  his  opssession,  we  expect  him  to  know  for  what 
the  different  sections  are  adapted,  and  what  their  indus- 
tries and  products  are  likely  to  be. 

In  the  second  place,  the  location  of  the  leading  coun- 
vtries,  cities,  rivers,  s»as,  mountains,  etc.,  of  the  world 
should  be  learned  so  that  he  will  not  forget  them.  Much 
review  work  and  drill  should  be  given  to  this  phase  of 
the  subject.  Maps  must  be  placed  before  the  pupils  and 
continued  use  made  of  them,  so  that,  when  any  impor- 
tant place  as  Belgium,  is  mentioned,  a  definite  image  of 
its  location  is  formed. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the 
location  of  all  the  cities,  rivers,  etc.,  and  tor  what  each 
is  noted.  But  the  important  ones  should  be  studied. 
The  pupils  should  know  why  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  a  few  other  important  cities  are  so  important, 
and  why  they  are  located  Just  where  they  are.  The 
leading  industries  and  products  of  the  several  sections 
ned  special  attention,  but  not  those  of  every  State.  Our 
leading  exports  and  where  they  go,  our  imports  and 
from  where  they  come,  also  the  capitals  of  our  own 
State  and  those  of  the  leading  foreign  nations,  come  in 
for  their  share  of  the  work. 

And  finally,  in  the  study  of  foreign  countries,  the  hab- 
its and  customs  of  the  people,  the  leading  physical  feat- 
ures, industries  and  products  of  the  leading  ones,  need 
emphasis. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  important  things  that  our 
pupils,  who  have  finished  the  study  of  geography  should 
know,  and  which,  teachers  will  agree,  many  do  not 
know.  It  is  not  because  these  things  have  not  been 
taught,  but  because  enough  importance  and  attention 
have  not  been  given  to  them,  and  so  the  pupils  forget 
Ihem. 

IV. 

A  F.\CT  IN  GEOGR.APHY. 

Teachers  may  use  this  without  giving  credit: 
The  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  highlands  of 
Minnesota,  is  1,4  63  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into 
which  it  empties,  according  to  the  usual  method  of 
measuring  altitude  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  source 
of  the  Mississippi  is  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth  than 
its  mouth  is.  In  that  sense  it  is  lower  than  its  mouth, 
but  the  centrifugal  force  o  fthe  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  which  piles  up  the  waters  of  the  ocean  at 
the  equator  causes  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  to  flow 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  the  earth  would  stoy  its 
revolution  the  Mississippi  naturally  would  flow  the  o^ther 
way. 
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OUR    KINDERGARTEN    EXCHANGE 

Conducted   by  Miss  Mary   E.  Wright,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Send  a  Letter  for  the  October  Number 

Now  that  our  liindergartens  will  soon  be  opening 
again,  and  ail  of  lis  using  The  Greeting  with  our  little 
tots,  let's  make  it  a  time  to  send  a  greeting  to  each 
otherl  Let  every  kindergarten  in  North  Carolina  send 
a  line  or  two.  at  least,  to  Mr.  Brooks  by  the  2  0th  of 
September,  telling  where  our  kindergarten  is,  how  many 
pupils  it  has,  w-hether  it  is  public  or  private,  and  has  an 
assistant  or  not.  In  that  way  we  will  come  to  some 
knowledge  ot  each  other's  existence  and  not  feel  so 
lonely. 

I  should  appreciate  it  ever  so  much  if  every  teacher 
who  sees  this  request  and  knows  of  a  kindergartener, 
will  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  that  kindergartener  and  re- 
quest her  to  respond.  I  think  it  will  be  inspiring  to 
know  how  many  kindergarteners  there  are  in  the  State 
and  to  hear  from  each  one  who  and  where  she  is,  and 
have  a  word  about  her  kindergarten.  M.  E.  W. 


Utilizing  Post  Cards  and  Kodak  Pictures 

This  first  little  suggestion  is  not  original;  some  else 
gave  it  to  me:  Save  your  post-cards  for  the  children 
to  amuse  themselves  with  at  free  times,  before  and 
during  kindergarten  hours.  Of  course  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sort  them — taking  out  the  ones  that  will  be  like- 
ly to  have  bad  effect.  I  have  tried  this,  and  the  chil- 
dren seem  to  enjoy  the  cards  more  than  they  do  the 
scrap-books. 

Another  idea  that  I  have  and  am  using  myself,  is  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  Mother  Plays  with  my  kodak;  or, 
I  may  say,  supplement  the  Mother  Play  pictures  with 
kodak  pictures.  Of  course,  the  kodak  pictures  are 
small,  but  you  can  arrange  your  groups  to  suit  yourself 
— get  pictures  of  families,  for  instance,  or  the  greeting, 
very  much  as  you  desire  them,  and  a  photographer  will 
enlarge  the  picture   for  you   for  a  mere  song. 

Really  our  Kindergarten  Exchange,  which  the  editor 
has  so  kindly  given  space  and  time  and  attention  to,  is 
not  an  exchange  at  all,  unless  some  one  else  gives  some 
ideas  or  suggestions  or  reports. 

Won't  some  other  kindergartner  send  something  to 
make  our  exchange  an  Exchange?  M.  E.  W. 


The  High  Calling'  of  the  Kindergartner 

I  hold  the  kindergarten  teacher's  position  second  to 
none.  The  Christian  teacher  of  a  band  of  little  children 
combines  the  office  of  the  preacher  and  the  parent,  and 
has  far  more  to  do  with  shaping  the  mind  and  the 
morals  of  the  community  than  both  parents  and  preach- 
ers united.  The'  teacher  spends  three  times  as  many 
hours  'With  the  child  as  the  parent  and  twenty-fold  more 
time  than  the  preacher.  I  have  no  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  office.  Still  less  have  I 
words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  having 
that  office  filled  by  women  of  the  noblest  enthusiasm,  the 
finest  culture,  the  broadest  charities  and  the  most  de- 
voted Christian  purpose.  A  teacher  should  ever  be  the 
strongest  and  the  most  angelic  woman  that  breathes;  no 
one  living  is  entrusted  with  such  precious  material.  No 
one  living  can  do  so  much  to  set  human  life  to  a  noble 
tune;  therefore,  no  one  living  so  sorely  needs  the  bright- 


est qualifications  for  their  work,  and  it  is  my  greatest 
desire  to  stimulate  my  pupils  to  an  effort  at  preparation 
which  shall  continue  as  long  as  they  continue  to  teach. 
1  shall  have  a  little  boy  from  Philodelphla  in  my  kinder- 
garten this  year,  and  a  little  child  from  Richmond. 
These  came  because  the  parents  of  the  children  saw  dur- 
ing the  summer  a  wee  boy  of  four  who  was  in  my  kin- 
dergarten last  year. 

I  have  had  an  offer  to  send  one  of  my  girls  to  China, 
but  as  yet,  not  an  offer  in  the  State.  It  seems  to  me 
we  need  the  missionaries  at  home,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  can  take  the  place  of  kindergarten  training  in  a 
child's  life.  I  believe  that  children  need  each  other's  so- 
ciety for  their  highest  development.  I  believe  that  from 
three  to  six  it  is  best  for  boys  and  girls  to  play  together 
for  two  or  three  hours  away  from  their  homes  under  the 
guidance  of  a  well  trained  teacher;  that  play  is  the 
natural  means  of  developing  the  child's  mind  and  body; 
that  this  play  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead  gradual- 
ly into  the  more  restricted  life  of  the  school  and  that 
the  social  interest  of  the  kindergarten  period  should  ex- 
tend upward  into  the  school.  I  know  that  during  this 
early  period  by  all  the  means  used  the  child  is  gathering 
experience,  knowledge  of  his  environment  and  of  his 
fellows,  which  will  prove  the  best  possible  basis  for 
school  life  and  for  all  future  development.  I've  never 
been  in  this  work  to  make  money,  and  I've  put  the  cost 
to   what  it  really  costs  me. 

NANNIE    GBFFROY. 

Beaufort,  N.   C. 


THE    FIRST    WEEK   OF    SCHOOL. 

(Continued  from  Page   7.) 

The  attendance  of  pupils  the  first  month  of  school  is 
a  most  important  matter.  It  determines  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  Numbers  of  teachers 
said  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment  en- 
;tered  the  first  week.  Only  a  very  few  said  that  over 
one-half  entered  the  first  week. 

.Judging  from  the  hundred  replies  received  from  teach- 
ers, little  effort  is  made  to  get  the  pupils  in  school  at 
the  opening.  Teachers  are  not  sure  that  proper  an- 
nouncements are  made.  Here  and  there  are  a  few 
schools  that  make  strong  efforts  to  get,  the  pupils  in 
school.  In  the  main,  however,  little  effort  is  made.  Dis- 
tricts are  careless.  Teachers  are  careless.  One  teach- 
er remarked  that  he  took  the  first  month  to  visit  the 
parents  and  as  a  rule,  "it  did  good."  But  one-fourth  of 
/Lhe  school  term  was  ended  before  he  completed  his 
visiting. 

In  the  local  tax  districts  there  seems  to  be  more  in- 
terest. Parents  preserve  the  property  and  teachers  are 
more  actively  interested  in  the  community. 


A  little  tot  had   learned  a  certain  poem  by  ear;   then 
she  was  called  upon  to  write  it.     Here  is  the  result: 

"Letuce  Dendy  up  N.  Dewing, 

Widow  Hartford,  N.  E.  Pate; 
Still   H.   E.   Ving,  still  per  Sue  Wing, 

Learn  to  label  Aunty  Waite." 

— School   Education. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS       -^ 

NEW  BERN   CELEBRATED    DAY 
OP    ITS    FOUNDING. 

On  July  2  5  and  2  6  New  Bern  cel- 
ebrated the  day  of  its  first  settle- 
ment for  it  was  in  1710,  just  two 
hundred  years  ago  that  the  Swiss, 
led  by  Baron  Christopher  Emanuel 
de  Graftenreid,  of  Switzerland,  a 
Protestant,  and  the  friend  and  fav- 
orite of  Queen  Anne  of  England, 
made  their  home  at  the  juncture  of 
the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers.  It  was 
a  small  handful  then;  today  there  are 
15,000  people  occupying  the  small 
point  where  de  Graffenreid  made  his 
settlement. 

The  opening  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  graded  school 
building.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  mayor,  Senator  Simmons,  Dr. 
Hannis  Taylor,  Dr.  Julius  Goebel,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  others. 
Following  Dr.  Goebel's  address,  was 
sung,  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine." 
Then  Dr.  Goebel  read  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  Berne,  which,  trans- 
lated, is  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  Confederacy 
of  Switzerland  sends  to  the  blood- 
related  city  of  New  Bern,  North  Car- 
olina, the  greetings  of  old  Berne,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  founding.  Long  live  the  city  of 
New  Bern.  May  she  blossom  and 
thrive." 

The  historic  pageant  which  follow- 
ed in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
the  first  day  will  long  be  remember- 
ed. A  band  of  Indians  fishing  greet- 
ing the  Swiss  settlers  on  their  arriv- 
al, landing  of  de  Graffenreid,  the 
Indian  villages,  quarrel  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  Indians,  capture  of  de 
Graffenreid  and  John  Lawson,  the 
trial,  burning  of  Lawson.  Indian 
dance,  attack  made  by  the  Colonists, 
retreat  of  the  Indians,  the  white 
man  in  possession. 

On  the  following  day  the  chief 
event  was  the  centennial  parade  rep- 
resenting the  vity  of  New  Bern  to- 
day, the  Indian  period.  Pioneer  life 
among  the  Colonies,  the  Colonial  pe- 
riod, "Parson"  Earle,  the  teacher 
who  introduced  seine  fishing  in  1760. 
the  Edenton  Tea  Party,  Governor 
and  Lady  Tryon  receiving  at  the 
Palace,  the  First  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  North  Carolina,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Period,  Gov.  Caswell  taking 
the  oath  of  office,  and  Liberty. 

Another  feature  of  the  Bi-Cen- 
tennial  was  the  Historical  Exhibit  at 
the  graded  school.  In  it  were  all 
kinds  of  relics  that  have  to  do  with 
the  early  history  of  New  Bern.  These 
were  contributed  by  people  in  and 
out  of  the  city,  and  the  exhibit  was 
the  centre  of  attraction  for  hundreds 
of  visitors. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  DEAD. 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  famous 
nurse  of  the  Crimean  war,  died  on 
August  13th  in  her  ninetieth  year. 
She  was  born  in  Italy,  of  English 
parents.  Being  prompted  by  phi- 
lanthropic instincts,  she  early  turn- 
ed her  attention  to  the  relief  of  hu- 
manity, and  studied  systems  of  nurs- 
ing and  hospital  management.  Dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war  the  British 
Government  sent  her  to  Constanti- 
nople, at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
nurses,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
the  suffering.  In  this  position  she 
displayed  marvelous  energy  and  abil- 
ity. In  this  capacity,  she  became  a 
world  heroine.  She  is  the  author  of 
several  books,  chief  of  which  are 
"Notes  on  Hospitals,"  "Notes  on 
Nursing,"  "Life  or  Death  in  India." 
etc. 

During  the  civil  war  the  LTniled 
States  government  consulted  her  ai 
length  on  the  proper  management  of 
hospital  camps.  She  visited  and  in- 
spected civil  and  military  hospitals 
all  over  Europe.  For  years  Miss 
Nightingale  has  been  an  nivalid  anri 
her  sick  room  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  arduous  and  constant 
labor  for  the  improvement  of  the 
health. 

Longfellow,  in  tlie  poem,  Santa 
Filomena,  thus  praises  her: 

"Lo!    in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass   through   the   glimmering  gloom 
And  flit  from  room   to  room. 
*    *    * 

.A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

.\  noble  type  of  good. 
Heroic  womanhood. 


AT     THE     NATIONAL     EDUCATION 
AS.SOCIATION. 

North  Carolina  was  well  repre- 
sented in  Boston.  Nearly  2  00  dele- 
gates were  present.  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner  presided.  His  address  was  a  fine 
review  of  present  day  tendencies. 
Governor  Kitchin  made  a  great 
speech.  He  followed  President  Taft 
and  the  odds  were  against  him.  but 
he  captured  the  crowd,  and  through- 
out the  meeting  delegates  from 
north,  east  and  west  were  calling 
for  the  Tar  Heel  Governor. 

There  were  many  speeches  and  al- 
most as  many  speakers  but  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Hall  seemed  to  be  the  favorite. 
Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot  re- 
ceived quite  a  compliment,  for  when 
he  was  introduced  to  speak,  the  au- 
dience arose  and  greeted  him  with  a 
salute. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  were  present. 
It  was  in  the  Stadium  of  Harvard 
University,  and  though,  of  course, 
the  audience  did  not  fill  the  place  (it 


takes  45,000  to  do  that),  it  was  the 
greatest  assemblage  of  teachers  ever 
seen  on  this  continent  or  any  other. 
President  Taft  said:  "I  had  no  idea 
1  was  to  address  the  whole  State  ot 
Massachusetts."  He  was  speaking, 
probably,   to   an  audience   of   20,000. 

The  North  Carolina  party  saw  Bos- 
ton, Lexington,  Concord,  Plymouth, 
Cambridge,  Gloucester,  the  Maine 
coast.  All  received  daily,  during  the 
Association,  excursion  parties  in 
which  North  Carolinians  were  either 
coming  or  going. 

Here  are  two  Yankee  pronuncia- 
tions, Conc'd,  N'rfork.  Here  is  the 
Southern  pronunciation  of  the  same 
words:  c'nCord,  Norf'k.  These 
names  are  Concord  and  Norfolk. 
Pronunciation  is  a  funny  thing.  As 
Silas  Wegg  said  about  poetry  when 
you  study  it  much,  "It's  weakening 
to  the  wind." 

Many  subjects  were  discussed.  The 
Colleges  were  abused  for  advertising 
"to  do  more  than  it  can  do."  The 
high  school  was  held  up  because  "the 
average  third-year  boy  is  not  able  to 
think."  There  was  a  great  plea  for 
simplifying  the  work.  President 
Joyner  was  cheered  loudly  for  say- 
ing that  the  tendency  ot  the  schools 
is  to  make  the  work  too  easy.  Wliat 
shall  we  do  with  Latin  and  Greek? 
Do  we  understand  the  child?  Shall 
we  ever  have  another  prize  fight? 
Motor  expression.  That  takes  us  to 
the  streets,  for  thousands  stood 
watching  the  returns  of  the  pugilis- 
tic contest.  How  many  teacliers?  Un- 
able to  say,  but  there  were  some. 

The  greatest  interest  centered 
around  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  Nominating  Committee 
read  out  the  name  of  a  man — ^Sny- 
der,  I  think  was  his  name — but  the 
women  read  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ella 
Flagg  Young.  Everybody  knew  lier 
name  for  everybody  liad  been  ap- 
proached and  asked  to  vote  for  her. 
The  women  were  serious.  In  fact  it 
reminded  the  editor  of  a  great  moral 
revolution  in  North  Carolina  when 
the  women  stayed  on  the  streets, 
and  with  sad,  sweet  faces,  begged 
the  men  for  the  childrens'  sake  to 
vote  right.  There  was  this  difference 
however,  the  women  did  the  voting. 

They  elected  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young.  It  was  fair.  They  were 
serious,  and  were  there  with  the 
votes;  and  two  counts  more  than  one 
any  time.  This  was  about  the  ratio. 
President  Joyner  gave  the  women  a 
square  deal  and  they  won.  They 
were  not  ungrateful,  either. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  is  a  very 
remark'able  woman.  She  has  taught 
in  every  grade  of  school  work  from 
the  primary  to  the  University.  She 
was  five  years  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  For  many  years 
she  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  City  Schools.  Now  she  is  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Schools.  She  completed  her  Uni- 
versity course  after  she  was  fifty 
years  old. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1910. 


Number  1. 


Who  will  send  me  a  complete  list  of  the  native  North 
Carolina  trees  and  their  uses? 


How   about  Buehler's  Grammar?      It  has   no  place  in 
the  schools  below  the  sixth  grade. 


A  little  group  of  women  in  Wake  County  decided  to 
run  the  schools  three  weeks  longer.  They  decided,  then 
did  it. 


The  October  number  will  contain  a  full  report  of  the 
the  Superintendents'  Association  which  is  in  session 
at  Chapel  Hill  as  this  number  goes  into  the  mails. 


One  teacher  "reckons  that  about  one-fifth"  of  his  pu- 
pils entered  the  first  week.  It  is  both  safe  and  sane  to 
say  that  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  some  improve- 
ment. 


The  law  ought  to  be  amended  requiring  the  secretary 
of  the  district  to  sign  every  teacher's  voucher.  In  this 
way  he  can  keep  a  record  of  all  the  expenditures  of  his 
district. 


It  is  said  that  singing  is  a  good  cure  for  stuttering. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of  New  York,  calls  it  the  melody 
cure.  Another  reason  why  singing  should  be  taught  in 
the  school. 


-Mr.  Superintendent,  start  all  of  your  teachers  in  the 
Reading  Course.  The  old-time  examination  must  give 
way  for  a  progressive  course.  It  is  wrong  to  keep 
teachers  on  the  same  text-booTts.      It  hinders  progress. 


We  shall  establish  the  County  Agricultural  School. 
This  seems  to  be  certain.  Go  just  a  step  further  and 
make  this  school  a  County  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. It  will  cost  only  a  fraction  more;  and  then  the 
agricultural  life  of  the  county  can  be  reached.  This 
is  needed  more  than  anything  else. 


Kipling  says  that  only  women  understand  children 
thoroughly,  but  if  man  keep  very  quiet  and  humbles 
himself  properly,  and  refrains  from  talking  down  to  his 
superiors,  the  children  will  sometimes  be  good  to  him 
and   let  him  see  what  they  think  about  the  world. 


The  complaint  comes  now  that  the  public  schools  do 
not  prepare  pupils  well  for  the  State  High  Schools.  Be- 
loved, there  is  not  a  grade  above  the  first  grade  of  the 
city  schools  in  North  Carolina  that  does  not  complain 
about  the  work  below.  Put  this  under  the  head  of  hu- 
■iian  nature. 


Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission,  has  just  published  a  complete  history  of 
Canover's  statue  of  Washington.  It  is  an  interesting 
story  of  how  North  Carolina  secured  this  statue,  its 
destruction,  its  ruins,  and  how  the  secretary  secured  the 
original  plaster  model. 


It  would  be  a  good  piece  of  work  if  some  member  of 
the  Department  of  Education  in  Raleigh  would  make  a 
special  study  of  the  school  attendance  the  first  month  of 
school.  One-fourth  of  the  school  term  is  completed  be- 
fore half  the  students  enter  school.  This  is  my  hypoth- 
esis.     Prove  that  it  is  not  true! 


Superintendent  C.  W.  Massey  held  a  meeting  of  the 
District  Committeemen  on  August  2  0th  that  was  of  great 
value.  There  were  about  fifty  present,  and  they  told 
how  they  had  heretofore  tried  to  make  their  schools  a 
success  and  what  they  were  going  to  do  this  year.  Read 
an  account  of  this   meeting  published  elsewhere. 


I  heard  one  woman  conductor  say  this  summer  that 
woman's  work  in  the  betterment  of  school  conditions  has 
not  been  quite  successful.  Said  she;  "It  must  be  di- 
vided up  equally  between  the  women  and  the  men  and 
a  sort  of  laymen's  movement  started."  No!  It  is  use- 
less to  ask  me.  I  shall  not  give  her  name  away.  But 
isn't  she  right? 


Are  you  getting  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health?  Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  have 
them.  By  all  means  get  the  July  number.  These  bul- 
letins will  be  sent  free  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  upon 
request.  Write  to  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  for  the  July  number  and  ask  to  be  put  on 
the  regular  mailing  list. 


Teachers  and  school  officers  would  do  well  to  read 
carefully  "Recollections  of  My  School  Days"  appearing 
elsewhere.  There  are  defects  that  pupils  recognize  long 
afterward.  After  all,  are  these  not  the  serious  defects 
of  the  school?  There  are  virtues  that  go  on  increasing 
through  the  years.  The  good,  as  well  as  the  evil  that 
teachers,  do  live  after  them.  These  are  here  studied 
from  the  student's  standpoint. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PLATFORM 


Adopted   by   the  North   Carolina   Teachers'   Assembly   at 
Asheville,  June  17,   1910. 

We,  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly, hereby  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing Educational  Platform  and  recommend  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  principles  therein  expressed  into  the  Public 
School  Law  of  the  State: 

(1>  We  favor  the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  board 
composed  of  representative  educators  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  mattei's  per- 
taining to  the  educational  policy  and  administration  of 
the  State. 

(2)  We  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  opening  the 
way  for  the  gi'adual  inciease  of  the  school  term  in  every 
district  from  a  requirement  of  four  months  to  eight 
months. 

(3)  We  favor  a  uniform  system  of  selecting  County 
Hoards  of  Educaiton  and  County  Superintendents. 

(t)  We  favor  a  provision  for  voting  special  taxes  by 
counties. 

(5)  We  favor  a  imifomi  system  of  examination  and 
certification  of  all  teachers. 

(6)  We  favor  requiring  by  law  higher  professional 
(lualitications  for  the  office  of  County  Supeiintendent. 

(7)  AVe  favor  incorporating  the  county  farm  life  school 
in  the  present  system  of  State  High  Schools  according  to 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 


and  capacities  of  students  and  men  than  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College.  For  a  number  of  years  Presi- 
dent Few  has  received  wide  recognition  as  an  authority 
on  the  best  practice  in  college  administration. 

President  Few  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  South  At- 
lantic Quarterly,  a  magazine  published  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  an  influential  medium  for  the  discussion  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  educational  problems  of  the  South 
and  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Wil- 
mington who  is  a  great  admirer  of  this  magazine,  told 
the  editor  of  Xortli  Carolina  Education  that  President 
Few  used  the  purest  style  of  any  writer  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  in  the  South,  and  that  his  contributions  to 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  were  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish. 

The  fact  that  President  Few  has  thus  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  pe- 
culiar problems  of  Trinity  College,  gives  the  trustees, 
the  faculty,  the  alumni,  and  the  patrons  the  greatest 
contidence  in  his  capacity  to  conduct  wisely  the  affairs  of 
the  institution. 


PRESIDENT  W.  P.  FEW. 

Dr.  John  C.  Kilgo,  President  of  Trinity  College,  was 
in  May  elected  to  the  Bishopric  of  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist Church.  This  elevation  to  the  highest  church  service, 
for  which  he  is  so  ably  qualified,  made  it  necessary  for 
Dr.  Kilgo  to  resign  from  the  Presidency  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, which  institution  has  had  an  unparalleled  growth 
in  the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration. 

The  successor  to  Dr.  Kilgo,  William  Preston  Few,  was 
born  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  December  31,  1869. 
In  1SS9  President  Few  graduated  from  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
In  the  years  immediately  following  he  taught  at  Dar- 
lington, S.  C,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  in  Wofford  Col- 
lege Fitting  School,  and  was  for  one  year  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  English  in  Wofford  College.  He  then 
went  to  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1893,  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  1S96. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  he  came  to  Trinity  College  to  take 
charge  of  the  Department  of  English.  In  1902  the  Board 
of  Trustees  created  the  office  of  Dean,  and  elected  Dr. 
Few  to  this  new  position.  In  this  new  office  he  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  administration  of 
the  College — entrance  requirements,  athletics,  college 
standards,  courses  of  study,  growth  and  development  of 
students,  the  care  of  the  student  body,  the  needs  of  the 
different  departments,  etc.  So  thorough  was  the  Dean 
that  the  President  leaned  heavily  upon  him  and  had  un- 
limited confidence  in  his  ability.  Not  many  men  in 
North   Carolina    are   better  judges   of  motive,   character. 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


During  vacation  many  men  have  had  a  say  about  free 
text-books.  Some  have  ridiculed  the  idea;  some  have  lost 
their  temper  and  become  sarcastic;  some  have  even 
abused  its  advocates;  some  have  favored  it  from  the  po- 
litical stage  and  have  been  cheered;  and  it  is  all  about 
what?  Simply  this:  Superintendent  Harris,  of  Lenoir, 
has   tried   free  text-books   and   finds    (1)    that   it   works, 

(2)  that  the  patrons  are  convinced  of  its  economic  value, 

(3)  that  teachers  can  do  better  work,  and  (4)  that  con- 
sidering it  from  every  standpoint,  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  even  religious,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  every   other  school   should  not  adopt  it. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  J.  P.  Taylor,  writing  in  the  Twin 
City  Daily,  has  to  say: 

."Now,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  conceive  why  it  is 
any  more  paternal  or  less  democratic  to  furnish  school 
books  than  it  is  to  furnish  teachers  and  houses  and 
desks  and  blackboards.  I  can  conceive  that  it  is  very 
foolish  to  undertake  to  carry  out  a  policy  or  a  principle 
and  leave  out  a  most  important  factor  for  the  carrying 
out  of  that  principle.  The  public  has  decided  that 
schooling  shall  be  free.  It  has  decided  at  what  age  a 
child  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  schools.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  pupils  shall  be  taught  from  books,  and 
decided  what  books  shall  be  used  in  teaching.  It  has 
been  decided  that  it  will  select  teachers;  that  it  will 
furnish  houses  and  equipment,  but  stops  when  it  comes 
to  furnishing  books.  Can't  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
whole  scheme  fails  right  here?  Suppose  the  State  had 
said  the  public  will  furnish  houses,  equipment,  and 
books,  but  you  must  furnish  your  own  teachers!  Would 
that  be  free  schooling?  Not  much.  The  hooks  are  more 
necessary  than  the  teacher.  For  a  child  may  teach  it- 
self from  a  book  with  some  coaching.  How  any  one 
knowing  the  illiteracy  of  North  Carolina,  the  poverty  of 
the  mass  of  her  people — due  largely  to  illiteracy — can 
oppose  free  school  books,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
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Here  is  what  a  member  of  the  School  Board  at  Lenoir, 
X.  C,  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

•■  'It  saves  us  nearly  two  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  We  think  it  gives  us  two  hundred  more 
scholars.  It  costs  about  fifty  cents  a  scholar.  We  have 
very  little  trouble  with  the  children  destroying  the 
books.  In  fact,  the  books  are  in  much  better  shape  than 
when  parents  furnished  them.  The  children  seemed  to 
>hink  teacher  had  no  right  to  make  them  take  care  of 
their  books  when  their  parents  furnished  them.  They 
now  know  that  the  books  belong  to  the  school  and  must 
be  taken  care  of.  We  think  this  the  most  successful 
year  we  have  ever  had.' 

"One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring  nor  do  the 
schools  at  Lenoir  prove  anything  but  that  'free  schools' 
are  free  schools  at  Lenoir  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 

"I  hope  every  political  party  in  the  State  will  advo- 
cate free  school  books.  I  hope  every  church  and  every 
fraternal  order  will  advocate  free  school  books,  so  that 
our  public  schools  may  indeed  be  free,  and  our  little 
ones  delivered  from  the  thrall  of  ignorance  and  their 
parents  from  the  clutches  of  the  school  book  trust,  and 
soon,  that  the  State  will  print  for  her  people  their  books 
and  sell  them  at  cost." 


THE  POWER  TO  ADOPT  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

If  it  is  unconstitutional  now  to  take  the  power,  prvi- 
lege.  and  pleasure  of  adopting  school  books  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  how  could  the 
Legislature  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago  delegate  this  power, 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  the  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion? Was  that  unconstitutional?  Suppose  the  next 
Legislature  should  go  back  to  the  county  adoptions, 
would  it  be  unconstitutional?  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
question  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  this 
body  choses  to  delegate  this  power  to  County  Boards, 
or  to  a  committee  made  up  entirely  of  representative 
school  men,  or  even  to  a  joint  board  composed  of  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  Executive  Committees, 
or  to  a  board  composed  entirely  of  school  book  men,  or 
even  to  the  present  State  Board,  it  is  entirely  within 
jurisdiction.  Why  does  the  present  State  Board  adopt 
the  books?  Because  the  Legislature  took  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  County  Boards  and  gave  it  to  the 
State  Board.  What  the  Legislature  gives  it  can  take 
away. 

A  certain  Attorney-General  has  ruled  to  the  contrary. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  the  facts  in  the  case. 


MAKIXG   CHILDREN   VULGAR. 

There  is  one  graded  school  building  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous town  in  North  Carolina  that  has  written  all  over  the 
front  and  side  walls  that  face  two  streets,  words,  sen- 
tences, and  personal  insinuations  that  are  too  indecent 
for  any  decent  man  to  read.  No  self-respecting  man 
would  use  these  terms  in  company  with  even  coarse  men. 
They  stare  at  you  on  the  street.  They  slander  the 
teachers  by  appearing  in  company  with  their  rfanies. 
They  tell  a  tale  of  sensuality  that  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  vocal  cords  even  in  private.  But 
there  they  are,  vulgar  and  foul-mouthed,  speaking  to  in- 
nocent girls  and   timid  boys  a  language  that  would  con- 


demn the  speaker  in  public  to  a  felon's  cell.  Yet  the 
keeper  of  public  morals,  the  guardians  of  the  character 
of  the  young,  and  the  mighty  city  fathers,  pass  daily  this 
foul-mouthed  language  written  on  the  white  walls  of  the 
school  building  and  never  raise  a  protest. 

The  superintendent  who  permits  such  foul  language 
to  be  published  on  his  school  walls,  leaves  it  there  from 
day  to  day.  and  makes  little  effort  to  end  the  vulgar  prac- 
tice, or  to  erase  it  at  once,  is  an  incompetent  school  man, 
for  he  is  making  children  vulgar. 

A  teacher  should  at  least  keep  indecent  writing  from 
appearing  daily  to  his  boys  and  girls.  They  should  not 
be  the  first  words  to  greet  them  on  their  arrival  at 
school.  ' 


EDl'CATION.IiL  PROGRESS. 

In  the  ninth  annual  educational  edition  of  the  News 
and  Observer,  Hon.  .1.  Y.  .loyner  reviews  the  progress  of 
the  year: 

(1)  One  new  school-house  was  built  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  including  Sundays. 

(2)  Two  hundred  new  rural  libraries  were  established, 
costing  $6,000. 

(3)  Seventy-two  thousand  dollars  was  added  to  the 
Loan   Kund   for  building  school-houses. 

(4  1  The  number  of  local  tax  districts  have  been  in- 
creased to  1,0S0. 

(5)  School  population  increased  last  year  11,849;  en- 
rollment. 23,4S6;   average  attendance,  27,4S1. 

(6)  There  was  an  increase  of  2.5  days  in  the  average 
school  term. 

(7)  There  are  now  17.5  State-aided  high  schools  in  the 
State  located  in  ninety-three  counties. 

The  following  departments  have  been  added: 

(II    Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools. 

(2)  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Work  in  the  Public 
Schoola. 


FHOIMAS  JEFFERSON'S  .\DVICE  TO  HIS  D.\rGHTER. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  to  his  daughter  Martha,  age 
eleven,  who  was  in  school  in  Philadelphia,  advised  her 
as  follows :_ 

"With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  your  time,  the 
following  is  what  I  should  approve: 

"From  S  to  10,  practice  music. 

"From  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 

"From  1  to  2,  driiw  on  the  day  you  dance,  and  write  a 
letter  next  day. 

"From  3  to  4,  read  French. 

"From  4  to  5,  exercise  yourself  in  music. 

"From  5  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,  etc. 

"Inform  me  what  books  you  read,  what  times  you 
learn,  and  inclose  me  your  best  copy  of  every  lesson   in 

drawing Take  care  that  you  never  spell  a  word 

wrong.  Always  before  you  write  a  word  consider  how 
it  is  spelled,  and,  if  you  do  not  remember  it,  consult  a 
dictionary.  It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  spell 
well." 

This  is  an  interesting  program  in  view  of  the  clamor 
to-day  that  children  are  over-worked.  The  last  words 
in  regard  to  writing  should  be  emphasized  to-day:  "It 
produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  spell  well." 
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Impressions  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  Held  this  Summer 


During  this  summer  institutes  for  teachers  have  been 
held  in  about  sixty-five  counties.  They  have  differed 
somewhat  from  those  formerly  held  in  that  this  year  the 
teaching  of  primary  subjects  was  emphasized  and  the 
methods  of  doing  this  work  were  illustrated.  The  con- 
ductors have  made  the  work  of  the  institutes  as  nearly 
that  of  actual  school  as  could  be  done.  Lecturing  was 
dispensed  with  and  real  teaching  was  done.  The  per- 
sons attending  the  institutes  were  led  from  the  beginning 
to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  children  in  the  lower 
grades;  yea,  they  "thought  as  a  child,  and  spake  as  a 
child."  In  the  counties  in  which  many  years  had  passed 
since  the  holding  of  a  teachers'  institute,  the  teachers 
stood  aloof  somewhat  at  the  beginning,  seeming  to  won- 
der what  it  was  going  to  be.  These,  however,  become 
responsive  to  the  work  of  the  institute,  and  soon  were 
taking  part  in  it.  ■  In  other  coulities  in  which  institutes 
were  held  two  years  ago  the  teachers  were  generally  re- 
sponsive from  the  beginning. 

Interest  in   Drawing. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  work,  let  us  take  some  of  the 
subjects  taught.  In  drawing,  the  conductor  was  the 
teacher,  and  the  teachers  took  their  paper  and  penciles, 
became  pupils  and  actually  did  the  drawing.  Some  of 
the  best  work  was  done  by  teachers  of  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience who  have  been  trying  to  draw  only  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  As  a  general  thing,  there  has 
been  very  little  drawing  done  in  the  schools,  because  the 
teachers,  being  unable  to  draw  themselves,  were  afraid 
to  attempt  it.  In  ten  lessons  in  drawing  many  of  these 
teachers  began  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  teach  drawing. 
It  is  a  prediction  that  in  the  majority  of  the  schools 
taught  next  session  by  the  teachers  who  atended  the  in- 
stitutes there  will  be  drawing  taught  in  some  way.  Of 
course,  a  drawback  in  some  communities  exists  in  the 
opposition  of  parents  to  buying  the  drawing  books. 
Some  of  those  who  taught  drawing  last  year  told  how 
they  succeeded  in  getting  the  books  into  the  pupils' 
hands.  This  will  help  others  to  do  it.  When  a  child 
begins  to  make  nice  drawings,  opposition  to  books  van- 
ishes, and  the  neighbors  become  anxious  that  their  chil- 
dren may  do  as  well  and  buy  the  books  also. 

Work  in   Phonics. 

Phonics  has  been  used  by  some  teachers,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  in  many  counties  do  not  know  how 
to  proceed  with  anything  phonetic  before  beginning  to 
read,  and  as  a  means  for  reading.  The  teachers,  I  am 
glad  to  believe,  were,  in  most  cases,  anxious  to  be  taught 
phonics.  They  were  given  regular  phonetic  drills,  and. 
because  of  the  demand  for  it,  perhaps  more  time  was 
given  to  this  than  to  any  other  one  subject.  In  one  in- 
stitute, because  of  the  desire  of  teachers  for  instruction 
in  this  subject,  a  class  was  had  also  for  one  hour  before 
school  for  special  instruction  in  phonics.  The  teachers 
came  early  to  this  class  and  were  there  in  large  numbers. 
Where  phonics  was  well  taught,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  subject  on  the  program.  I  believe  that  this  is 
going  to  mean  almost  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  reading  during  the  next  session. 

Language  in  the  Schools,  as  a  Rule,  is  Vei-y  Poor. 

As  to  language  work,  it  was  a  frequent  saying:  "I 
have  never  had  a  language  lesson  in  my  life."  To  many 
it  came  like  a  stroke  of  lightning  out  of  the  clear  sky 
that   the  most  important   language   lesson  is,  in   reality. 


outside  of  a  grammar  book.  They  had  been  taught 
grammar  only,  and  could  analyze,  parse  and  give  defi- 
nitions in  whirlwind  order.  Those  of  experience,  not 
all,  had  been  confining  their  English  work  to  the  same 
old  order  of  things.  The  giving  of  regular  lessons  in 
copying,  dictation,  the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
stories,  and  the  using  of  knowledge  gained  in  agricul- 
tural experiments,  history,  geography,  etc.,  as  langugae 
lessons,  were  pleasant  revelations  to  them.  They  were, 
as  children,  given  regular  exercises  in  these  very  things. 

Right  here  it  is  well  to  say  that,  if  the  institutes  this 
summer  have  been  of  no  other  good,  they  have  served 
to  show  the  teachers  how  to  make  use  of  the  very  val- 
uable bulletins  issued  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Mr.  Editor,  you  would  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find  out  how  many  teachers  have  had  in  their  hands 
the  Course  of  Study  (Bulletin  VIII.).  and  yet  have  not 
made  it  serve  them,  A  teacher  just  cannot  do  the 
school  work  that  North  Carolina  needs  to  be  done  and 
not  be  understandingly  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
Bulletin  VIII. 

The  Five  Formal  Steps. 

Very  many  teachers,  too,  had  studied  during  the  past 
year  Hamilton's  Recitation,  and,  having  theoretically 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  Five  Formal  Steps,  yet  had 
no  idea  of  their  application  to  their  every-day  work.  This 
year  in  the  institutes  the  various  lessons  were  taught  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  really  see  the  application  of 
these  five  steps  in  the  recitation.  And  frequently,  when 
they  saw  this,  the  teachers  would  say:      "I  like  that." 

Many  teachers,  especially  the  young  ones  and  the  be- 
ginners, seemed  delighted  to  be  shown  that  reading 
could  be  made  something  more  than  "hearing  lessons." 
The  application  of  the  Five  Formal  Steps  to  the  reading 
lesson  made  the  work  appeal  to  them  more  strongly. 

Home  Geograpliy. 

Agriculture  and  home  geography  were  given  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  program.  It  was  quite  a  revelation 
to  many  teachers  that  there  was  actually  some  geography 
in  their  own  communities,  and  that  it  was  not  all  in 
other  States  and  in  other  countries.  I  believe  the  teach- 
ers will,  during  next  session,  frequently  speak  to  their 
'children  about  the  gifts  of  God  to  man  in  the  form  of 
soil,  forests,  game,  streams,  etc.,  and  what  man  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  use  these  things  economically  and  in- 
telligently and  beneficially.  The  teachers  were  shown 
how  to  draw  upon  the  things  of  the  community  for  sub- 
ject matter  to  teach  the  pupils. 

Piiniary  Arithmetic  Very  Poor. 

It  is  hard  to  teach  the  teachers  anythiug  progressive 
in  number  work.  Many  of  them  have  long  prided  them- 
selves on  being  able  to  "work  the  hardest  example"  in 
the  highest  arithmetic,  and  seem  disappointed,  if  the 
number  work  takes  a  different  direction  from  the  first 
road  to  hard  examples.  The  average  rural  teacher 
usually  knows  more  about  the  subject  of  arithmetic  than 
anything  else,  and  yet  knows  less  about  teaching  the 
primary  part  of  arithmetic.  It  is  harder  to  interest 
them  in  splints  or  pebbles  than  it  is  in  stocks  and  bonds. 
Notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  lessons  so  excellently 
prepared  by  Miss  Arrington  and  many  other  lessons  of 
similar  nature,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
lessons  were  usually  presented  well,  I  fear  that  less  real 
good  has  been  accomplished  in  number  work  than  in  any 
other  subjects.      I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  in  most 
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cases  much  of  that  given  In  the  institutes  under  the  head 
of  number  work  will  even  be  attempted  next  session  in 
the  schools.  I  trust  that  I  am  mistaken  in  this.  If  I 
am  not,  this  very  thing  will  be  an  excellent  theme  for 
discussing  in  our  next  conference  of  institute  conductors. 
It  is  going  to  take  many  times  ten  lessons  to  get  the  aver- 
age rural  teacher  to  the  point  of  seeing  "the  necessity 
for  concrete  presentation." 

Interest  in  North  Carolina  History. 

The  work  in  North  Carolina  history  will,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  a  more  general  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the 
schools.  It  is  properly  assigned  to  the  sixth  grade.  The 
teachers  recognize  its  place  in  the  course  of  study  and, 
after  the  work  of  the  institute,  will  prepare  their  daily 
lessons  better  themselves,  and,  therefore,  teach  them 
better. 

The  giving  of  a  few  lessons  in  Tennyson's  Idylls  of 
the  King  in  some  of  the  institutes  led  many  teachers  to 
see  the  proper  way  to  read  a  classic.  A  half-hour  each 
day  on  this  literature  was  well  spent. 

The  discussion  of  general  topics,  such  as  "What  to 
Do  the  First  Day  of  School,"  "The  Daily  Preparation  for 
Classes,"  "Discipline  in  School,"  "Plans  for  Getting  Pu- 
pils in  and  Out  of  the  School-House,"  "The  Making  of 
Reports,"  "How  to  Examine  Children  for  Defects  in 
Sight  or  Hearing,"  etc.,  were  of  untold  value,  especially 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 
Attendance  Not  Enforced. 

Mr.  Editor,  there  are  certain  problems  that  must  be 
met.  One  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  teachers  were  not 
in  attendance  at  the  institutes.  The  Public  School  Law 
of  North  Carolina,  being  a  part  of  Chapter  89,  Revisal 
of  1905,  a  samended  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1907 
and  1909,  in  Section  4167,  says:  "All  public  school 
teachers    of    any    county    in    which    such    institute    and 


school  is  conducted,  are  hereby  required  to  attend  the 
biennial  institute  and  school  shall  debar  any  teacher  so 
failing  to  attend  continuously  from  teaching  in  any  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
or  until  such  teacher  shall  have  attended,  according  to 
law,  some  county  institute  and  school,  as  herein  pro- 
vided for,  in  someo  ther  county."  If  the  County  Super- 
intendent enforces  this  law,  there  will  probably  be  too 
few  teachers  in  his  county.  If  he  does  not  enforce  it,  he 
violates  his  oath  of  office.  And  "there  you  are,"  as  Mr. 
Dooley  would  say. 

Another   Problem. 

Another  problem  exists  in  this  situation:  The  State 
Department  intends  that  "the  work  of  the  county  insti- 
tute will  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  duplication  and 
repetition  of  work  by  teachers  attending  from  year  to 
year."  In  other  words,  the  Department  would  make 
the  work  progressive.  Yet  the  large  majority  of  teach- 
ers attending  the  institutes  this  year  did  not  attend  the 
institute  two  years  ago.  In  one  of  the  larger  counties 
of  the  State,  in  which  two  years  ago  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  attended  the  institute,  there  were  this 
year  in  attendance  at  the  institute  of  those  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  only  twenty-six.  It  is  a  hard  proposition 
to  make  institute  work  progressive,  when  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  have  not  had  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious institute. 

That  the  work  this  summer  has  caused  many  teach- 
ers who  formerly  did  not  own  all,  or  any.  of  their  text- 
books to  get  them  is  a  certain  result.  That  a  more  in- 
telligent use  of  the  State's  educational  bulletins  has 
been  brought  about  is  also  true.  The  organizing  of 
reading  circles  greatly  accentuates  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Department  towards  real   teacher  training. 

B.  C.  B. 


Book  Reviews 


^lawvell,  .Johnston  &  Baruum's 
.Speaking    and    'Writing — Book    One. 

By  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  New  York; 
Emma  L.  Johnston,  Principal  of  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School  tor  Teach- 
ers, City  of  New  York,  and  Madalene 
D.  Barnum,  Teacher  of  English  in 
the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
Teachers.  Cloth,  16mo,  103  pages, 
with  illustrations.  Price,  20  cents. 
.American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

This  book  for  third-year  pupils  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
oral  expression,  consists  of  story- 
telling, dramatization,  games,  drills 
on  sound  formation,  and  the  study  of 
poems  and  pictures.  Through  these 
various  exercises,  which  are  present- 
ed to  the  children  as  a  sort  of  lin- 
guistic recreation,  are  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  many  desirable  habits  of 
speech — fluency  of  expression,  flexi- 
bility of  voice,  purity  of  tone,  cor- 
rectness of  pronunciation,  etc.  The 
second  part  is  composed  of  lessons  in 
both  and  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion, with  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
the    written    work,    the   exercises    in- 


cluding practice  in  sentence  forms, 
paragraph  construction,  and  the  com- 
position as  a  whole.  In  both  parts 
the  material  presented  for  study — 
such  as  stories,  pictures,  poems — has 
been  selected  with  the  idea  of  inter- 
esting the  children  and  in  this  way 
inspiring  them  to  spontaneous  ex- 
pression. 


American  Pnblic  Addresses. — Edit- 
ed by  .loseph  Villiers  Denney,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Cloth,  325  pages.  Scott,  Foresman 
&   Company,  Chicago. 

A  judicious  and  very  desirable  col- 
lection of  addresses  has  been  put  into 
this  book.  The  selections  illustrate 
the  development  of  American  ideals. 
Patrick  Henry,  Franklin,  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  furnish  the  selec- 
tions relating  to  the  formation  of  the 
government;  Webster  is  represented 
by  his  speech  on  Washington  and  by 
his  first  oration  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  The  conflict  of  secession 
is  seen  in  the  second  joint  debate  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  in 
Alexander  Hamilton's  address  before 
the  Georgia  convention.  The  ideals 
and  hopes  of  Lincoln  are  given  in  his 
first  and  second  inaugurals  and  last 
public  address.  Exposition  of  later 
ideals  is  found  in  one  selection  from 
Wendell    Phillips    (The   Scholar   in   a 


Republic),  one  from  Henry  Grady 
(The  New  South),  and  one  from 
.James  B.  Angell  (Patriotism  and 
International  Brotherhood).  Follow- 
ing the  text  are  luminous  notes  on 
the  speaker,  the  occasion,  the  audi- 
ence, the  argument,  and  so  on.  The 
introduction  of  34  pages  on  the  pub- 
lic address  is  a  fine  exposition  of  the 
subject  and  is  far  from  being  the 
least  valuable  feature  of  an  alto- 
gether engaging  and  useful  book  for 
the  student  of  American  history  and 
literature.  W.   P.   M. 


The     Mechanics     of    Writing.      By 

Edwin  C.  Woolley,  Ph.D.,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Cloth,  xxxi-|-396  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  D.  C.  Health  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. 

By  the  author  of  a  widely  used 
"Handbook  of  Composition,"  the 
"Mechanics  of  Writing"  is  an  invalu- 
able help  to  the  student  who  wishes 
to  learn  in  the  shortest  way  possible 
how  to  write  the  English  language 
correctly.  Not  concerning  itself,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  with  correct  speech 
or  with  the  rules  of  composition,  this 
little  book  treats  with  astonishing 
thoroughness  the  writing  of  the  lan- 
guage on  the  manuscript  page.  To 
men   whose  business   it  is   to  handle 
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manuscripts  for  the  printer.  It  is  con- 
tinually amazing  how  many  other- 
wise well  educated  persons  find 
themselves  unable  to  write  a  page  of 
Bnglisti  correctly.  The  ability  to 
make  a  neat  and  mechanically  cor- 
rect manuscript  is  among  the  good 
things  that  every  one  who  writes 
should  earnestly  covet,  and  we  Ivnow 
of  no  beter  book  than  this  for 
teaching  writers,  both  old  and  young, 
the  more  perfect  way.  It  is  just 
what  some  one  has  aptly  declared  it 
to  be:  a  first-aid  to  the  educationally 
crippled,  a  guide-post  to  the  doubt- 
ful, a  time-saver  to  the  busy,  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  everybody  except  the 
man  who  knows  it  all.     W.  F.  M. 


Selections  From  Southern  Oratoi's. 

Edited  by  Joseph  Moore  McConnell, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Economy,  Davidson 
College,  N.  C.  Macmillan's  Pocket 
Classics.  16  mo,  cloth,  351  pages. 
Price,  2  5  cents.  The  Macmillan 
Company,    New    York. 

In  this  latest  addition  to  a  noted 
series  of  school  and  college  classics 
now  numbering  nearly  150  volumes, 
are  thirty-four  selections  from  the 
speeches  of  as  many  Southern  ora- 
tors. The  editor  explains  that  the  se- 
lections are  "confined  chiefly  to  the 
field  of  political  oratory" — a  field  in 
which  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
except  North  Carolina,  are  well  rep- 
resented. From  North  Carolina, 
Vance's  "Scattered  Nation"  is  the 
only  selection.  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Georgia  are  each  repre- 
sented by  several  selections.  This 
little  book  is  useful  to  the  student 
of  Southern  history  and  literature 
in  four  respects:  (1)  It  gives  much 
in  the  way  of  real  political  history 
in  original  form;  (2)  it  gives  much 
in  the  way  of  both  history  and  ora- 
tory that  is  unfortunately  not  other- 
wise easy  of  access;  (3)  it  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  forming  acquaint- 
ance with  a  variety  of  graceful, 
strong,  and  fervent  oratorical  styles, 
and  (4)  it  gives  him  in  the  intro- 
ductory matter  and  notes,  needed 
helps  to  an  economical  and  adequate 
mastery  of  the  texts.         W.  F.  M. 


Southern  Prose  and  Poetry,  by  Ed- 
win Mims  and  Bruce  R.  Payne.  440 
pages.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

This  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  Part  I  embraces  stories  and 
romances.  The  selections  are  from 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  William  Gilmore 
Sims,  John  Esten  Cooke,  John  Pen- 
dleton Cooke,  John  James  Audubon, 
David  Crockett,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  George  Wash- 
ington Cable,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  Charles 
FJgbert  Craddock,  James  Lane  Allen, 
and  Ellen  Glascow.  Part  II  con- 
tains poems  classified  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Nature  Poems,  Trib- 
utes to  Southern  Heroes,  Narratives 
in  Verse,  Poems  of  Love,  and  Reflect- 


ive Poems.  The  selections  are  too 
many  to  reproduce  here,  but  it  is 
about  the  best  selection  of  Southern 
poems  to  be  found  in  one  volume. 
Part  III  contains  letters.  Three  from 
Thomas  Jefferson,  four  from  Robert 
E.  Lee,  two  from  Mrs.  Roger  Pryor, 
and  two  from  Sidney  Lanier.  Part 
IV  contains  Orations  and  Addresses. 
The  selections  are  from  Henry  Clary, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
Henry  Watterson,  Henry  W.  Grady, 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Benjamin  H. 
Hill,  and  Walter  H.   Page. 


Voice  Traininjs;  for  Scliool  Child- 
ren. Frank  R.  Rix,  Director  of  Music 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City.  77  pages.  The  A.  S.  Barnes 
Company,  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  sup- 
ply the  needful  directions  for  the 
teacher's  study  and  guidance.  It 
should  prove  helpful  to  teachers  in 
their  work  of  training  children  to 
sing. 


Captains  of  Industry.  James  Par- 
ton.  Selected  Sketches  with  Intro- 
duction and  Illustrations.  114  pages. 
Price  25  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  The  Riverside  Press,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

This  little  volume  contains  inter- 
esting stories  of  David  Maydole, 
Hammer-maker,  Elihu  Burritt,  Learn- 
ed Blacksmith;  Michael  Reynolds, 
Engine  Driver;  John  Harrison, 
Watch  Maker;  Chauncey  Jerome, 
Clock  Maker;  Henry  Bessemer,  Steel 
Maker;  Horace  Greeley,  Journalist; 
Peter  Cooper,  Philanthropist;  Chris- 
topher Ludwick,  Baker;  Ezra  Cor- 
nell, Mechanic;  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Merchant;  Alvan  Clark,  Telescope 
Maker. 


Primer  of  Sanitation — By  John  W. 
Ritchie.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  List 
price  50  cents;  mailing  price,  60 
cents.  World  Book  Company,  Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

This  book  has  been  adopted  for 
use  in  our  "Teachers'  Home  Study 
Course"  for  1910-11,  as  outlined  on 
pages  2  and  3  of  this  number.  It 
has  192  pages,  followed  by  a  glossary 
and  an  index.  It  deals  with  those 
practical  things  which  relate  to  public 
health;  and  a  careful  study  of  it  by 
our  teachers  will  result  in  great  good 
to  the  State.  Disease  germs  and  how 
they  get  into  the  body;  how  diph- 
theria, whooping  cough,  measles, 
malaria,  smallpox,  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid  fever  are  spread  and  how 
they  may  be  prevented;  disease 
germs  in  water  and  in  food;  the 
house  fly  and  the  mosquito;  disinfec- 
tion and  disinfectants;  unhygienic 
habits;  and  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  a  community — 
these  are  some  of  the  subjects  so  ef- 
fectively ilustrated  and  discussed. 


and  Mary  in  Virginia  and  J.  S.  Cald- 
well of  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers in  Tennessee.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
List  price  40  cents;  mailing  price  48 
cents.  World  Book  Company,  Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
teach  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  pupil 
what  he  himself  can  do  to  keep  his 
body  in  health — personal  hygiene. 
It  contains  179  pages  and  an  index. 
The  numerous  illustrations  ar«  ef- 
fective helps  to  the  text.  The  entire 
little  book  is  new  and  fresh,  being 
brought  up  to  date  of  July,  1910, 
and  will  open  a  world  of  new  ideas 
to  children  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come.  And  few  there  be  who  will 
fail  to  read  it — its  subject  matter, 
pictures,  clear  and  fluent  style,  and 
its  appeal  to  personal  interest  will 
make  its  study  an  enduring  pleas- 
ure. W.  F.  M. 


Hu.\ley's  Selected  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses. Edited  with  notes  and  an 
introduction  by  Philo  Melvyn  Buck, 
Jr.,  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis. 
Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics.  Cloth, 
16  mo.,  340  pages,  25  cents.  Pub- 
lished May,  1910.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Printed  in  clear  type  and  provided 
with  ample  notes,  this  is  among  the 
most  interesting  volumes  of  the  well 
known  "Pocket  Classics"  series.  A 
forty-page  introduction  by  the  editor 
on  Huxley  and  his  works,  with  prac- 
tical hints  for  the  student  of  his  es- 
says, is  followed  by  Huxley's  Autobi- 
ography and  seven  selected  essays, 
which  include  "A  Liberal  Education 
and  Where  to  Find  It,"  "A  Piece  of 
Chalk,"  "Educational  Value  of  the 
Natural  History  Sciences,"  and  "The 
Physical  Basis  of  Life."  The  more 
than  fifty  pages  of  notes  are  the  more 
valuable  because  of  the  quotations 
from  the  essayist's  letters  and  other 
writings,  which  throw  light  upon  the 
portions  here  selected  for  study. 


Primer  of  Hygiene. — By  John  W. 
Ritchie    of    tke    College    of   William 


The  Basket  Woman.  A  book  of  In- 
dian Tales  for  Children.  Mary  Aus- 
ten. 220  pages.  Price  60  cents. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  The  Riv- 
erside Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  volume  of  short  stories 
suitable  for  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grades.  The  volume  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  story — The  Basket 
Woman.  This  is  the  story  of  an  old 
Indian  woman  and  the  tale  she  told 
of  the  myths  and  legends  of  Indian 
life  and  animals.  There  follow  other 
stories:  The  Stream  that  Ran  Away, 
The  Coyote  Spirit  and  the  Weaving 
Woman — another  Indian  story.  The 
Cheerful  Glaicier,  The  Merry-Go- 
Round,  The  Christmas  Tree,  The  Fire 
Bringer — another  story  told  by  the 
Basket  Woman,  The  Crooked  Fir,  The 
Sugar  Pine,  The  Golden  Fortune,  The 
White-Barked  Pine,  The  First  Rabbit 
Drive,  and  Mahala  Joe.  School  child- 
ren will  find  these  stories  very  i8t?r^ 
esting. 
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AiouiKl  the  World.  Edited  ay 
Clarence  F.  Carroll.  Prepared  tor 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  by  Stella  \V. 
Carroll  Tolman.  Silver  Burdett  & 
Company.  New  York.  2  40  pages. 
Price.    IN   cents. 

In  the  first  three  books  of  this  se- 
ries, the  child  is  given  a  glimpse  into 
the  life,  customs,  and  industries  of 
separate  and  unrelated  countries. 
Book  four  treats  of  this  nation  and 
its  possessions,  while  book  five  deals 
with  other  great  coloniziug  nations. 


IvniiilitV  Kraiiiatic  Header  for 
(iraniiiiar  Grades.  By  llarietta 
Ivnight.  Cloth,  12mo,  267  pages, 
with  illustrations.  Price,  .50  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Cincinnati,    and    Chicago. 

This  book  contains  selections  from 
the  works  of  well-known  authors, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  colloquies 
and  scenes  from  plays.  The  various 
parts  are  to  be  assigned  to  different 
members  of  the  class,  and  read 
aloud  by  them,  thus  forming  an  ex- 
ercise in  expressive  reading.  The 
selections  are  taken  from  such  wide- 
ly different  sources  as  Les  Misera- 
bles,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  The  Gold  Bug,  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Stories,  Scott's 
Kenilworth,  William  Tell,  Julius 
Caesar,  John  Halifax,  Gentleman, 
and  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol. 
Every  story  has  its  moral  lesson, 
but  there  is  no  preaching.  The  grad- 
ing arrangement  of  matter  are  ex- 
cellent. The  illustrations  include 
representations  of  most  of  the  char- 
acters, and  aid  the  pupil  in  forming 
definite  mental  pictures.  Try  this 
book  for  throwing  life  and  expres- 
sion into  yonr  reading  class. 


The     Education     of     Women.      By 

Marion  Talbot.  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Published  by  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  2.5.5  pages.  Price, 
$1.37,  postpaid. 

This  author  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  educational  literature.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
to  discuss  education  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  the  influence  of  the 
economic   on   the  educational. 

Woman's  activities,  past  and  pres- 
ent are  contrasted.  Her  economic 
life  has  radically  changed.  Her  so- 
cial life  must  change  as  a  result. 
This  is  the  argument  in  Part  I.  Ed- 
ucational machinery  is  discussed  in 
Part  II.  Here  the  curriculum  of 
city  school  systems  and  certain  high- 
er institutions  are  set  forth.  Part 
III.  discusses  Collegiate  Education 
o£  Women. 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestions  for 
school  men.  Women's  relation  to 
the  economic  life  is  indeed  a  vital 
question  and  the  author  has  pre- 
sented   facts   in    an    interesting   way. 


-Marshville   High   School,   in   Union  do    even    better    this    year,    for    they 

County,  Mr.  W.  B.  Reid,  Principal,  is  are  a  large,  faithful  band  of  teachers 

soon  to  have  a  new  $10,000  building,  and  have  a  good  people  among  whom 

modern   and    well   equipped   in  every  to  labor, 

way.  — • 


.Miss  Mary  Shannon  Smith,  of  the 
chair  of  History  in  Meredith  College, 
sends  us  a  directory  of  the  summer 
session  students  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. North  Carolina  furnishes  a 
contingent  of  4S  summer  students 
out  of  a  total  of  2,629. 

The  school  building  for  the  W'ilkes- 
boro  High  School  has  been  practi- 
cally completed,  writes  Principal  E. 
G.  Suttlemyre  in  his  report.  About 
$600  was  raised  by  private  donations 
and  entertainments  to  pay  for  the  318 
opera  chairs  and  other  equipment. 
The  old  building  will  be  converted 
into  a  dormitory  for  boarding  stu- 
dents. 

In  a  note  to  the  High  School  Bul- 
letin, Principal  P.  E.  Shaw,  of 
Teachey's  High  School  in  Duplin 
County  writes  that  the  Betterment 
Association,  composed  of  the  people 
of  the  district,  bought  a  $2,000 
School  Farm,  a  team,  and  farming 
implements.  The  land  is  now  in  cul- 
tivation. The  principal,  now  employ- 
ed twelve  months  in  the  year,  lives 
on  the  farm  and  has  general  super- 
vision of  both  the  farm  and  school." 

Sending  an  initial  club  of  42  sub- 
.=cribers  with  the  promise  of  another 
club  after  his  teacher's  meeting  in 
September,  Superintendent  C.  C. 
Wright,  of  Wilkes,  writes:  "We  had 
a  splendid  institute  conducted  by  Mr. 
Avent,  assisted  by  Miss  Lunn.  There 
were  125  teachers  enrolled  and  be- 
fore the  instiuted  closed  we  had  124 
members  enrolled  in  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle.  The  work  is  open- 
ing up  nicely  and  promises  to  be  the 
best  year's  work  in  the  history  of 
the  county,  surpassing  even  the  rec- 
ord made  a  year  ago."  A  record  of 
124  teachers  out  of  125  joining  the 
Reading  Circle  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  and  the  county  that  shows 
up  with  a  larger  reading  circle  than 
this  one  in  Wilkes  will  have  to  get 
busy  and,  we  might  as  well  add,  will 
have  to  stay  busy. 


During  the  past  year,  writes  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Ranson  as  he  is  forward- 
ing a  list  of  32  subscribers,  the  white 
teachers  of  Nash  county,  by  means 
of  box  parties,  entertainments,  etc., 
have  succeeded  in  raising  $1,521.7  5, 
with  which  to  make  improvements 
about  the  school  houses  and  school 
grounds.  They  did  not  do  more  than 
was  expected  of  them,  and  they  will 


A  note  from  Superintendent  R.  H. 
Burns  says  that  the  Roxboro  schools 
will  open  September  12th.  The  fac- 
ulty is  the  same  as  last  year  except 
that  the  second  grade  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Mary  Trotter,  of 
Reidsville,  this  year.  Mr.  Burns  has 
just  sent  to  each  of  his  teachers  a 
stimulating  letter  about  the  work 
of  the  new  session  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  should  be  carried  on,  a  let- 
ter calculated  to  encourage  genuine 
co-operation   and    earnest   work. 


The  iieynoldsofti  Public  High 
School  was  until  recently  a  private 
school.  It  is  now  in  a  consolidated 
district,  seven  miles  long,  and  derives 
$1,000  from  local  tax.  The  school 
has  90  acres  of  land,  of  which  30 
are  cleared.  The  school  also  owns 
a  dormitory  with  16  rooms,  barns, 
stables,  and  so  on,  making  a  fine 
property  for  an  agricultura?  "iiigh 
school.  The  four  teachers  last  year 
taught  130  pupils,  of  whom  30  were 
in  the  high  school.  The  principal 
was  Mrs.  T.  W.  Costen,  wife  of  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  Costen,  of  Gates 
County. 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Wright  has 
issued  his  annual  report  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Wilkes  County,  and  it 
is  an  intensely  interesting  record  of 
a  year's  progress.  It  contains  a  list 
of  the  teachers  who  belong  to  the 
County  Association,  of  the  members 
of  the  teachers'  reading  circle,  and  of 
the  109  who  take  North  Carolina 
Kducation.  There  is  also  a  list  of 
the  3.S  members  of  the  Boys'  Corn 
Club.  These  items  are  given  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  statistics.  "Per- 
haps," says  Mr.  Wright,  "the  great- 
est achievement  of  the  year  is  the 
fact  that  the  illiteracy  of  the  county 
was  reduced  from  six  per  cent  to 
four  per  cent." 

SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGAR- 
TEN  SUPPLIES 

Art  and  Handwork  Materials  and  Teacher's 
Aids.  Our  catalogue  will  appeal  to  you  for  its 
coirpleteneBS  and  many  un'que  featurea.  Send 
for  it. 

GARDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

169  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


ST.  MARY'S 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

FOUNDED  1842 

FULL  COLLEGE  COURSE,  with  Preparatorv 
Department  Excllent  advantagres  in  Mus'C,  Art, 
Elocution  and  Business,  Three  new  buildings. 
Address, 

REV.   GEORGE  W.  LAY,    RECTOR. 
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A  Faithful  Coloietl  Teacher. 

Messrs.  Editors:  The  work  of  the 
white  teachers  of  Nash  County  has 
been  commended  often,  and  these 
teachers  deserve  the  highest  praise; 
but  in  this  note  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  a  very  faithful  colored  teacher, 
Amanda  Battle,  and  the  good  she 
has  done. 

Amanda  Battle  has  taught  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Wilson  and  Nash 
counties.  In  Wilson  County  she 
raised  money  with  which  to  secure 
a  library  for  her  school,  and  she  has 
done  the  same  thing  in  Nash  County. 
During  the  past  two  school  terms  she 
has  raised  a  little  more  than  $3  9 
among  the  patrons  of  her  school.  The 
school  house  has  shades  at  the  win- 
dows, pictures  on  the  walls,  a  nice 
case  for  the  books,  and  a  teacher's 
chair  and  desk.  The  day  the  coun- 
ty superintendent  visited  the  school 
he  found  the  yard  clean  and  the 
school  room  as  neat  and  tidy  as  any 
school  room  he  ever  saw.  He  was  in 
a  hurry  and  had  decided  not  to  stop, 
but  Amanda  insisted  that  he  come 
in.  She  was  proud  of  her  school  and 
her  school  room,  and  she  had  every 
right  to  be.  She  has  been  the  leader, 
a  pioneer  in  good  works,  among  the 
colored  teachers  of  Nash  County,  in 
making  improvements;  and  other 
teachers  say  they  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample   of    Amanda    Battle — a    faith- 


ful, loyal  humble  colored  woman, 
who  is  proving  worth  while  to  the 
members  of  her  race  and  to  the 
neighborhood  in  which  she  lives.  She 
is  well  worthy  of  this  word  of  praise. 
ROBERT  E.  RANSON. 
Nashville,  N.   C. 


.\  Live  .Association  in  Henderson 
County. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  Henderson  County 
was  held  here  to-day,  nearly  all  the 
schools  being  represented,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  a  large  number  of 
school  committeemen,  together  with 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  be- 
ing present. 

As  a  part  of  the  program  addresses 
were  delivered  by  .ludge  C.  M.  Pace, 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Henderson 
County  for  the  past  forty-two  years, 
and  by  Professor  D.  L.  Ellis,  State 
Institute  Conductor. 

A  round  table  business  meeting 
closed  the  session  of  the  Association. 

Teachers  have  arranged  to  begin 
the  study  of  "How  to  Study"  and 
Hamilton's  "The  Recitation,"  as  a 
part  of  their  course  of  professional 
reading  for  the  year. 

Next  month  will  be  Sanitary  Day; 
and  Superintendent  Shitle  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  members  of  the 
County  Medical  Society  to  be  present 
and    talk   to   the   teachers    on    school 


hygiene,  and  examination  of  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  students,  etc. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  edu- 
cation throughout  the  county  by  all 
classes,  and  local  tax  will  be  voted  in 
a  large  number  of  districts  this  year. 

W.   S.   SHITLE, 
County  Superintendent. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C,  July  23, 
1910. 

If  you  want  books  to  make  your 
school  a  success,  buy  any  or  all  of 
the  following: 

How  to  Manage  a  School 10c. 

100  Hints  on  the  Recitation.  .  .    10c. 
Morning    Exercises     for     Public 

Schools    1.5c. 

.\rt  of  Securing  Attention 15c. 

How  to  Keep  Order    i5c. 

Introductory    Guide    to    Nature 

Study    20c. 

Stocks  and  Bonds  Made  Easy.  .    50c. 

These  are  paper  bound  books, 
each  of  which  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  or  the  entire  collec- 
tion by  mail  postpaid  for  only  $1.00. 
Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS ! 

"How  to  Teacti  and  Study  English  Grammar  SucHssrully" 
The  sensation  among  teachers  everywhere. 
It  13  Free  for  the  asking.  Don't  miss  it  ! 
H  H.  Henderaon,  Publisher.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


The 
Ixoyal     i  ypewriter 


Teachers  who  are  in  need  of  a 
typewriter  will  find  it  greatly 
to  their  interest  to  drop  us  a 
card  and  get  the  facts  and  prices 
on  this  machine. 

N«t  sold  through  the  trust 
"  pool."  You  get  full  value 
for  your  money. 

Remember  you  do  not  have 
to  wait  ten  days  to  get  your 
school  orders  filled  from  us. 


Alfred  Williams   &   Co., 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


You  Influence  The 
Life  of  Your  Pupil 

Dotojly  in  the  daily  work  of  the  school,  but  your  se- 
lection o!  his  studies  is  an  important  factor  in  his  char- 
a;ter  development. 

THE  WISE  TEACHER 

wijl  see  that  every  North  Carolina  child  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  or  to  read 

HILL'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE'S  HISTORY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Written  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  President  of  the  A.  &  M.  College 
at  Raleigh 

It  is  being  taught  in  grades  as  lovr  as  the  fifth,  and  as 
high  as  the  tenth,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
and  everywhere  with  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  State  adopted  text  book  on  the  subject  of 
North  Carolina  History,  substantially  bound,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  withal  the  most  attractive  book  on 
the  State  list. 

At  all  book  stores  or  book  depositories,  or  direct  from 
the  publishers 

Stone  &  Barringer  Co.,  Publishers 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Write  for  price  list  of  our  North  Carolina  publications  in 
th '.  popular  Tar  Heel  Library. 
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North  Carolina  Teachers  at  Ashe- 
ville. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  met  in  Asheville  with 
an  attendance  of  about  600.  Supt. 
R.  J.  Tighe,  of  the  city  schools,  at 
the  opening  meeting,  gave  the  teach- 
ers a  cordial  welcome.  His  w-ords 
were  verified  by  the  good  people  of 
.\sheville,  for  the  teachers  were  wel- 
comed, and  they  had  a  good  time. 

Probably  the  best  school  man  to 
address  the  teachers  from  a  purely 
professional  standpoint  was  Profess- 
or Frank  M.  McMurry  of  New  York. 
This  was  his  second  visit  to  North 
Carolina  within  less  than  a  year. 

President  Robert  H.  Wright  of  tTie 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
before  the  teachers  of  the  State.  He 
spoke  on  "The  Trained  Teacher." 

Superintendent  C.  L.  Coon  gave  a 
detailed  history  of  educational  prog- 
ress and  urged  the  teachers  to  pre- 
serve historical  data  as  to  school 
progress. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  President  of  the 
Assembly,  in  his  address,  reviewed 
the  ferment  of  years  gone  by  and 
the  clash  of  the  present.  "After 
the  ferment,  what?"  The  leaders 
are  not  united.  What  will  it  be 
when  they  are  united? 

Superintendent  R.  J.  Tighe  made 
his  annual  report  on  teachers'  salar- 
ies. The  salaries  are  too  low.  Two 
methods  were  offered  for  i^aisingi 
them:  (1)  Raise  the  professional 
standard,  make  it  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult to  enter  the  profession,  and  (2) 
increase  the  length  of  the  school 
term. 

Professor  Horace  Williams,  of  the 
University,  delivered  a  strong  ad- 
dress. A  man  of  his  wisdom  should 
appear  oftener  in  the  councils  of  the 
teachers. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Menomonie, 
Wisconsin,  is  a  great  apostle  of  in- 
dustrialism, and  the  culture  value  of 
utilitarian  subjects.  He  is  president 
of  the  State  Industrial  Institute. 
This  is  his  second  visit  to  North  Car- 
olina within  a  year. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe  delivered  a 
good  address  on  "Need  of  Adopting 
Education  to  Rural  Life."  He  spoke 
without  manuscript. 

The  departments  of  Child  Study 
primary  teachers,  Woman's  Better- 
ment Association,  high  school  teach- 
ers and  superintendents,  all  had  their 
meetings. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  give  an  out- 
line of  this  meeting  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  pub- 
lished proceedings,  which  can  be  se- 
cured later  from  Secretary  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  of  Raleigh.  Every  teacher 
whether  attending  the  Assembly  or 
not  should  have  a  copy  of  these  ad- 
dresses. It  contains  the  best  In- 
formation  on  school  admlnistratioH, 


methods,  theories,  etc.,  to  be  found. 
The    platform,    or    declaration    of 
principles,  adopted  appear  elsewhere. 
The  ofHcers  elected  are  as  follows: 
President     Charles     L.     Coon,     of 
Wilson;  Vice  President,  E.  C.  Brooks 
Trinity  College;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer,   R.    D.    W.    Connor,    Raleigh; 
Member     of     Executive     Committee, 
Miss  JIary   O.   Graham,   of  the  State 


Normal,  and  Supt.  F.  P.  Hall,  of 
Gaston. 

Orations,      Lectures,      Debates, 
Essays,   Etc. 

written  t  ■■  order.  Manuscripts  revi^e'i 
and  reconstructed  Outlines  furnished. 
Particulars  for  stamp. 

P.    A.    MILLER, 
Box  218.  Freelandville,         -        -        -         Indiana. 


THE  NATION'S  HEALTH 


-IS- 


THE  NATION'S  WEALTH 

The  subject  commanding  first  place  in  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  press  today  is  right  living. 

The  Gulick  Hygiene  Series 

brings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  school  and  the  home  the  simple,  vital  truths  of 
personal  and  public  health. 

Teachers,  superintendents,  parents,  physicians,  professors,  and  city  ofE- 
cials  have  endorsed  the  series  as  an  effective  means  of  developing  boys  and 
girls  into  efl&cient  citizens. 

Five  Book  Series 

Book     I.     Good  Health,     .     40c.  Book  III.     Town  and  City,     .     500. 

Book   H.     Emergencies,     .     40c.  Book  IV.     The  Body  at  Work,  50c. 

Book  V.     Control  of  Body  and  Mind,    .    see. 

Two  Book  Series 

Good  Health 40c.         The  Body  and  Its  Dtfenses,     .     65c. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers 

Rerpesented  in  North  Carolina  by  P.  E.  SEAGLE,  Box  461,    Raleigh,  N.  C. 


PHONICS  IN   READING 

By  Miss  M.  W.  Haliburton 

Supervisor  Primary  Work,  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va. 

This  is  a  manual  for  tbe  use  of  teachers.  ^It  enables  the 
teacher  to  master  Phonics  without  aid  from  other  sources.  Tfft 
shows  how  to  apply  Phonics  in  teaching  reading,  without  the 
objectional  feature  of  diacritical  markings.  Cloth.  133  pages. 
Price  40  cents. 

DRILL    BOOK 

Contains  lists  of  words  which  a  child  should  learn  to  sound  and  pronounce 
at  sight  in  the  first  three  grades.     Cloth.     64  pages.     Price  iS  cents. 

SET  OF  PHONIC  CARDS 

Contains  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  basic  key-words  to  be  taught 
in  preparing  the  pupil  to  use  the  Drill  Book  intelligently.     Price  40  cents. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  ::  Richmond,  Va. 
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A    Committeemen's    Meeting. 

On  August  20,  Supt.  Massey,  of 
Durham  County,  called  togetlier  the 
committeemen  of  the  county.  This 
was  the  second  annual  session.  The 
officers  of  this  Association  are  Mr. 
W.  H.  Williins,  President,  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Lee,  Secretary. 

Superintendent  Massey  was  called 
out  and  rehearsed  frankly  the  duties 
of  the  committeemen.  He  read  the 
law  governing  the  district  organiza- 
tion and  employing  teachers,  nature 
of  expenditures  and  kindred  matters. 
He  urged  them  to  uphold  the  teach- 
ers, make  their  lot  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible and  keep  down  criticism,  there- 
by making  the  schools  this  year  the 
best  in  the  county's  history. 

He  spoke  especially  of  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  local  tax  dis- 
tricts and  the  sentiment  of  the  meet- 
ing was  with  him.  He  showed  that 
there  is  no  single  way  in  which  the 
growth  of  the  educational  ideal  has 
been  shown  quite  so  well  as  in  the 
local  tax  elections.  The  county  is 
becoming  fairly  freckled  with  schools 
aided  by  these  elections  and  each 
proposition  submitted  to  the  voters 
recently  has  been  accepted  with  un- 
deniably strong  sentiment. 

"Are  the  Committeemen  Keeping 
a  Record  of  the  District  Business?" 
Supt.  Massey  asked.  This  question 
brought  out  a  great  deal  of  comment. 
One  difficulty  standing  in  the  way  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
does  not  have  to  sign  the  vouchers. 
The  law  requires  only  two  signatures 
and  frequently  the  Secretary  never 
knows  when  a  voucher  has  been 
paid. 

The  chairman  called  individually 
upon  the  committeemen  to  show  what 
each  is  doing  himself  to  inspire  the 
schools.  All  made  brief  addresses  in 
which  the  part  that  each  has  played 
in  this  work  was  given.  One  of  the 
.  best  items  was  a  story  told  by  Mr. 
Wilkins.  He  said  that  one  week 
prior  to  this  meeting  about  2  5 
citizens  of  the  Glenn  school  met  at 
the  school  house  with  wagons,  plows, 
hoes,  shovels  and  other  tools  and 
put  the  grounds  in  readiness  for 
the  re-opening  this  fall.  One  of  the 
other  committeemen  remarked  that 
this  lead  would  be  followed  in  sev- 
eral other  districts. 

At  the  close  of  the  reports  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege department  of  education,  was 
presented  by  Supt.  Massey  and  spoke 
on  "How   to  Tell   the  Difference  Be- 

If  you  are  preparing  for  an  exami- 
nation and  want  a  better  certificate, 
buy  any  or  all  of  the  following: 
Common    School    Branches    in 

Nutshell    $    .50 

The  County  Examiner 1.00 

Brown's  Question   Book    i.oo 

Each  book  by  mail  postpaid  for 
price  named.  All  three  for  only 
$2.00.  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Kentucky. 


tween   a   Good    Teacher   and    a    Poor 
Teacher." 

He  took  up  the  difference  between 
hearing  lessons  and  real  teaching 
and  the  effect  of  each  upon  the  child. 
He  said  that  one  great  reason  why 
so  many  of  the  children  drop  out  of 
the  schools  is  that  they  are  never 
touched  at  all  by  the  teachers.     The 


work  becomes  a  mere  formal  grind 
of  asking  questions  and  receiving  the 
answers.  A  good  teacher  will  touch 
the  soul  of  a  child  and  wake  it  up. 
After  the  address  of  Professor 
Brooks  the  committeemen  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  at  some  interval  during 
the  school  year,  the  date  unmention- 
ed. 


A  Short  Business  Course  For  Public  Schools. 
The  Science  of  Accounts  Made  Clear  and  Simple 
Endorsed  by  Business  Men  and  School  Boards. 

Used  in  Seventh  Grade  and  Hij^li  Schools.    One  lesson   per  week  during  the  school  term.     Will 
impart  information  of  great  value  to  every  student  and  will  aid  the  90  who  need  all  the  training 
that  the  public  school  can  give,  to  compete  with  the  1'.'  who  hope  to  enter  coLege.    Over  7,000 
copies  of  Allen's  works  on  Bookkeeping  and  Business  have  been  sold. 
Graded  School  Edition  GScta.     High  School  il.OO.     Address 

GEORGE    ALLEINJ,    Raleigh,  N.  C 
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A  Necessity  to  Effective  School  Work. 

WEBSTER^S 

NEW    INTERNATIONAL. 

DICTIONARY 
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AN  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  CREATION. 

NEW  VVOED   IS   FOUND  — fg/oo,    monoplane, 
beliani      What  does  it  mean?    How  pronovmced  ? 
Origin  ?    Spelling  ?    The  new  work  gives  the  cor- 
rect   final  answers.     Over  400,000  Words  and 
Phrases  defined. 
SYNONYM  IS  NEEDED.    The  New  Interna- 
tional sug:gests  just  the  word 'you  s«ek.   The 
fullest  and  most  careful  treatment  of  syno- 
nyms in  English. 
YOU  LONG  FOR  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  for 
lull  information  on  a  subject.     The  New 

Interna'.ional  provides  this  also. 

CONVENIENCE     MEANS     TIME 

GAINED.     The  new  page  .arrangement 

will  save    many   hours  each  term.    A 

"Stroke  of  Genius." 

EDITOR  IN  CHIEF,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

6000  Illustrations  that  define.     2700  Pages. 

SUCCESSFUL  TEACHERS  should  procure  at 

once  "This  most  remarkable  siiigle  volume  ever 

published."     It  cost  nearly  half  a  mUlion   dollars. 

^VBITE    for    Specimen    Pages.      If  you    are   a  teacher  ask  for 
booklet  "Use  of  the  Dictionary."    FREE. 


G.  &C.  MERRIAMCO.,  PUBLISHERS,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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THESE  TEXT-BOOKS bHOULD  INTEREST  YOU 
JUST   PUBLISHED 

AN  INVALUABLE  NEW  BOOK  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

Number  by  Development 

A  METHOD  OF  NUMBER  INSTRUCTION 

By  JOHN  C.  GRAY,  A.  M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

The  author  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  the  teaching  of  number  by 
development,  and  many  years  of  experiment  and  study  have  enabled  him  to 
prepare  this  working  outline,  which  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  teacher. 

"It  is  simple,  logical,  practical,  and  furni'ihes  better  mathematical  train- 
ing than  any  scheme  of  work  I  have  ever  known" — Clarence  A.  Brodeur, 
Principal  of  the  Westf  eld  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School. 

Fully  Illustrated.         12mo.    244  pages.        Cloth,  $1.00. 
NO  FREE  COPIES.     Single  copies  will  be  sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  90  cents. 

Endor-sed  b.v  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for  Use  in  the  Schools 

THE  STORY    OF    THE    OLD    NORTH    STATE 

By  R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Histotical  Commission. 

A  Story  of  such  Leading  Events  and  Characterf,  as  come  within  the  Un- 
f'erstandirg  of  Children,  that  have  Contributed  to  the  Making  of  North 
Carolina,     Illustrated.     i2mo.     Clolh,  35  cents,  net. 

LIPPINCOTT'S 

New   Gazetteer    and    Biographical    Dictionary    are    Indispensable   to   Every 

School  Library. 


PUBLISHERS 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


New  Geographies. 

By  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  F.  G.  S.  A  ,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  at  Cornell 
University  and  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


First  Book $0.65 

Part  I .40 

Part  II .50 


Second  Book $1.10 

Parti .65 

Part  II .65 


The  old  series  of  Geographies  by  these  authors  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  old  style  of  school  geographies.  The  new  series,  while  retaining  all 
the  excellent  and  original  features  of  the  old  books,  marks  a  distinct  advance 
in  geography  teaching.  In  short,  the  new  books  are  based  on  the  unique  and 
thoroughly  tested  Tarr  and  McMurry  plan,  but  they  have  been  rewritten, 
brought  down  to  date,  enriched  with  a  great  quantity  of  new  material,  and  sup. 
plied  with  new  maps  and  many  new  illustration?,  thus  forming,  practically,  a 
new  series. 

Preston-Stevens  Arithmetics 

By  DeForest  A.  Prefton,  Principal  Public  School  No.  164,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  Edward  L.  Stevens,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York  City. 


Elementary  Arithmetic 

(for   ufe   in    the   Third,    Fourth    and 
Fifth  Years. ) 


Standard  Arithmetic 

(for  use  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years.) 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Boston 


64-66  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

Cfaicagr.  Atlanta. 


San  Francisco. 


When     writing    advertisers,     pleaso  mention   this  paper. 
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— A  Change  for  the  Better 


T[  We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  it  will  be  coasidered  a  crime  rather  than  a  misfortune  to  hi  ill. 

K  No  longer  do  the  scientist  and  the  doctor  limit  their  efforts  tj  airing  us  of  sickness  ;  Ihey  show  us  how  we 
may  keep  well  by  observing  a  few  simple  precautions. 

U  As  a  result,  the  death  rate  has  largely  decreased  in  the  last  few  years,  and  most  grown  people  know  how  to 
avoid  such  preventable  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever. 

I  The  children  of  to-day  are  the  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  and  if  they  are  properly  taught  the  rules  of 
health,  the  next  generation  will  see  even  less  sickness  than  this  one. 

t  Would  you  not  prefer  to  use  in  your  classes  textbooks  oa  Physiology  which  teach  your  pupils  how  disease  ii 
caused,  and  how  it  may  be  prevented? 

1  S  ch  books  are  those  of  Davisoa's  Health  Series,  in  either  three  book? ;  Elementary  Human  Body  and 
Heath  (40  cents),  Intermediate  {50  cents),  and  Advanced  (80  cents);  or  two  books  ;  Health  Lessons,  Book  I  (35  cents) 
and  Bojk  II  (60  cents  ) 

I  They  emphasize  through  the  entire  course  that  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  is  good  health,  and 
they  show  the  boys  and  girls  how  they  may  guard  their  own  health  and  the  health  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 

I  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  books,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  about  them. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 

GLOBES    -    MAPS    -    CHARTS    -    APPARATUS 
ERASERS  -  CRAYON  -  INKWELLS  -  INK  -  ETC. 

Whatever  your  requirements,  we  can  supply  them.  We  save  you  money, 
because  we  manufacture  and  buy  in  large  quantities  We  save  you 
tivie,  because  we  carry  large  stocks  and  can  ship  promptly.  Ever}  thing 
we  handle  is  of  dependable  quality.  There  is  an  advantage  in  being 
able  to  purchase  all  your  supplies  from  one  house.  It  minimizes  trans- 
portation charges  and  simplifies  your  ordering. 

BLAnKRHARn^  olmsted   artificial    plate  for  the  RIArKRnARnC 

DLHblVDUHnUa   newschoolorremodeledrooms.lti.themodern   OLAUIVDUMKUi 

blackboard.  Made,  installed  and  guaranteed  only  by  U3.  Samples  and  Prices  on  re- 
QUfSt.  ACME  PLATE  is  paiticularly  suitable  for  the  smaller  schools.  Can  be  setup 
by  any  practical  peraon.     Head  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

This  Catalogue  is  Yours  for  the 

asVing.      It  will  save  you  money 

and  inpure  satirfaction.  ^^^^X 


School  Furniture 


Our  line  of  Bchool  furniture  is  the  finest  aud  most 
universal.  By  tinest  is  meant  not  highest  priced, 
but  most  dependable  Stationary  De&ke.  Adjust- 
able Deskp.Drawius  and  Commercial  Desks,  Deeks 
for  Crippled  Children,  etc..  and  Assembly  Chairs- 
When  you  write,  address  DEFT.  M- 


Hmerican  Seating  Comjjany 


CHIC.\GO,  ILL. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


21.5  Wabash  Ave., 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

104-5  Piedmont  Bldg., 


CJmsted  Artificial  ft/'^/e  pavfs  one- 
third  the  cost  of  Natural  Slate,  em- 
bodies all  the  advantaftea  of  Nt»tur  i 
Slate,  beirg  coroprsed  of  grnund  s'ate 
and  steel  tilings.  Is  noisf  bss  and  seam- 
less.   Special  Booklet  Sent  or  Request. 


Everything  in  School  FurnUure. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Schorl  Furoi- 
tare  send  for  our  new  Sp«cialLCata_ 
lo)?ie  It  will  prove  inval  uab!e  to  you. 
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The  Reason  Why 

About  five  years  ago  we  lost  one  of  our  good  customers 
because  he  had  cheaper  prices  quoted  him  by  a  dealer  who 
guaranteed  the  very  best  grade  of  goods. 

The  Result 

Some  time  ago  this  one-time  customer  came  back  to  us 
with  an  order;  he  acknowledged  that  his  cheaper  priced 
goods  had  proven  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Within  5  years  about 
one-fourth  of  the  desks  have  been  broken  and  are  out  of  use. 

The  Dealer? 

Gone  out  of  business.  Impossible  to  get  parts  to  re- 
place the  breakage,  and  entire  desks  a  total  loss. 

From  Experience 

This  customer  has  learned  what  a  great  many  others  are   | 
now  learning :  that  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  the  cheapest  grade 
furniture  from  unknown  or  unreliable  dealers. 

Our  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  prices  as  low  as  can  be  had  on  equal  grade 
goods.    We  guarantee  everything  we  ship  to  be  satisfactory. 

When  you  need  anything  let  us  ship  you  reliable  goods 
at  reliable  prices,  and  all  will  be  satisfied. 

The  volume  of  our  1909  business  was  25  per  cent  greater 
than  1908,  and  for  first  six  months  of  1910,  more  than 
double  that  of  the  first  six  months  of  any  year  during  the 
history  of  our  business.  Why?  Quality,  Pi  ice  and  Service. 


CHAS.  J.  PARKER,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies 
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GOLDENROD 


spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year, 
And  summer  is  the  noontide  bright; 

The  autumn  is  the  evening  clear 

That  conies  before  the  winter's  night. 

And  in  the  evening,  everywhere 
Along  the  roadside,  up  and  down, 

I  see  the  golden  torches  flare 

Like  lighted  street  lamps  in  the  town. 

I  think  the  butterfly  and  bee. 

From  distant  meadows  coming  back, 

Are  quite  contented  when  they  see 

These  lamps  along  the  homeward  track. 

But  those  who  stay  too  late  get  lost; 

For  when  the  darkness  falls  about, 
Down  every  lighted  street  the  Frost 

Will  go  and  put  the  torches  out! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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B.   R.   Lacy,  Treasurer. 
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.T.  Y.  Joyner,  Secretary,  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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*Ditd  (^eptemb  r  26.  ly*0.     B.  F.  Di.\on.  Jr  .  appuinted  September  :'^,  as 
successor  pro  tern. 


Note  that  the  Governor  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  not  a  school  teacher.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Indiana  has  been  for  yenrs  a  le.iding  teacher 
and   educaiional  leader. 

Ten  teachers,  one  lawyer! 

Which  kind  of  Board  \voiild  likely  have  the  Heces.s.ir5-    i;iofessioual    knowledge   to    select   te\t-book.s,    tlic 
(liana  kind  of  the  Xoith  Caioliua  kind? 


Note  that  the  State  Superintendent  is  the  only  school 
man  on  the  Board.  The  other  members  of  the  Board 
are  divided  among  the  professions  as  follows;  Lawyers, 
i  0:   farmers,  1;  doctors,  1;  railroad  engineers,  1. 

One  teacher  and  six  not  teachers! 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  RECOMMEND  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 


At  the  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation at  Hendersonville  last  year,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  the  management  of  North 
Carolina  Education  in  enlarging  its  circulation  and  in- 
creasing its  usefulness  among  the  teachers.  This  com- 
mittee made  a  gratifying  report  at  the  Chapel  Hill  meet- 
ing last  month,  from  which  we  wish  to  give  our  readers 
the  suhjoined  interesting  extracts: 

The   Most    Serviceable   Features. 

In  point  of  service,  the  special  features  that  have 
been  of  mo.-ft  help  to  the  teachers  are  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Coarse,  the  School-room  Helps,  and  studies  on 
the  administrative  side  of  school  work. 

We  believe  that  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course  should 
be  fuller  and  that  this  course  should  take  the  place  of 
the  teachers'  examination;  and  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers should  depend  upon  the  completion  of  the  Reading 
Course. 

.-\11  Teachers  Should  Take  Reading  Course. 

This  would  increase  the  circulation  of  Education  to 
the  point  where  we  would  no  longer  be  in  danger  of 
financial  loss;  for  through  its  columns  all  the  teachers 
of  the  State  can  be  reached  and  the  Reading  Course  can 
be  fully  outlined. 

How  Superintendents  Have  Responded. 

We  proposed  last  year  that  the  counties  of  the  State 
secure  at  least  GO  per  cent  of  the  teachers  as  subscribers; 
while  not  all  have  done  this,  still  a  very  large  number 
have  secured  this  per  cent  and  more.  Many  who  did 
not  secure  this  per  cent  of  all,  did  secure  it  of  the  white 
teachers.  \\*e  appreciate  greatly  the  efforts  made  by 
the  superintendents,  and  believe  that  by  prsenting  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  to  their  Associations  that  prac- 


tically all  of  tlie   white  teacliers  will  eater  it  and  become 
subscribers. 

The  Future  of  Education. 
During  the  summer  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  County  Superintendents  urg- 
ing them  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  'he 
teachers,  and  from  the  interest  already  manifested,  this 
year,  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  record  of  last 
year. 

AVe  believe  the  future  of  North  Carolina  Education 
depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  growth  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle,  and  the  success  of  the  Circle- must  depend 
largely  upon  the  circulation  of  Education. 

Recognize  Its  Absolute  Necessity.  ■ 
We  endorse  most  heartily  the  cause  and  attitude  of 
Education  toward  all  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  and  we  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
this  State  organ  in  our  work.  We  recommend  that  the 
superintendents  who  pledged  60  per  cent  last  year  be 
urged  to  go  forward  until  not  only  60  per  cent  but  100 
per  cent  of  their  teachers  are  subscribers. 

(Signed   by)  W.    H.    RAGSDALE, 

C.  W.   MASSEY, 
C.   C.   WRIGHT, 
A.  C.  REYNOLDS, 
F.   P.   HALL, 

Committee. 


SEND   US   YOVi;   SEPTEM15ER    NFMBERS. 

If  you  have  a  duplicate  copy  or  any  surplus  copies 
of  September  Education  in  good  condition,  please  send 
them  to  the  publisher's  office  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.  Our  sup- 
ply of  that  number  is  exhausted,  and  still  we  have  calls 
for  it.  By  sending  hack  your  surplus  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tember number  you  will  not  only  oblige  us,  but  you  will 
likewise  show  a  favor  to  the  new  subscriber  who  wishes 
to  begin   with  that  issue. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGEAPHY  OF  A  SCHOOL  BOY--A  STORY  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST 

Editorial  Note. — This  is  the  second  article  in  the  series  of  ■•Recollections  of  My  School  Days."  The  first 
appeared  under  this  head  in  the  September  number.  Here  teachers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  com- 
ing up  of  sickly  and  backward  boys. 


Formalism    and    Memoi-y   Work. 

As  I  remember  it,  my  early  training  was  simply  so 
much  memory  work;  every  child  received  the  same  train- 
ing; we  were  regarded  as  a  group  of  human  beings  all 
striving  towards  the  same  end — what  end  I  know  not; 
we  were  regarded  as  individuals;  all  the  subject  matter 
was  imposed  from  without;  no  regard  was  had  for  our 
own  wishes  and  tastes  in  the  matter.  I  had  so  much  to 
do  each' day,  and  I  was  expected  to  do  it  as  promptly 
and  as  accurately  as  my  fellow  class-mate,  who  may  have 
had  far  greater  ability  than  1.  Let  us  review  some  of 
the  work. 

Each  day  a  reading  lesson  was  assigned.  As  a  rule  I 
had  from  two  to  four  reading  recitations  every  day.  I 
was  only  required  to  stand  up  and  call  off  the  words  in 
the  order  given  in  the  book,  not  being  taught  even  to  let 
my  voice  fall  at  a  period.  I  am  positive  that  my  teacher 
never  told  us  a  story  of  any  kind  per.taining  to  a  lesson 
or  otherwise.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  cold-blooded  for- 
malism from  one  day  to  another.  The  teacher  never  car- 
ried us  out  of  the  school-room  to  show  us  objects,  nor 
did  she  allow  us  to  go  even  beyond  the  text-book. 

The  same  is  as  true  of  spelling.  I  had  a  spelling  book, 
in  which  a  lesson  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  words  was 
assigned  each  day.  I  simply  had  to  memorize  those  words 
not  knowing  what  any  of  them  meant.  We  never  had  a 
review  or  an  examination  in  those  days.  We  just  lived 
from  day  to  day,  memorizing  and  forgetting,  memorizing 
and  forgetting,  memorizing  and  forgetting.  Nothing  was 
done  to  help  me  retain  what  I  had  memorized,  not  even 
a  spelling  match  nor  anything  of  the  kind.  No  interest 
whatever  was  manifested  in  my  own  intellectual  devel- 
opment. I  had  a  book;  I  was  to  memorize  it,  and  was 
left  to  my  fate.  Later  on  I  studied  the  dictionary.  In 
this  I  had  to  memorize  column  after  column  in  a  purely 
mechanical   way. 

In  the  study  of  geography  the  memorizing  feature 
still  prevailed.  I  memorized  the  lesson,  recited  it,  and 
that's  the  summary  of  the  situation.  I  memorized  a 
bunch  of  names  applied  to  rivers,  lakes,  islands,  peninsu- 
lars, and  they  called  this  geography.  I  memorized  the 
great  seaport  towns  without  knowing  their  relation  to 
one  another;  I  memorized  the  capital  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  simply  because  I  had  it  to  do.  IMy  study  of 
geography  did  not  extend  even  to  the  school-yard.  My 
teacher — if  I  may  call  her  one — never  carried  us  to  a 
stream  to  illustrate  an  island,  a  lake,  a  peninsular,  or  a 
harbor. 

Arithmetic  was  the  same  way.  I  just  couldn't  learn 
anything  at  school.  I  felt  like  the  teacher  was  set  away 
out  of  my  reach,  and  I  felt  like  a  tiny  Lilliputian  beside 
her.  In  a  cold,  reserved  manner  she  would  ask  a  ques- 
tion and  I'd  shiver  like  a  leaf  because  I  was  scared  to 
death.  She  would  never  take  us  on  her  lap  and  have  us 
count  pins  or  chalk,  as  I've  seen  teachers  do  since  those 
days.  What  we  did,  we  did  ourselves;  what  we  learned, 
w^e  learned  in  spite  of  her.  We  took  our  book  and  mem- 
orized the  stuff  at  school,  but  fortunately  I  managed  to 
have  arithmetic  taught  me  at  home.  I  learned  to  add, 
subtract,  divide  and  multiply  out  of  the  text-book.  All 
this  was  pure  memory  work  and  no  regard  was  had  for 
my  ability  or  inability  to  learn  it.  I  was  only  considered 
a  dull  fellow  if  I  didn't  come  up  to  the  standard. 


English  grammar  was  not  unlike  the  others  mention- 
ed. I  had  to  memorize  a  whole  group  of  rules,  parts  of 
speech  and  other  essentials.  I  was  not  taught  to  apply 
the  things  I  learned  to  my  daily  speech.  For  example,  I 
was  never  corrected  by  a  teacher  for  using  such  expres- 
sions as  "wliere's  it  at?"  or  "I  haven't  saw  it,"  and  the 
like. 

Mortally   Hated    Latin. 

It  is  indeed  a  difficult  task  to  say  just  what  subjects 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  my  iife  and  activities, 
or  why  I  like  some  subjects  better  than  others.  I  stu- 
died Latin  for  eighteen  months  without  any  results.  I 
got  started  wrong.  My  teacher,  a  man  this  time,  knew 
his  subject,  but  he  couldn't  teach  it;  he  had  no  inven- 
tiveness; he  was  too  impractical.  I  mortally  hated  La- 
tin with  all  the  powers  of  bitterness.  He  fooled  along 
with  me  and  I  fooled  along  with  Latin  for  eighteen 
months.  One  day  we  had  a  lesson  in  the  verb  and  I 
didn't  know  a  present  infinitive  from  a  second  preiphras- 
tic.  He  grabbed  my  ear  with  one  hand  and  a  switch 
with  the  other,  and  further  comment  is  not  necessary. 
Driven  on  partly  through  fear  and  partly  through  hu- 
miliation, I  went  to  work  anew  and  learned  Latin  like 
a  man.  Since  that  day  I've  always  liked  Latin  and  to- 
day I  like  it  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  studied 
at  all.  A  man  who  knows  a  subject  invariably  likes  that 
subject  After  I  went  to  the  preparatory  school  all  my 
subjects  were  interesting  without  an  exception.  I  still 
held  Latin  as  my  favorite,  but  the  environment,  the 
method  of  presentation  and  everything,  was  so  entirely 
different  that  my  whole  course  was  interesting  to  me. 

While  attending  the  school  at  home  no  regard  what- 
ever was  had  for  my  capacity.  For  instance,  I  began 
geometry  and  elementary  algebra  at  the  same  time.  I 
learned  albebra,  but  never  did  learn  geometry.  I  final- 
ly had  to  drop  it  and  was  accounted  a  dull  and  worthless 
fellow  for  doing  it.  When  I  went  to  the  preparatory 
school,  I  was  in  advanced  algebra.  Then  I  took  up 
geometry  and  learned  it.  I  liked  it,  because  I  had  the 
capacity  to  learn  It. 

The   School    Chanijed   His    Purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  of  the  school  has  played 
in  my  own  development.  I  can't  place  my  finger  on  any 
specific  things.  All  that  I  do  know  is,  that  I  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  count.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  school, — 
i.  e.,  the  training  in  the  preparatory  school, — changed 
ray  purpose  to  a  very  great  extent.  Up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  my  greatest  ambition  was  to  be  able  to 
make  a  plow  and  handle  a  young  mule  like  my  father, 
and  I  only  regretted  that  I  was  not  "left-handed"  like 
him.  'Tis  true,  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  some  preparatory 
school,  but  that,  I  thought,  was  an  impossibility;  and 
believing  it  to  be  so,  I  was  content  to  stop  my  educa- 
tion. 

By  mutual  agreement,  father  and  I  set  about  to  make 
me  an  expert  blacksmith.  I  had  been  an  eager  looker- 
on  in  the  shop  from  infancy  and  was,  therefore,  ver.v 
apt.  The  whole  thing  came  almost  natural  to  me,  and 
1  was  happy.  Eventually  my  conduct  and  associations 
became  such  that  my  father  sent  me  to  the  preparatory 
believing  it  to  be  so,  I  was  content  to  stop  my  education. 
(Continued  on  Page  5.) 
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A  STORY  OF  COTTON:  ITS  HISTORY  BEFORE  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA 


By    E.    C.    Brooks. 


Have  you  ever  thought  much  about  the  clothes  we 
wear,  where  they  come  from?  Do  you  know  that  what 
we  wear  to-day  is  very  unlike  the  clothes  of  our  ances- 
tors a  hundred  years  ago?  Do  men  of  to-day  wear  clothes 
like  George  Washington?  We  can  examine  a  picture  of 
Washington — look  at  the  coat,  the  trousers,  the  shirt, 
the  stockings,  the  hat.  How  different  to-day!  If  we 
compare  George  Washington's  with  Christopher  Colum- 
bus' dress  we  will  see  a  difference  also.  Our  clothes 
are  made  chiefly  of  cotton;  and  if  we  should,  through 
some  great  calamity,  lose  all  the  clothes  and  dress-goods 
made  partly  or  entirely  of  cotton,  the  most  of  us  would 
have  nothing  left  except  our  shoes.  We  would  be  com- 
pelled to  stay  in  our  rooms  until  skins  of  animals  could 
be  tanned  before  we  could  come  in  public  dressed  from 
head  to  foot. 

Yet  it  has  not  been  many  hundred  years  since  our  an- 
cestors used  no  cotton  at  all.  When  George  Washing- 
ton was  a  boy  there  were  only  a  few  cotton  patches  in 
America.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  clothes 
were  made  chiefly  of  wool,  flax,  silk,  and  leather.  The 
woolen  goods  had  some  cotton  mixed  with  it,  but  there 
was  very  little  cotton  raised  in  America  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  If  we  go  back  a  few  more  hundred 
years  to  the  time  of  Columbus  there  was  still  less  cotton 
used.  It  could  hardly  be  found  at  all  amoug  the  poorer 
European  people,  for  none  but  the  rich  could  have  it  in 
abundance. 

There  was  a  time  about  the  birth  of  Christ  and  al  ittle 
earlier  when  our  ancestors,  living  in  Northern  Europe, 
long  before  America  was  ever  thought  of,  wore  skins  or 
rough  goods  made  of  grass  or  wool.  They  were  hardly 
civilized  then,  and  cotton,  silk  and  flax  were  almost 
iiiikiiOttTi  to  them. 

The  Evolution  of  Clothes. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  use  of  clothing  is  a 
sign  of  civilization;  for  man  is  the  only  animal  who  pro- 
vides himself  with  artificial  clothing.  The  lower  animals 
are  born  with  their  clothes  ready-made.  The  dog  has 
his  thick  coat  of  hair;  the  birds,  a  beautiful  suit  of 
feathers;  fishes  have  their  silvery  scales;  man  alone  has 
to  make  his  clothes.  At  first  he  used  leaves  and  bark 
to  cover  him  from  the  weather.  There  are  to-day  many 
tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world  who  dress  in  this 
manner  and  go  more  or  less  naked.  It  was  some  time 
before  they  learned  that  they  could  spin  the  wool  or 
the  grass  and  inner  bark  of  trees  into  cloth.  They 
probably  first  learned  to  make  wool  into  cloth.  As  man 
rose  higher  in  his  intelligence  he  had  more  regard  for 
the  body  and  sought  many  ways  to  onament  it.  Clothes 
were  used  first,  in  all  probability,  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses.     Then  they  became  a  necessity. 

The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  clothes  increased 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  industry  of  producing  it  like- 
wise increased. 

The  European  people  were  slow  in  gaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  of  making  clothes.  While  they  were 
still  dressing  in  skins  or  coarse  cloth  made  from  grass 
or  wool,  there  were  people  living  in  Asia  that  were  much 
more  advanced  and  knew  how  to  make  many  clothes  of 
beautiful  colors. 

Where  Cotton  First  Grew.        i 

If  you  will  take  your  map  of  Asia  and  trace  the  Eu- 
phrates River  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  short  distance  up 


the  river  you  will  come  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Babylon.  In  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  575 
B.  C,  it  was  the  most  celebrated  city  in  the  world.  All 
the  trade  of  unknown  India  and  China  going  westward 
flowed  through  her  streets.  Silk  and  cotton  goods  were 
brought  in  by  traders.  But  where  did  these  beautiful 
and  costly  goods  come  from?  The  Babyloniaas  did  not 
know.  Traders  said  they  secured  them  from  other 
traders  who  came  from  an  unknown  country  to  the  east- 
ward, and  these  bought  them  from  still  other  traders 
much  farther  eastward.  Without  caring  much  where 
this  peculiar  kind  of  "wool"  came  from,  as  they  first 
called  cotton,  the  Babylonians  bought  large  quantities 
of  it.  They  established  factories  and  spun  and  made 
many  grades  of  cloth.  But  we  are  to  understand  that 
these  factories  were  in  no  wise  like  the  large  factories 
of  to-day.  The  cotton  was  spun  by  hand  on  the  spining 
wheel  that  resembled  very  much  the  spinning  wheel  of 
our  grandmother;  and  the  cloth  was  woven  by  hand  like- 
wise. They  learned  the  art  of  dyeing;  aad  the  mag- 
nificently colored  cotton  goods  of  Babylon  became  fa- 
mous. For  many  years,  as  long  as  Babyloii  flourished 
as  a  commercial  centre,  her  cotton  goods  were  in  great 
demand  in  every  port  of  the  civiliEed  world. 

How  long  the  Babylonians  had  been  buying  this  cotton 
from  trading  vessels  and  caravans,  and  making  it  into 
beautifully  colored  cloth,  we  are  unable  to  say;  but  cer- 
tainly for  many,  many  years.  The  Phoenicans,  Egyptians 
and  Hebrews,  and  the  people  living  near  the  Mediter- 
ran  Coast  purchased  these  goods  from  Babylon.  One 
Hebrew  prophet  exclaims:  "Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
Edom   with  garments  dyed  red  from   Bozrah?" 

But  where  did  this  fine  "wool"  come  from  that  could 
be  made  into  such  beautiful  garments? 

As  trade  increased  travelers  pushed  farther  and  farth- 
er eastward.  Beyond  Assyria  and  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  beyond  the  desert  sands  of 
Persia  across  the  Indus  and  over  into  the  mysterious 
land  of  Brahma,  in  India,  they  went,  seeking  these  beau- 
tiful goods;  and  lo!  there  they  saw  a  strange  thing — 
growing  all  around  them  were  "trees,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  wool  exceeding  in  beauty  and  goodness  that  of  any 
sheep."  This  was  our  cotton  plant  with  the  bolls  open 
ready  to  be  picked.  Here,  then,  was  the  original  home 
of  cotton,  and  for  a  long  time  India  was  the  centre  of 
the  cotton-growing  industry. 

Cotton  Industry  Increases. 

If  you  will  look  at  your  map  agaia  you  will  see  that 
India  and  China  are  near  together.  The  Chinese  were 
great  manufacturers.  Their  silk  goods  were  already  fa- 
mous, and  when  they  learned  of  the  "fleece  from  trees" 
the.T  planted  it  in  their  gardens  and  sang  of  it  in  their 
poems. 

Traders  brought  cotton  from  India  around  the  coast 
of  Arabia  and  introduced  it  into  Egypt  where  it  is  grown 
in  large  quantities  to-day.  The  nations  still  use  the  old 
wooden  plow  drawn  by  two  camels  and  cultivate  it  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

All  this  occurred  many  years  before  Christ  was  born; 
and  while  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians 
were  learning  the  value  of  cotton,  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  were  still  dressing  in 
skins  or  coarse  goods  made  of  wool  or  grass. 

Commerce  is  a  great  civilizer.  Our  ancestors  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  very  backward.      Soon  they  became  inter- 
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ested  in  the  trade  of  the  East.  All  the  beautifully  col- 
ored good^  of  India  and  Arabia  found  a  way  into  Eu- 
rope, and  before  many  centuries  had  passed  Europe  was 
dependent  for  her  luxuries  upon  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
Arabia  and  Persia,  India  and  the  Spice  Islands,  China 
and  Japan. 

Europe  had  at  last  learned  to  wear  the  beautifully 
colored  clothes  made  of  cotton.  The  old  trade  routes 
of  Asia  were  extended  now  into  Europe.  Travelers  fol- 
lowed the  old  Roman  roads  which  Roman  soldiers  had 
followed  across  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Persia. 
These  were  ancient  routes  when  Alexander  conquered 
the  world.  They  were  old  when  Babylon  contended  with 
Nineveh  for  commercial  supremacy.  They  were  old  even 
when  Solomon  built  his  temple  and  when  Moses  led 
Israel  out  of  Egypt;  for  you  remembered  that  the  jealous 
brothers  of  little  Joseph,  when  they  were  considering 
what  to  do  with  him,  "lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked; 
and  behold,  a  traveling  company  of  Ishmaelites  came 
from  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery  and  balm 
and  myrrh  going  to  carry  it  down  into  Egj-pt." 

About  a  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  this 
trade  between  Europe  and  India  had  become  enormous. 
We  read  that  precious  stones  and  fabrics,  dyes  and  per- 
fumes, drugs  and  spices,  gums  and  valuable  woods  reach- 
ed Europe  by  many  and  devious  and  obscure  routes. 
Among  the  fabrics  were  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Value  of  This   Trade   to  Euroi>e. 

Venice  and  Genoa  now  rivaled  the  ancient  city  of 
Babylon;  and  all  Xorthern  Europe  now  received  the  flue 
cotton  clothes  which  had  improved  in  beauty  as  the  cen- 
turies passed.  The  finest  muslins  were  brought  from 
the  East.  Some  qualities  were  so  fine  that  you  could 
scarcely  feel  them  in  your  hand,  and  it  is  said:  "When 
spread  on  the  grass  and  covered  with  dew  they  became 
invisible.  '  Much  of  these  goods  were  made  in  Calicut, 
in  India,  hence  the  name  of  our  most  common  fabric — 
calico. 

Venice  and  Genoa  sent  merchants  into  China  and  In- 
dia. Morco  Polo  was  one  of  these.  Another  was  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  who  wrote  a  marvelous  story  about  the 
cotton  plant.  He  described  it  "as  a  vegetable  plant," 
and  said  that  it  was  "a  little  beast  which  grew  as  the 
fruit  of  a  plant."  It  was  so  valuable  that  attempts  were 
made  to  cultivate  it  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  but  with  very  little  success. 

All  the  leading  merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa  re- 
ceived their  goods  hy  Constantinople  or  Northern  Egypt. 
The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  at  this  time  were  called  Sara- 
cens, who  soon  captured  Asia  Minor  and  later  Constanti- 
nople. They  were  great  traders,  and  they  stopped  the 
European  merchants  from  trading  with  India,  China  and 
the  other  Eastern  countries;  for  they  were  enemies  of 
the  Europeans  and  were  constantly  at  war  with  them. 
This  eventually  caused  the  ruin  of  the  merchants  of 
Venice  and  Genoa.  How  then  was  Europe  to  get  these 
valuable  and  costly  goods  that  kings  and  queens  had  be- 
come accustomed  to?  They  had  tried  to  raise  the  cotton 
but  had  not  succeeded.     They  must  reach  India. 

How   Cotton   Influenced   tlie   IMsoovery   of   America. 

This  distress  had  come  to  Europe  when  Columbus  was 
a  little  boy.  WTien  he  became  a  man  he  was  determined 
to  find  another  way  to  the  East,  that  they  might  avoid 
the  Saracens.  You  remember  how  he  secured  the  neces- 
sary aid,  fitted  out  his  vessel  and  sailed  westward,  for  he 
had  declared  that  he  would  reach  India  by  sailing  in  this 
direction.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  he  discovered  Amer- 
ica. He  thought  he  had  discovered  a  new  route  to  India, 
and  he  thus  named  the  land.  No  wonder  that  all  Eu- 
rope hailed  his  return  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations. 


for  he  had  discovered  a  new  route  and  had  seen  cotton 
growing  wild  and  the  native  wearing  cotton  clothes. 

We  know  to-day  that  it  was  not  India  but  the  islands 
he  discovered  are  called  the  West  Indies.  It  was  a  nat- 
ural mistake  to  make,  however. 

Those  who  followed  Columbus  found  cotton  growing 
on  the  island  of  West  Indies.  Cortez,  who  made  a  great 
conquest  of  Mexico,  found  the  natives  highly  skillful  in 
weaving  and  spinning  cotton.  The  Montezumas  pre- 
sented him  with  curtains,  coverlets,  and  robes  of  cotton, 
many  of  which  were  fine  as  silk.  He  carried  away  an 
abundance  of  cotton  cloth,  much  of  which  was  very  fine. 

Here  was  cotton  growing  in  many  places,  and  as  tall 
as  trees  in  a  few  places.  Pizarro,  who  conquered  Peru, 
found  cotton  growing,  but  it  was  of  a  brownish  color. 
They  knew  much  about  its  cultivation  and  many  uses. 
Their  mummies  which  had  been  l)uried  for  ages  were 
wrapped   in  cotton  cloth. 

It  was  found  as  far  north  as  the  present  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  as  far  South  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  Brazil. 

The  Mexicans  understood  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  they 
had  "exquisite  cotton  fabrics  dyed  in  various  colors." 
How  long  cotton  had  been  cultivated  in  these  countries 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  probable  that  its  uses  here 
are  as  old  as  its  production  in  India;  and  that  while  the 
Babylonians  were  making  clothes  of  beautiful  colors, 
these  exquisite  cotton  fabrics  were  made  and  woven  by 
the   Mexicans. 

No  wonder  that  Europeans  believed  that  Columbus  and 
his  followers  had  found  India. 


ArTOBIOGR.\PHi'   OF   A   SCHOOL    BOY. 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
school.  I  had  become  thoroughly  adjusted  to  the  rough, 
careless  life  of  the  shop  and  the  old  desire  to  pursue  my 
education  further  had  almost  died  out.  I  left  home  in  a 
kind  of  half-hearted  spirit.  However,  I  collected  myself 
again,  soon  adjusted  myself  to  my  surroundings,  and  set 
about  my  work   in   dead  earnest. 

Education  Made  Him  See  and  Understand. 

While  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  growth  from  day  to 
day,  still  I  can  detect  a  world  of  difference  between  my- 
self four  years  ago  and  myself  to-day.  Things  appealed 
to  me  then  which  do  not  appeal  to  me  now.  My  train- 
ing in  the  meantime  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  read 
Cicero,  Virgil,  or  Lucretius  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure  and  understanding.  When  I  put  a  tire  on  a 
buggy  wheel  I  used  to  allow  a  half-inch  for  shrinkage, 
because  father  did  it  that  way;  now  I  know  why  he  did 
it.  I  used  to  put  borax  on  a  plow-point  without  knowing 
why;  now  I  know  why.  Is  this  growth?  It  must  be. 
Then  I  was  in  a  little  world  of  my  own,  whose  boun- 
daries were  the  walls  of  a  blacksmith  shop.  To-day  I 
am  in  a  great  living,  moving,  intellectual  world  which 
belongs  to  every  man.  I  see  and  hear  and  feel  things 
that  used  to  be  hidden  from  my  vision.  I  see  and  un- 
derdstand  things  that  I  never  knew  were  in  existence 
ten  years  ago.  This  must  be  growth.  If  not,  what  else 
is  it?  I  believe  that  I  am  a  stronger  man  for  having  gone 
to  college,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  gained  lots 
of  entirely  new  ideas  of  things  and  have  unlearned  things 
that  I  had  learned  wrong,  and  have  learned  them  right 
again. 

Near  the  end  of  my  preparatory  school  course,  I  got 
the  idea  that  I  would  like  to  have  a  school  of  my  own 
like  the  one  I  was  attending.  This  was  my  one  definite 
purpose  when  I  entered  college.  And  although  It  has 
been  shaken  almost  to  pieces  at  times,  it  is  still  my  pur- 
pose. Whether  I  have  got  the  essentials  to  carry  out 
my  plans  remains  to  be  seen.     That  is  my  purpose. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  SESSION :  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  THE  THEME 

Editorial  Report  by  E.  C.  BroolvS. 


Once  a  year  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State 
come  together  to  discuss  administration  and  professional 
progress.  The  last  session  held  August  30th.  to  Septem- 
ber 2nd  at  Chapel  Hill  was  interesting  from  first  to  last. 
But  how  times  have  changed,  and  issues  with  them  I  I 
have  just  been  comparing  the  program  of  six  years  ago 
and  my  recollection  of  that  meeting  with  the  one  just 
closed.  Then  the  Course  of  Study  was  the  main  topic. 
I  made  the  first  draft  of  the  course  which  was  completed 
by  Supt.  C.  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson.  We  were  both  asked  to 
be  present  to  defend  it;  and  it  was  a  live  meeting.  But 
now — both  the  deed  and  the  day  are  ancient  history. 
Then  consolidation,  local  taxation,  building  school  houses 
and  the  betterment  of  school  grounds  were  leading  is- 
sues, and  superintendents  told  how  they  were  progress- 
ing along  these  lines;  and  when  Superintendent  Brogden 
referred  to  the  small  expensive  districts,  it  called  up 
memories  of  years  ago.  But  these  were  the  five  topics 
discussed  six  years  ago:  Course  of  Study  for  Rural 
Schools,  Consolidation,  Local  Taxation,  Building  School- 
houses,  and  the  Betterment  of  School  Grounds. 

In  the  recent  association,  the  superintendents  discussed 
Health  and  Sanitation,  Farm-Life  Schools,  Uniforiii  Ex- 
amination, and  Certification  of  Teachers,  Teacher-Train- 
ing. Public  High  Schools,  etc. 

Then  a  two-room  school-house  in  the  country  was  at- 
tracting attention;  to-day  they  are  building  six-room 
brick  buildings,  with  large  auditorium.  Then  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  material  side;  to-day  it  is  on 
the  professional  side. 

Health    and   Sanitation. 

The  times  will  not  hold  the  teacher  guiltless  who  ig- 
nores the  common  rules  of  health  in  the  school-room. 
Drs.  Rankin  and  Ferrell  and  Superintendent  Joyner 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  school 
officer  in  educating  the  parents  as  well  as  the  pupils  in 
the  fundamental  laws  govering  sanitation  and  health. 

Typhoid  fever,  consumption,  and  the  hookworm — these 
then  can  be  prevented  if  people  would  observe  a  few 
things.  ^Yhy  should  it  be  more  of  a  disgrace  for  people 
to  go  in  company  with  a  dirty  face  than  to  invite  com- 
pany to  your  table  and  then  permit  flies  with  filthy  feet 
to  walk  over  the  food  that  the  guests  are  to  eat? 

The  State  Superintendent  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  have  an  abundance  of  literature  on  this  subject. 
Why  not  get  it  and  read   it? 

Teachers'    Institutes. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  conducted  by  Supt. 
.J.   A.   Bivins,   the  Superintendent  of  Teacher-Training. 

Supt.  L.  L.  Matthews,  of  Sampson  County,  said  that 
when  he  first  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  he 
found  quite  a  number  of  teachers  who  were  even  ignorant 
of  the  public  schools  studies.  -After  a  month's  institute, 
at  which  practically  all  of  his  teachers  were  present,  he 
visited  the  schools  and  still  found  these  "teachers  of  ex- 
perience either  following  no  plan  at  all.  or  else  doing 
things  after  a  fashion. 

"1  learned  the  work  of  the  institute  must  be  followed 
up  by  the  County  Superintendent  with  a  definitely  con- 
ceived plan,  definitely  followed  up,  and  definitely  ex- 
ecuted." 

Superintendent  P.  H.  Fleming,  of  Alamance,  discussed 
Uniform  Certificate  of  Attendance.  He  presented  the 
blank  forms  and  explained  them  to  the  superintendents. 


Teachers'   .\ssociation. 

Superintendent  T.  R.  Foust.  of  Guilford,  led  the  dis- 
cussion of  Teachers'  .Association.     He  said: 

"The  Teachers'  Meeting  affords  the  best  opportunity 
for  bringing  before  the  teachers  of  the  county  the  status 
of  the  work,  the  needs  of  the  county,  and  the  things  that 
are  to  be  accomplished  through  the  activity  of  the  teach- 
er, the  committeemen,  and  the  people  of  the  community. 
.A  great  deal  along  this  line  can  be  accomplished  by  fre- 
(luent  letters  but  it  does  not  have  the  same  effete  upon  the 
teacher  as  the  same  thing  stated  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent either  to  teachers  individually  or  to  the  whole 
force  of  workers  in  the  Teachers'   .Association. 

"It  takes  three  things  to  make  a  successful  teacher — 
adaptation  to  the  work,  scholarship,  and  professional 
training.  One  who  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  work 
of  teaching  cannot  be  made  so  by  any  outside  influence, 
although  a  great  deal  is  frequently  accomplished  by 
arousing  the  latent  talent  of  the  teacher.  Nothing  of  a 
definite  nature  can  be  done  through  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation to  mend  a  defect  along  this  line;  neither  can  the 
.Association  be  turned  into  a  school  in  order  to  improve 
the  scholarship  of  its  members. 

"Those  who  do  not  enter  the  teaching  work  with  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it,  and  sufficient  scholarship  to  carry 
it  on  successfully  cannot  be  helped  much  through  the 
Teachers'  Association,  but  those  who  possess  the  natural 
inclination,  and  sufficient  scliolarship  to  make  them  good 
teachers  can  be  materially  strengthened  along  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Association  it 
is  properly  planned  and  executed;  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  specific  work  of  the  Association  is  to  have  a 
definite  course  ot  work  touching  the  professional  side. 
The  Reading  Circle  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
State  solved  the  problem  for  us,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a 
Teachers'  Association  can  use  its  time  more  profitably 
than  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  books  which  have  been 
designated  by  the  State  for  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

"During  the  past  year  the  Association  in  Guilford 
County  made  a  thorough  study  of  Hamilton's  'Recita- 
tion' in  connection  with  the  outlines  which  were  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina  Education,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Guilford  Cotmty  Association  derived  more  benefit 
from  doing  this  definite  work  than  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished heretofore. 

"We  all  met  with  a  knowledge  beforehand  of  what  we 
expected  to  do,  and  what  subject  was  going  to  be  dis- 
?ussed." 

Superintendent  Z.  V.  Judd  told  of  his  district  meetings. 
These  meetings  are  held  at  some  school  in  the  county 
while  it  is  in  session.  Teachers  observe  the  work  of  stu- 
dents and  methods  of  teacher,  and  after  school  closes 
they  all  criticise  what  they  have  seen. 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Wright,  of  Wilkes,  spoke  of  the 
incentives  offered  his  teachers  to  attend  the  associations. 
He  had  his  associations  made  a  part  of  the  institute  work 
of  the  county.  This  made  attendance  compulsory.  Then 
the  teacher's  salary  was  increased  a  dollar  a  month  for 
attendance.  At  the  close  of  each  scnool  year  he  issues 
a  report  and  publishes  in  it  only  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association;  and  finally  his  board  will  not  em- 
ply  any  who  does  not  join  the  association.  Before  he 
offered  these  incentives  there  were  only  about  thirty  in 
attendance,  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
The   Reading   Circle. 

Superintendent    Bivins    next    introduced    the    Reading 
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Circle  for  discussion.  He  urged  the  County  Superinten- 
dents to  keep  a  record  of  all  who  took  last  year's  course 
in  order  that  they  may  receive  credit. 

Superintendent  R.  W.  Allen,  of  Lee,  made  an  important 
statement  when  he  said  that  the  superintendents  must 
take  the  course  and  study  it  carefully,  if  they  would  get 
the  teachers  to  take  it.  "They  must  know  the  course," 
he  said,  "and  they  must  plan  for  the  teachers  to  get  the 
books." 

Superintendent  W.  L.  Va\ighn  said  that  he  began  work 
on  the  course  one  month  before  his  school  opened. 
Hamilton's  Recitation  was  divided  into  four  parts. 

The  course  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  discussed  b>- 
Superintendent  Bivins.  A  full  outline  of  it  was  publish- 
ed in  September  Education.  This  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher. 

Lookiiia,  .\ftei'  the  School  Money. 

Guilford  County  has  one  advantage  over  the  other 
counties.  She  has  an  auditor  of  the  county  finances. 
Auditor  Abbott  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the 
county.  He  told  the  County  Superintendents  how  he 
discovered  that  the  schools  were  not  receiving  all  the 
revenue  allowed  by  law. 

The  usual  methods  in  the  counties  is  to  give  the 
schools  so  much  money  without  much  regard  for  the 
law.  He  said  that  if  the  accounts  throughout  the  State 
are  properly  handled  the  school  fund  will  probably  be 
increased  $100,000  or  more.  "Many  County  Superinten- 
dents," he  said,  "think  they  are  getting  all  that  is  due 
them."     He  thought  so  until  he  began  the  investigation. 

His  method  of  keeping  up  with  the  school  fund  is  as 
follows: 

Immediately  after  the  tax  books  are  completed  he  gets 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  property  and  multiplies  it  by 
IS  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollar  valuation.  This  gets 
the  gross  amount. 

Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unlisted  tax  that  comes 
later  on  the  books.  Heretofore  the  schools  had  been  get- 
ting none  of  this  By  keeping  up  with  it  the  schools  of 
Guilford  County  secured  between  two  and  three  thousand 
dollars. 

The  amount  from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties  was  in- 
creased from  $1,S00  to  $6,500  annually. 

Auditor  .Abbott  explained  the  nature  of  his  blanks  and 
how  he  kept  the  records.  It  showed  every  warrant  is- 
sued and  the  disposition  made  of  it.  Magistrates,  may- 
ors of  small  towns,  recorder  court,  and  the  Superior  Court 
all  were  kept  up  with. 

The  superintendents  were  deeply  interested  in  his 
method  of  keeping  the  records. 

The   Need  of  a  Unifonn   System  of  Certilication  for  En- 
trance Into  the  Hiali  Schools. 

Superintendent  L.  L.  Matthews,  of  Sampson  County, 
said: 

"A  uniform  system  of  certification  to  be  adopted  in 
every  public  school  in  which  there  are  pupils  who  will 
complete  the  common  school  course  is  needed  mainly  for 
the  following  reasons: 

"(1)   It  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  pupils. 

"It  is  human  nature  specially  marked  in  the  young  to 
covet  merited  recognition.  The  system  of  high  schools 
now  established  in  every  county,  to  which  those  pupils 
only  are  admitted  who  have  completed  the  common 
school  course,  constitute  a  goal  to  which  every  ambitious 
pupil  should  aspire.  And  if  it  were  understood  that 
every  ambitious  pupil  should  desire;  and  that  every  one 
completing  the  course  would  be  given  a  certificate 
of    entrance    to    the    high    school    many    would,    doubt- 


less, be  stimulated  to  greater  efforts.  Asssurance 
that  by  faithful  work  a  certificate  will  be  given 
at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  their  names  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent,  and  perhaps  pub- 
lished in  the  county  papers,  would  probably  serve  to 
arouse  the  ambition  of  many  pupils  who  otherwise  might 
never  do  more  than  complete  the  common  school  course. 

"We  still  have  in  many  districts  patrons  who  insist 
that  high  school  subjects  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  unfortunately  we  have  teachers  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  w-ho  undertake  to  teach  high  school  sub- 
jects. 

"A  uniform  system  of  certification  would  probably 
serve  to  remind  teachers,  patrons  and  pupils  of  the  fact 
that  a  pupil  who  is  prepared  to  take  high  school  subjects 
should  no  longer  remain  in  the  common  public  school. 

"(3)  It  is  a  good  method  of  advertising  the  high 
schools. 

"The  high  schools,  necessarily  located  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  many  of  the  patrons,  need  to  be  well 
advertised.  It  is  hardly  enough  to  give  notice  through 
the  newspapers  of  the  county.  It  is  not  even  enough  to 
notify  committeemen  and  teachers.  Every  pupil  should 
iie  reminded  that  the  public  school  to-day  is  not  confined 
to  the  four  months'  session  in  which  are  taught  only  the 
branches  included  .in  the  first  seven  grades.  Every  one 
should  be  informed  that  there  is  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  common  school  and  the  higher  institutions, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  reach  all  ^yho  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  offered.  We  think  there  is  no 
lietter  method  of  giving  this  information  tl;an  by  notify- 
ing the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  that  all  who  are 
prepared  will  be  expected  to  take  the  uniform  examina- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  high  schools. 

"I  think  the  examination  should  be  prepared  by  the 
superintendent  of  one  of  the'  county  high  schools,  and 
tliat  the  examination  papers  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  in  whose  school  there  are  pupils 
capable  of  taking  the  examination.  The  teachers  should 
be  admonished  to  give  a  fair  examination  and  to  grade 
all  papers  impartially.  At  the  close  of  the  school  the 
certificate  should  be  presented  to  the  pupils  with  appro- 
nriate  public  exercises. 

"This  plan  was  inaugurated  last  year  in  the  schools  of 
Sampson  County,  and  we  think  it  will  work  well." 

Round   Table   Discussion. 

The  question  of  uniform  certificate  of  teachers  by  the 
j^tate  Department  did  not  meet  with  universal  approval, 
the  question  was  discussed  thoroughly,  but  no  conclu- 
sions were  reached.  It  was  decided  to  take  steps  look- 
ing to  better  facilities  for  securing  early  appropriations. 
Some  atention  was  devoted  to  rural  libraries  and  local 
tax  districts. 

Resolutions  on  FaiTn-Life   Schools. 

Resolved  1.  That  we  re-affirm  our  hearty  and  unquali- 
fied advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  the  farm-life  school 
in  connection  with,  and  as  a  permanent  part  of,  the 
present  public  high  school  system,  for  the  special  train- 
ing of  country  boys  and  girls  in  agriculture,  home-mak- 
ing, and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  country  life. 

2.  That  we  earnestly  advocate  an  adequate  special  ap- 
propriation by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  aid  the 
counties  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
schools,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  set  forth  in  the 
last  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  as  recommended  in  the  adopted  report 
of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Educa- 
(Continued   on   page   13.) 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  METHODS 


SIGGESTIOXS    FOR    TEACHING   GRAM]>L\R. 

By  S.  B.  Underwood. 

(  1  I  The  grades  below  the  High  School  should  coii- 
tine  themselves  largely  to  the  parts  of  speech  and  the 
analyses  of  sentences. 

(21  Certain  verb  and  case  forms  should  be  emphasized 
daily.  All  teachers  would  do  well  to  study  in  this  con- 
nection "Errors  in  Language  of  Grade  Pupils,"  published 
in  September  Education. 

(31  After  observing  the  mistakes  of  pupils  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  good  English  does  not  come  na.turally. 
It  is  the  result  of  continued  instruction. 

(4)  The  careless  speech  of  teachers  has  a  tendency  to 
fi.K  the  errors  of  speech.  Likewise  separating  English 
from  other  subjects,  such  as  history,  has  a  tendency  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  it.  For  Instance,  teachers 
will  grade  pupils  high  on  history  if  the  facts  are  given, 
even  though  poor  spelling,  lack  of  punctuation  and  use 
of  capitals  are  apparent  in  every  line. 

(5)  Teachers  should  plan  for  daily  exercises  in  cor- 
rect speaking  and  correct  writing,  so  that  pupils  may 
learn  and,  learning  by  practice,  use  correct  forms  of 
speech. 

(6)  Organize  a  good  English  club  in  the  school.  The 
pupils  of  one  of  the  upper  grades  of  a  certain  school  or- 
ganized last  year  such  a  club  with  splendid  results.  All 
during  the  day  they  watched  carefully  the  speech  of 
everybody  in  the  room — teacher  and  all.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  each  pupil  called  attention  to  the  errors  no- 
ticed that  day.  They  called  the  names  of  persons  using 
those  incorrect  forms.  It  was  agreed  that  this  club  did 
as  much  as  any  other  force  in  school  to  correct  the  poor 
English   in  the   grade. 


A  STUDY  OP  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 

(1)  Directions. — One  of  the  first  things  to  be  taught 
about  mathematical  geography  is  direction.  First  grade 
children  can  learn  this. 

Point  to  the  north,  to  the  east,  to  the  south,  to  the 
west.  When  this  is  learned,  northeast  will  be  found 
half-way  between  north  and  east;  southeast,  half-way 
between  east  and  south;  southwest,  half-way  between 
south  and  west;  northwest,  half-way  between  west  and 
north. 

(21  Direction  in  the  School-Room. — Face  the  north. 
Go  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room;  thence  due 
west  to  the  opposite  corner;  thence  southeast.  Where 
will  you  be?  This  is  a  good  exercise;  and  can  be  re- 
peated until  a  knowledge  of  direction  is  well  fixed. 

Take  the  two  outside  rows  of  seats.  They  run  in 
which  direction?  Shew  that  north  or  south  is  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  place.  It  is  not  place,  but  direction. 
It  is  always  in  the  same  direction.  Two  lines  in  the 
same  direction  are  parallel. 

(3)  Latitnde  and  Longitude.- -Call  the  rows  of  seats 
running  north  and  south  longitude,  or  the  long  way. 
The  rows  being  parallel,  that  is,  running  in  the  same 
direction,  are  called  parallels  of  longitude.  Likewise 
name  the  rows  running  east  and  west,  or  the  broad  way. 
latitude.  They  are  snoken  of  then  as  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. 

Number  the  rows  of  seats  in  the  room  as  follows: 
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There  are  six  seats  in  the  long  way,  and  seven  in 
the  broad  row.  Drill  again  on  which  is  longitude  and 
which  is  latitude. 

Ask  a  child  to  take  his  seat  anywhere  in  4th  longitude. 
When  this  is  done,  ask  him  to  tell  what  latitude  he  is  in 
also.  Suppose  he  sits  in  the  5th  seat  from  the  top.  He 
is  then  sitting  in  seat  3rd  longitude,  5th  latitude.  In- 
struct another  child  to  sit  in  the  ssat  6th  longitude,  2nd 
latitude.  Continue  this  exercise  for  awhile.  It  will 
lirove  interesting  and  instructing. 

We  are  now  ready  for  a  much  more  interesting  exer- 
cise. We  must  always  have  a  starting  point  both  in  lati- 
tude and  in  longitude.  Take  the  school  in  the  yard 
and  draw  this  figure: 
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Note  the  two  lines:  one  is  perpendicular,  the  other 
horizontal.  These  lines  are  the  starting  point.  All  to 
the  east  of  the  perpendicular  line  is  east;  all  to  the  west 
is  west.  Likewise  the  horizontal  lines  divides  north  from 
south. 

Where  is  the  1st  latitude  north,  1st  longitude  east? 
Where  is  the  1st  latitiide  north,  1st  latitude  south?  Where 
does  the  6th  latitude  south  cross  5th  longitude  west? 
This  spot  is  called  6th  latitude  south,  5th  longitude  west. 
Where  is  O  latitude,  5th  longitude  east?  Where  is  O 
latitude,  O  longitude?  Send  a  child  to  9th  latitude  south, 
Sth  longitude  east?  Send  to  4th  latitude  north,  7th 
longitude  west,  etc.  This  exercise  may  be  continued  at 
length  until  pupils  understand  thoroughly  latitude  and 
longitude.     This  figure  could  be  drawn  on  the  board. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN  .1  CLASS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

In  the  last  exercises  students  were  taught  to  count 
with  ob.iects  to  10.  Continue  the  counting  in  the  same 
manner  to  2  0,  teaching  the  children  at  the  same  time 
to  write  the  figures  as  they  count  them. 
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Exercise. 

The  class  has  learned  to  count  to  ten.  Take  ten 
straws  and  bind  them  in  one  bundle.  With  that  bundle 
in  one  hand  hold  up  in  the  other  hand  one  straw.  One 
ten  and  one  are  how  many;  and  two  are  how  many;  and 
three  are  how  many?  In  this  manner  count  to  one  ten 
and  ten  which  are  twenty.  Bind  the  second  bundle  to- 
gether. One  ten  and  one  ten  are  how  many?  Make 
several  bundles  of  tens.  Two  tens  and  one  ten  are  how 
many?  Three  ten  and  one  ten  are  how  many?  In  this 
manner  count  and  write  to  one  hundred. 

Having  learned  to  count  by  ones  to  twenty,  and  by  tens 
to  one  hundred,  the  class  is  ready  for  the  thirty-six  addi- 
tion facts,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher,  are  given 
first.      (For  the  teacher's  guidance  only.) 

Adding  one  to  a  number  is  merely  counting,  so  this 
will   be  omitted. 


Combinations  that  make 

4: 

7  +  4  =  11 

2-f  2  =  4 

6  +  5  =  11 

Combinations  that  make 

5  : 

Combinations  that  make 

12 

3  +  2  =  5 

9  +  3  =  12 

Combinations  that  make 

6; 

84-4  =  12 

4  +  2  =  G 

7+5  =  12 

3  +  3  =  6 

6  +  6  =  12 

Combinations  that  make 

7: 

Combinations  that  make 

13 

4  4-3  =  7 

9  +  4  =  13 

-.+2  =  7 

8  +  5  =  13 

Combinations  that  make 

8: 

7  +  6  =  13 

6  +  2  =  S 

Combinations  that  make 

14 

5  +  3  rr  S 

9  +  5  =  14 

4  +  4  =  8 

S  +  6  =  14 

Combinations  that  make 

9: 

7  +  7  =  14 

7  +  2  =  9 

Combinations  that  make 

15 

5  +  4  =  9 

9  +  6  =  15 

Combinations  that  make 

10 

8  +  7  =  15 

8  +  2  =  10 

Combinations  that  make 

16 

7  +  3  =  10 

9  +  7  =  16 

6  +  4  =  10 

8  +  8  =  16 

5  +  5  =  10 

Combinations  that  make 

17 

Combinations  that  make 

11 

:                       9  +  8  =  17 

9  +  2  =  11 

Combinations  that  make 

18 

S  +  3  =  n 

9  +  9  =  18 

There  are  given  here  thirty-six  combinations.  These 
are  called  in  the  course  of  study  the  thirty-six  addition 
facts.  In  the  next  number  we  will  give  lessons  for  chil- 
dren. 


THK   CASFBRIDGK    I'LAX   OF  GRADIXG. 

The  grading  of  our  city  schools  is  by  no  means  perfect. 
In  fact,  the  progress  has  not  in  every  instance  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  school  population.  How  to  arrange  a 
course  so  that  the  individual  strength  of  the  child  may 
be  brought  out  is,  and  should  be,  the  one  great  question 
for  all  school  men  in  Xorth  Carolina.  Below  is  given 
the  Cambridge  plan.  The  length  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  of  Cambridge  is  nine  years.  The  gram- 
mar school  is  six  years  including  the  grades  from  the 
fourth  through  the  ninth,  and  the  discussion  given  below 
pertains  only  to  the  grammar  school. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  in  two  ways:  (1)  into 
six  sections;  (2)  into  four  sections;  each  covering  a 
year's  work.  Pupils  taking  the  course  in  six  years  are 
classified  in  six  grades,  called  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Those  taking  it  in  four 
years  are  classified  in  four  grades,  called  grades  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  When  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  gramnip.r 
schools  they  begin  the  first  year's  work  together.     After 


two   or    three    months    they    are   separated    into    two   di- 
visions. 

One  division  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  other, 
and  during  the  year  completes  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
course  of  study.  The  other  division  completes  one-sixth 
of  the  course. 

During  the  second  year  the  pupils  in  grade  B  are  lii 
the  same  room  with  the  sixth  grade.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  they  are  five  months  (one-half  the  school 
year)  behind  those  in  the  sixth  grade.  After  two  or  three 
months  grade  B  is  able  to  recite  with  the  sixth  grade, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  both  divisions  have  completed 
one-half  the  course  of  study — the  one  in  two  years  and 
the  other  in  three  years.  The  plan  for  the  last  half  ot 
the  course  is  the  same  as  the  first  half,  the  grades  being 
known  as  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  in  the  one  case, 
and  as  C  and  D  in  the  other. 

There  are  also  two  ways  of  completing  the  course  in 
five  years;  (1)  any  pupil  who  has  completed  one-half  of 
the  course  in  two  years  may  at  the  end  of  that  time  be 
transferred  to  the  seventh  grade  and  finish  the  course  in 
three  years;  (2)  any  pupil  who  has  completed  one-half 
of  the  course  in  three  years  may  at  the  end  of  that  time 
be  transferred  to  grade  C,  and  finish  the  course  In  two 
years.  In  both  cases  these  changes  can  be  made  w^ithout 
omitting  or  repeating  any  part  of  the  course. 


Different  Modes  of  Grading. 

( 1  )  Canibridge  Plan, — Bright  pupils  may  be  transfer- 
red to  shorter  courses;   slow  pupils  to  longer  courses. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Plan. — Opportunities- are  provided  tor 
frequent  promotions. 

(3 J     Pueblo    i^lan. — Each    individual    child    progresses 
as  fast  as  he  can  and  is  promoted  at  any  time. 
.  .  (4)     Batavia    Plan. — The    teachers    are    employed     to 
teach  one  large  class. 

(5)  Departmental  Teathiiis. — Seventh  and  eighth 
years  are  taught  similarly  to  the  high  school  method. 

(6)  Group  Teaching. — Class  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  groups  for  study  and  recitation. 

(7)  Pre-Academic  Plan. — Seventh  and  eighth  years 
organized  as  a  separate  school. 

(S)  Extension  Classes. — Short  commercial  or  indus- 
trial courses   used   to  supplement   elementary  courses. 

(  9 )  Special  Classes. — Classes  of  over  age  or  foreign- 
boin  children. 

(10)  Ungraded  Classes. — Classes  organized  for  defec- 
tives or  for  incorrigibles. 

(11)  Promotion  by  Points. — A  proposition  to  advance 
pupils  by  subjects  and  not  by  grades. 

(1)  Chicago  Plan. — Teachers  can  promote  entire  class 
as  soon  as  grade  work  has  been  completed. 

(13)  N'ortli  Denver  Plan. — Bright  pupils  help  othsr 
pupils. 

School  Sanitation 

Little  Pollie,  taken  to  school  for  the  first  time,  passed 
a  naive  judgment  upon  school  ventilation.  She  looked 
eagerly  around  the  assembly-room  and  tugged  at  her 
mother's  skirts. 

"Mamma,  mamma,  where's  the  ephalunt?" 
"There's   no   elephant  here.   dear.      This   is   not   a   cir- 
cus." 

"Oh,  yes  there  is,"  cried  Pollie.  sniffing  the  air,  "I 
'mell  him." — Texas  School  Magazine. 
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COLUMBUS'S  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA,  TAKEN  FROM  LITERATURE 


1 — COLVMBVS;     WESTWARD. 

(Joaquin  Miller.) 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azroes, 
Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 
Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:     "Now  must  we  pray. 
For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak;   what  shall  I  say?" 
"Why,  say.  'Sail  on!   sail  on!   sail  on!'  " 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 
My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 
Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 

"What   shall    I   say,    brave  Admiral,   say. 
If  we  sight   naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 

"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 
'Sail  on!   sail  on!   sail  on!   and  on!'  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow. 
Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know- 
Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 
For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Xow  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak,  and  say" — 
He  said,   "Sail  on!   sail  on!   and  on!" 

They  sailed.   They   sailed.   Then  spake  the  mate: 
"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to-night. 
He  curls  his  lips,  he  lies  in   wait 
With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  work: 
What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leaped  like  a  peaping  sword: 
"Sail   on!    sail   on!    sail   on!    and   on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.      Ah,  that  night 

Of  all  dark  nights!     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light'      A  light!      A  light!      A  light! 

It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 

He  gained  a  world;   he  gave  that  world 

It  grandest  lesson:    "On!  sail  on!" 


ir. — THE  DISCOVERY. 

fFroni    Irving's   Life  and   Voyages  of   Christopher 
Columbus.) 

It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  October,  1492, 
that  Columbus  first  beheld  the  New  World.  .\s  the  day 
dawned  he  saw  before  him  a  level  island  several  leagues 
in  extent  and  covered  with  trees  like  a  continuous  orch- 
ard. Though  apparently  uncultivated,  it  was  populous, 
for  the  inhabitants  were  seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of 
the  woods  and  running  to  the  shore. 

Columbus  made  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor 
and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his 
own  boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet  and  holding  the  royal 
standard.  As  he  approached  the  shore  he  was  delighted 
with  the  purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal 
transparency  of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  vegetation.  On  landing,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  with  tears  of  joy  returned 
thanks  to  God. 


III. — THE  RECEPTION  AT  HOME. 

(From   Irving's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher 
Columbus.) 

About  the  middle  of  April  Columbus  arrived  at  Bar- 
celona, where  every  preparation  had  been  made  to  give 
him  a  solemn  and  magnificent  reception.  His  entrance 
into  this  noble  city  has  been  compared  to  one  of  those 
triumphs  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  decree 
to  conquerors.  First  were  paraded  the  Indians,  painted 
according  to  their  savage  fashion  and  decorated  with  or- 
uaments  of  gold.  After  these  were  borne  various  kinds 
of  live  parrots,  together  with  stuffed  birds  and  animals 
of  unknown  species  and  rare  plants  supposed  to  be  of 
precious  qualities;  while  great  care  was  taken  to  make  a 
conspicuous  display  of  Indian  coronets,  bracelets,  and 
other  decorations  of  gold,  which  might  give  an  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  the  newly  discovered  regions.  After  this 
followed  Columbus  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  bril- 
liant cavalcade  of  Spanish  chivalry. 

The  streets  were  almost  impassible  from  the  countless 
multitude;  the  windows  and  balconies  were  crowded 
with  the  fair;  the  very  roofs  were  covered  with  specta- 
tors. It  seemed  as  it  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated 
with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown  world,  or 
on  the  remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had  been  discovered. 

To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinction,  the 
sovereigns  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be  placed  in  pub- 
lic, under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade  of  gold,  in  a  vast 
and  splendid  saloon.  Here  the  King  and  Queen  await- 
ed his  arrival,  seated  in  state,  with  the  prince  Juan  be- 
side them,  and  attended  by  the  dignitaries  of  their  court 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  Castile,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
and  Aragon,  all  impatient  to  behold  the  man  who  had 
conferred  so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon  the  nation. 

At  length  Columbus  entered  the  hall,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  stately  and  commanding  persons,  which, 
with  his  countenance  rendered  venerable  by  his  gray 
hairs,  gave  him  the  august  appearance  of  a  senator  of 
Rome.  As  Columbus  approached,  the  soveigns  arose,  as 
if  receiving  a  person  of  the  highest  rank.  Bending  his 
knees,  he  offered  to  kiss  their  hands;  but  there  was  some 
hesitation  on  their  part  to  permit  this  act  of  homage. 
Raising  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  they  ordered 
him  to  seat  himself  in  their  presence, — a  rare  honor  in 
This  proud  and  punctilious  court. 

At  their  request,  he  now  gave  an  account  of  the  most 
striking  events  of  his  voyage  and  a  description  of  the 
island   discovered. 

J* 

IV. — THE    DISPOSITION    OF    THE    NEW    WORLD. 

Pope  Alexander  the  syxth  of  that  name  gave  and 
graunted  to  the  Kynges  of  Castyle  and  theyr  Successors 
the  Regions  and  Islands  founde  in  the  Weste  Ocean  Sea 
by  the  navigators  of  the  Spanyardes. — 1493. 

V. — COLUIMBUS. 

(Arthur  Hugh  Clough.) 
How  in  Heaven's  name  did  Columbus  get  ever        ^    '   ■ 

Ib  a  purely  wonder  to  me,  I  protest; 
Cabot,   and   Raleigh,  too,  that  well-read   rover, 
Frobisher,  Dmpier,  Drake,  and  the  rest. 
Bad  enough  all  the  same. 
For  them  that  after  came. 
But,  in  great  Heaven's  name. 
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How  he  should  ever  think 

That  on  the  other  brink 
Of  this  wild  waste,  terra  firma  should  be, 
Is  a  pure  wonder,  I  must  say,  to  me. 

How  a  man  ever  should  hope  to  get  thither. 

E'en  it  he  knew  that  there  was  another  side; 
But  to  suppose  he  should  come  any  whither. 
Sailing  straight  on  into  chaos  untried, — 
In  spite   of  the  motion 
Acro.ss  the  whole  ocean, 
To  stick  to  the  notion 
That   in   some   nook   or   bend 
Of  a  sea  without  end 


He  should  find  North  and  South  America, 

Was  a  pure  madness,  indeed  I  must  say.  ■    ■■' 

What  if  wise  men  had,  as  far  back  as  Ptolemy, 

Judged  that  the  earth  like  an  orange  was  round. 
None  of  them  ever  said,  "Come  along,  follow  me. 
Sail  to  the  west,  and  the  east  will  be  found." 

Many  a  day  before 

Ever  they'd  come  ashore, 

Saddfer  and  wiser  men 
They'd  have  turned  back  again; 
And  that  he  did  not,  but  did  cross  the  sea. 
Is  a  pure  wonder,  1  must  .'say,  to  me. 


THE  TEACHER  I  LIKE":  A  BIT  OF  CHILD  STUDY 

By    Miss    Mary    Galium    Wiley,    Winston    Public    Schools. 


The  question  was  asked  a  number  of  grades  in  the 
Grammar  Department  of  a  school,  Wha-t  kind  of  teacher 
do  you  like?  The  answers  were  written  in  school,  with 
no  discussion  whatever,  and  handed  in  unsigned. 

One  That  Can  Kxi)lain  the  Le-sson. 

One  boy  wrote:  "I  like  a  teacher  that  explains  your 
lesson  to  you,  and  makes  you  behave,  so  that  the  other 
children  can  learn  as  well  as  you.  I  like  a  teacher  who 
tries  to  teach  you  and  not  those  who  are  just  teaching 
to  get  the  money  for  it." 

Another  wrote:  "I  like  a  teacher  that  treats  all  the 
children  alike."  Very  few  mentioned  this,  and  more 
girls  than  boys. 

It  was  remarkable  to  find  how  many  children  liked 
the  teacher  "who  could  make  her  children  mind,"  as  one 
paper  expressed  it,  "but  wasn't  too  strict,"  or  as  another 
said,  "the  teacher  who  isn't  too  easy  but  makes  you  know 
your  lessons." 

One  Tliat  Can   Smile. 

Another  boy,  rather  an  odd  character — for  though  no 
names  were  signed,  the  teacher  recognized  the  hand- 
writing— wrote:  "I  like  the  teacher  that  is  not  mean 
and  'sassy'  like  the  one  w-e  had  once.  I  like  one  who  is 
always  kind  and  does  not  get  mad  very  much,  who  is 
jolly  and  laughing  all  the  time." 

Numbers  of  children  expressed  this  same  idea  that 
they  liked  the  teacher  "who,"  as  one  boy  said,  "has 
a  smile  on  her  face." 

Numbers  also  expressed  the  thought  that  they  liked 
the  teacher  who  made  her  lessons  interesting — who  made 
things  clear. 

One  That  Can  Control. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  few  children  "liked  the 
teacher"  who  let  her  pupils  do  as  they  pleased.  Most 
every  child,  in  one  way  or  another,  expressed  a  liking  for 
the  strict  teacher;  the  one  who  had  requirements  and 
made  her  pupils  come  up  to  these  requirements,  as  for  in- 
stance: 

"I  like  the  teacher  that  is  strict  and  wants  you  to  know 
your  lessons;  and  the  teacher  that  explains  your  lessons 
good,  so  that  you  can  study  your  lessons  right:  a  teacher 
that  makes  you  sit  up  and  stand  straight  and  speak 
loud." 

One  Who  is  Brave. 

"I  like  a  teacher  that  is  kind  and  strict;  I  mean  that 
they  let  you  know  that  you  have  got  to  do  what  they 
say,  but  is  kind  with  it." 

"I  like  a  teacher  who  will  not  let  the  pupils  speak  out 
in   school   without   permission;    one   that   will    make   you 


learn,  exiilaius,  and  makes  everything  clear  so  you  can 
understand;  one  who  makes  you  keep  your  desk  straight 
and  the  floor  clean." 

What  close  observer  children  are!  One  little  girl 
wrote: 

"The  teacher  I  like  is  the  one  who  does  not  always 
blush  when  the  superintendent  conies  in;  who  is  not  al- 
ways conversing  at  the  telephone;  who  does  not  come  to 
school  to  look  nice,  but  to  put  some  knowledge  into  the 
children's  heads;  who  is  strict  enough  to  make  the  chil- 
dren know  who  rules  in  the  school-room;  who  does  not 
always  find  fault.      That  is  the  teacher  I  like." 

One  That  Reads. 

At  the  time  when  this  question  was  asked  one  class, 
the  teacher  was  reading  to  her  pupils,  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes a  day  when  lessons  and  behavior  were  good,  "Ara- 
bian Nights."  In  a  number  of  papers  the  hint  was  gent- 
ly thrown  out:  "I  like  the  teacher  who  reads  some- 
times to  her  children." 

Teachers  to  gain  the  love  of  their  pupils  must  love 
them.  Many  of  the  papers  said  in  so  many  words:  "I 
like  the  teacher  who  likes  me." 

One,  rather  precious  little  ten-year-old,  wrote:  "I 
like  a  teacher  who  will  treat  you  as  a  friend,  and  who 
is  always  trying  to  help  you  to  be  good  and  to  get  your 
lessona." 

A  quick-tempered,  fiery  little  fellow  wrote:  "I  like 
a  teacher  that  is  patient  and  has  a  good  disposition  and 
won't  whip  j'ou  or  keep  you  in  or  slaii  you  or  send  you 
to  the  office,  and  won't  let  you  dispute  her  or  do  any- 
thing wrong." 

A  very  peculiar,  diffident  boy,  one  inclined  to  mis- 
behave if  he  were  given  the  chance,  wrote:  "I  don't 
like  a  strict  teacher  for  nothing.  I  once  had  one.  and  I 
hated  to  come  to  her  door  or  desk." 

Ono  That  Can  Cause  the  Child  to  Leani. 

One  of  the  "big  boys  in  a  grade  wrote:  "I  like  a 
teacher  who  knows  what  she  is  talking  about,  and  does 
not  get  off  on  another  subject." 

One,  summed  up  the  whole  subject  in:  "The  teacher 
I  like  is  the  teacher  who  'learns'  you  something." 


Occasionally  we  have  a  letter  from  an  appreciative 
reader  complaining  that  no  copies  of  Education  were  re- 
ceived for  July  and  August.  Once  more  let  us  print 
a  reminder  that  our  journal  has  never  been  published 
in  these  two  vacation  months.  Our  publication  year, 
like  the  usual  school  year,  begins  in  September  and  ends 
in  June. 
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Did  you  really  erase  the  indecent  writing  on  the  walls 
of  the  school  building  before  you  opened  school? 

Are  you  reading  the  Health   Bulletins  sent  out  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health?     "Write  for  them.     They  are  free. 


A  writer  sighing  "H."  to  the  article  speaks  of  a  super- 
intendent who  prays  eloquently  in  public,  but  curses  like 
a  sailor  in  private.      Xow,  what  do  you  think  of  that! 

Teachers  would  do  well  to  read  the  article,  "The 
Teacher  I  Like,"  written  by  Miss  Mary  Galium  Wiley. 
Two  facts  are  emphasized  here.  Children  like  teachers 
who  can  teach,  and  those  who  can  smile. 


The  original  sin  imparted  to  the  child  of  today,  says 
Supt.  .J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  largely  an 
inheritance  which  it  obtains  after  birth. 


Do  you  read  anything  except  the  text  books?  Many 
teachers  think  enough  of  themselves  to  improve  them- 
selves.     They  read  because  they  desire  to  know. 


Shall  we  have  a  uniform  system  of  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers?  No,  said  some  superinten- 
dent. Shall  we  have  ninety-eight  systems  of  examination 
and  certification   of  doctors,   lawyers,   dentists,  etc.? 


Supt.  L.  C.  Brogden  furnished  some  interesting  facts 
at  the  Superintendents'  Meeting  relative  to  the  cost  of 
the  small  rural  districts.  Accordiiig  to  his  invest-gations, 
the  small  rural  school  cost  more  per  capita  than  the  most 
costly  city  schools. 


Superintendent  .loseph  R.  Avent  ha.s  luiblished  in 
pamphlet  form  the  report  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School.  It  is  attractively 
prepared  in  a  pamphlet  of  11 0  pages,  and  contains  the 
course  of  study  and  other  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  school. 


After  all,  do  you  know  more  about  the  lesson  than 
the  child  after  he  has  learned  what  the  book  says?  Can 
you  add  anything  to  it?  Really,  my  friend,  what  is  your 
value  to  the  school  room? 


How  is  this  for  keeping  records  of  the  school  funds? 
In  a  certain  county,  District  A  had  last  year  a  balance 
of  $140.  At  the  beginning  of  this  term  this  $140  had 
crawled  over  to  the  credit  of  District  B.  Nobody  knows 
how  it  got  there.      That's  funny,  isn't  it? 


Harriet  Martineau  in  her  "Society  in  ,\merica"  says: 
"I  saw  this  day  driving  a  wagon,  a  man  who  is  a  school- 
master, lawyer,  almanac-maker,  speculator  in  old  iron, 
and  dealer  in  eggs,  in  addition  to  a  few  other  occupations. 
He  must  be  a  very  active  existence."      This  was  in  1835. 


At  their  September  meeting,  the  teachers  of  Wilkes 
County  added  twelve  new  members  to  their  reading 
circle,  bringing  the  total  up  to  136.  They  claim  this  to 
be  the  largest  reading  circle  in  tlie  State.  Does  any 
other  county  dispute  the  claim?  Certainly  it  is  a  fine 
showing. 


The  proceedings  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly have  been  published  as  Educational  Bulletin 
XIV,  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  256  pages  and  contains  discussions  and  ad- 
dresses pertaining  to  every  phase  of  school  work.  This 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  es- 
pecially should  our  people  everywhere  read  the  History 
of  Education  in  North  Carolina  during  the  year  1909-10. 
You  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  what  many  things 
have  been  accomplished.  The  pamphlet  was  arranged 
and  edited  by  Secretary  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


CREDIT  GIVEN  TO  MR.  AVENT. 

"Impressions  of  the  Institute"  which  appeared  in  the 
September  number  of  Education  was  written  by  Supt. 
Joseph  E.  Avent.  of  Goldsboro.  In  the  make-up  for  pub- 
lication the  initials  "E.  C.  B."  were  attached  through  er- 
ror. A  careful  reader  of  the  article  would  know  from 
the  number  of  times  the  Editor  is  addressed  that  it  was 
not  written  by  the  Editor,  as  these  initials  would  indicate. 
It  is  an  excellent  review  of  the  institute  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  conductor,  and  Superintendent  Avent 
should  have  credit  for  the  article  and  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  this  summer. 


THE    1  ARMER.S    FOR    EIGHT   MONTHS'    SCHOOL. 

Nothing  indicates  so  clearly  the  progress  that  North 
Carolina  is  making  as  the  discussions  of  the  State  Farm- 
ers' Convention.  They  told  of  wonderful  corn  crops  last 
year  and  the  prospects  for  this  year.  Fifty  acres  of 
land  producing  an  average  yield  of  4  6  bushels  to  the 
acre,  124  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  a  76-pound  boy 
making  7  6  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre — these  are  items 
that  tell  the  story.  This  success  led  to  the  logical  con- 
clusions that  poverty  and  ignorance  are  closely  related. 
Nature    has    done    much    by    the    land.      What   has    man 
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done?  What  can  man  do?  The  items  above  tell  of  the 
vast  possibilities  in  the  land  and  what  an  intelligent  man 
can  do. 

The  farmers  in  session  discussed  this  very  thing,  and 
tlie  opinion  prevailed  very  largely  that  the  school  term 
should  be  increased  to  eight  months.  Here  is  Section  2 
of  the  Educational  Platform  adopted  by  the  Teachers' 
Assembly: 

"We  favor  a  Constitutional  Amendment  opening  the 
way  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  school  term  in  every 
idstrict  from  a  requirement  of  four  months  to  eight 
months." 

With  the  teachers  and  farmers  of  the  State  in  favor  of 
an  eight  months'  term,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  it  is  strong  and  vigorous  leadership. 
Who  will  champion  it  in  the  next  General  Assembly? 


KETARDATION  OF  IH'PIIjS. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  in  his  recent  re 
port,  discusses  the  question  ol  "Retardation,"  with  sc 
much  vigor  and  good  sense,  that  we  take  the  liberty  ot 
quoting  from  him  in  order  that  the  school  men  of  North 
Carolina  may  get  his  view-point.  In  the  organization  of 
his  schools  he  has  done  much  to  prove  his  theory.  He 
says: 

"A  certain  proportion  of  this  retardation  is  undoubt- 
ably  blamable,  and  can,  and  should,  be  overcome  by 
closer  and  stronger  supervision,  by  reducing  irregular- 
ities of  attendance,  by  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  law,  by  greater  improvements  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  by  the  elimination  of  teachers  who  can- 
not improve,  by  the  use  of  the  latest  and  best  text- 
books obtainable,  and  by  provision  tor  the  special  teach- 
ing of  those  pupils  who  are  mentally  deficient. 

"There  is  retardation,  however,  that  is  inevitable,  pro- 
duced by  conditions  that  the  schools  cannot  ignore  nor 
overcome. 

No   Pupil   Stays   in  Grade  Two  Years. 

"No  pupil  in  our  schools  of  regular  attendance  and 
normal  capacity  stays  in  one  grade  for  two  years,  or 
three  years,  or  four  years.  Pupils  of  normal  capacity 
and  attendance  go  through  on  time.  We  have  no  record 
even  of  pupils  of  irregular  attendance  staying  in  one 
grade  two  years,  or  three  years,  or  four  years.  Mental 
defectives  may  do  so,  but  their  place  is  not  in  the  pub- 
lic school   at  all. 

"If  every  boy  or  girl,  however,  were  born  mentally 
equal  to  every  other  boy  or  girl,  if  every  pupil's  brain 
were  potentially  capable  of  the  same  development,  it 
every  pupil,  boy  or  girl,  were  made  from  the  same  ger- 
minal stuff,  if  all  brain  cells  were  capable  of  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  development,  then  the  common  mould 
could  be  used  for  all  pupils  and  they  could  all  go 
through  the  grade  at  the  same  time  and  come  out  with 
the  same  accomplishments.  Heredity,  nationality,  men- 
tal strength,  physical  vigor,  would  be  ot  no  particular 
weight  and  could  be  ignored  entirely.  What  folly,  what 
utter  absurdity!  And  yet,  many  people  seem  to  think 
,iust  these  very  things. 

Recognize    Individual    Capacity. 

"The  underlyin.g  principle  ot  all  school  training 
should   be   the   recognition  of  the  individual   capacity  of 


each  pupil.  No  pupil  in  any  grade  of  our  public  schools 
should  be  kept  marking  time  for  those  of  less  capacity 
to  catch  up.  Machine  promotion  at  regular  intervals 
of  the  bright,  the  average,  the  slow,  the  dull  pupils,  all 
a*,  one  time  and  all  together,  kills  the  lite  and  elasticity 
in  a  city  school  system. 

"Blamable  retardation  or  repeating,  if  any,  is  niainl.v 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  sensible  provision  for  giving  pupils 
the  opportunity  to  go  ahead  according  to  their  individual 
capacities. 

"Of  the  pupils  admitted  to  High  School  in  June,  190;), 
aliout  39  per  cent  finished  the  grades  in  seven  years  and 
less;  30  per  cent  finished  in  eight;  and  23  per  cent  fin- 
ished in  nine  years  and  over.  That  is,  77  per  cent 
finished  on  normal  time  or  less,  and  2  3  lier  rent  ran 
over-time  from   two  to   nine   months. 

Cause    of    Retai'dation. 

"When  we  inquire  into  the  causes  ot  the  retardation 
of  these  pupils,  who  comprise  the  2  3  per  cent,  we  find 
that  sickness,  poor  health,  late  entry  into  school,  chang- 
ing schools  by  change  of  residence  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, lack  of  capacity,  slow  mental  development,  pov- 
erty compelling  many  to  work  their  way  through  school, 
cover  each  and  every  case  of  such  retardation.  These 
are  legitimate  reasons  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
either  school  or  teacher,  and  such  pupils  have  a  positive, 
moral  right  to  more  time  to  do  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  such  retardation  is  reasonable,  fair,  just,  praise- 
worthy, right,  and  wholesome.  The  money  it  costs  the 
'tax-payers'  to  permit  such  i)upils  to  'repeat'  is  not  waste- 
ful expenditure  at  all,  but  is  money  well  spent,  and  in 
the  highest  interest  of  the  community." 


COrXTY  SIPERIXTENDENTS  IN  SESSION. 

(Continued    from    Page    7.) 
tional    and    Co-operative    Union,   at    its   meeting    in    .luly. 
1  910,  in  Raleigh. 

3.  That  we  thank  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  for  their  advanced  stand  and  active  cam- 
paign for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools,  and  for 
better  adaptation  of  these  schools  to  the  needs  of  rural 
life.  Further,  we  assure  this  body  of  our  sympathy  and 
active  co-operation  in  this  movement. 

Changes  in  the  Siliool   Iaxw. 

Resolved  1.  That  we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  schr,ol 
law  changing  the  maximum  salary  of  second-grade  teach- 
ers from  $25  to  $30  a  month. 

2.  That  the  chair  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Superintendent  and 
other  legislative  committee  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
education  before  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  sent  to  Superintendent 
R.  B.  White  over  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  to  Superinten- 
dent Cannady,  of  Johnston,  owing  to  his  continued  ill 
health. 


A    crowd    of   troubles    passed    him    by. 

As   he   with   courage   waited; 
He  said:      "Where  do  your  troubles  fly 
When   you   are   thus  belated?" 
"We   go,"    they   said,    "to    those    who   mope, 
Who   look   on   life   dejected; 
Who   weakly  say   good-bye   to   hope. 
We  go  where  we're  expected  1" 

— Frances  Elkin   Allison. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  o£  J.  A.  BIVINS,    State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

SECOND     YEAR'S     COURSE,     igio-ii. 


LESSON  I.--McMURRY'S  HOW  TO  STUDY:  CHAPTERS  I.-H.  OF  PART  I. 

By  E.   C.   Brooks,  Chair   of   Education,    Trinity   College. 


First  Week. 

CHAPTER   I. 

INDICATION'S  THAT  VOUXG  PKOPLK  DO  NOT  I,KARX 

TO    STrnV    I'l^OPKHIiV. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  intimates  that  young  peo- 
ple do  not  learn  to  study  properly.  Before  examining 
fully  into  the  child's  habit  of  study  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  self.  What  is  the  teacher's  method?  An  an- 
swer to  this  question  \rill  lead  the  way  to  the  child's 
method. 

On  page  3  one  method  of  studying  a  history  lesson  is 
mentioned.  How  would  you,  as  a  teacher,  prepare  that 
lesson?  Would  you  have  followed  the  method  given 
here  although  it  would  not  have  required  so  much  labor? 
Would  you  have  simply  memorized  the  story?  This 
would  be  purely  memory  work. 

On  the  same  page  a  method  of  studying  algebra  is 
given.  In  your  studying  do  you  use  "trial  and  success" 
methods  of  finding  the  proper  statement?  How  much 
better  is  this  than  simple  memorizing  the  forms  of  work? 

Observe  what  942  pupils  did  with  that  geography  les- 
son (page  ^).  What  answer  would  you  as  a  teacher  give 
to  the  statement:  "Do  whatever  you  think  you  ought  to 
in  studying  this  lesson  thoroughly?"  In  your  prepara- 
tion of  a  lesson  do  you  really  know  the  subject  and  the 
leading  facts — that  is,  with  your  book  closed? 

What  are  the  principal  things  that  a  teacher  ought  to 
do  in  "thinking  about  a  lesson?"  (See  page  8.)  Illus- 
trate by  preparing  this  chapter  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions given  here. 

If  the  answer  to  the  above  question  is  "finding  the 
most  important  points,"  and  then  "thinking  about  them, 
"you  might  prepare  an  outline  in  writing  giving  "the 
most  important  points"  of  this  lesson.  These  can  be 
memorized,  but  how  can  you  stimulate  "thinking  about 
them?"  This  can  be  done  by  comparisons  or  personal 
applications.  Here  you  may  use  two  of  the  formal  steps 
given   in    Hamilton's   Recitation. 

Second  Week. 

CHAPTER  II. 

1HK    X.VTIKF    OF    STIDY    AND    ITS    PRINCIPAl, 

FACTORS. 

According  to  the  statement  on  page  12.  "the  mental 
activity  called  study  is  called  forth  in  response  to  spe- 
cific needs."  For  instance,  a  boy  needs  exercises  and  he 
plans  his  games,  a  man  need.s  food  and  shelter,  there- 
fore he  plans  his  work  carefully  to  secure  these  neces- 
sities. Planning  is  the  result  of  studying  and  thinking. 
The  teacher  needs  scholarship,  life,  method,  etc..  there- 
fore he  or  she  plans  to  secure  these  essentials?  The  ex- 
tent of  this  planning  or  studying  is  determined  by  the 
extent  of  the  needs  felt. 


One  teacher  does  little  or  no  studying.  Such  a  person 
feels  little  or  no  need  of  it.  Another  teacher  with  much 
greater  scholarship  stfldies  and  plans  all  the  time.  Such 
a  person  feels  the  great  necessity  of  it. 

There  must  then  be  a  "stimulus  or  motive."  Teachers 
need  this  stimulus  or  motive.  They  must  have  it.  (See 
pages  13,   14,  and   1 5.) 

It  is  well  then  to  consider  the  principal  factors  in 
study.' 

(1)  Thqre  is  a  distinct  purpose  or  aim.'  (Page  15.) 
The  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil  should  have  a  purpose 
or  aim  in  view.  It  would  be  well  here  to  review  "The 
Statement  of  the  Aim,"  in  Hamilton's  Recitation. 

(2)  Having  the  aim  in  view,  the  teacher  must  have  a 
desire  to  collect  sufficient  information  to  reach  the  aim. 
(Page  17.) 

(3-4)  These  facts,  or  this  information,  must  be  ar- 
ranged or  classified  and  its  value  considered.  (Pages 
IS  and  19.) 

(5)  Teacher  and  student  must  memorize  a  great  deal. 
It  should  not  constitute  the  whole  of  study,  but  it  must 
always  be  an  essential  part  of  it.      (Page  20.) 

(6)  Forming  habits  of  study  is  one  of  the  essential 
things  of  all  school  work — habits  of  mind,  habits  of  ac- 
tion. This  is  the  disciplinary  side  of  study.  (Pages 
2  0  and  21.) 

(7)  The  tentative  attitude  or  open-mindedness.  Ready 
to  change  opinion  if  new  information  warrants  it.  Class- 
room  discussions  will   contribute  to  this. 

(S)  Provision  for  individuality.  How  many  teachers 
have  strong  convictions  about  any  phase  of  school  work? 
How  many  pupils  have  convictions — strong  opinion? 

These  eight  factors  are,  according  to  the  text,  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  study,  and  Part  II.  of  the  book  takes 
them  up  in  the  order  given  here. 

It  is  well  here  to  give  attention  to  them  in  outline 
in  order  that  the  whole  argument  may  be  followed. 

How  early  can  children  study  alone?  What  aid  can  a 
teacher  or  instructor  give  a  person  who  cannot  study? 
Why  have  some  students  well-formed  habits  of  study 
and  others  not?  The  ability  to  study  then  is  not  govern- 
ed so  much  by  age  as  by  the  mental  habit.  A  two-year 
old  child  will  work  for  an  hour  unravelling  a  spool  of 
thread  while  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  will  go  to  sleep  over 
an  algebra  problem. 


A  STITDY  IN  HOMK  GEOGRAPHY. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  our  ancestors  lived 
more  on  the  natural  products  of  the  forest  and  soil  than 
upon  their  own  industry  in  making  the  animal  life  antl 
the  soil  products  increase.  The  greater  part  of  their  in- 
dustry was  spent  in  harvesting  the  natural  products  of 
the  soil  or  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  animal  life 
around  the  home.  If  they  cleared  land,  they  tended  it 
as  long  as  it  would  naturally  produce  grain,  tobacco,  or 
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cotton,  aud  then  they  threw  it  away  and  cleared  more 
land,  for  land  could  be  had  then  tor  the  asking.  If  they 
had  droves  of  hogs  or  cattle,  these  were  turned  into  the 
forests.  The  wild  grasses  In  the  summer  fattened  the 
cattle  while  the  nuts,  acorns,  and  berries  fattened  the 
hoga. 

What  has  caused  the  change?  Is  land  as  cheap  to-day 
as  it  was  then?  Will  it  grow  cheaper  or  more  valuable 
in  the  future?  Why?  Can  we  reply  on  nature  as  our 
ancestors  did  for  food,  clothing,  and  health? 

Forests. — The  forest  furnished  wild  game,  also  food 
for  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Does  it  to-day  to  the  same 
extent?  What  must  we  do  to-day  to  secure  as  good  re- 
sults as  nature  furnished  them  without  any  work  from 
man?  Did  our  ancestors  provide  shelter  for  cattle,  or 
study  the  food  for  hogs?  Must  we  to-day?  Why?  Why 
do  we  not  fence  our  fields  as  our  ancestors  did?  Diu 
they  take  any  care  of  the  forests,  or  study  the  value  of 
the  trees?  Should  we?  Why?  Does  the  forest  contain 
as  much  game  for  food  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  our  an- 
cestors? VVhy?  What  must  we  do  to  supply  this  extra 
food?  There  are  many  more  people  living  in  the  coun- 
try now  than  In  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  How  has 
this  affected  the  manner  of  living?  What  is  necessary 
to  bs  done  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  larger  num- 


ber?     Can  the  forests  any  longer  feed  the   cattle,   hogs, 
and  game  as  formerly? 

Soil. —  The  old-field  pine  has  grown  up  on  the  laud 
thrown  away  by  our  ancestors.  Are  we  re-clearing  this 
land?  Why?  Can  people  throw  away  land  as  they 
once  did?  Why  not?  Are  there  many  acres  of  this  old- 
field  pine  in  your  district?  What  does  it  indicate?  Why 
is  land  more  valuable  to-day  than  during  the  days  of  our 
ancestors?  Must  we  make  soil  produce  what  the  forests 
once  produced — that  is,  food  for  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
even  horses?  Do  we  make  our  clothes  and  all  of  our 
food  to-day  as  our  ancestors  did?  Must  we  make  the 
soil  provide  the  means  for  purchasing  the  things? 

The  sources,  then,  of  all  our  physical  needs  is  formed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  soil.  Is  this  soil  be- 
coming richer  or  poorer?  Population  is  increasing  and 
our  forests  are  decreasing.  What  do  you  think  will  be 
the  results  if  the  soil  is  not  growing  richer?  Does  the 
soil  produce  twice  as  much  as  it  did  twenty-five  years 
ago?  Population  has  nearly  doubled  since  then.  Do 
you  think  we  can  find  any  cause  for  the  high  price  of 
living  to-day?  Twenty-five  years  hence  will  the  soil  b^" 
producing  twice  as  much  as  it  is  to-day  if  our  present 
methods  continue? 


THE  POWER  OF  MENTAL  SUGGESTION 

Editorial  Note. — There  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  Progress  Magazine  an  article  by  J.  Alexander 
Kisk  on  "Mental  Suggestion  in  the  School  Room."  This  article  should  be  read  by  all  teachers,  for  the  power  ot 
mental  suggestion  in  the  school-room  is  but  vaguely  understood,  or  in  most  instances  not  understood  at  all.  Its 
importance  justifies  the  subjoined  extracts  for  the  benfit  of  the  readers  of  Xoi'th  Carolina  h^ducation. 


One  of  the  most  regrettable  results  of  the  preralllnfe 
ignorance  of  the  effect  of  Mental  Suggestion  in  the 
school-room  is  that  which  arises  from  the  common  prac- 
tice of  giving  adverse  suggestions  of  incompetency,  etc. 
How  often  does  the  teacher  tell  a  child  that  it  is  "too 
stupid  to  understand  the  plainest  principles;"  that  it 
"will  never  progress,  and  will  stick  in  this  class  for  year 
after  year;"  that  it  "never  pays  attention,  and  never  will 
pay  attention;"  that  "something  must  be  the  matter  with 
you,  you  will  never  understand;"  that  he  will  "never 
mind  what  I  say,  and  never  listen  to  my  instructions;" 
etc.  The  child  is  told  over  and  over  again  that  he  is  in- 
eompetent,  stupid  and  that  he  lacks  intelligence.  We 
have  known  cases  where  the  child  has  been  repeatedly  told 
in  the  presence  of  others,  that  he  was  "the  worst  boy  I 
ever  had  in  any  of  my  classes,"  or  that  he  was  "the  most 
stupid  boy  I  ever  taught."  Anyone  who  understands  the 
first  principles  of  Mental  Suggestion  will  realize  that 
these  repated  adverse  suggestions  will  take  lodgment  in 
the  receptive  mind  of  the  child,  and  there  taking  root, 
will   result   in   "thought  taking   form  -in   action"  .on   his 

part. 

*    *    * 

Every  advanced  psychologist  will  testify  to  the  fact 
that  If  two  children  of  equal  inteligeuce,  the  same  tem- 
perament, equally  developed  faculties — exactly  alike 
mentally,  in  fact — were  separated  and  placed  under  the 
infleunce  of  two  opposite  classes  of  mental  suggestions, 
the  two  w.ould  develop  along  entirely  different  lines,  even 
though  their  studies  were  precisely  the  same.  Place  a 
child  under  the  constant  influence  of  the  adveu-se  sug- 
gestions of  "you  are  stupid,  unintelligent,  and  disobedi- 
ent," and  he  will  develop  into  an  entirely  different  indi- 
vidual  from  his  brother  who  has  been  placed   under  the 


constant  influence  of  the  helpful  suggestions  of  "you  are 
making  progress;  your  mind  is  able  to  grasp  these  stu- 
dies, and  you  will  continue  to  make  good  progress;  you 
are  anxious  to  obey  the  rules  and  are  doing  quite  well  in 
that  direction."  The  tendency  of  the  child-mind  is  to 
accept  as  valid  the  repeated  statements  of  the  teacher, 
and  to  gradually  manifest  the  same  in  character  and 
action. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  see  what  effec, 
suggestion  has  upon  ourselves.  Let  us  examine  the  oper- 
ation of  Mental  Suggestion  (in  its  phase  of  auto-sugges- 
tion) upon  ourselves.  Suppose  we  make  a  point  of  say- 
ing to  ourselves,  at  frequent  intervals,  throughout  th? 
day;  "I  am  stupid;  I  lack  intelligence;  I  am  incompe- 
tent; everything  tliat  I  touch  goes  wrong;  I  can  do  noth- 
ing right;  I  am  a  failure;  I  ought  to  be  digging  ditches 
in  the  street  instead  of  doing  my  present  work;  I  am 
good  for  nothing,  etc."  Suppose  that  we  actually  belive 
these  things  as  we  utter  them —  what  kind  of  work  do 
you  suppose  we  will  do.  And,  then,  suppose  that  in  ad- 
dition to  our  auto-suggestions  there  is  the  adverse  effect 
of  our  employer's  or  oflSce  chief's  positive  suggestion  of 
the  same  things!  How  much  progress  do  you  suppose 
that  we  would  make  if  w-e  had  our  business-superiors-in- 
authority  standing  over  us  telling  us  how  worthless  we 
were,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Add  to  this  the  factor  of 
the  child's  susceptibility  to  suggestion,  and  you  may  be- 
gin to  see  what  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  little  one's 
mind  of  this  unscientific  treatment. 


Nothing  else  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm.  It  is  the 
real  alelgory  of  the  lute  Orpheus.  It  moves  stones.  It 
charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity, 
and  truth  accomplishes  no  victory  without  it. — Bulwer 
Lytton. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


In  reviewing  books,  it  is  om-  rule 
to  give  the  price.  This  is  useful  In- 
farmation  for  the  interested  reader. 
But  occasionally  this  item  of  descrip- 
tion has  to  be  omitted  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  publisher  did  not  fur- 
nish it.  We  are  always  glad  to  print 
the   price   and    postage    when    known 

to    U3. 

*  *     * 

When  writing  to  publishers  about 
any  book  reviewed  in  this  depart- 
ment, always  say  that  you  saw  men- 
tion of  the  book  in  Xorth  Carolina 
Education.  This  will  let  the  publish- 
ers know  that  their  book  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  this  journal,  and 
that  you  are  progressive  enough  to 
be  an  attentive  reader  of  your  own 
State  SL-hool  journal;  and  you  will 
also   be   doing  your   journal   a   favor. 

*  *    * 

It  i.s  gratifying  to  see  a  Xorth 
Carolina  publication  like  Mr.  George 
Allen's  "Science  of  Accounts  made 
Clear  and  Simple  for  Use  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools"  growing  into  the  favor 
it  deserves.  Several  thousand  of  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  to- 
day owe  to  Mr.  Allen's  "Forty  Les- 
sons" tlie  helpful  knowledge  they 
have  which  enables  them  to  keep 
properly  their  private  and  business 
accounts.  Mr.  Allen's  newer  book, 
"The  Science  of  Accounts,"  brought 
out  last  year,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Raleigh  City  Schools,  the 
Cary  High  School,  the  Elize  High 
School,  St.  Mary's  School  and  Peace 
Institute,  in  Raleigh,  and  in  other 
Schools.  Are  you  acquainted  with  it? 

*  *    * 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  of  4S  pages, 
entitled  "School  Exercises  in  Plant 
Production."  Our  readers  may  ob- 
tain a  free  copy  by  writing  to  Wash- 
ington for  it.  It  was  prepared  by 
D.  J.  Crosby,  specialist  in  Agricul- 
tural Education.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  a  number  of  experiments 
for  testing  soils  and  seeds,  and  gives 
directions  for  layering,  budding,  and 
grafting.  It  is  a  useful  and  very  in- 
teresting bulletin  for  teachers  who 
are  wishing  to  instruct  their  pupils 
in  the  simpler  phases  of  agricultural 
science.       The    same    department    is 


preparing  to  publish  another  bulle- 
tin under  the  title  of  "School  Les- 
sons on  Corn." 

*    «    « 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Logan 
D.  Howell's  Phonic  Primer  is  out.  It 
bears  the  imprint  of  Howell  &  Com- 
pany, Xew  York.  It  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Normal  College 
at  Greensboro,  and  many  other 
schools  are  ordering  it.  The  Howell 
Primer  was  used  last  summer  in  the 
Summer  School  of  the  University 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Summer  School  of  the 
South  at  Knoxville.  At  the  last 
named  place  Professor  Claxton  him- 
self had  a  class  of  125  teachers  in 
phonics,  using  the  Howell  Primer  as 
a  text.  Alfred  Williams  &  Company, 
of  Raleigh  are  general  agents  for 
Xorth  Carolina.  The  price  and  some 
other  information  appear  in  an  ad- 
vertisement elsewhere. 


BOOK    REVrEWS. 


Coiniiion  Words  Comiuouly  Mis- 
spelled. Bruce  R.  Payne,  Professor 
of  Secondary  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  B.  P.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  Richmond.  Va. 
121  pages. 

This  is  a  spelling  book  for  gram- 
mar and  high  school  pupils.  The  les- 
sons are  grouped  into  four  divisions: 

1.  Words  to  Illustrate  Rules.  The 
familiar  and  helpful  rules  of  spelling 
together  with  with  words  to  illus- 
trate them  are  given  first. 

2.  Words  Classified  by  Subjects. 
In  this  list  are  words  used  on  tho 
farm,  pertaining  to  food,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  home  life,  animal  life; 
used  in  geography,  history,  geology, 
chemistry,  etc.;  physiology  and  hy- 
gient,  etc. 

3.  Unclassified  Words.  There  are 
several  lessons  of  unclassified  words 
commonly  misspelled. 

4.  General  Review  Lessons.  Bach 
word  appears  at  least  twice — once  in 
the  lesson  and  again  in  the  complete 
word  list. 


Cai-lyle's  E.ssay  on  ISiirns.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Xotes,  by  Ar- 
chibald MacMechan,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  Dalhousie  College.  Cloth, 
xvi -1-111  pages,  2  5  cents.  Scribner 
English  Classics.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

A  portrait  of  Burns  furnishes  the 
frontispiece, there  is  a  bibliography  of 
Burns  and  of  Carlyle,  and  these  are 
followed    by   a   twelve-page   introduc- 


tion on  Carlyle.  The  famous  Essay 
on  Burns,  which  appeared  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review  in  1S2S,  occupies  62 
pages  and  is  followed  by  2  7  pages  of 
notes.  Appendices  contain  sugges- 
tions for  study,  and  also  half  a  dozen 
poems  by  Burns,  which  are  followed 
by  an  index  to  the  notes.  Their 
bright  red  binding  and  small  pocket- 
size  make  these  Scribner  English 
Classics  attractive  editions  for  the 
book-lover  as  well  as  for  class-room 
use  in  the  English  literature  course. 


Gaskell's  Cranford. — Edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Katherine 
E.  Forster,  Eastern  Normal  School, 
Kentucky.  Bright  red  cloth,  xxvl-)- 
20  7  pages,  2  5  cents.  The  Scribner 
English  Classics.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

This  fine  little  humor-lit  classic  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell's,  bearing  a  1910  dat- 
ing, is  the  latest  addition  to  this 
Scribner  series,  of  which  Prof.  Fred- 
erick H.  Sykes,  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  is  the  general 
editor.  It  is  uniform  with  preceding 
numbers,  and  is  edited  with  strik- 
ingly sympathetic  insight.  It  con- 
tains a  portait,  a  selected  bibliog- 
raphy, a  compact  and  readable  intro- 
duction of  eighteen  pages,  and  .SO 
pages  of  notes  and  index. 


Bi'ownlng's  Shorter  Poems.  Se- 
lected and  edited  with  Introduction 
and  X'otes  by  ,lohn  William  Cunliffe, 
D.  Lit.,  Professor  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsiji.  Bright  red 
cloth,  221  pages,  25  cents.  Scrib- 
ner English  Classics,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York. 

Forty-six  of  the  better  known 
short  poems  of  Browning  are  studied 
in  this  edition.  Like  the  others  of 
the  series,  it  contains  a  portrait, 
bibliography,  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion, notes  and  index.  Browning  is 
commonly  acknowledged  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult author  to  understand  and  the 
notes  and  introduction  have  due  re- 
gard to  this  circumstance,  making 
this  one  of  the  very  best  text-book 
studies  of  the  spirited  poet  of  whom 
Swinburne  wrote  that  "he  never 
thinks  but  at  full  speed." 


An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
AVith  a  Donkey,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Edited  with  an  Intrcxiuc- 
tion  and  Notes  by  Allan  Abbott,  A.B., 
Head  of  the  English  Department  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University.  Mer- 
rill's English  Texts.  Cloth,  327 
pages,  price  4  0  cents.  Charles  E. 
Merrill  Company,  New  York, 

The  first  of  these  two  essays  deals 
with  Stevenson's  holiday  voyage  with 
a  friend,  in  two  canoes,  from  Ant- 
werp to  Pontoise,  near  Paris;  the 
other  is  his  account  of  a  solitary 
journey  with  a  donkey  over  the  Cev- 
ennes  Mountains  in  southwestern 
France.  The  incomparable  charm  of 
Stevenson's  style,  his  power  to  invest 
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the  veriest  trifles  with  fascinating  in- 
terest, are  here  revealed  in  continu- 
ously delightful  fashion.  The  equip- 
ment of  this  text  for  school  room 
study  and  enjoyment  consists  of  a 
seven-page  biographical  slvetch  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  four  pages  of  sug- 
gestions for  study  of  the  text,  a  por- 
trait, two  maps,  and  twenty-three 
pages  of  notes.  The  clear,  open  print 
and  all  the  make-up  of  the  book 
place  it  high  among  the  most  desir- 
able editions  for  private  or  class- 
room  study. 


Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part 
I.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Ernest  C.  Noyes,  Professor 
of  English,  Normal  High  School, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Merrill's  English 
Texts.  Cloth,  306  pages,  price  40 
cents.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company, 
New  York. 

Preserving  in  many  respects  the 
quaintness  of  the  original  text,  this  is 
an  unusually  excellent  edition  for 
class-room  study  of  Bunyan's  im- 
mortal classic.  There  is  a  portrait,  a 
twenty-page  life  of  Bunyan,  four 
pages  on  the  source,  the  popularity, 
and  the  reasons  for  success  of  the  al- 
legory, six  pages  of  critical  comment 
by  John  Richard  Green,  Lord  Macau- 
lay  and  other  masters,  a  chronolog- 
ical table,  a  bibliography,  twenty-four 
pages  of  notes,  spelling  table,  ques- 
tions and  topics  for  study,  and  an  in- 
dex to  the  notes,  thus  making  a  re- 
markably helpful  and  stimulating 
class-room  text. 


Bird  Life  Stories,  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  Audubon,  Bendire, 
Nuttall  and  Wilson.  By  Clarence 
Moores  Weed,  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Entomology  in  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
.4rts.  Cloth,  86  pages,  illustrated  in 
colors.  Price,  $  .  .  .  .  Rand,  McNal- 
ly  &  Company,  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  London. 

Descriptions  of  the  more  common 
birds,  with  accounts  of  their  feed- 
ing, nesting,  and  migratory  habits, 
rather  than  fancy  stories  about  bird 
life,  compose  the  matter  of  this  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  little  book. 
The  descriptions  are  made  up  from 
the  writings  of  the  eminent  ornith- 
ologists named  above.  Twenty-four 
colored  plates  of  birds  accompany 
the  same  number  of  chapters,  each 
devoted  to  a  particular  bird.  This 
volume  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three 
books,  all  intended  for  use  by  the 
higher  grades. 


Old    Fashioned    Fairy    Tales.       By 

Marion  Poster  Washburne.  Draw- 
ings by  Margaret  Ely  Webb.  Cloth, 
115  pages.  Third  and  fourth  grades. 
Price,  45  cents.  Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  Chicago,  New  York,  Lon- 
don. 

The  sight  of  this  book  and  its  pic- 
tures will  make  the  tots'  eyes  dance. 
The   stories,   though   really   those   of 


our  great  grandmother's  day,  have 
all  the  verve  and  interest  of  a  flrst-- 
told  tale.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Puss  in  Boots,  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  Hop  C  My  Thumb,  in  the  very 
delightful  dress  of  Mrs.  Washburne's 
weaving,  seem  entirely  new  and  or- 
iginal. Fascinating  and  full  of  ac- 
tion, these  stories  belong  to  that 
class  whose  'interest  for  children 
never  dies.  The  quaint  pictures  by 
Margaret  Ely  Webb  include  five  full- 
page  color  plates,  and  twenty-two 
text  illustrations  in  line  and  color  on 
soft  tinted  paper.  These,  together 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  book, 
offer  a  feast  of  imagination  and 
beauty  that  affords  to  the  little  read- 
er a  source  of  endless  interest  and 
pleasure.  Suggestions  for  language, 
dramatic,  and  illustrative  work  fur- 
ther add  to  the  value  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  book. 


Preston-Stevens    Arithmetics.       By 

DeForest  A.  Preston,  Principal  Public 
School  No.  164,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Edward  L.  Stevens,  Associate  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  ELEMENTARY  AR- 
ITHMETIC, 12  mo.  cloth,  xii-f243 
pages,  35  cents  net.  STANDARD 
ARITHMETIC,  12  mo.  cloth,  xii-f- 
351  pages,  50  cents  net.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Atlanta. 

This  two-book  ^elementary  course 
in  arithmetic  is  one  of  surpassing  in- 
terest. The  methods  are  simple, 
fresh  and  clear,  and  make  the  vari- 
ous arithmetical  processes  and  opera- 
tions not  only  easy  to  follow  in  actu- 
al work,  but  easy  to  understand.  The 
aim  of  the  authors  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  an  elementary  course 
in  arithmetic  that  would  produce  re- 
sults in  the  class-room — results  in 
the  form  of  solid  progress  and  at- 
tainments in  real  arithmetical  knowl- 
edge and  arithmetical  skill.  It  is 
dilHcult  to  imagine  how  a  diligent 
use  of  these  books  by  a  diligent 
teacher  could  fail  to  result  in  grati- 
fying progress  upon  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Many  old  methods  have  been 
discarded  in  favor  of  well-tested  new 
ones.  The  methods  used  in  subtrac- 
tion and  division  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. That  the  chief  end  of  an 
arithmetic  is  to  teach  the  pupil  a  lot 
complicated  abstract  rules  is  evident- 
ly not  in  the  creed  of  the  authors; 
they  prefer  to  teach  him  to  do  things 
and  think  as  he  goes;  the  rules  come 
along  incidentally  and  naturally.  In 
the  advanced  book  there  is  much  in- 
formation of  a  practical  nature  to  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  Simple  Ac- 
counts, Bills  and  Receipts,  and  Bank- 
ing, and  there  is  also  a  chapter  in- 
troducing the  use  of  Algebra  as  an 
aid   to  Arithmetic.  W.   F.   M. 


English  Poetry:   Its  Principles  and 

Proijress,  With  Representative  Mas- 
terpieces and  Notes.  By  Charles  Mills 
Gayley,   Litt.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor   of 


English  Literature  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  California,  and  Clement  C. 
Young,  B.L.,  Head  of  the  English 
DejJartment  in  the  Lowell  High 
School,  San  Francisco.  Cloth,  59  5 
pages.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

It  is  a  pleasing,  musical  air  that 
Austin  Dobson  sings  on  the  next 
leaf  following  the  title  page: 

With  pipe  and  flute  the  rustic  Pan 
Of  old  made  music  sweet  for  man  ; 

And  wonder  hush*=d  the  warblinjr  bird. 
And  closer  drew  th^^  calm-eyed  herd.— 
The  rolling  river  slowller  ran. 

And  a  kindred  emotion  in  the 
reader's  heart  is  stirred  by  this  long- 
ing wish: 

Ah!  would.— ah!  would,  a  little  span, 
Some  air  of  Arcadv  cnu  d  fan 

This  age  of  ours,  too  pe'dom  stirred 
With  pipe  and  flute! 

Then  follow  an  SS-page  introduc- 
tion on  the  "Principles  of  Poetry," 
and  400  pages  of  selections  from  the 
greater  English  poets.  The  effect  of 
studying  this  book  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  uplifting  to  the  literary 
spirit  and  imagination  of  diligent 
English-speaking  youth.  In  the  se- 
lections from  higher  English  poetry 
which  it  includes  and  in  the  notes 
and  other  materials  of  enlightenment 
which  the  sympathetic  and  scholarly 
authors  have  provided,  a  golden 
"gateway  is  opened  to  the  Courts  of 
Song."  Beginning  with  Chaucer  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  the  chapters, 
one  for  each  century  to  the  Nine- 
teenth, contain  a  succinct  discussion 
of  the  poetical  progress  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  period  covered  by 
each,  and  in  each  chapter  representa- 
tive selections  are  given  from  the 
masters  of  the  period  treated.  The 
chapter  on  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  in  five  parts:  (1)  The  New  Ro- 
mantic Poetry,  represented  by  Wads- 
worth  and  Coleridge;  (2)  The  Poets 
of  Social  Revolt,  Byron  and  Shelley; 
(3)  A  Poet  of  the  Aesthetic  Transi- 
tion, Keats;  (4)  The  Victorian  Poets, 
Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Browning  and 
Arnold;  (5)  The  Poetry  of  Chivalry. 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.  These 
are  followed  by  144  pages  of  sug- 
gestive or  informing  notes  and  a 
helpful  index. 

If  you  want  books  to  make  your 
school  a  success,  buy  any  or  all  of 
the  following: 

How  to  Manage  a  School 10c. 

100  Hints  on  the  Recitation.  .  .  10c. 
Morning    Exercises    for    Public 

Schools 15c. 

Art  of  Securing  Attention 15c. 

How  to  Keep  Order    15c. 

Introductory    Guide    to    Nature 

Study    2  0c. 

Stocks  and  Bonds  Made  Easy.  .    50c. 

These  are  paper  bound  books, 
each  of  which  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  or  the  entire  collec- 
tion by  mail  postpaid  for  only  $1.00 
Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 
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Supt.  R.  B.  White,  of  Franklinton, 
has  added  another  local  tax  district 


lege,  Guilford  College,  Elon  College, 
and    the    Atlantic    Christian    College 


to  the  large  number  in  his  county.  are  invited  to  send  delegates  to  this 


The  regular  examinations  of  Ruth- 
erford County  teachers  will  be  held 
October  7th  and  Sth  in  the  court- 
house. Every  teacher  in  the  county 
is  expected  to  attend. 

Miss  Anna  Hartwell  Lewis,  of 
Goldsboro,  and  Jlr.  William  Curtis 
Crover,  of  Raleigh,  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  on  Septem- 
ber 2nd. 

Sending  in  a  list  of  30  subscribers, 
Supt.  W.  S.  Shitle  writes:  "We  had 
a  splendid  meeting  Saturday  with 
about  60  teachers  present  and  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  the  citizens  and  vis- 
itors of  the  town.  *  *  *  All  who  were 
present  went  away  feeling  that  they 
had  been  helped  by  the  meeting." 

Capt.  W.  T.  R.  Bell,  for  a  number 
of  years  editor  of  the  Rutherford- 
ton  Sun.  has  given  up  his  editorial 
work  and  gone  back  to  his  first  love, 
the  school-room.  In  the  educational 
column  of  the  Sun,  Supt.  B.  H. 
Bridges  paid  a  sympathetic  tribute  to 
Capt.  Bell  as  teacher,  editor  and 
man. 

Nearly  100  teachers  were  present 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Wilkes 
County  .\ssociation.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools  in 
the  county  have  not  yet  opened.  It 
was  a  two  days'  session,  in  which  the 
entire  program  was  based  upon  the 
work  of  the  Reading  Circle.  The 
program  for  the  Xovember  meeting 
will  be  a  continuation  of  Reading 
Circle  work. 

The  Concord  Times  publishes  a 
long  and  appreciative  article  of  the 
work  of  County  Superintendent 
Chas.  E.  Boger  and  the  conductors 
of  the  institute  which  was  held  the 
last  week  in  September,  in  Concord. 
The  writer  says,  "It  was  so  much 
better  than  anything  we  have  ever 
had,  and  will  be  so  far-reaching  in 
good  results  that  it  will  work  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Catawba  County."  This  is  high 
praise  for  the  county  superintendent 
and  Siiperintendents  .\llen  and  Xew- 
bold.    the   conductors. 

.\n  effort  to  improve  general  ath- 
letic conditions  in  Xorth  Carolina 
and  Virginia  is  being  encouraged.  On 
October  7th  a  convention  of  repre- 
sentative college  men  in  the  two 
States  is  to  meet  in  Danville.  Va. 
Trinity  College,  The  University. 
Wake   Forest   College,   Davidson   Cnl- 


meeting. 

When  Clement  Graded  School  af 
Wallace  opened  the  22nd  of  .\ugust, 
there  were  present  106  pupils  and  a 
large  number  of  parents  and  friends 
of  the  school.  Mr.  J.  E.  Dowd  is  the 
superintendent  and  the  other  teach- 
ers are  as  follows:  Fifth  and  Sixth 
grades,.  Miss  Anna  Clemens;  Third 
and  Fourth,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dowd;  First 
and  Second,  Mrs.  Lafayette  Souther- 
land;  Piano,  Miss  Madge  Souther- 
land.  This  is  a  fine  teaching  force, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  parents 
and  neighbors  Mr.  Dowd  and  his 
splendid  faculty  may  expect  to  make 
real  educational  progress  in  this  ex- 
cellent  community. 


The  Home  Correspondence  School, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  issues  one  of 
the  most  interesting  catalogues  we 
have  seen  from  schools  of  this  kind. 
The  surprising,  and  we  must  say  also 
a  very  gratifying,  feature  of  this 
school  is  the  number  of  recognized 
authorities  and  really  eminent  spe- 
cialists and   professors   who  give  at- 


tention to  instruction,  by  mail,  of 
those  who  enroll  in  this  school.  When 
students  enroll  for  two  or  more 
courses,  special  prices  are  made. 
Mention  X^orth  Carolina  Education 
and  write  for  catalogue. 


Free  to  Teachers 

"How  to  Teach  and  Study  English  Grsmmar  Suc- 
cesEtfully"  is  sent  Free  on  application  by  the 
publishers  of  "English  Grammar  by  Parallelism 
and  C:mp£u-iBon."     Don't  miss  it. 


H  H.  HENDERSON. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Orations,      Lectures,      Debat  s. 
Essays,   Etc. 

written  to  order.  Mai^uscripts  revised 
and  reconstructed.  Outlines  furnished. 
Particulars  for  stamp. 

P.    A.    MILLER, 

Box  21S,  Ffeelendville, 


Indiana 


SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGAR- 
TEN SUPPLIES 

Art  and  Handwork  Materials  and  Teacher's 
Aids.  Our  catalojrue  will  appeal  to  you  for  its 
coropletenesa  and  many  unnjue  features.  Send 
for  it- 

GAR  HEX  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO.. 
169   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


ST.  MARY'S 


RALEIGH,  N,  C 

FOUNDED  1842 

FULL  COLLEGE  COURSE,  with  Preparatory 
Department  Excellent  advantag-es  in  Mu8  c.  Art, 
Elocution  and  Business.  Three  new  buildings. 
Address, 

REV.    GEORGE   W.  LAY,    RECTOR. 


A  Short  Business  Course  For  Public  Schools. 
The  Science  of  Accounts  Made  Clear  and  Simple 
Endorsed  by  Business  Men  and  School  Boards. 

Used  in  Seventh  Grade  and  HLtrh  Schools.    One  leeson   per  week  during  the  school  term.    Will 
impart:  information  of  great  value  to  every  student  and  will  aid  the  90  who  need  all  the  training 
that  the  pub  ic  scho'^l  can  give,  to  c.  mpete  wi  h  the  10  who  hope  to  enter  college.    Over  7.000 
copies  of  Allen's  works  on  Bookkeeping  and  Business  have  been  Bold. 
Graded  School  Edition  6Scta.     Bioh  ischool  $1.00.     Address 


GEORGE   ALLEIM,    Raleigh,  N.  C 


THE  HOWELL  PRIMER 

By   i:iOGA\    DOUGLASS   HOAVELL, 

Former  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Tarboro,  Goldsboro,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C 

The  Only  Text-Book  Made  After  tbe  Requirements  of  the  North 

Carolina   State  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction   for   the 

Teaching   of   Reading.     Every   Word  List  is  a  Phonic  Drill. 

Every  Reading  Lesson  is  a  Complete  Story. 

Superintendent  E.  T.  Atkinson,  Wayne  County,  N.  C.,  says  of  the  Howell  Primer : 
"  I  deem  it  the  best  book  for  beginners  that  I  have  yet  seen,  particularly  for  the  country 
schools.  With  our  short  school  terms,  the  beginners  should,  as  early  as  possible,  acquire  the 
principles  of  English  spelling,  so  that  they  may  soon  become  independent  readers.  This  inde- 
pendence can  be  secured  only  through  the  mastery  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters:  that  is,  through 
phonics- 

The  Howell  Primer  presents  the  phonic  principles  in  a  scientific  and  easy  development.  It 
follows  so  closely  the  syllabus  for  teaching  reading  insued  by  the  State  Superintendent,  that  I 
shall  recommend  the  book  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Wayne  County  this  fall,  to  precede  Graded 
ClasBics  Number  One  " 

N.  B.  The  North  Carolina  text-book  law  requires  no  primer,  but  leaves  the  choice  to  each 
locality. 

Price  30  cents,  postpaid 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

General  Agents  for  North  Carolina 
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Supt.  Judd  Engaged  by  a  Minnesota 
Scliool  Journal. 

Mr.  Z.  V.  Judd,  the  progressive 
Superintendent  of  Wake  County 
Schools,  has  been  chosen  editor  of 
the  "Rural  School  Department"  of 
the  journal  of  School  Education  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  former  ed- 
itor was  transferred  to  another  de- 
partment of  that  enterprising  jour- 
nal. How  Mr.  Judd  came  to  be 
chosen  is  related  in  the  current 
number  of  School  Education  in  a 
way  that  is  gratifying  but  not  sur- 
prising to  his  North  Carolina  friends: 

"While  casting  about  for  a  compe- 
tent successor,  the  Editor-in-chief 
bethought  him  of  a  wide-awake  pam- 
phlet he  had  once  seen — the  product 
of  a  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  North  Carolina.  He  re- 
membered two  things  about  this 
pamphlet:  first,  that  it  was  filled 
with  living  and  usable  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  rural  school  teachers,  and 
second  that  the  territory  over  which 
this  superintendent  presided  had  the 
significant  name  of  Wake  County. 
'This,'  said  the  Editor-in-chief,  'is 
the  man  to  fill  in  Mr.  Howard's 
place;  can  we  secure  him?'  Well, 
he  has  been  secured  and  School  Edu- 
cation takes  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  its  readers  Zeb  V.  Judd,  of  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  who  is  an 
educational  power,  not  alone  in  his 
own  section  but  wherever  he  is 
known." 


Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Judd  is  to  leave  his  present 
work,  but  that  he  is  to  furnish  mat- 
ter monthly  for  his  department  of 
the  Journal  which  secured  his  ser- 
vices for  that  purpose. 


Washington     Kindergai'ten     Opens 
With  51   Pupils. 

The  kindergarten  in  the  Washing- 
ton Public  School  opened  Sept.  lb, 
with  an  enrollment  of  51  children. 
We  have  only  the  five-year-old  chil- 
dren, as  we  can  only  have  one  trained 
kindergartner  as  yet.  Miss  Mary 
Lillian  Ellsworth  is  assisting  this 
year,  for  the  practical  experience  and 
observation  and  explanation  of  the 
program  and  theory  which  I  have 
agreed  to  give  her.  She  hopes  to 
take  the  kindergarten  Training 
Course  later. 

We  have  a  large,  sunny  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Public  School 
building,  a  good  supply  of  kinder- 
garten materials,  the  use  of  a  piano, 
and,  so  far,  have  had  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  the  School  Board,  the 
patrons,  and  the  town  as  a  whole. 
M.    E.    W. 


October  3rd  is  by  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College, 
set  apart  as  a  holiday.  A  list  of  all 
donations  during  the  year  is  an- 
nounced. There  is  usually  an  ad- 
dress by  some  man  of  prominence  in 


the  South.  The  address  of  this  oc- 
casion will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Parker,  of  Greenville. 
S.    C. 


"I  consider  this  one  of  the  best 
meetings  the  Association  has  ever 
had — the  prospect  for  a  good  year 
seems  bright."  Thus  writes  Super- 
intendent Speas,  of  Forsyth  County, 
about  the  first  meeting  of  his  teach- 
ers for  the  new  school  year.  At  this 
meeting  on  the  17th  of  September 
nearly  100  teachers  heard  the  ad- 
dresses of  President  J.  I.  Foust  and 
Miss  Anna  Meade  Michaux  of  the 
State   Normal    College. 


Institute    Conductois    Abroail. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  the  Uni- 
versity, assisted  in  an  institute  in 
Iowa. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Pusey,  of  Laurinburg 
Graded  Schools,  has  been  engaged  in 
institute  work  in  Annapolis,  Md. 


Normal  Courses 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for 
teachers  prepaie  for  Certifi- 
cates of  tvery  prrade.  Special 
courses  in  pEdagogy  Psychoeoy,  Prim- 
ary Methods  and  Kindergarten     We 

ASSIST  IN  SECURING   POSITIONS. 

Dr.  CaTT  pbell  Over  100  Home  Study  Courses 
Pt  jitnhnf  under  Profess  rs  in  Harvard, 
rti7icipai    cofj^^ji    aj^(j    leading    colleges. 

250  page  cata  ogus  free     Write  today 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  ls7,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The 
Koyal     1  ypewriter 


Teachers  who  are  in  need  of  a 
typewriter  will  find  it  greatly 
to  their  interest  to  drop  us  a 
card  and  get  the  facts  and  prices 
on  this  machine. 

N«t  sold  through  the  trust 
"  pool."  You  get  full  value 
for  your  money. 

Remember  you  do  not  have 
to  wait  ten  days  to  get  your 
school  orders  filled  from  us. 


=q^^= 


Alfred  Williams  &   Co., 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


You  Influence  The 
Life  of  Your  Pupil 

not  only  in  the  daily  work  of  the  school,  but  your  se- 
lection of  his  studies  is  an  important  factor  in  his  char- 
a;ter  development. 

THE  WISE  TEACHER 

will  see  that  every  North  Carolina  child  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  or  to  read 

HILL'S   YOUNG    PEOPLE'S  HISTORY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Written  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  President  of  the  A.  &  M.  College 
at  Raleigh 

It  is  being  taught  ia  grades  as  low  as  the  fifth,  and  as 
high  as  the  tenth,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
and  everywhere  with  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  i^tite  adopted  text  book  on  the  subject  of 
North  Carolina  History,  substantially  bound,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  withal  the  most  attractive  book  on 
the  State  list 

At  all  book  stores  or  book  depositories,  or  direct  from 
the  publishers. 

Stone  &  Barringcr  Co.,  publishers 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Write  for  trice  list  of  our  North  Carolina  publications  in 
th:  popular  Tar  Heel  Library. 
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Supt.  R.  H.  Latham,  of  Winston,  Be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Winston  Sentinel  in  comment- 
ing on  a  speech  made  by  Superin- 
tendent Latham  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  says: 

The  remarks  recently  made  before 
the  Winston-Salem  Board  of  Trade 
by  Superintendent  Latham,  of  the 
Winston  public  schools  in  which  he 
contended  that  the  school  children  of 
the  present  day  should  be  taught 
more  about  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  and  their  resources, 
were  particularly  timely  and  the 
suggestion  was  indeed  a  splendid 
one.  There  are  many  children  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  every  community  who 
know  far  less  than  they  should 
about  the  industrial  life  and  other 
features  of  that  community  and  the 
schools  are  in  a  splendid  position  to 
supply  this  information  in  an  effec- 
tive way.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
schools  of  the  State  have  neglected 
too  long  such  practical  subjects  a.s 
local  State  history  and  similar  topics 
and  this  is  one  point  at  which  a  not- 
able improvement  can  be  made. 


High    School    Literary    Society. 

The  Students  of  Lillington  High 
School  have  formed  a  literary  socie- 
ty, to  be  known  as  the  Athenian  Lit 
erary  Society  of  Lillington  High 
School. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  train  the  students  in  public  speak- 
ing. Every  member  of  the  High 
School  department  is  required  to  be 
an  active  member  and  take  part  in 
all  of  its  exercises. 

The  following  oiBcers  were  chosen: 
President,  Supt.  E.  JI.  Rollins.  Vic^ 
President,  Addie  Caviness;  Secretary, 
Mary  Washburn;  Blanche  .Johnson. 
Critic,  Lucile  Spears. 

The  program  for  the  first  meet- 
ing is: 

Declamation — Xannie  Knight,  Ly- 
dia   Morgan,   Jlonnie  McDonald. 

Essay — Blanche   .Johnson 

Query — Resolved,  That  the  pen  i.-< 
mightier  than  the  sword — Debaters: 
.Affirmative.  .Joe  Caviness,  James 
Withers.  Shepherd  Caviness,  Foster 
Ellington;  Negative,  Lucile  Spears, 
Mary  Washburn,  Xeil  Salmon,  Addie 
Caviness. 


.\   School   Fair. 

On  Saturday,  October  1.5th,  1910. 
the  citizens  of  Friendship  School 
District  will  hold  their  first  District 
Fair   on   their  school  grounds. 

The  Fair  will  consist  of  exhibits 
of  farm,  garden,  dairy  £.nd  kitchen 
products,  and  live  stock,  owned  or 
produced  by  citizens  of  the  district, 
or  by  any  patrons  of  the  Friendship 
school. 

Members  of  the  State  Department 
of  .Agriculture  will   address  the  citi- 


zens on  subjects  pertaining  to  farm 
and  home  improvements  and  educa- 
tion, and  will  judge  the  exhibits  and 
award  the  certificates  and  premiums. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  winners 
in  a  series  of  athletic  and  out-door 
events. 

The  purpose  in  view  in  instiuting 
the  Friendship  School  Fair  is  to  get 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  centered 
in  the  public  schools;  to  make  it,  to 
a  greater  extent,  the  social  nucleus 
of     the     community;     to     encourage 


good-natured  competition  among  the 
farmers;  and  to  increase  the  pleas- 
ures of  home  and  farm  life  in  the 
district. 

It  is  expected  that  the  occasion 
shall  be  a  gala  day  for  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  and  for  the 
neighborhood. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Pair,  and  wants  to 
know  more  about  it,  may  write  the 
Principal  of  Friendship  High  School. 
Burlington,  N.  C,  Route  No.  1. 


The  Hill  Readers 


The  fresh,  enlivening  selections  in  The  Hill  Readers 
are  especially  charming  to  children  because  so  many  of 
them  are  stories  of  the  out-of-doors.  The  gradation  is  care- 
ful. The  books  are  mechanically  excellent ;  in  binding  dur- 
able, in  type  attractive,  in  illustration  unusually  rich. 

Several  Southern  authors  are  represented  in  the  series, 
among  them  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  General  John  B.  Gordon,  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, and  others. 

W,  p.  Thomas,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Point,  Ga. :  "It 
gives  me  genuine  pleasure  to  recommend  these  books  in  the  strongest 
terms.  In  addition  to  being  remarkably  well  graded  and  having  an 
abundance  of  material,  they  have  a  breadth  of  the  great  out-of-doors 
that  I  do  not  find  in  any  other  series  of  readers.  The  selections  are 
such  as  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  inspire  children  to  noble  living." 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  London 

Atlanta  Dallas  Columbus  San  Francisco 

RepreBent€(i  in  Nirth  Catolira  by  P.  E.  SEAGLE.  Box  4(.U,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 


Pitt  County  School  Desk 


This  Desk  is  especially 
suited  for  District  and 
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Graded   Schools.     It  is 
neat,  comfortable,  durable 
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and   cheap.     For   Prices 
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and   further    information 

J/  J/  4/- 

address 

Patent  June  8tn,  1909, 

THE  A.  G.  COX  M'F'G.  CO.,  WINTERVILLE,  N.  C. 
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The  Ceoil  Rhodes  Scholarship  Exanii- 
uation. 

The  C*;il  Rhodes  Scholarship  ex- 
aminations for  1910  will  be  held  in 
Raleigh,  October  25th-2  6th.  The 
committee  of  selection  for  North  Car- 
olina consists  of  Chief  Justice  Clark, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Joyner,  and  President  Ven- 
able  of  the  University,  the  latter  be- 
ing also  chairman. 

All  candidates  for  the  e.xaminations 
should  send  in  their  names  by  •r 
before  October  15th  to  the  chairman 
at  Chapel  Hill.  The  successful  can- 
didate will  enter  upon  his  work  at 
Oxford  in  October  1911.  The  schol- 
arship pays  $1,500  annually  and  cov- 
ers three  years'  work  at  Oxford.  Va- 
rious associations  in  America  have 
recommended  that  the  committee 
send  only  college  graduates,  and-  this 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  North 
Carolina  commitee  in  the  past  and 
will  probably  be  their  course  in  the 
future. 

The  men  who  have  won  the  Cecil 
Rhodes  scholarship  in  the  past  are: 
Mr.  Horner  Winston,  now  a  practic- 
ing lawyer  in  Norfolk,  Va.;  Mr. 
Thrantham,  of  Eastern  North  Caro- 
Una;  Mr.  B.  R.  Lacy,  of  Raleigh,  who 
graduated  .the  past  summer;  Mr.  O. 
R.  Rand,  who  is  now  entering  upon 
his  second  year  of  the  scholarship. 
The  successful  candidate  this  year 
will  make  the  fifth  representative 
North  Carolina  has  had  among  the 
Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford. 


send  a  representative  to  the  prelimi- 
nary contest. 

2.  The  name  of  each  contestant, 
the  subject  of  his  declamation,  and  a 
certificate  from  the  principal  of  his 
school  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  student, 
must  be  filed  with  the  contest  com- 
mittee not  later  than  November  11. 

3.  No  declaimer  shall  be  allowed 
more  than  ten  minutes  in  the  final 
contest,  and  selections  of  from  six  to 
eight  minutes  in  length  are  recom- 
mended. 

4.  The  priliminary  contest  will  be 
held  in  Craven  Memorial  Hall  at 
9:00  a.  m.,  Friday,  November  2  5, 
when  a  committee  of  judges  will  se- 
lect the  best  en  declaimers  for  the 
final  contest  of  that  evening. 


5.   The  order   of   speaking  in   both 
contests  will  be  decided  by  lot. 


A    Declamatien    Contest    for    HIrIi 
School  Students. 

The  "9019,"  a  literary  organiza- 
tion of  Trinity  College,  desiring  to 
stimulate  society  work  in  the  schools 
of  North  Carolina  and  neighboring 
States,  has  completed  arrangements 
for  holding  annually  a  declamation 
contest  to  which  all  high  schools  oi 
approved  standing  are  invited  to 
send    representatives. 

This  contest  is  to  encourage 
among  high  school  students  the  heal- 
thy interest  already  existing  in  lit- 
erary society  work. 

It  aims  to  appeal  to  a  spirii  of 
rivalry,  necessarily  friendly  because 
directed  against  many,  and  not 
merely  against  a  single  neighboring 
institution. 

It  is  intended  to  bring  all  inter- 
ested schools  into  one  contest  there- 
by increasing  the  appeal  to  school 
pride  and  enhancing  the  honor  to 
tha  successful  contestant — the  win- 
ner of  the  gold  medal. 

It  involves  no  expense  to  the 
schools  or  their  representatives,  save 
the  single  item  of  railroad  fare. 

It  calls  for  no  expenditure  of  tim.^ 
or  effort  by  the  principal  except  what 
is  necessary  to  choose  and  train  the 
representative  of  the  school. 

RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST. 

1.   Any    school    offering    three    or 
more  years  of  high  school  work  may 


.An    "Antgeiin"   Drinking   Fountain. 

The  School  Board  of  Newton  has 
under  consideration  the  placing  of 
two  "Antgerm"  drinking  fountains 
in  the  graded  school  building — one 
on  each  floor.  These  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  drinking  cups,  for 
the  water  bubbles  upward  through 
a  regulated  feed  pipe.  It  is  said  the 
cost  would  be  between  $50  and  $60. 


Morven  High  School,  in  Anson 
County,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Crawford 
is  principal,  has  just  finished  a  new 
$9,000   building. 


Why  They  Are  Wanted 

Simple,   clear,  full  of   human  experience. 
THE  MACE  HISTORIES 

like  Mace,  the  author,  io  his  own  classes,  Bummon  the  life  of  the  past,  project  the  student 
into  the  progress  of  American  History,  involve  him  in  the  contlict  of  great  things.  Therein 
lies  the  appeal  of  the  hook3.— they  are  aimple,  they  are  close  to  the  people. 

MACE'S   PRIMARY  HISTORY 
STORIES  0/  HEROISM 

begins  the  history.  America's  gj-eat  men,  througrh  every  line  of  life  and  action,  take  the 
pupil  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  climax  of  the  Spansh  War— Santiago  and  tlie  sink- 
ing of  the  Merrimac.  It  i^  a  record  of  acliievement.  In  this  progresa,  Ncrth  Caroiina  takes  no 
mean  part.     Price  65  cents. 

MACE'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY 
of  the    UNITED    STATES 

This  takes  up  history  on  a  broader  scale.  Set  forth  in  periods,  emphasizing  the  great 
events  in  our  national  life,  it  still  treats  as  an  inteprrat  part  of  the  story,  the  institutional  life 
of  the  people  Family,  social,  religious  life,  educational,  industrial,  and  Kovernmtntal,  are 
brought  out  with  a  freshness  ani  authority  that  warrant  the  widespread  adoptions  of  the 
Mace  histori  s.     Price  $1.00, 

Both  books  beautifully  illustrated  with  pen  drawings 
by  Colby.  In  the  advanced  book  are  ten  color  plates 
of  great  events  of  American  history.     :::::: 

Rand  McNally   &  Company 

CHICAGO        -         - NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET-A  MAN  AND  HIS  BOOK. 


AN  UINCOMMOIN  SPELLER 


Common  Words  Commonly  Misspelled 

IJj    iilirCK  R.  PAYNE,  M.A.,   IMi.L)., 
Professor   of    Secondai-y   Education,   XTniversity  of  Virginia. 

After  fourteen  years'  experience  as  teacher  in  high  schools,  colleges  and  summer  schools. 
Dr.  Payne  became  convinced  of  three  things  : 

First.    That  Bpelling  is  a  much  more  difficult  subject  than  it  is  usually  regarded. 

Second.  That  student  i  of  high  school  training  misspell  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
mon words 

Third.  That  the  study  of  difficult  or  unusual  words  does  not  necessarily  help  one  in  the 
BpelUng  cf  common  words,  and  that  instead  of  forcing  a  student  through  a  list  of  difficult  words 
rarely  used  in  order  that  he  may  find  ten  auch  words  which  he  has  misspelled,  it  is  fur  better 
to  find  out  as  nearly  as  possible  what  his  frequent  errcrs  are  and  restrict  his  study  to  over- 
coming these. 

Acting:  upon  these  convictions  Dr-  Payne  invited  five  thousand  teachers  to  send  him  a  list 
of  common  words  commonly  misspelled  by  their  students. 

Out  of  these  words  he  has  built  a  speller— Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

120  Pages.     Cloth.     Price,  28  Cents. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  ::  Richmond,  Ya. 
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WHERE    TO    GET    SUPPLIES    FOR 
YOUR    SCHOOL. 

When  you  are  needing  furnishings 
and  supplies  for  your  school,  consult 
the  advertising  pages  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education. 

*  «    * 

If  it  is  a  good,  low-priced  wooden- 
frame  desk  that  you  want,  write  to 
the  A.  G.  Cox  Jlanufacturing  Com- 
pany, Winterville,  X.  C.  Ask  for 
their  circular,  if  you  would  like  to 
know  what  other  teachers  and  super- 
intendents think  of  their  desks. 

*  *    * 

If  you  want  anything  in  the  way 
of  interior  furnishings  or  supplies 
tor  your  school  room,  read  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Charles  J.  Parker,  Ra- 
leigh, X.  C,  on  the  last  page.  He 
is  experienced  and  well  informed  in 
the  '.-.andling  of  all  lines  and  is  espe- 
cially well  prepared  to  save  buyers 
money  on  large  orders.  He  has 
equipped  some  of  the  biggest,  best, 
and  finest  country  and  city  school 
buildings    of    this    and    neighboring 

Statea. 

*  *    * 

The  American  Seating  Company, 
of  Chicago,  has  a  X'orth  Carolina 
Agency  at  Charlotte.  By  reference 
tc  their  advertisement  on  another 
page,  our  readers  will  note  that  this 
company  not  only  handles  seats  but 
covers  just  about  the  entire  list  of 
school  supplies.  Three  handssome 
catalogues  are  issued  and  are  sent  on 
application.  One  is  a  3  6-page  cata- 
logue of  school  furniture,  another 
tells  about  blackboards,  and  the  third 
is  a  handsomely  illustrated  114-page 
catalogue  of  scbool  apparatus  and 
supplies. 

*  *    * 

The  Virginia  School  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  Richmond,  besides  the  usual 
line  of  school  supplies  advertises  also 
in  this  number  a  heating  and  venti- 
lating system  for  schools,  a  system 
for  removing  bad  air  from  the  school 
room  in  winter  and  keeping  pure 
warm  air  in  circulation. 

*  *    * 

With  the  coming  of  winter  there 
will  be  more  indoor  work.  Pictures 
are  great  educators,  ranking  with 
books  in  this  respect.  If  you  do  not 
have  their  catalogue  already,  send 
three  2-cent  si  amps  to  The  Perry 
Pictures  Company,  Maiden,  Mass., 
and  get  an  illustrated  catalogue  con- 
taining 1,000  miniature  pictures; 
they  will  also  send  you  two  pictures 
printed  in  one  color  and  a  bird  pic- 
ture in  natural  colors. 


Inipiovements   in   Winston. 

Winston  is  to  introduce  Manual 
Training.  The  Board  has  appropri- 
ated $500  for  equipments  the  first 
year.  The  Superintendent  is  now 
looking  for  a  man  to  take  charge  of 
this  department.  Medican  inspection 
is  also  assured. 


NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 

New  Geographies. 

Bv  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Phy.Moal  Geography  at  Cornell 
University  and  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


First  Book #0.65 

Part  I .40 

Part  II .50 


Second  Book $1.10 

Parti .65 

Part  II .65 


The  old  series  of  Geographies  by  these  authors  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  old  style  of  s?hool  geographies.  The  new  series,  while  retaining  all 
the  excellent  and  original  features  of  the  old  books,  marks  a  distinct  advance 
in  geography  teaching.  In  short,  the  new  books  are  based  on  the  unique  and 
thoroughlv  tested  Tarr  and  McMurry  plan,  but  they  have  been  rewritten, 
brought  down  to  date,  enriched  with  a  great  quantity  of  new  material,  and  sup. 
p'ied  with  new  maps  and  many  new  illustrations,  thus  forming,  practically,  a 
new  series. 

Preston-Stevens  Arithmetics 

By  DeForest  A.  Pre.'tou,  Principal  Public  School  No.  164,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  Edward  L.  Stevens,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York  City. 


Elementary  Arithmetic 

(for    use   in   the   Third,    Fourth    and 
Fifth  Years.) 


Standard  Arithmetic 

(for  use  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years.) 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Francisco. 


LIPPINCOTT'S     NEW     SCHOOL-BOOKS 

Lippincott's   Primer 

By  HOMER  P.  LEWIS 

Superintendent  of  Schools,    Worcester,  Mass. 

A  first  book  for  little  folks.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  nine  pictures  in 
color  and  many  in  black  and  white. 

An    Industrial  and   Commercial  Geography 

By  CH\RLES  MORRIS 

Author  of  "Mortis's  School  Hiitories,"  "Home  Life  in 
All  Lands"  etc. 

This  book  is  intended  for  Advanced  Elementary  Grades.  It  is  strictly  up 
to  date.<.profusKly  illustrated,  and  contains  numerous  maps  and  an  exception- 
ally interesting  text. 

RECENTLY  ISSUED 
An  Invaluable  New  Book  for  Primary  Teachers 

Number    by    Development 

A  METHOD  OF  NUMBER  INSTRUCTION 
By  JOHN  C.  GRAY,  A.  M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
Fully  illustrated.  i2mo.  244  pages  Cloth,  ^i  00. 

No  School  Library  ii  Complete  Wilfaout 

LI    ^   ^  I    IVI    ^^    (~>i  T  T  '   ^  NEW  GAZETTEER 

\    T~    \         \    I  >l    ^— *•    V.-»      I        1  <i^  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

pusLUHfRs       J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY        Philadelphia 


When    writing    advertisers,    please  mention  this  paper. 
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JAMES    OTIS'S    COLONIAL    SERIES 


CALVERT  OF  MARYLAND 
PETER  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM 


MARY  OF  PLYMOUTH 
RUTH  OF  BOSTON 


RICHARD  OF  JAMESTOWN 
STEPHEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Price,  each,  35  cents.     For  years  3  — 5 


Don't  you  remember  the  "Toby  Tyler"  stories, 
which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  "Harper's 
Young  People"?  And  don't  you  remember  how 
impatiently  boys  and  girls  looked  forward  to  the 
next  issue  merely  because  of  those  tales?  Stories 
like  those  mean  something  to  children  and  make 
an  impression. 

Here  are  six  new  stories  by  the  same  author, 
James  Otis,  the  first  he  has  ever  written  for 
schools.  They  are  just  as  fascinating  as  his  ear- 
lier ones.  They  are  stories  and  yet  they  are  his- 
tories. Their  view  point  is  entirely  original,  the 
story  of  each  settlement  being   told   by  one  of 


the  children  living  in  the  colony.  For  this  rea- 
son only  such  incidents  as  a  child  might  notice, 
or  learn  by  hearsay,  are  introduced — but  all  such 
incidents  are,  as  far  as  possible,  historical 
facts,  and  together  they  present  a  delightfully 
graphic  and  comprehensive  description  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  early  colonists.  Each  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  attractive  pen  and  ink 
drawings. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  your  pupils  to  learn 
about  the  beginning  of  our  country.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  use  these  books  in  your  classes? 
Write  us  about  them. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


OLT}  DOMINION  PATENT  VENTILATING  and  HEATING  SYSTEM 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Complete  System   EVer  Invented 

Combined  Heating  and  Ventilating.  Independent  Foul 
Air  Flues  not  Needed.  CfDrums  and  Mats  Can  be  Fur- 
nished Separately  to  Fit  any  Stove.  wme  ror  special  catalogue. 

SCHOOL  DESKS  and 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  OLD  DOMINION 
DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  DESKS,  all  sizes, 
at  Richmond,  Va.  Shipments  are  promptly 
made— guaranteeing  quick  delivery  and  low 
freight  rates. 

'7' 


VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS,  HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS,  CR.AYONS,  ERASERS,  MAPS,  GLOBES  OLD 
DOMINION  FLOOR  DRESSING,  BOOKCASES,  TEACHERS'  DESKS  AND  CHAIRS,  PICTURES,  CLOCKS,  INK, 
ETC. ,  ETC. ,  can  be  shipped  promptly  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on  receipt  of  order.  TJEvery  article  needed  for  teacher, 
schools  or  colleges.     T[Write  for  special  catalogues  and  price.". 

VIRGINIA    SCHOOL    SUPPLY    COMPANY, 

::  ::  Richmond,  Virginia 


No.  18  3,  Ninth  Street 


P.  O.  Box  No.  474 
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NECESSARY    ARTICLES 

Required  by  Progressive  Teachers  for  Satisfactory  and  Up-to-date  Work 


Comfortable  Desks 

We  handle  the  best  and  the  cheapest. 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs 

We  have  the  best  styles  at  reasonable  prices. 

Good  Blackboards 

We  have  in  stock  :  Hv  loplate,  Acmeplate,  Slated  Cloth, 
Slated  Paper  and  Liquid  fclaling — black  and  green. 

Dustless  Crayon 

Cheaper  than  commoa  grade  chalk.      Packed   in   gross 
boxes — 25  gross  in  a  case. 


Drstless.  packed  in  gross  and  two  dozen  to  bos,  eight 
assorted  color' . 


Library  Bookcases 

We  have  both  glass  and   panel  door  ca-es,   especially 
designed  for  public  school  libraries. 

Dustless  Erasers 

Clean  the  boards  better  and  without   injury  to   them  ; 
hold  chalk  dust;  cheaper  than  common  grade. 

Good  Maps 

We  handle  the  best  and  cheapest — shipped  subject  to 
approval,  if  desired. 

Modem  Globes 

We  have  aseorled  styles  and  sizes  at  tpeoial  pricts — 
shipped  subject  to  approval. 


Colored  Crayon 

?.en  to  bos,  eight 

Write  us  for  quotations  on  anything  you  need.     Everything  we  ship  is  guaranteed. 


School  Bells 

Customers  say  ouis  are  cheaper  and  better  than  other.'. 


CHAS.  J.  PARKER, 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 

GLOBES    -    MAPS    -    CHARTS    -    APPARATUS 
ERASERS  -  CRAYON  -  INKWELLS  -  INK  -  ETC. 

Whatever  your  requirements,  we  can  supply  them.  IVe  save  you  money, 
because  we  manufdcture  and  buy  in  large  quantities  We  save  you 
tune,  because  we  carry  large  stocks  and  can  ship  promptly.  Everything 
we  handle  is  of  dependable  quality.  There  is  an  advantage  in  being 
able  to  purchase  all  your  snoplies  from  one  house.  It  minimizes  trans- 
portatiin  charges  and  simplifies  your  ordering.     Ask  for  Catalog  M  I. 


BLACKBOARDS 


RI&rKRn&RD^  OLMSTED  ARTIFICIAL  PLATE  for  the 
DLnur\DUnnU.J  ^^^  school  or  remodeled  rooms.  It  i-  theniodtrn 
blackbjard.  Made.  insialUd  and  gu 'ran'eed  only  by  us.  Samples  and  Prieea  on  re- 
Qu  Bt  ACME  PLATE  ia  pa'  ticularly  suitabi  fur  the  smaller  ech  >oIs.  Can  be  setup 
by  a   y  D'a  ■  ical  peraon,     atnd  for  Sarnule^  and  Prieea      Aek  for  Citalog:  M  2. 


School  Furniture 


Our  lineof  scbool  furniture  is  the  finest  and  most 
universal.  By  fioest  is  meant  not  highest  priced, 
but  most  dependable  Stationary  Desks,  Adjust- 
able DeskB, Drawing  and  Commercial  DiSks,  Desks 
for  Crippled  Children,  etc.,  and  Assembly  Chairs. 
When  you  write,    ask  for  Catalog  M  3. 


Hmencan  Seating  Company 


iil5  Wabash  Ave., 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


as  ing.      Itwiilsjvc  you  minf-y      t  n  a    rf    n-      t  r>i  i 

and  insure  satijfactijn  ""^i      1  U4-5   riecimont  Clcig., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Olmsted  Artificial  Slate  33^?°  Saved  ; 

Olmsted  Artificial  Sl*Jte  paves  one- 
third  the  cost  of  Natural  Slate,  em- 
bodies all  the  advantages  of  Natural 
Slate  beinp  composed  of  ground  slate 
and  steel  filings.  Is  noise  1i*8s  and  seam* 
less.    Special  Booklet  Seit  on  Riqueel. 


Eveiytliing  in  School  Farn'iiure. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Schorl  Furni- 
ture send  for  our  new  Special  Cata- 
lo^rue   It  will  prove  invaluible  lo  icu. 


ED  V  GA  TIO  N 


A  Monthly  Journa]  of  Education,  Rurat Progress,  and  Civic  Betterment. 


Thanksgiving 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  to  the  festal  board 

As  our  sires  were  wont  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  reapers  are  home  with  their  harvest  hoard, 

The  herds  have  hied  to  their  wintry  fold. 

And  the  cullers  of  fruit  our  vaults  have  stored* 

With  the  wealth  of  the  orchard's  freight  of  golu 


'!!•:>•. 


>^      o 


\ 


Come  forth,  come  forth,  with  your  heartfelt  praist 

To  swell  the  songs  at  the  altar's  side; 

For  a  lofty  paean  to  God  we  raise, 

Who  hath  scattered  His  love  gifts  free  and  wide, 

And  still,  from  the  wan  earth's  earliest  days, 

His  seed-time  and  harvest  hath  not  denied. 


Come  forth,  come  forth,  with  the  chiming  bell, 
A  joyous  throng  to  the  altar's  side; 
Come  mingle  your  tones  with  the  organ's  swell ; 
And,  when  the  door  of  the  feast  stands  wide. 
Let  the  gray-haired  sire  to  his  grand-child  tell 
A  tale  of  our  nation's  grateful  pride. 

— Hannah  E.  G.  Arey. 


M^ 
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A  LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  CONNOR 


Messrs.  Editors: — In  the  last  issue  of  North  OaroUna 
Education  the  statement  was  made  that  any  teacher  who 
desired  a  copy  of  "The  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly,"  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  June 
14-17,  1910,  could  get  the  same  by  writing  to  me. 

Please  permit  me  to  say  that  the  statement  is  incor- 
rect. However  much  I  should  like  to  place  a  copy  of 
this  most  valuable  publication  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  in  North  Carolina,  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Assembly,  which  provides  that 
copies  shall  be  furnished  only  to  members.  Hence  just 
a  sufficient  number  for  that  purpose  was  printed. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  way 
for  every  teacher  in  the  State  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  is  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Assembly.  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
are  sent  to  active  members  whether  they  attend  the  ses- 
sion or  not.  The  fee  at  present  is  only  $2.00  annually; 
if  the  membership  in  the  Assembly  were  doubled,  tha 
fee  could  easily  be  reduced  to  one-half  that  amount. 
What  do  members  get  in  return  for  their  fee? 

(1)  If  they  attend  the  sessions  they  get  that  most 
invaluable  of  all  benefits  to  any  professional  workers, 
i.  e.,  the  personal  touch  and  association  with  the  best 
and  most  progressive  members  of  their  profession.  The 
benefits  and  results  that  come  from  such  association  are 
intangible,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  real  and  enduring, 
and  necessary  to  the  best  work. 

(2)  Whether  active  members  or  not,  they  receive 
copies  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Whether  or  not  this  is  of  any  value,  one  may 
easily  judge  for  oneself  by  the  following  facts,  remem- 
bering that  the  proceedings  for  the  last  three  sessions 
have  been  printed; 

(1)  These  three  volumes  contain  832  pages. 

(2)  They  contain  a  history  and  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  for  190S,  1909,  and  1910. 

(3)  They  contain  eighty  addresses  and  papers  on 
pedagogical  subjects: 

(4)  Many  of  these  addresses  are  by  the  most  promi- 
nent educational  leaders  in  the  United  States.  To  men- 
tion only  a  few:  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee;  F.  G.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois; 
Charles  W.  Kent,  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  O.  T. 
Corson,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Ohio;   Mrs.  Ellen  H. 


Richards,  President  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  of  Boston;  Miss  Jessie  Field,  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  Page  County,  Iowa;  L.  D.  Harvey,  Presi- 
dent Stout  Institute,  Wisconsin;  O.  B.  Martin,  formerly 
State  Superintendent  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  mention  the  names  of  numerous  well-known 
North  Carolina  teachers  who  represent  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  our  own  State. 

Article  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Assembly  declares 
that  "the  objects  of  this  Assembly  shall  be  the  profes- 
sional improvement  of  its  members  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina." 
Every  live,  progressive  teacher  who  wishes  to  have  a 
hand  in  this  great  work  should  become  a  member  of  the 
Assembly, 

Very  truly,  R.  D.  W.  CONTSIOR,  Secretary. 


COJOnTTEE  OX  LEGISL.4TION. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  State  Association 
of  County  Superintendents  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
on  school  legislation,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  has  appointed  the  presidents  of  the  live  Dis- 
trict Associations,  namely;  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  Greenville; 
S.  M.  Brinson,  New  Bern;  P.  H.  Fleming,  Graham;  R.  J. 
Cochran,  Charlotte;  R.  A.  Sentell,  Waynesville. 

It  is  a  good  committee  of  strong,  safe,  and  progressive 
men  whose  counsel  and  suggestions  will  have  great 
weight  in  the  dirction  of  wise  and  needed  legislation  for 
the  public  schools. 


If  a  traveler  should  pay  you  a  visit,  what  would  be  his 
definition  of  teaching  if  he  had  to  confine  himself  to  what 
he  saw  in  your  school-room?  After  all,  why  should  we 
not  go  to  your  room  for  a  definition?  Why  go  to  the 
encyclopoedia,  or  to  the  ossified  formula;  of  a  psycho- 
physio-pedagogical  doctor?      Sir! 


Your  pupils  have  already  "been  through"  Maury's 
Manual  Geography  three  times  and  you  are  taking  them 
through  again.  Of  course,  they  learned  nothing  the 
first  three  times.  You  don't  know  what  else  to  put  in 
its  place.     Ask  your  County  Superintendent. 


MONTHLY  LETTERS  FROM  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS--A  NEW  DEPARTMENT 


We  are  glad  to  announce  a  new  department  for  North 
Carolina  Education.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  news  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  County  Superintendents  and  will  be 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  from 
monthly  letters  from  the  County  Superintendents.  The 
following  message  from  Superintendent  Joyner  to  all  the 
County  Superintendents  explains  itself: 

"It  is  our  purpose  to  conduct  in  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation a  department  containing  news-items  and  sugges- 
tions about  the  educational  work  of  the  State  and  to 
make  this  a  medium  for  keeping  the  County  Superinten- 
dents informed  monthly  about  each  other's  work  and 
about  the  work  of  the  State  Department.  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  interesting,  informing,  and  stimulative  to  all 
of  us.  That  I  may  keep  informed  about  the  work  in  your 
county  and  keep  you  informed  about  the  work  of  your  co- 
workers in  other  counties,   I   beg  to   request  earnestly 


that  every  County  Superintendent  write  me  a  brief  letter, 
on  or  before  the  fifth  of  each  month,  giving  interesting 
items  about  the  work  in  his  county." 


A   STORY   IS   DESIRED. 


What  is  the  value  of  the  leaf  to  the  plant?  I  saw- 
some  school  boys  picking  the  leaves  from  a  potato  plant 
in  order  to  kill  the  bugs.  Has  the  leaf  any  value  to  the 
plant? 

We  will  appreciate  it  if  some  pupil  in  the  public 
schools,  or  private  schools  either,  will  write  us  a  short 
story  of  about  a  hundred  words  on  the  value  of  the 
leaf.  We  wish  to  publish  it  in  North  Carolina  Educar 
tion.  Why  wouldn't  this  kind  of  Nature  study  be  a 
good  thing? 
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T£Xr  BOOK  ADOPTION-SOME  MATTEKS  Of  LAW  ANO  HISTORY 

By  Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson,  N.  C. 


For  several  years,  every  time  I  have  urged  a  different 
method  of  adopting  text-books,  I  have  been  confronted 
with  a  supposed  ruling  of  a  former  attorney  general  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  unconstiutioual  for  any  board 
except  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  be  given  power  to 
select  text-books  for  the  public  schools.  Of  course,  if 
there  ever  was  such  a  ruling,  it  was  a  ruling  directly  in 
the  face  of  history  and  the  plain  words  of  the  constitu- 
tion. One  thing  is  certain,  that  ruling  (?)  has  never 
been  printed  in  the  public  press  or  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  State  Superintendent  or  of  the  attorney  general. 
Somehow  I  have  always  felt  that  those  teachers  who  have 
put  forth  this  plea  for  inactivity  in  the  text-book  matter, 
have  been  imposed  upon.  Even  the  platform  committee 
of  the  last  Teachers'  Assembly  were  under  the  spell  of 
this  so-called  ruling  and  accepted  that  ruling  as  a  tact. 
The  Constitutional  Power  of  the  State  Board. 

But  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  adopt  text-books  which  the  Legislature  may 
not  Impose  on  another  board.  All  the  constitutional 
power  this  board  has  to  adopt  text-books  for  the  public 
schools  is  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
Article  IX,  Section  10,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  pow- 
ers and  trusts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Lit- 
erary Fund  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power 
to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the  educational 
fund  of  the  State;  but  all  acts,  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  board  may  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  when  so  altered,  amended  or  re- 
pealed they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board." 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  above  language,  except 
possibly,  the  meaning  of  the  words:  "The  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  North 
Carolina."  Does  the  constitiution  by  these  words  confer 
upon  the  State  Board  alone  the  right  to  adopt  text-books 
for  the  schools?  Did  the  Literary  Board  ever  exercise 
such  a  power  or  have  such  a  trust  imposed  upon  it? 
That  is  the  whole  matter.     Let  us  see. 

The  Power  of  the  Old  Literary  Board. 

Public  schools  were  established  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1S3S-9.  The  General  Assembly 
of  182  5  established  a  permanent  school  fund  and  placed 
it  in  charge  of  a  board  called  the  "President  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Literary  Fund."  This  board  was  given  no 
power  to  establish  schools.  It  was  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  speakers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  State  Treasurer.  The  General  Assembly  of  1836-7 
placed  most  of  the  surplus  revenue  derived  from  the 
United  States  government  in  the  care  of  this  board,  and 
authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  board,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  Council  of  State.  This  same  Legisla- 
ture incorporated  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Lit- 
erary Fund,  gave  them  absolute  charge  of  the  swamp 
lands  and  their  drainage,  and  asked  the  board  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  establishing  common  schools. 
The  Power  Was  Conferred  on  the  State  Superintendent. 

When  the  Assembly  of  1838-9  met,  the  Literary  Board 
presented  an  extended  plan  for  establishing  schools.  After 
reciting  the  details  of  the  plan  proposed,  this  report  con- 
tinues: 

"To  superintend,  direct  and  control  the  whole  of  this 
complicated,  but  not  inharmonious  machinery,  a  super- 


intendent of  Common  Schools  must  be  selected 

He  must  direct  the  Normal  Schools,  visit  and  examine 
every  section  of  the  State,  devise  the  principle  on  which 
it  shall  be  districted;  furnish  the  model  of  the  school- 
houses,  devise  a  mode  for  examining  and  licensing  teach- 
ers,— select  the  series  of  text-books,  and  sec  that  they 
are  invariably  used  in  every  school, — devise  forms  of 
reports,  to  be  required  annually  from  each  instructor, 
that  shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  with 
respect  to  the  condition,  government  and  police  of  the 
school  and  to  prepare  a  systematic  digest  of  the  whole 
to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly."  (From  Re- 
port of  the  Literary  Board,  1838,  Beginnings  of  Public 
Education,  p.  847.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Literary  Board  expected 
that  the  General  Assembly,  when  it  established  schools, 
would  provide  for  a  State  Superintendent,  one  of  whose 
duties  would  be  the  selection  of  text-books  whose  use 
would  be  compulsory  simply  because  the  professional 
head  of  the  proposed  system  had  selected  them. 

However,  the  General  Assembly  of  1838-9  established 
schools  and  did  not  make  provision  for  a  State  Superin- 
tendent. The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary 
Fund  were  not  given  any  such  duty  as  adopting  books, 
hence  there  was  no  such  thing  as  text-book  adoption 
under  the  first  school  law  of  1838-9.  So  far  as  text- 
books were  concerned,  matters  remained  the  same  from 
1840  to  1852,  when  the  General  Assembly  elected  Calvin 
H.  Wiley  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

A  Move  to  Make  Wiley's  Recommendations  Compulsory. 

Wiley's  codification  of  the  Common  School  Laws  issued 
in  18  57,  contains  on  page  9,  the  following  words: 

"The  superintendent  shall  annually  issue  to  the  exam- 
ining committee  of  each  county,  a  circular  letter  of  in- 
structions and  suggestions  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  a  recommendation  of  the  school  books 
proi)er  to  l>e  used;  and  he  shall  also  have  prepared  and 
send  to  the  chairman  of  the  boards  of  county  superin- 
tendents, printed  forms  with  proper  blanks  upon  which 
to  make  their  returns  to  him,  all  which  returns,  when  re- 
ceived, he  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  be  filed  by  him." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  State  Superintendent 
and  not  the  Literary  Board  was  given  whatever  "powers 
and  trusts"  the  General  Assembly  thought  proper  to  be 
exercised  on  the  subject  of  text-books  for  the  public 
schools.  This  section  in  the  school  code  of  1857  was 
never  repealed  and  was  the  law  when  Wiley  abandoned 
his  office  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  agitation  to 
make  Wiley's  recommendations  of  books  compulsory,  but 
no  agitation  ever  arose  to  take  the  recommendation  of 
books  out  of  his  hands.  The  slavery  discussion  in  1859 
caused  the  agitations  to  make  it  compulsory  to  use  the 
books  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent.  But 
Wiley  thought  the  old  law  should  remain,  and  his  re- 
commendation was  respected. 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  our  ante-bellum 
school  system  knows  that  the  Literary  Board  was  never 
even  given  the  power  to  recommend,  much  less  to  adopt, 
school  books.  Therefore,  when  our  constitution  says  that 
the  present  State  Board  "shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers 
and  trusts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary 
Fund  of  North  Carolina,"  the  power  to  adopt  hooks  was 
not  meant. 
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What  the  Schools  Are  Doing  for  the  Health  of  Pupils 

One  of  tie  most  encouraging  features  of  the  school  loss    of   weight,     weakness,    llstlessness,   uncleanliness, 

to-day  is  its  co-operation  with  the  citizens  and  the  medi-  glands,  etc. 

cal  societies  in  the  matter  of  health  and  sanitation.    Be-  <                                    XI.                                   Page  29 

ginning   with   the   State   Department   of   Education,   and  .„  „„fi;„     „f  r>  „„        i  tt     .         *     a      u  m  i.         ,     ■ 
^          '=                                       ^  An  outline  of  Personal  Hygiene  to  Avoid  Tuberculosis 
going  down  to  the  rural  school  of  the  most  remote  dis-  ^^^    ^^^^^   preventable   diseases,   and   to   promote  good 
tricts  of  the  State,  we  see  all  the  way  a  disposition  to  re-  ^^^^i^  ^^^  prolonged  life,  by  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  Uni- 
gard   health   as  of  prime  importance.     City   schools  are  vprsitv 
appointing  physicians  to  study  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren,   county   schools   are   using   the   county  physicians;  Superintendent  Latham  says  of  this  pamphlet:     "This 
reports   are   being   made;    symptoms   and   conditions  are  is  our  work  in  physiology  and  hygiene.     We  published 
being  studied;  the  State  Department  is  sending  out  bul-  3,000  of  these  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  child  from 
letins,  one  of  which  is  Health  Talks  for  Public  Schools;  the  first  to  the  tenth  grade.     This  will  be  followed  by  a 
the   State   Board    of   Health    is   distributing   periodically  pamphlet  in  personal  hygiene,  etc." 

valuable  buletins,  Medical  Societies  are  giving  their  ser- 

,                ,          .1,   „      „  ,„*„ii;„ t  „„»,„•*„      TT7  T'lo  Wilmington  Schools  Take  the  Matter  Seriously. 

vices,  and  everywhere  there  is  intelligent  activity,      we  v,      .«, ,. 

give  here  news-items  pertaining  to  the  work  that  should  supt.   J.   J.   Blair,  of  Wilmington,  in  a  letter  to  the 

attract  attention.                     .  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  says: 

Thes  Winston  Schools  Fight  Tuberculosis.  "I  shall  be  very  glad  for  you  to  send  me  seventy-two 

,   „  copies  each  of  the  different  Health  Bulletins  for  distri- 

In   additon  to  examining  the  children  for  defects  of  ,     ,.                              ^       ,            ,,,            •   j        ^ 

bution    among   our   teachers.     We   carried   out   your   in- 

eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  there  is  a  committee  known  ..-li                                    ,.,             j             ,, 

structions   last  year   in   every   particular,   and  expect  to 

as  the  "Anti-Tuberculosis  Commmittee  of  One  Hundred  ,                  j      ■        .i.-                   m^      t^     ^   .     .         ■   ^■ 

,  ,         ,     ,  .        ^                      ,  do   more   during   this  year.     The  Dental   Association  of 

that  has  prepared  a   pamphlet  of  thirty-four  pages   for  ,,.      ..        .„     .  ....      ,.„         »      ^      i         j 

,„,,,„  this  city  will  visit  the  different  schools  and  examine  every 

use  in  the  Winston  schools.     Its  Table  of  Contents  is  as  ,  .,  ,  .       ,,  ,,       ,.„         ^         ,           j                ..      ■,,  v, 

child  m  all  the  ditfereut  grades  and  a  report  will  be  sent 
follows ' 

to  each  parent  by   the  superintendent.     We  did  this  in 

^'                                       Page   S  accordance  with  a  recommendation  made  by  the  superin- 

Dont's  for  School  Children,  to  Avoid  Tuberculosis.  tendent  in  his  report  in  June,  and  the  place  has  been  ap- 

II.                                       Page  9  proved  by  our  school  committee. 

A  Catechism  of  Tuberculosis.     What  it  is.     How  one  ^  Report  Fi-om  Orange  County. 
gets   it.      How   to    keep   from    getting   it.      How   victims 

may   avoid   spreading   the   disease   to    others.     How    to  ^upt.  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  of  Orange  County,  has  sent 

^         j^  a  '^ul'  report  of  examination  of  eye,  ear,  and  throat.    The 

„,                                       „         H ,-  figures  speak  for  themselves: 

III.  Page  15 

What  tuberculosis  is.     What  consumption  is.     What  Total  school  population  of  the  county 5,165 

the  tubercle  bacillus  is.   When  discovered,  and  by  whom.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  meal  school   3,268 

Methods  of  growth.     Things  favorable  to  its  growth.  Number  of  pupils  examined 1,068 

IV.  Page  16  Number  of  pupils  found  defective  in — 

Outline    of     History    of     Tuberculosis:      (1)    Ancient  Eyes — Male,  52;  female,  36 — total 88 

Times;    (2)  Dark  Ages;   (3)  Present.  Eai-s — Male,  2  9;   female,  17 — total 46 

Y_  Page  17  Nose. — Male,   4;    female,   5;   total 9 

.r,,,    ,    ,   .  ,     •     J  "  /    ^    T      .V,  ^A      ,^  ^    ■  Throat — Male,  10;   female,  11 — total 21 

What   tuberculosis   does:      (a)    In   the   world;    (b)    in  ,,       ,          ,                       ,            ,                 .„    , 

,,.,.,,.,,,,,                    ,  Number  of  parents  and  guardians  notified.  .  .          97 

this  country;    (c)    age  at  which  it  kills;    (d)    compared  ^^.^         ^  ^         ,^.,                                 „„„ 

.  ^       ,  ,    ,.       ^  ,,        ,  ^,  ,•  Number  of  days  lost  from  sickness 2,136 

with  other  great  disasters, — yellow  fever,  Slocum  disas- 
ter, San  Francisco  fire.  Civil  War.  These  figures  show  that  of  the  1,068  children  examined 

_         ,„  164,  or  more  than  15  per  cent  were  defective  in  either 

VI.  Page  19 

eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat.     It  is   quite  probable  that  the 

How  tuberculosis  is  spread.     Sputum;  milk;  anti-spit-  percentage  of  the  school  children  was  much  larger  than 

ting    laws.     Careful    consumptives    not    dangerous    asso-  this,   for  the  number  of  days  lost  from  sickness  would 

elates.  indicate  that  on  the  days  of  the  examination  there  were 

VII.  Page  2  0  some  who  were  at  home  sick. 

Tuberculosis   is   preventable;    it   is   curable;    it  is   not  Superintendent  T.  R.  Foust  Goes  After  the  Hook  Worm. 

hereditary:    How  prevented:     (a)  By  living  so  as  to  keep  r,    •.«     j  ^        .     ,.       ^   ,              ,          ...  ,      ^      ,^ 

,,,...._.                  .         ,     J       1         /1.x                 ■.  LrUilford  County  has  taken  a  step  which  should  mean 

health,- — fresh   air, — exercise,   food,   etc.;    (b)    non-spit-  ,,,.              .,_.                   .^,„ 

much,  the  occasion  being  a  meeting  of  the  County  Med- 

„...                                 p        ^,  ical   Society.     "As   a  result  of  the  meeting,"   says   the 

Greensboro    Telegram,    "County    Superintendent    T.    R. 

How  cured, — sanatoria.    Home  treatment.    Methods  of  Foust    pledged    the    hearty    co-operation    of    the    public 

getting  fresh  air.     A   cure  possible   in  any  climate.      A  schools  of  the  county  in  the  work  of  eradicating  the  dis- 

tendency  and  not  the  disease  is  herditary.  ease,  and  the  Medical  Society,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  prof- 

jX_                                   Page  23  fered  the  services  of  each  member  to  Professor  Foust  to 

visit  and  deliver  lectures  before  any  of  the  school  and  to 

Conditions   that   favor   the   development   of    consump-      „„„.,,;.,„  ti,„  „T,ii^„ le  „ „„„,„     mv,j „  n,„t  * 

examine  the  children  if  necessary.    This  means  that  from 

now  on  there  will  be  a  vigorous  campaign  against  this 
X  Pase  28 

i    so     o  disease  throughout  the   entire   county  by  educating  the 

Early  signs  and  symptoms  of  consumption.     Import-  people  to  the  necessity  of  ridding  the  county  of  this  in- 

ance  of  other  things  besides  a  cough, — pallor,  anaemia,  fection  which,  according  to  carefully  collected  statistics. 
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is  sapping  ttie  energies  ot  a  fourth  of  the  citizenship." 
The  Greensboro  Industrial  News  says  of  this  plan: 
"The  elimination  of  hookworm  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  not  be  a  batter  of  days  or  months.  A  long, 
hard  fight  confronts  those  engaged  in  opposing  its 
ravages  and  the  heartiest  co-operation  is  not  only  desir- 
able but  absolutely  essential  if  progress  is  to  be  m.ade. 
The  medical  profession  is  practically  helpless  without 
such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This  mat- 
ter is  one  which  is  peculiarly  in  the  hands  of  the  laity, 
and  in  no  way  can  a  more  numerous  class  be  reached 
than  by  maintaining  an  aggressive  fight  in  the  schools, 
where  not  only  the  pupils  but  the  parents  and  friends 
can  be  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  necessary  steps. 
The  alliance  between  medicine  and  education  for  this 
purpose  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  until 
it  includes  the  entire  State." 

Xew  Hanover  County  Teachers  Receive  Instniction. 

One  of  the  features  ot  the  first  meeting  of  the  New 
Hanover  County  Teachers'  Association  was  the  address 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Akerman,  Wilmington's  Superintendent  of 
Health.  He  made  a  practical  demonstration  of  how  the 
teachers  may  determine  defects  of  hearing  and  sight 
among  the  school  children,  and  Professor  Catlett  insisted 
that  the  suggestion  should  be  carried  out.  Professor 
Catlett  made  an  interesting  talk  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  thorough  preparation  of  the  teachers. 
He  distributed  among  the  teachers  report  blanks  upon 
which  they  will  make  report  each  month  to  the  patrons 
of  the  school  showing  the  work  of  the  children. 


These  reports  are  to  show  the  health  conditions  of  the 
child  also. 

Activity  in  Our  Neighboring  State. 

North  Carolina  is  waking  up;  so  are  our  neighboring 
States.  Our  city  and  county  schools  are  becoming  wise 
to  the  situation;  so  are  the  city  and  county  schools  of 
our  neighboring  States.  Here  is  the  method  of  proced- 
ure in  Spartanbug,  S.  C: 

A  committee  of  these  physicians  was  selected  from  the 
County  Medical  Society;  and  on  a  certain  Monday  morn- 
ing they  began  examining  all  the  children,  about  3,000, 
of  the  city  schools  and  continued  until  every  child  was 
examined. 

A  minute  study  of  their  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  chest 
and  their  general  physical  condition  was  made  by  these 
three  loyal  and  patriotic  physicians.  Two  records  were 
made  of  each  child — one  to  be  kept  by  the  school  and 
the  other  sent  to  the  parents  of  the  child.  These  re- 
ports set  forth  in  a  brief  manner  any  defect  that  may  ex- 
ist in  the  child's  physical  condition  and  also  offered  sug- 
gestions to  the  parents  as  to  how  best  to  treat  the  child. 
The  parents  are  not  required  to  have  the  children  treat- 
ed, and  if  they  see  fit,  they  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
have  them  remain  in  schools  even  in  poor  physical  con- 
dition. However,  on  the  other  hand,  this  committee  and 
the  officials  of  the  schools  do  not  think  that  there  are 
any  parents  in  this  city  who  would  stand  silently  by  and 
allow  their  children  to  grow  up  with  some  serious  de- 
fect in  his  or  her  sight,  hearing,  breathing,  or  otherwise. 


THOU  SHALT  DO  NO  MURDER" 

By  Charles  L.  Coon. 


On  October  4th  the  National  Guard  Conference  which 
met  at  St.  Louis  agreed  to  ask  Congress  to  appropriate 
$5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  to  put  the  officers  and  men 
comprising  the  National  Guard  on  the  army  salary  list, 
at  rates  of  from  5  to  25  per  cent  of  the  regular  army 
wages. 

General  Leonard  Wood,  the  head  of  the  regular  army, 
made  a  speech  to  this  conference,  in  which  he  went  on 
record  as  favoring  the  following  program: 

(1)  Every  boy  in  the  Unietd  States  more  than  13 
years  old  should  be  trained  as  a  soldier. 

(2)  The  institution  of  compulsory  military  education 
In  all  the  schools  of  the  country. 

(3)  Compel  every  boy  13  years  of  age  or  more  to  learn 
to  use  the  rifle  as  a  part  of  his  school  course. 

(4)  Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  military  science 
for  all  boys. 

(5)  Military  drill  as  a  part  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion system. 

(6)  Increase  of  our  standing  army  from  80,000  men 
fo  140,000  men. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  accounts  of  this  meet- 
ing, whether  the  National  Guard  Conference  itself  favor- 
ed General  Wood's  program,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
he  did  not  speak  to  unsympathetic  hearers  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Think  of  it!  We  are  now  spending  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  revenue  raised  each  year  by  the  national  government 
on  preparation  for  war  and  on  the  wars  of  the  past.  Is 
it  not  time  the  people  begin  to  think  of  the  results  of 
such  a  policy? 

Our  schools  now  largely  glorify  only  the  heroes  of 
war.     We  claim  to  follow  the  Man  who  taught  his  fol- 


lowers to  do  no  violence  and  not  to  resist  evil  with  vio- 
lence. 

Our  school  histories  are  filled  with  war  and  bloodshed. 
They  ought  to  put  the  emphasis  on  peace  and  the  heroes 
of  peace,  or  else  we  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  come 
to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  this  abomi- 
nable program  set  forth  at  St.  Louis  by  the  head  of  the 
army.  Let  us  begin  now  to  make  it  possible  to  have  his- 
tories adopted  for  the  schools  in  1911  which  will  not 
deify  war  and  the  war  spirit. 


NOTABLE  FIFTH  ANU   SIXTH  GR.AJDE  WORK. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  work 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  was 
in  the  room  of  Miss  Bill,  State  Normal  Training  School, 
Marquette,  Michigan.  It  was  an  exercise  in  oral  read- 
ing. 

Each  pupil  selected  something  that  all  had  read.  When 
he  announced  the  selection  the  teacher  asked  the  chil- 
dren why  they  thought  that  was  selected,  and  with  re- 
markable discrimination  they  fitted  the  selection  to  the 
temperament  and  taste  of  the  reader. 

Each  pupil  took  his  place  before  the  class  and  shifted 
his  point  of  view  until  he  could  look  every  child  in  the 
eye,  and  he  had  the  alert  attention  of  all  before  he 
read. 

Then  he  read  his  best,  read  to  interest  and  impress 
his  class-mates. 

After  he  was  through  reading,  while  he  stood  there, 
the  children  told  what  they  especially  liked  in  the 
reading. 

Finally  the  reader  told  what  he  particularly  liked  ip 
the  selection,  and  in  what  way  it  appealed  to  hiin.^- 
American  Primary  Teachex;. 
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A  HOME-MADE  CELEBRATION  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY 


By  Hiss  Sylvia  Louise  Arrowood,  Hemp,  N.  C. 


In  planning  a  school  entertainment  the  first  thing  to  do 
Is  to  secure  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  children. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  giving  each  child  something 
to  do,  as  well  as  something  to  recite  and  sing.  In  our 
rural  school,  part  of  the  material  for  North  Carolina  Day 
was  taken  from  the  bulletin  arranged  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  program  was  prepared  by  the 
teacher  for  the  occasion. 

The  boys  were  shown  pictures  of  an  old  block  house 
in  Chamber's  History  of  the  United  States,  page  143,  and 
encouraged  to  make  one  like  it.  Sticks  were  cut  from 
bushes,  appro.ximately  one  inch  in  diameter  and  twelve 
inches  long.  Twenty-four  of  these  were  required.  Twenty 
more  were  cut  for  the  top  story;  these  were  eighteen 
inches  long.  All  were  notched  at  the  end  and  shaped 
so  that  the  miniature  logs  fitted  into  each  other.  They 
were  stacked  to  make  the  log  house  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  mentioned.  The  roof  and  floor  were  made 
of  split  sticks.  The  block-house  was  built  on  a  box  of 
earth  and  around  it  were  placed  figures  made  of  dressed 
up  clothes-pin.  One  represented  a  priest,  another  a  set- 
tler, still  another  a  pioneer  girl.  An  Indian  should  also 
be  introduced.  A  picket  fence,  partly  completed,  showed 
how  the  settlers  endeavored  to  further  protect  themselves 
from  their  enemies.  To  sum  up  the  entire  subject  of  the 
pioneer's  life,  and  his  accomplishment, — which  was,  of 
course,  talked  about  al  Ithe  time  the  fort  was  being 
worked  on, — the  following  poem  was  written  and  given 
to  one  of  the  boys  to  be  memorized: 

The  Fort  Builders. 

There  dwelt  once  'mong  a  hostile  foe. 
Shut  in  by  wood,  hemmed  in  by  flood, 

A  people  of  the  long  ago, 

A  people  of  our  race  and  blood. 

They  lived  encompassed  'round  by  fear, 

Of   foes   without,   of  want  within. 
Of  tyrants  far  and  demons  near. 

Of  Indian  war,  the  wild  whoop's  din. 

From  giant  trees  great  logs  were  hewn. 
They  built  strong  forts,  for  refuge  sure. 

From  spring  'till  when  the  leaves  were  strewn. 
They  toiled,  and  still  their  works  endure. 

This  toil  was  theirs  for  all  mankind; 

Not  for  themselves,  nor  for  their  own. 
But  for  a  nation  that  shall  live, 

So  long  as  freedom's  name  is  known. 

A  Home-Made  Flag. 

A  flag  hung  in  the  school-room,  made  by  the  teacher 
with  the  help  of  the  girls.  It  was  copied  from  the  pic- 
ture of  the  State  flag  in  Hill's  North  Carolina  History. 
The  three  pieces,  one  of  red,  one  of  white,  and  one  of 
blue,  should  be  the  same  size.  Make  them  twice  as  long 
as  they  are  broad.  If  a  yard  of  material  is  bought,  two 
flags  can  be  made  from  it  costing  about  fifteen  cents 
apiece.  Draw  the  ribbons,  dates  and  initials  on  tissue 
paper,  baste  it  on  the  blue  section  and  embrodier  them 
in  outline  stitch  with  coarse  thread.  Cut  out  a  five-point 
star  from  white  cloth,  and  after  taking  away  the  tissue 
paper  fasten  it  in  its  place  either  by  whipping  it  on  or 
with  the  button-hole  stitch.  This  work  is  extremely 
easy,  and  can  all  be  done  by  the  girls.     The  flag  is  now 


ready  to  be  put  together.  Sew  the  red  and  white  parts 
together  length-wise,  and  the  blue  across  the  left  end, 
then  hem  it  and  attach  with  string  or  tape  to  a  pole; 
which  may  be  made  of  a  reed.  The  following  verses  go 
with  this  part  of  the  exercises: 

Our  Flag. 

We  bring  an  emblem  here  to-day, 

That  speaks  of  country,  home,  and  love. 

Of  hope  that  rises  high  away. 

And  honor  bright  like  stars  above. 

Their  fathers,  to  our  fathers  gave. 
This  flag  of  Freedom  and  of  trust. 

And   it  out-flung  shall  proudly   wave 
When  you  and  we  are  in  the  dust. 

And  now  with  reverence  place  it  where 
All  eyes  can  see,  all  tongues  acclaim 

Our  emblem!   see  it  bright  and  fair. 
Behold!   and  honor  Freedom's  name. 

North  Cai'olina  Alphabet. 

Another  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  the  North 
Carolina  alphabet.  Twenty-six  children  took  part  in 
this.  Each  had  a  letter  cut  from  stiff  paper  and  gilded. 
As  a  couplet  was  recited  by  a  child,  the  corresponding 
letter  was  held  up. 

A  is  for  Asheville,  the  queen  of  the  hills. 

With  joy  at  her  beauty  our  heart  ever  thrills. 

B  is  for  Bath,  our  first  capital  town, 

Built  in  1705  on  the  Pamlico  Sound. 

0  is  for  Charlotte,  the  Queen  City  fair. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  we  celebrate  there. 

D  is  for  Davie,  our  envoy  to  France, 

Far,  under  his  treaty,  our  prestige  advanced. 

E  is  for  Edenton,  built  near  the  sea, 

'Twas  there  that  the  ladies  refused  to  drink  tea, 

F  is  for  Fanning,  a  dread  Tory  foe. 

Who   fought  in   the   Horse-shoe,   and   rode  the   Bay 
Doe. 

G  is  for  Glenn,  who  went  through  the  State, 

And  lectured  for  temperance  early  and  late. 

H  is  for  Hillsboro,  where  sat  a  convention. 

We  declared  our  State  free   from  outside  interven- 
tion. 

1  is  for  Indians  who  long  held  our  land, 

And  roamed  o'er  the  plains  where  cities  now  stand. 
J  is  for  Joyner  who  works  day  and  night. 

That  knowledge  may  flood  all  the  State  with  her 
light. 
K  is  for  Kings  Mountain  where  turned  the  war's  tide. 

When  swiftly  the  rangers  swarmed  up  the  cliff's  side. 
L  is  for  the  Lords  who  once  owned  our  State, 

And  cruelly  made  all   the  taxes  too   great. 
M  is  for  Mclver,  afar  his  fame  reaches. 

Go  study  his  work  and  what  his  life  teaches. 
N  is  the  Normal  Industrial  College, 

For  women,  to  train  them  in  all  useful  knowledge. 
O  is  for  Overman,  his  voice  we  all  hear. 

As  he  calls  to  our  statesmen,  "Come  dredge  the  Cape 
Fear." 
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P  is  for  Polk  who  never  feared  foe. 

And  took  great  possessions  from  old  Mexico. 

Q  is  for  Quakers,  the  sweet  tempered  Friends, 

Who  hring  all  their  quarrels  to  peaceable  ends. 

R  is  for  Raleigh,  who  loved  a  great  queen. 

And  in  our  waste  land  a  new  nation  had  seen. 

S  is    for    Statesville,    a    center    of   trade, 
♦       May  her  herbs  grow  forever,  her  fame  never  fade. 

T  is  for  Temperance,  that  rules  o'er  our  land. 

With  justice  and  truth  she  forever  shall  stand. 

U  is  united  in  spirit  and   in  heart. 


Let  us  ne'er  be  divided  nor  riven  apart. 

V  is  for  Vance,  who  kept  us  in  heart. 

And  in  the  State's  work  took  a  glorious  part. 

W  is  for  Washington,  high  towers  his  fame, 

With  reverence  we  speak  his  immortalized  name. 

(Let  X  stand  for  Xmas,  our  great  holiday, 

When  love  and  good-will  over  all  men  hold  sway.) 

Y  is  for  You  who  come  here  to-day, 

May  you  carry  a  memory  pleasant  away. 

Z  is  for  Zebulon  mentioned  above. 

We  speak  of  him  twice  because  of  our  love. 


IF  I  WERE  THE  TEACHER  "--A  BIT  OF  CHILD  STUDY 


A  number  of  grades  in  a  certain  grammar  school  were 
asked  to  answer  in  writing,  without  consultation  or  dis- 
cussion, the  question.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  the 
teacher      Some  of  the  answers  given  by  the  boys  were: 
Opposed  to  Keeping  in  and  Want  a  Square  Deal. 

"I  would  give  short  lessons  and  expect  every  child  to 
know  them  perfectly.  I  would  expect  every  one  to  obey 
me;  if  not,  they  could  expect  a  punishment.  I  would 
be  good  to  them  as  long  as  they  knew  their  lessons, 
obeyed  me,  and  kept  the  rules  of  the  school." 

"I  would  try  and  look  cheerful  all  the  time." 

"If  my  pupils  were  absent  I  would  go  and  see  them." 

"If  I  were  the  teacher  I  would  never  quarrel,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  children  did.  I  would  want  them  to  like 
me  and  go  around  and  tell  other  people  about  me." 

"I  would  make  the  children  mind  me.  I  would  be 
real  good  to  them.  I  wouldn't  speak  a  cross  word  to 
them,  only  some  time  if  they  did  what  I  didn't  want 
them  to  do." 

"I  would  give  the  pupils  short  lessons,  but  they  would 
be  expected  to  know  them.  If  they  did  not  know  their 
lessons,  I  would  keep  them  in,  until  they  had  said  them 
to  me  perfectly.  I  would  not  be  strict  with  them  on  de- 
portment, for  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be  good  and  not 
talk." 

"I  would  try  to  get  the  pupils  to  like  me.  I  would 
find  out  what  they  liked  and  try  to  do  it.  I  would  treat 
as  I  would  like  to  be  treated.  I  would  find  out  my 
scholar's  weak  points  in  his  lessons  and  try  to  work  him 
up  to  it.  I  would  treat  them  as  I  would  treat  a 
class  of  men  and  women.  I  would  give  them  a  chance 
before  I  decided  a  question.  If  I  liked  one  of  them 
the  best  I  wouldn't  show  it." 

"I  would  not  give  hard  lessons  for  Monday.  I  would 
take  one  day  in  the  week  to  keep  In." 

"I  would  let  the  lessons  be  short,  so  as  the  pupils 
could  learn  them  well,  and  have  a  study  period.  I 
would  not  have  the  pupils  stay  in,  but  I  would  give 
them  extra  work  to  do  at  home." 

"I  would  not  give  the  child  long  lessons.  I  would 
not  punish  a  boy  for  not  sitting  up  straight  as  military 
men.  I  think  boys  ought  to  be  allowed  to  snowball.  I 
would  teach  the  boys  how  to  play  games  and  give  them 
holiday  when  a  show  was  in  town,  that  was  worth  go- 
ing to.  I  would  let  them  go  to  the  chapel  (for  morning 
exercises)    three  times  a  week." 

"I  wouldn't  keep  in,  because  children  have  to  study  in 
the  evening,  and  when  they  have  to  stay  in  they  don't 
feel  like  studying,  and  don't  have  much  time  to  play." 

"I  would  give  short  lessons,  and  if  the  children  missed 
them  I  would  make  them  stay  in  and  learn  them." 

"I  would  give  short  lesson  and  let  out  school  at  2 
o'clock." 


"I  would  have  prompt  obedience,  make  my  pupils 
study  hard  at  night,  have  no  cutting-up  in  school;  let 
them  have  a  little  fun,  but  not  too  much." 

"I  would  not  let  the  pupils  talk  in  school  or  throw 
paper  on  the  floor." 

"I  would  act  fair  toward  everybody  and  give  lessons 
not  too  hard  or  too  easy.  I  would  be  strict  enough  to 
be  obeyed  ,and  not  so  strict  that  I  would  be  hated  by 
every  one.  I  would  give  the  children  a  short  study 
period,  but  not  so  long  that  they  would  get  tired.  I 
would  take  pains  with  the  children." 

Others  Believe  iu  Strict  Rules  and  Short  Lessons. 

"When  the  scholars  missed  their  lessons,  I  would  keep 
them  in.  Then  when  they  got  so  they  didn't  care  wheth- 
er they  studied  or  not,  I  would  punish  them  some  other 
way." 

"I  would  try  to  help  the  children  all  I  could.  If  a 
child  was  stubborn  and  mean,  I  would  be  patient  with 
him.  If  the  children  had  done  a  good  day's  work  and 
had  known  their  lessons,  I  would  read  them  a  story.  I 
would  not  give  long  history  or  geography  lessons.  It  is 
better  for  a  child  to  know  a  short  lesson  than  to  know 
a  few  facts  out  of  a  long  lesson." 

The   girls'    answers   were   characteristic: 

Girls  Believe  in  Ivindness  and  Are  Opposed  to  History. 

"I  would  not  crack  the  children  over  their  heads  with 
a  pointer.  I  would  treat  all  the  children  alike,  though 
I  would  have  more  patience  with  those  who  were  smart. 
Those  who  could  not  learn  fast  ought  to  be  helped. 
Those  who  did  not  try,  or  want  to  learn,  I  would  have 
patience  with  for  awhile.  Then  I  would  punish  them — 
for  all  children  can  learn.  I  know  this  because  I  have 
had  experience  myself." 

"I   would   be  strict  and   good." 

"I  wouldn't  keep  them  in  for  history,  for  history  is 
not  important.  I  would  keep  them  in  for  arithmetic, 
for  arithmetic  is  very  important." 

"I  would  be  good  to  the  girls  and  mean  to  the  boys." 

"I  would  teach  my  pupils  about  good  men." 

"I  would  have  a  time  to  read  the  Bible." 

"I  would  never  get  mad." 

"I  would  always  be  patient  and  never  lose  my  pa- 
tience." 

"I  would  make  my  pupils  keep  the  floor  clean  and 
their  desk  neat  and  nice.  I  would  not  let  them  write  in 
their  books  or  hand  in  dirty  papers." 

"I  would  speak  kindly  to  the  girls.  I  don't  think  it 
sounds  well  to  talk  so  rough  and  unkindly  to  girls." 

"If  a  girl  is  not  honest,  and  the  teacher  thinks  she 
is  not,  it  is  right  to  tell  the  girl,  and  perhaps  she  will 
be   honest   after   that." 
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A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  ADDITION  FACTS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  W.   D.   Carmichael,  Superintendent  of  Durham  City  Schools. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  the  thirty-six  addi- 
tion facts  were  given  for  the  teacher.  In  teaching  these 
facts  to  children,  much  time  is  often  lost  in  work  on  the 
so-called  tables.  If  counting  is  properly  taught,  and 
this  includes,  of  course,  the  teaching  o  fthe  tens  system, 
this  waste  should  be  removed.  Many  of  the  pupils  have 
learned  much  about  coutning  before  they  come  to  school, 
and  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  addition  facts. 
They  have  acquired  this  knowledge  in  handling  their  mar- 
bles, toys,  or  anything  which  they  may  have  had  reason 
to  number  or  count.  They  are  still  learning  the  combi- 
nations by  this  method.  Much  association  of  certain 
facts  tbrough  counting,  makes  the  recognition  of  these 
combinations  an  automatic  process,  and  the  child  has 
learned  the  combinations.  Our  work  in  teaching  the  ad- 
diton  facts  is,  therefore,  simply  that  of  helping  the  child 
to  intensify  this  sort  of  number  experience. 

The  addition  facts,  then,  should  be  taught  through 
counting,  and  with  the  proper  drill  in  quick  recognition 
of  the  various  combinations  to  make  the  recognition  of 
these  combinations  automatic.  The  child  learns  that  3 
and  2  are  5  by  counting.  He  becomes  quick  in  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  by  numerous  associations  of  these  num- 
bers, until  iinally  the  association  3  and  2  brings  5  as  au- 
tomatically as  it  does  in  the  adding  machine. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  use  their  straws  or  sticks 
to  find  the  possible  combinations  in  numbers,  as  4  equal 
2  plus  2;  14  equal  2  plus  12;  5  equal  2  plus  3;  15  equal  2 
plus  13.  Numbers  may  be  placed  on  the  board  as  fol- 
lows, and  the  pupils  should  use  their  straws  to  count  out 
the  combinations: 


4  =  2-1 

14  =  2-1 

24  =  2H • 

34  =  2-1 

44  =  2-1 

54  =  2-1 

64  =  2-1 

74  =  2H • 

84  =  2H 

94  =  2-1 


5  =  2+  — 

15  =  2-1 

25  =  2-1 

35  =  2-1 

45  =  2-1 

55  =  2-1 

65  =  2-1 

75  =  2-1 

85  =  2-1 

95  =  2-1 


6  =  2H 

16  =  2-1 

26  =  2-1 

36  =  2-1 

46  =  2-1 

56  =  2-1 

66  =  2-1 

76  =  2-1 

86  =  2-1 

96  =  2-1 


6  =  3+- 
16  =  3+- 
26  =  3+- 
36  =  3+- 
46  =  3+- 
5G  =  3+- 
66  =  3+- 
76  =  3+- 
86  =  3+- 
96  =  3+- 


Pupils  should  be  asked  to  count  with  their  straws  to 
get  the  number  for  the  blank,  and  show  the  combination 
on  their  desks.  They  should,  of  course,  use  the  bundle 
of  tens  to  indicate  the  tens  in  a  combination  like  14  equal 
2  plus  12. 

In  beginning  this  form  of  counting,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  go  slowly  at  first.  The  children  should 
be  led  to  see  as  they  begin  this  work,  which  is  new  only 
in  form,  that  it  is  the  same  sort  of  work  they  have  been 
doing  with  numbers,  if  they  have  already  learned  to 
count,  the  least  bit  for  themselves.  We  must  go  slowly 
enough  to  lead  the  child  in  the  beginning  to  see  that  this 
is  simply,  in  new  form,  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 

We  have  used  the  combinations  above,  not  to  give  any 
idea,  of  course,  of  the  amount  of  subject  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  at  any  one  time,  but  only  to  show  the  method 
to  be  used  in  dealing  with  subject  matter.  Do  not  under- 
stand that  we  would  suggest  the  counting  by  ones  of  the 
entire  numb«r  of  54  of  such  combinatioos  as  54  equal  2 


plus  52.  If  the  tens  system  has  been  properly  used  in 
counting,  the  child  has  learned  to  hold  5  tens  and  4  ones 
apart  in  54,  as  we  do  in  dealing  with  such  numbers,  if 
2  plus  2  are  4;  52  plus  2  are  54.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  combination,  except  the  association  of  tens 
in  one,  and  no  tens  in  the  other.  The  concrete  work  with 
the  sticks  which  is  suggested  above,  is  intended  to  help 
the  child  in  habituating  himself  to  holding  the  tens  and 
ones  separate  in  mind,  so  as  to  make  the  combination  the 
same  as  if  there  were  no  tens  there.  When  the  counting 
of  the  sticks  as  suggested  above  has  accomplished  its 
work  there  is  no  need  to  use  it  further.  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  use  of  concrete  things  in  all  the  teaching. 
Perception  cards  afford  the  best  device  for  drill  in  these 
addition  facts.  They  are  very  easily  made.  With  a 
small  drawing  brush,  or  with  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  to 
the  size  of  a  small  drawing  brush,  the  teacher  can  easily 
put  these  combinations  on  paper  or  tag  board,  cut  6x9 
inches,  in  figures  large  enough  to  be  readily  recognized 
by  the  pupils.      They  should   be  made  as  follows: 


2 
+  2 

4 
—2 

12 
+  2 

14 

—2 

22 
+  2 

24 
—2 

3 

+  3 

6 
—3 

13 

+  3 

16 
— 3 

23 

+  3 

26 
—3 

These  cards  may  be  made  for  each  combination  as  far 
as  a  hundred — for  example,  in  teaching  2  and  2,  2  +  12, 
2  +  22.  2  +  24,  2  +  34,  2  +  44,  2  +  54,  2  +  64,  2  +  74, 
2  +  84,  2  +  94,  including  the  second  facts  4 — 2,  14 — 2, 
24 — 2,  34 — 2,  etc. 

The  teacher  holds  before  the  class  the  pack  of  cards 
carrying  the  combination  on  which  she  wishes  to  drill. 
As  the  combination  occurring  on  the  front  card  is  recog- 
nized each  time,  she  places  this  card  at  the  back  of  the 
pack.  Tag  board  or  some  other  board  is  better  than 
paper  because  it  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  recog- 
nized. I 

This  device  is  good  because  it  enables  the  teacher  to 
present  the  combinations  more  readily  for  quick  recog- 
nition. It  is  better  than  some  other  methods  of  drill 
because  it  presents  the  combination  as  it  will  be  pre- 
sented in  practical  work,  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the 
ear.  We  do  not  permit  pupils  in  adding  a  column  of 
figures  to  say  six  and  three  are  nine,  and  five,  are  four- 
teen, and  yet  that  is  what  we  are  preparing  for  in  the 
form  of  drill  in  which  we  say:  "What  are  six  and  three, 
and  nine?"  In  adding  a  column  of  figures  the  pupil 
should  see  the  figures  and  the  sum  should  be  the  result 
of  the  seeing.  There  are,  of  course,  some  other  devices 
for  drill,  such  as  putting  the  digits  on  the  board  and 
using  the  pointer  in  drill  for  quick  recognition  of  com- 
binations. A  close  study  of  the  perception  card  suggest- 
ed above  all  will  r^eveal  some  possibUiiles,  which  such  de- 
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vices  do  not  afford.  These  other  devices  are,  however, 
useful  for  varying  monotony.  The  teacher  can  handle 
these  drill  exercises  so  as  to  have  great  interest  in  them. 
The  children  can  be  led  to  work  hard  in  their  counting 
exercises  in  order  to  be  quick  in  their  drills. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  GRAMJIAR — No.  3. 

By  S.  B.  Underwood. 

By  saying  in  last  month's  Education  that  the  grades 
below  the  high  school  should  confine  themselves  largely 
to  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  analysis  of  sentences,  I 
did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  high  school 
should  do  none  of  this  work  and  that  the  grammar  school 
should  do  nothing  else.  I  did  mean  to  say,  however,  that 
our  grammar  schools  should  stress  these  things  more,  and 
that  our  high  school  boys  and  girls  should  know  more  of 
the  technique  of  their  language  than  they  do.  Too 
many  of  them  have  no  knowledge  of  form. 

I  have  asked  a  class  in  tenth  grade  English  a  simple 
question  about  the  construction  of  a  word,  and  met  with 
a  response  that  was  staggering.  More  than  one  reader  of 
these  lines  will  have  in  their  classes  boys  and  girls  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old  who  cannot  distinguish  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  cannot  analyze  a  sentence  into  its  component 
parts. 

^Vllat  to  Expect  of  a  Sixth  Grade  Child. 

Why?  I  believe  it  is  very  largely  because  this  work 
is  slighted  in  the  grammar  school.  In  our  reaction  from 
slavish  adherence  to  a  formal  routine  in  grammar,  we 
have  gone  too  far  in  the  other  extreme — with  our  lan- 
guage lessons  and  our  experiments  in  literature.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  a  child  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
grade  to  take  an  ordinary  sentence,  analyze  it,  name  its 
subject  and  predicate,  and  give  the  parts  of  speech  to 
which  the  words  belong,  with  the  cases  of  the  nouns,  and 
the  modes,  tenses,  and  persons  of  the  verbs. 

Begin   With    the   Sentence. 

This  can  be  done  inductively  and  by  using  the  princi- 
ple of  "processes  before  rules."  The  natural  starting 
point  would  be  the  sentence.  The  first  thing  is  to  know 
a  sentence  when  one  sees  one.  I  could  point  out  some 
high  school  students  who  do  not  know  what  a  sentence 
really  is — and  the  colleges  might  contribute  a  few  to 
the  list.  It  is  all  very  well  to  draw  the  child  out  by 
talking  with  him  about  something  he  is  familiar 
with — his  thought  ideal.  This  is  a  very  strong  and  val- 
uable exercise,  but  if  it  stops  there  his  knowledge  is 
chaotic  and  his  mental  processes  poorly  defined.  Draw 
him  out  all  you  will,  but  with  a  definite  end  in  view.  Get 
him  to  think,  and  then  to  recognize  what  a  complete 
thought  is.  Let  him  know  when  he  has  made  a  complete 
statement.  If  he  gives  you  in  a  paper,  or  on  an  oral 
recitation  an  expression  like  "Which  was  not  there," 
show  him  that  he  has  aid  nothing — that  his  expression  is 
meaningless,  and  why.  Teach  him  the  derivation  of  the 
word  sentence,  and  show  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  word  it  cannot  be  anything  more  or  less  than  a  com- 
plete expression  of  thought.  This  will  take  longer  and 
more  careful  drill  than  any  of  us  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving;  but  it  is  important,  vitally  so. 

From  the  Sentence  to  Its  Parts. 

From  the  conception  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  go  to  a  recognition  of  its  parts. 
Lead  the  child  to  see  naturally  that  the  expression  has 
two  parts — what  is  talked  about,  and  what  is  aid  about 
this  thing.  Give  constant  drill  in  discerning  these  funda- 
mental divisions,  even  before  you  begin  to  call  them  sub- 
ject and  predicate.       Let  him  master  the  sentence  in  its 


simplest  divisions,  and  be  satisfied   with  knowing  short 
of  absolute  mastery. 

When  he  has  found  subject  and  predicate  show  him, 
or  let  him  discover  for  himself,  that  the  subject,  or  the 
thing  talked  about,  has  its  modifiers,  or  words  that  tell 
what  sort  of  thing  it  is.  Let  him  burrow  down  through 
all  these  modifiers  until  he  comes  to  the  bare  or  simple 
subject.  Tell  him  that  a  very  common  use  of  words  is 
to  name  the  thing  talked  about,  or  to  name  the  person 
who  does  something.  Lead  him  to  see  that  it  is  con- 
venient to  group  all  such  words  into  a  class  with  some 
special  designation,  so  that  we  may  refer  to  all  such 
words  without  confusion.  It  ought  to  be  easy  for  him 
to  see  that  it  is  natural  to  call  such  a  word  a  noun,  which 
means  a  name.  Above  all  things,  let  him  see  that  this 
is  not  true  because  the  book  says  so,  but  that  i.he  book 
says  so  because  it  is  true — htat  it  would  still  be  true  if 
there  were  no  book.  Let  him  get  it  for  himself,  and  be- 
lieve it  because  he  has  worked  it  out.  I  long  for  the 
time  when  children  will  believe  things  because  they 
have  worked  them  out  for  themselves — and  not  because 
the  book  says  so. 

Where  We  Fail. 

Constant  practice  will  be  needed  to  fix  this  one  thing 
in  the  child's  mind.  Here  is  where  we  fall  down.  The 
class  gives  us  a  more  or  less  glib  definition  from  the 
book  and  an  imperfect  interpretation  of  it.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  subject  is  understood  and  to  go  on 
to  something  else.  In  about  three  days  we  have  the 
sentence,  "Brightly  beams  the  lighthouse  beacon," — and 
some  young  hopeful  parses  beams  as  a  noun.  So,  the 
whole  weary  process  has  to  be  gone  over  again.  Con- 
stant drill  is  absolutely  necessary  in  teaching  the  parts  of 
speech.  It  is  not  a  question  of  not  know!-;  the  rules 
with  most  of  our  children.  The  trouble  with  them  is  in 
the  application  of  the  rules.  This  can  only  be  learned 
by  constant  and  careful  drill  work.  Drill  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  its  places. 

Next  month  we  shall  continue  tiie  discussion  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  probably  take  up  some  common  er- 
rors that  ought  to  be  emphasized. 


Steps  in  Solving  a  Problem. 

(1)  Read  the  Problem.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
problem  be  really  read;  that  is,  understood.  A  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  failures  are  due  to  careless  read- 
ing. Teachers  should  train  their  pupils  carefully  In  this 
matter. 

(2)  Think  of  the  Solution.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  conditions  in  the  problem  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions necessary  for  the  solution  must  be  determined. 
This  mind  process  is  the  analysis  of  the  problem.  In 
order  that  this  thinking  may  be  clear  and  logical,  the 
teacher  should  frequently  have  it  done  aloud  or  put  In 
written  form.  Mere  formalism  should  be  avoided.  The 
student  should  be  allowed  to  display  his  individuality 
so  long  as  his  thinking  is  clear,  concise  and  logical. 

(3)  Make  the  Calculation.  This  part  of  problem 
solving  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  pupil 
should  always  make  his  calculations  in  the  shortest 
possible  way.  Cancellation  and  other  short  forms  should 
be  used  whenever  possible.  The  school-room  is  the  only 
place    where    round-about    methods    are    tolerated. 

(4)  Proof.  One  very  important  thing  that  problem- 
solving  should  teach  is  accuracy.  To  promote  this  the 
pupil  should  be  required  to  test  his  results.  Young  pu- 
pils take  great  interest  in  proving  their  answers  and  old- 
er ones  profit  greatly  by  doing  it. — Canadian  Teacher. 
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TEACHERS^  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,    State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

SECOND     YEAR'S     COURSE,     iqio-ii. 


LESSON  11— McMURRY'S  HOW  TO  STUDY:  CHAPTERS  III.  TO  V.  OF  PART  I. 


By   E.   C.    Brooks,   Chair   of   Education,   Trinity    College. 


Third  Week. 

CHAPTER  III. 

pRO\^SIo^'s  for  specific  study. 

We  have  learned  in  the  last  two  chapters  that  teachers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  know  how  to  study.  The  usual  method 
of  both  the  teacher  and  the  child  is  memorizing  the 
story  without  much  regard  lor  the  main  facts  in  the  les- 
son. What  a  child  should  do  in  studying  a  lesson  and 
what  a  teacher  should  do  were  discussed.  That  both 
teacher  and  child  should  have  specific  purposes  were  also 
discussed.  In  this  chapter  "provisions  for  specific  pur- 
poses" are  discussed  in  detail. 

(1)  Compare  your  method  of  study  and  your  purpose 
with  those  of  Gibbon,  Daniel  Webster,  President  AngeU, 
and  Xoah  Porter.  (Pages  31-33.)  When  you  read  over 
a  lesson,  or  a  magazine  article,  or  a  book,  do  you  have 
any  purpose?  What  remains  with  you  after  the  read- 
ing? 

(2)  Why  do  you  study  certain  subjects?  Do  you  have 
the  same  purpose  whether  you  are  studying  a  fairy  story, 
a  history  lesson,  a  chapter  in  the  third  reader,  a  page  of 
geography,  or  a  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee?  Is  there  found 
in  you  a  need  for  this  study?  What  need?  (See  pages 
33-34.) 

(3)  Will  young  people  have  a  definite  purpose  or  a 
general  purpose?  What  arouses  the  greatest  interest? 
Study  here  the  value  of  the  aim  as  taught  in  Hamilton's 
Recitation.     What  is  Lowell's  opinion?      (Pages  35-38.) 

(4)  Why  are  children  lazy?     (Page  3  8.) 

(5  1  Compare  the  two  recitations — the  aimless  one 
when  children  were  given  the  oak  leaf  and  requested  to 
write  a  detailed  description,  with  the  carefully  planned 
recitation  on  the  cat.  Which  of  these  recitations  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  child?  Why?  Is  your  com- 
position work  like  the  former  or  the  latter?  What  has 
been  your  purpose  anyway  in  teaching  composition? 
(Pages  39-43.) 

(6)  Are  the  students  able  to  turn  to  account  anything 
they  learn  in  your  school?  Should  they  make  amy  prac- 
tical application  of  what  they  learn?  How  does  their 
knowledge  of  geography,  arithmetic,  or  history  have  any 
practical  value?     (Pages  43-46.) 

(7)  Do  children  in  the  elementary  school  need  the 
help  of  specific  aim?  Can  the  teacher  help  them  to  have 
a  purpose?  If  so,  can  you  give  any  illustrations  of  your 
work  to  prove  this?     (Pages  46-54.) 

(8)  In  the  practical  suggestion  for  teaching  children  to 
find  specific  aims  (pages  55-60),  are  they  practical  for 
you?  Do  you  know  the  important  things  of  a  subject, 
and  can  you  eliminate  or  treat  lightly  the  non-important 
things?  Does  your  recitation  set  an  example  for  chil- 
dren? Follow  these  other  suggestions?  Would  they  be 
helpful  to  you,  or  have  you  tried  them  and  failed? 

Apply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  suggestions  of  this  chap- 


Maks  a  note  of  all 


ter  to  your  own  lessons  for  a  week, 
that   are  helpful  to  you. 

Fourth  Week 

CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  SUI'PLEMENTING  OF  THOUGHT. 

We  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  Provisions  of  Specific 
Study, — that  is,  students  should  have  an  aim.  This  is 
the  first  factor  of  study.  Two  illustrations  in  composi- 
tion work  were  given — one  without  a  definite,  the  other 
with  an  aim.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  should  have  a 
definite  aim.  Following  this  discussion,  we  have  in  this 
chapter  the  Supplementing  of  Thought — that  is,  how 
much  shall  a  student  add  to  the  words  of  the  writer? 

(1)  Take,  for  example,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  (page  62),  and  follow  suggestions.  How  much  does 
the  reader  add  to  the  mere  wording  of  the  parable? 
Notice  in  the  class-room  the  reading  of  a  history  lesson, 
or  a  story  in  the  second  and  third  reading  class,  or  even 
the  literature  of  the  high  school.  Are  you  careful  to  see 
that  the  student  contributes  something  to  the  lesson? 
That  is,  does  he  see  the  story  so  well  that  he  can  see  the 
conduct  in  it? 

The  questions  on  page  64  will  help  you  to  see  more  in 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  than  the  mere  words  tell. 
Do  you,  in  teaching,  the  subjects  mentioned  above  select 
your  questions  to  bring  out  all  that  the  students  may 
contribute  to  the  story? 

(2)  Study  the  poem  on  page  68.  This  might  be  read 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  pupils.  What  scenes  can 
you  picture?  Try  it  on  the  pupils  and  see  what  they 
can   picture  in  it. 

The  purpose  of  studying  a  poem  is  not  merely  to  read 
it.  Its  value  to  you  or  to  the  pupil  is  measured  by  the 
contribution   the  pupil  makes  in  reading  It. 

(3)  Read  to  your  upper  classes  Longfellow's  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  and  treat  it  as  the  author  sug- 
gests here. 

Select  during  the  week  some  lesson  in  reading,  history, 
or  geography,  and  treat  it  in  accordance  with  sugges- 
tions on   pages   74  and   75. 

If  by  re-reading  a  lesson  or  a  story  we  can  get  new 
thoughts  from  it,  is  there  any  special  reason  why  we 
should  rush  through  a  text-hook?  Where  do  new 
thoughts  come  from — the  text-book  or  the  mind  of  the 
child?  If  from  the  former,  there  is  soon  a  limit  to  the 
thinking,  for  it  stops  when  there  is  no  further  thought 
to  memorize.  It  from  the  later,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
thinking. 

Does  a  child,  therefore,  that  gets  the  story  soonest 
from  a  lesson,  as  a  rule,  do  as  much  thinking  aa  the 
child  that  studies  hardest  to  get  the  story?  Thinking 
educates.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  Supplementing  the 
Thought  of  the  Author? 

(Continued  on  Page  14.) 
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^ 

CURRENT  EVENTS       ^ 

AN  ELECTION  YEAR. 

Are  you  reading  the  daily  papers 
of  the  State?  There  is  political  ac- 
tivity on  every  hand.  Township 
constables,  county  officers,  including 
sheriff,  treasurer,  clerli  of  the  court, 
register  of  deeds,  etc.,  members  of 
the  State  Legislature,  ten  Congress- 
men, Superior  Court  and  Supreme 
Court  judges,  are  to  be  elected. 
Every  county  is  affected,  and  every 
news  paper  is  writing  long  articles 
about  the  candidates. 

The  election  day  is  November  8th. 
In  every  campaign  there  is  a  leading 
issue.  In  the  nation  the  tariff  bill 
enacted  by  the  last  Congress  is  the 
leading  issue.  In  the  State  at  large 
the  chief  discussion  is  over  a  bond 
issue  for  which  the  State  was  sued  a 
few  years  ago.  In  each  county  there 
is  a  local  issue.  In  some  it  is  over  the 
administration  of  the  school  fund; 
In  others,  the  fee  system  for  paying 
county   officers. 

A  full  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions has  a  tendency  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-gov- 
ernment; for  publicity  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  two  reforms  that  are 
positively  necessary:  (1)  The  pay  of 
a  county  official  should  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  fees  that  he  can 
pull  out  of  the  public,  but  he  should 
have  a  fixed  salary.  There  was  a 
time  in  North  Carolina,  about  two 
centuries  ago,  when  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  State  had  the  power  to 
sell  the  office  of  sheriff  to  the  high- 
est bidder, — that  is,  to  the  person 
who  would  give  the  largest  division 
of  fees.  This  mediaeval  custom  has 
been  abolished — that  is,  all  of  it,  ex- 
cept the  tail  end  fee  sustem  that 
hangs   on    to-day. 

(1)  There  should  be  inaugurated 
in  every  county  a  better  system  of 
bookkeeping — a  system  that  will 
make  clear  what  goes  with  the  coun- 
ty funds — all  funds,  fees,  fines,  for- 
feitures, penalties,  taxes,  etc.  When 
the  fee  system  is  abolished,  a  better 
system  of  bookkeeping  can  be  in- 
stalled. 


PORTlIG.\L  BECOMES  A  REPUBLIC 

Time  sports  cruelly  with  kings 
and  kingdoms.  Once,  not  many  de- 
cades ago,  Portugal  was  a  great  king- 
dom. Her  dominion  extended  over 
Brazil,  large  possessions  in  South 
America  and  the  East  Indies.  All 
these  she  has  lost,  and  the  little 
strip  of  land  just  to  the  west  of  Spain 
is  what  is  left.  She  has  never  re- 
covered from  the  loss  of  these  great 
possessions. 

For  years  the  little  kingdom  has 
been  misgoverned  and  plundered  by 
political  favorites  of  the  king.    With 


a  territory  about  one-third  the  size 
of  New  York  and  a  population  of 
about  6,000,000,  there  is  a  national 
debt  of  over  $100,0000,000,  or  about 
$140  for  every  inhabitant.  Under 
this  great  burden,  the  king's  yearly 
allowance  was  $365,000  a  year,  or 
a  thousand  dollars  dally.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  country,  it  is  said,  is 
waste  land,  while  the  method  of 
farming  has  improved  little  in  200 
years.  The  condition  of  the  people 
is  miserably  bad.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  population  can  neither  read 
nor  write. 

For  years  the  kingdom  has  been 
misgovered  and  plundered  by  politi- 
cal rings  which  succeded  one  anoth- 
er in  office  and  "pursued  a  consist- 
ent policy  of  doing  as  little  for  the 
good  of  the  county  and  stealing  as 
much  public  money  and  running  the 
nation  as  deeply  in  debt  as  it  was 
possible  for  ingenious  and  pertina- 
cious human  rascality  to  do."  Thus 
Manuel,  the  detroned  king  after  the 
murder  of  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother,  succeeded  to  a  troubled  sov- 
ereignty when  he  was  yet  in  his 
teens.  Every  since  that  tragedy  the 
situation  has  been  one  of  intense 
unrest  and  national  ferment.  As  the 
dispatches  remind  us,  rumors  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
archy have  been  current  for  a  long 
time.  Since  Manuel  became  king, 
half  a  dozen  cabinets  have  vainly 
tried  their  hands  at  running  the  gov- 
ernment. Jealousy  between  various 
political  factions  has  increased  the 
confusion. 

Such  conditions  as  these  must  of 
necessity  reach  a  climax,  and  it 
came  about  the  middle  of  October  in 
Portugal.  It  needed  a  pretext  which 
was  found  in  the  murder  Professor 
Bombarda,  a  prominent  republican 
deputy,  by  Lieutenant  Santos,  an  ar- 
dent royalist.  From  a  dispute  fol- 
lowed a  fight,  and  Professor  Bom- 
barda was  killed.  After  the  murder 
followed  a  riot;  after  riot,  a  revolu- 
tion, and  King  Emanuel  waa  de- 
throned and  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  inaugurated. 

There  is  trouble  of  a  similar  na- 
ture in  Spain  and  Italy.  Will  this 
century  see  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope? 


BEN.IAjnN  FRANKLIN  DIXON. 

On  September  26,  Dr.  B.  F.  Dixon, 
.Auditor  for  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, departed  this  life.  To  say  that 
he  was  born  in  Cleveland  County, 
that  he  was  educated  in  the  private 
academy  of  his  dav.  that  he  served 
with  distinction  through  the  Civil 
War,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  that  he  was  a  practicing  phy- 
sician at   one  time,   that   he  was   for 


six  years  superintendent  of  the  Ox- 
ford Orphan  Asylum,  that  he  was 
for  four  years  president  of  the 
Greensboro  Female  College,  that  he 
was  a  Major  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  that  he  was  three  times 
elected  -State  Auditor — to  tell  all 
these  services  does  not  analyze  his 
friendship  for  all  humanity,  nor 
measure  the  affectionate  return  from 
men  in  all   walks  of  life. 

Paraphrasing  the  oath  of  an  Ath- 
enian student: 

He  never  disgraced  the  sacred  arms 
of  his  country  nor  deserted  his  com- 
panions in  the  ranks. 

He  fought  for  justice  and  purity, 
whether  in  the  army,  the  holy  tem- 
ple, the  school  room,  or  in  the  State 
House,  both  alone  and  with  many. 

He  obeyed  the  conscience  of  a 
righteous  man  and  sought  to  trans- 
mit to  his  fatherland,  not  only  not 
less,  but  greater  and  better,  than  it 
was  transmitted  to  him. 

He  honored  the  traditions  and  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers;  and  he  call  to 
witness  both  the  great  and  small,  the 
wise  and  the  ignorant,  that  his  coun- 
try is  better  because  he  has  lived. 


JULIA  WART)  HOAVE. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  women 
of  America,  died  October  17th,  in 
her  ninety-first  year.  She  was  born 
in  New  York,  May  17,  1819. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  advocate  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  New  England  Woman's 
Club,  of  which  she  has  been  Presi- 
dent since  1872.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
ty-four she  addressed  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject 
of  Woman's  Suffrage;  and  has  lived 
to  see  many  States  of  America  give 
the  ballot  to  women. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  one  of  the  most 
cultured  women  in  America.  She 
was  carefully  educated  and  at  early 
age  began  writing  poems  and  plays 
that  attracted  attention.  She  believ- 
ed strongly  that  the  negros  would  be 
set  free,  and  that  human  slavery 
would  some  day  end.  While  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  during  the  Civil 
War  she  wrote  the  popular  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  which  is 
given  here  in  full: 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 

coming  of   the  Lord; 
He    is     trampling     out     the    vintage 

where   the  grapes  or   wrath   are 

stored; 
He  has  loosed  the  fateful  fighting  of 

the  terrific  swift,  swift  sword. 
His  truth   is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watchfire  of  a 
hundred  circling  camps; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in 
the  evening  dews  and  damps; 

I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by 

(Continued  on  Pago  18.) 
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A  suffragette  is  a   woman   who  says  she  is  no  better 
than  a  man  and  tells  the  truth  when  she  says  it. 


Have  you  received  a  certificate  of  the  work  done  last 
year  in  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle?  You  are  entitled 
to  one. 


In  the  Roxboro  schools  no  teacher  has  more  than 
twenty-five  pupils  in  a  room.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
fine  provision. 


Principal  Hoy  Taylor,  of  the  Biscoe  State  High  School, 
is  reaching  the  patrons  of  his  school.  He  had  a  strong 
letter  sent  to  each  urging  them  to  talie  some  interest  in 
the  school.      It  is  a  good  letter  that  Jje  is  sending  out. 


You  asked  a  few  questions.  They  were  not  leading 
questions;  your  pupil  saw  no  sense  in  them.  You  got 
mad.  He  got  disgusted.  You  "licked'  him.  He  stopped 
school.  You  said  all  children  can't  be  educated.  They 
can't — under  you. 


Professor  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Ramseur,  who  was  Supervisor 
of  Buncombe  County  in  1S9S,  sends  us  a  copy  of  a  cir- 
cular letter  which  he  distributed  among  his  teachers.  He 
was  then  urging  hia  teachers  to  have  "cleaning  up" 
days,  form  a  "Literary  Association,"  strengthen  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  exercises,  and  establish  rural  libraries. 


After  all  that  has  been  said  about  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  penalties  and  the  short  school  fund,  after  solicitors 
have  been  in  a  world  of  trouble  about  how  to  settle  up, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  a  certain  county  told  the 
County  Superintendent,  who  had  gone  timidly  into  his 
office,  to  go  on  about  his  business  and  let  him  alone,  for 
he  didn't  have  time  to  mess  with  those  things,  or  words 
to  that  effect.     Query:     "Did  he  go? 


It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  note  the  interest  of  the 
school  men  all  over  the  State  in  regard  to  the  health  of 
the    pupils.      We    have    been    preaching    for    nearly    two 


thousand  years  the  dire  calamity  that  is  visited  upon  the 
unfortunate  sinner  that  loses  his  soul;  but  how  rarely 
has  this  same  individual  been  instructed  that  if  the 
temple  of  the  soul  is  defiled  he  is  in  danger  of  his  own 
undoing.  This  question  of  health  should  become  a  part 
of  our  religion. 


Did  you  read  the  account  of  the  escapade  indulged  in 
by  the  V.  iVI.  I.  foot-ball  boys  in  Durham,  and  the  George- 
town toot-ball  boys  in  Raleigh?  Educational  theorists 
say  that  education  is  the  organization  of  acquired  habits 
of  conduct  and  directing  the  tendencies  to  behavior.  In 
this  connection  let  us  add  that  last  spring  a  certain  Glee 
Club  was  on  a  trip  and  they  spent  the  time  between 
stations  drinking  and  raising  hilarity  in  the  smoker. 
Education  is  the  organ — but  why  go  further? 


ARE  WE  IvEEPING  UP  WITH  OUR  SISTER  STATES? 

We  have  been  talking  about  our  progress  for  a  good 
while,  and  our  people  are  in  danger  of  thinking  that  the 
world  is  standing  still  in  order  to  see  us  trot  by.  At  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  in  Asheville  this  sentiment  was  in- 
dulged in  by  a  few,  and  the  remark  was  made  that  this 
census  would  put  North  Carolina  near  the  head  of  the 
list  in  the  South.  We  will  not  argue  this  point,  but 
merely  subjoin  the  following  modest  items  cut  from  the 
exchange: 

"Louisiana  has  certainly  made  wonderful  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  last  dozen  years  according  to 
a  report  just  issued.  In  1S98  the  school  revenue 
was  $1,000,000,  now  it  is  $5,000,000;  then  the 
school  property  was  not  considered  of  enough  im- 
portance to  justify  a  valuation,  now  it  is  worth 
$S, 000, 000;  2,800  white  teachers  were  employed 
then  for  six  months  in  the  year,  the  men  averag- 
ing $41  and  the  women  $31  per  month;  now  5,000 
are  mployed  for  S.2  months,  and  the  men  average 
$75  and  the  women  $51  per  month.  This  is  surely 
a  splendid  record." 

Dearly  beloved,  we  are  not  done  with  this  story  yet. 
Here  is  another  item  that  was  handed  me  yesterday.  It 
is  not  so  long  as  one  of  Dickens'  novels,  nor  so  deep  as 
Buehler's  English   Grammar,   but  'tis  enough: 

"They  are  voting  for  schools  by  counties  in 
Georgia." 


THE   POAVER  TO  ADOPT  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

There  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  Education 
an  editorial  which  endeavored  to  show  that  the  power  of 
adopting  text-books  is  lodged  in  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation because  the  Legislature  put  it  there,  and  not  be- 
cause of  any  constitutional  privilege.  In  concluding  the 
editorial  this  statement  was  made:  "A  certain  Attorney 
General  has  ruled  to  the  contrary." 

When  that  article  was  written  the  editor  was  confident 
thait  when  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  this  decision  it  would 
be  handed  over  without. delay;  because  this  ruling  had 
been  referred  to  so  many  times,  and  had  been  used  with 
such  effect,  that  it  had  all  the  force  of  a  just  ruling. 

As  it  appears,  there  is  no  such  ruling  on  record,  and 
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no  evidence  that  any  Attorney  General  has  ever  by  letter 
or  otherwise  intimated  such  a  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. . 

This  is  but  an  evidence  that  suggestion  and  intimation 
may  side  tracls  the  truth  and  become  as  strong  as  law; 
for  this  supposed  ruling  has  had  all  the  weight  of  law. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity,  therefore,  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  text-booli  adoption  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  study 
of  adoptions  in  other  States,  that  we  may  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  question  with  intelligence  when  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meets.  We  are  publishing  the  first  of  the 
series  in  this  number.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Supt.  Charles 
L.  Coon,  of  Wilson,  N.  C. 


CAN  YOU  FORM  A  JXTNIOR  AUDUBON  CLASS? 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Societies  is  at  present 
able  to  make  the  following  offer  of  assistance  to  those 
teachers  in  the  Southern  States  who  are  interested  in 
giving  instruction  to  pupils  on  the  subject  of  bird  study. 

To  form  a  Junior  Audubon  Class  for  bird  study,  a 
teacher  should  explain  to  the  pupils  of  her  grade  (and 
others  if  desired)  that  their  object  will  be  to  learn  all 
they  can  about  the  wild  birds  and  that  every  one  who 
becomes  a  member  will  be  expected  to  be  kind  to  the 
birds  and  protect  them.  Each  pupil  will  be  required  to 
have  paid  their  fees,  the  teacher  will  send  their  money 
to  the  Southern  office  of  the  Junior  Audubon  Associa- 
tion, Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  give  the  name  of  the  Audu- 
bon Class  and  her  own  name  and  address.  The  Associa- 
tion will  then  forward  to  the  teacher  for  each  pupil 
whose  fee  has  been  paid,  the  beautiful  Mockingbird 
"Audubon  Button,"  and  a  set  of  ten  colored  pictures, 
together  with  outline  drawings  and  leaflets.  The  teach- 
er will  also  receive  free  of  cost  the  splendid  magazine 
"Bird-Lore,"  which  contains  many  suggestions  for 
teachers. 

It  will  be  expected  that  the  teacher  give  at  least  one 
lesson  a  month  on  the  subject  of  birds,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  will  Jind  the  leaflets  of  great  value  as  a  basis 
for  the  lessons. 

Besides  the  study  of  the  particular  birds  discussed  in 
the  leaflets,  with  colored  pictures,  the  following  subjects 
may  be  studied:  Birds'  Nests,  Feeding  Birds,  and  Nest- 
ing Boxes.  Many  suggestions  about  bird-feeding  and 
nesting  boxes  will  be  given. 


PRIMARY    ASSOCIATION    TO    MEET    IN    RALEIGH 
DECEMBER  1.  2,  3. 

The  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Primary 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  this  year  in  Raleigh. 
The  date  for  the  meeting  is  December  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd.  The  association  is  composed  of  about  two  hundred 
teachers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  of  whom 
175  attended  the  meeting  at  Winston  last  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  attendance  at  this  ,  the  sixth,  session  will 
surpass  in  numbers  any  previous  meeting. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 

President,  Miss  Annie  Wetmore,  Lincolnton. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Bettie  Nash,  Charlotte. 


Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Florence 
Brown,  Winston. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Royster,  Raleigh. 

While  the  final  details  of  the  program  have  not  been 
completed.  North  Carolina  Education  is  glad  to  give  the 
following  outline  of  what  promises  to  be  a  program  of 
exceptional  practical  interest. 

Thursday,  December  1st,  will  be  spent  in  an  observa- 
tion trip  among  the  Raleigh  public  schools. 

At  the  first  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  F.  M. 
Harper,  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  Schools,  will  make 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  teachers,  and  Miss  Mary 
O.  Graham,  of  the  State  Normal  in  Greensboro,  will  re- 
spond. 

At  the  meetings  on  subsequent  days  there  will  be  a 
discussion  of  the  following  and  other  subjects: 

(1)  Play. 

(2)  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Primary  Work. 

(3)  Adaptation  of  the  Course  of  Study  to  the  Individ- 
ual Child. 

(4)  Writing:  (a)  The  Palmer  Method,  (b)  Vertical 
and   (c)   Semi-Vertical. 

Friday  evening — Addresses  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin  and 
Mr.   A.  J.   Barwick. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  profitable  of  all  the  feat- 
ures will  be  the  Round  Table  Exchange.  The  business 
meeting  also  will  be  a  most  important  item  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

No  primary  teacher  who  can  attend  should  miss  this 
meeting,  and  especially  should  those  who  have  never 
visited  our  capital  city  find  this  a  favorable  time  to  re- 
move such  an  omission  from  their  traveling  record.  Here 
are  the  state  Capitol  and  other  State  buildings,  several 
historic  monuments,  the  State  Library,  Museum  and  Hall 
of  History,  State  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  for  the 
Insane  and  Defective;  and  such  notable  schools  as  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Meredith  College, 
Peace  Institute,  and  St.  Mary's  School.  While  in  a  short 
and  busy  three  days'  session  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
arrange  visits  to  all  places  of  interest,  the  Committte  on 
Entertainment  will  not  allow  many  idle  hours  to  accumu- 
late outside  of  the  meetings. 

One  important  request  we  have  been  reminded  to  em- 
phasize: Send  your  name  to  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee a  week  before  the  meeting.  At  previous  meetings 
this  has  not  been  done  by  some  teachers,  or  has  been  neg- 
lected until  the  last  moment.  The  more  the  Association 
grows,  the  more  important  it  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Hospitality  should  have  this  notification  a  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting.  Indeed,  so  important  a  matter  has 
this  notification  become  that  the  meeting  at  Winston 
last  year  adopted  the  following  motion  or  resolution: 

"  .  .  .  .  that  those  who  expect  to  attend  these 
meetings  notify  the  local  secretary  at  least  one  week 
before  the  meeting,  or  they  must  go  at  their  own 
expense." 

The  local  secretary  in  Raleigh,  to  whom  your  name 
should  be  sent  by  the  2  4th  of  November,  is  Miss  Mary 
Arrington,  226  North  Person  Street.  Send  her  your 
name  now  so  that  the  committee  may  have  ample  time 
to  provide  homes  for  the  large  number  expected  to  attend 
this  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  primary  teacliers. 

To  get  reduced  rates  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
teachers  to  secure  from  the  agent  at  their  home  station 
a  "ticket  certificate"  when  they  buy  their  ticket  to  Ra- 
leigh. This  "ticket  certificate"  will  entitled  the  teacher 
to  reduced  rates  on  the  return  trip  home.  Mark  this 
carefully  and  observe  it;  by  so  doing  you  will  make  it 
easier  to  solve  your  reduced  rate  problem. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  IDEAS. 

In  learning  how  to  study,  or  in  teaching  how  to  study, 
the  student  must  have  some  skill  in  organizing  the  ideas 
which  he  is  learning.  In  the  former  chapters  we  have 
discussed  Specific  Purposes  and  the  Supplementing  of 
Thought.  These  are  essential  factors;  but  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  is,  How  shall  a  student  organize  the 
ideas  received?  Suppose  we  apply  the  test  to  this  chap- 
ter. The  author's  argument  ought  to  apply  well  to  his 
own  ideas. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  subject,  for  it  is  given  at  the  head 
of  the  chapter.  Read  the  chapter  over  carefully,  hav- 
ing in  mind  always  the  subject,  in  order  to  see  how  he 
treats  the  subject  as  a  whole.  When  this  has  been  done 
Bee  what  the  author  has  attempted  to  prove. 

You  will  find  two  propositions:  (A)  Ideas  have  differ- 
ent values,  and  (B)  We  should  learn  to  neglect  the  un- 
Importantf  acts. 

How  does  he  treat  these  two  divisions  of  his  subject? 
Here  is  the  chapter  analyzed  with  the  important  ideas 
trrouped. 

Organization  of  Ideas. 

(A)  Ideas  Have  Different  Values. 

I.   Teachers  Do  Not  Observer  the  Difference. 

(1)  Illustrated  in  the  teaching  of  different  sub- 

jects. 

(2)  Three  errors  are  made   as  a  result. 

(3)  The  proper  organization  of  units  of  progress. 

II.   Children  Have  the  Ability  to  Group  Facts. 

(1)  As  shown  by  ten-year-old  children. 

(2)  As  shown  in  the  use  of  different  text-books. 

(3)  As  shown  by  rapid  progress  of  students. 

III.   Practical  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Children. 

(1)  Example  of  teacher. 

(2)  Use  of  written  outlines. 

(3)  Finding  principal  thoughts  in  paragraphs 

(4)  Taking  notes. 

(B)  Neglect   the  Unimportant   Facts. 

I.   Teachers  Should  Acquire  This  Skill. 

(1)  How    skill    may    be    developed;     two     ways 

given. 

(2)  Methods  of  reading. 

(3)  Relation  to  thoroughness:   two  suggestions. 

(4)  The  dangers  of  thoroughness:   three  dangers 

given. 

IT.    Ability  of  Children  to  XegLect  Unimportant  Details. 

(1)  As  shown  in  their  early  reading. 

(2)  As  shown  in  (heir  literature. 
III.    Practical  Suggestions. 

(1)  Place  responsibility  jn  children. 

(2)  Studying  related  printed  articles. 

(3)  Reduction  of  reproduction. 

(4)  Holding  a  point. 

(6)    Encouraging  diffi^rent  rates  of  reading. 

Study  this  chapter  carefully  with  this  outline  before 
Tou.  Can  you  take  a  history  esson,  or  a  geography  les- 
Blon.  and  treat  it  in  a  similar  manner? 


In  the  next  letter  I  shall  give  some  exercises  based  on 
this   chapter. 

Sixth  Week.  ' 

CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  IDEAS — (Continued). 

In  the  former  lesson  we  discussed  the  Organization  of 
Ideas.  Aplying  the  author's  test  to  his  own  chapter,  we 
analyzed  it  and  organized  his  ideas  under  two  great 
heads.  It  was  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  that 
to-day's  lesson  would  contain  an  exercise  based  on  the 
principles  of  this  chapter. 

We  have  selected  from  White's  Beginner's  History  of 
the  United  States,  Chapetr  XV.,  page  77.  After  reading 
it  carefully  suppose  we  analyze  it  horoughly  and  then 
organize  the  ideas. 

.\nthony  .Ashley  Cooper  Begins  the  Settlement  of  North 
and   South  Carolina. 

I.   The  Land  of  Carolina. 

(1)  What  it  embraced  (see  map).  ] 

(2)  Cooper  and  his  associates. 

(3)  Cooper's  grand  model. 
II.   Beginnings  of  North  Carolina. 

(1)  The  first  settlers  and  how  they  lived. 

(2)  The  growth  of  North  Carolina. 
III.    Beginnings  of  South  Carolina. 

(1)  The  first  settlement. 

(a)  When  the  first  settlers  landed. 

(b)  Charleston. 

(2)  The  troubles  of  the  settlers. 

(a)  War  with  Florida. 

(b)  South  Carolina  aids  North  Carolina. 

(c)  Troubles  with  Yemossee  Indians. 

(d)  Troubles  with  pirates. 

(e)  Troubles   at  home   and  settlers  re- 

fuse to  obey  the  proprietors. 

(3)  How  the  settlers  prospered. 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  rice. 

(b)  The  cultivation  of  indigo. 

(c)  The  upper  county  was  settled. 

(d)  Trade  of  Charleston. 

(e)  Life  in  Charleston. 

Having  organized  the  author's  ideas,  let  us,  as  teach- 
ers, study  them.  He  is  discussing  three  things  especial- 
ly: (1)  The  land  of  Carolina  as  a  whole,  (2)  North 
Carolina,  and  (3)  South  Carolina;  and  this  makes  an  in- 
teresting study.  After  we  have  received  a  picture  of 
what  the  whole  of  Carolina  embraced,  and  how  it  was 
first  governed,  let  us  take  its  two  divisions. 

Judging  from  the  author's  treatment,  there  are  only 
two  ideas  that  can  be  given  about  North  Carolina.  Here 
the  author  is  weak — very  weak;  and  it  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  supplement  him.  We  must  go  to  North  Caro- 
lina history  for  more  information,  for  the  author  has 
failed  to  give  us  the  necessary  ideas.  Suppose  we  take 
Hill's  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina,  and  add 
more  ideas  to  Section  2  of  this  lesson,  and  make  it  as 
follows: 

n.    Beginnings  of  North  Carolina. 

(1)    The  first  settlers,  and  how  they  prospered. 
\  (From  White.) 

(a)  George  Durant  and  early  pioneers. 

(From  Hill.) 

(b)  Albemarle.      (Map    locating    settle- 
}           \  ments. ) 
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(2) 


(3) 


Troubles  of  the  settlers. 

(a)    Culpepper   and    our    first   rebellion 
A  Governor  is  run  out  of  the  colony. 

(Hill.) 
Troubles  with  the  Indians.     (Hill.) 
Troubles  with  the  pirates.      (Hill.) 
Growth  of  North  Carolina. 

(a)  Baron  de  Graffenried  and  the  growth 
of  Albemarle.      (Hill.) 
Early  lite  in  North  Carolina.  (Hill.) 
The  Scotch  Governor  and  the  com- 
ing of  the    Scotch,    Scotch-Irish, 
and    Germans. 


(b) 

(c) 
(d) 


(b) 
(c) 


With  this  full  outline  a  good  teacher  can  overcom* 
some  of  the  defects  of  a  poor  writer;  for  after  looking 
into  the  works  of  another  writer  we  can  measure  the 
weakness  of  the  author  of  the  text-book.  After  treating 
this  division  we  can  go  to  the  third  division  where  tha 
author  was  better  acquainted  and  study  the  Beglnnlngi 
of  South   Carolina. 

Having  studied  Carolina  as  a  whole,  then  in  its  parts, 
we  could  compare  the  two  States,  and  show  why  they 
were  separated.  Having  the  ideas  properly  grouped,  it  ts 
easy  to  impress  the  facts  on  the  child,  for  by  thus  aaao- 
ciating  them,  he  will  derive  more  interest,  will  do  mor» 
thinking,  and  the  recitation  will  be  of  value  to  him. 


AN  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  THE  PRIMER  OF  SANITATION  FOR  THE  READING  COURSE 


By   J.    A.    Bivins,    State   Department    of   Education. 


Plan  of  the  Book. — It  is  arranged  in  such  a  simple 
manner,  and  the  language  is  so  clear  and  concise,  that 
little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  furnishing  guides  or  out- 
lines for  study.  The  book  explains  itself.  This  article 
is  designed  not  so  much  to  add  clearness  to  the  book  as 
to  induce  the  teachers  to  take  up  the  study  of  it  at  once, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  health  bulletins  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  to  make  talks  to  the  pu- 
pils on  the  vital  things  of  health  and  disease.  The  book 
is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease, 
which  is  indeed,  no  longer  a  theory,  but  one  of  the  most 
strongly  attested  facts  of  science. 

Why  the  Study  of  Disease  Genns  is  Important. — This 
forms  naturally  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book. 
It  drives  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  It  asks 
what  would  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  do  if  poisonous  ser- 
pents should  appear  in  the  town  and  attack  and  kill  the 
people.  Would  they  submit  to  it,  or  would  they  drive 
the  serpents  out?  The  leading  truths  of  the  chapter  are 
summed  up  in  two  sentences  at  the  close  as  follows: 

(1)  Everywhere  very  small  plants  and  animals  called 
disease  germs  are  attacking  people  and  causing  sickness 
and  eath. 

(2)  It  is  important  for  you  to  understand  about  dis- 
ease germs  in  order  that  you  may  know  how  to  escape 
them  and  that  you  may  not  be  frightened  when  there  is 
no  danger  from  them. 

This  method  of  summing  up  the  Tital  points  of  a  chap- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  admirable  things  about  the  book. 
The  teacher  could  do  nothing  better  than  write  these  on 
the  blackboard  at  the  close  of  a  talk  and  have  the  chil- 
dren commit  them  to  memory. 

The  Cells  of  the  Body. — Since  the  cell  is  the  unit  of 
structure  in  the  body,  and  since  the  disease  germ  attacks 
the  cells,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  have  a  chapter 
treating  about  cells.  Chapter  2  deals  In  a  very  simple 
way  with  this  ordinarily  difficult  subject. 

Disease  Germs. — What  are  they?  Are  they  plants  or 
animals?  What  do  they  look  like?  How  d  othey  get  in- 
to the  body?  What  Is  the  difference  between  bacteria 
and  protozoa?  Read  chapter  3  and  iind  the  answer  to 
these  questions.  Note  two  of  the  "points  to  be  remem- 
bered" at  the  close  of  chapter: 

(1)  Nearly  all  the  gerbs  that  attack  us  come  from  the 
bodies  of  sick  persons. 

(2)  The  first  great  rule  for  the  prevention  of  germs 
diseases  is:  destroy  the  germs  that  come  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick.  Here  is  truth  enough  to  revolutionize  the 
practice  of  medicine! 

A    Battle    Royal. — If    disease  germs  are  so  prevalent. 


why  do  they  not  destroy  the  entire  human  race?  Chapter 
4  tells  why  they  do  not.  It  explains  how  the  body  de- 
fends itself  against  its  enemies;  how  it  kills  germs;  why 
we  have  certain  diseases  only  once;  and  it  closes  with  th« 
third  great  rule  for  the  prevention  of  germ  diseases, 
which  is:  "Keep  the  body  in  health  so  that  it  will  b« 
able  to  kill  disease  germs." 

Bacteria. — Chapter  5  explains  in  a  marvelously  simple 
way  how  those  microscopic  plants,  called  bacteria,  grow 
and  multiply.  It  tells  the  names  by  which  they  are 
known  according  as  they  are  shaped  like  a  fire-cracker,  a 
marble  or  a  corkscrew.  We  learn  that  some  are  danger- 
ous, some  harmless  and  some  useful.  In  the  following 
chapter  the  skin  is  described  as  being  the  armor  that 
protects  us  from  the  invasion  of  these  bacteria,  and  yet 
there  are  weak  places  in  this  armor  through  which  an  en- 
trance is  sometimes  made.  We  learn  also  in  Chapter  7 
that  the  pus  which  forms  in  a  wound  or  boll  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  bacteria,  and  that  if  a  wound  is  kept 
properly  clean  no  such  pus  would  form. 

Geiin  Diseases. — Next  follows  a  series  of  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  diseases  produced  by  germs.  In  each  case 
the  peculiarities  of  the  germ  that  produces  the  disease  are 
discussed;  how  it  multiplies  and  is  scattered;  also  how  It 
enters  the  body  ;what  antitoxin,  if  any,  has  been  discov- 
ered to  counteract  the  toxin  caused  by  the  germ;  the 
precautions  that  are  necessary  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
disease;  the  best  treatment  to  follow  after  the  disease 
has  been  contracted.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria  an  ex- 
planation is  given  of  how  antitoxin  is  prepared  and  of 
why  it  is  so  effective  in  curing  this  dread  disease.  Some 
of  the  germ  diseases  that  are  discused  are  lockjaw,  diph- 
theria, pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  colds,  consumption, 
typhoid  fever,  malaria,  small-pox,  meningitis,  and  others. 
These  diseases  are  all  caused  by  bacteria,  which  are  mi- 
croscpic  plants.  The  latter  portion  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  a  description  of  the  diseases  caused  by  protozoa, 
which  are  exceedingly  small  animals. 

The  Teacher's  Duty. — No  teacher  that  has  a  love  for 
humanity  can  read  this  book  without  desiring  to  acquaint 
others  with  the  truths  that  it  contains.  This  should  be 
done  through  simple  talks  to  the  children,  which  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  oral  or  written  language  reproduction; 
occasionally  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  invite  the  parents 
of  the  community  on  Friday  afternoons,  at  which  time 
the  teacher,  assisted  by  the  children,  should  present  the 
vital  truths  of  these  lessons.  Let  us  start  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  a  propaganda  for  good  health.  Un- 
less this  movement  takes  hold  of  the  masses  it  will  fall 
to   accomplish   much. 
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NOTES  AXD  COMMENT. 


In  a  note  last  month  about  the 
second  edition  o£  Mr.  Logan  How- 
ell's Phonic  Primer,  we  said  erron- 
eously that  the  Primer  was  Hsed  last 
summer  in  the  summer  school  of  the 
"University  of  Virginia."  The  name 
of  the  school  should  have  read  "Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania." 


"School  Lessons  on  Corn,"  men- 
tioned last  week  in  this  department 
has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  Farmers' 
Bulletin  409.  It  is  a  good  basis  for 
class  work  on  corn.  Send  for  it,  ad- 
dressing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  free.  Do  not 
send  requests  to  us. 


A  thoroughly  helpful  manual  for 
high  school  teachers  is  the  handbook 
just  prepared  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Walker, 
Inspector  of  High  Schools,  of  which 
the  second  edition  is  sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Education  as  Bulletin 
XV.  It  contains  87  pages  and  is 
packed  with  useful  instruction  about 
every  department  of  our  high  school 
work.  This  bulletin  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  live  high  school  teacher  in 
Xorth  Carolina. 


Three  very  readable  and  instruc- 
tive pamphlets  for  teachers  of  the 
higher  grades  are  sent  free  by  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Company,  of  Chicago. 
They  are,  "Methods  of  Teaching 
Rhetoric,"  by  Robert  Herrick;  "The 
Study  of  English  Literature"  (17 
pages),  by  Alphonso  G.  Newcomer, 
and  a  Teacher's  Manual  for  the 
Study  of  English  Classics"  (188 
pages),  by  Marsh  &  Royster.  The 
authors  are  all  teachers  of  experi- 
ence, talent  and  distinction,  and  these 
pamphlets  are  imbued  with  their 
ideas,  methods  and  enthusiasm.  Send 
for  them. 


Just  as  this  number  goes  to  press 
the  latest  bulletin  of  Public  School 
Statistics  comes  to  hand  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent.  It 
covers  the  school  year  of  1908-1909, 
and  contains  12  8  pages  of  tabulated 
statistics  of  school  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures, attendance,  salaries  and 
length  of  school  terms,  school  houses, 
number,  sex,  and  race  of  teachers, 
furniture  of  rural  schools,  and  new 
school  houses  built  during  the  year. 
Students  of  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  public  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  find  these  pages  full  of  in- 
terest and   information. 


"Canova's  Statue  of  Washington," 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  histor- 
ical document  just  issued  by  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion.    It  is  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages. 


compiled  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission.  There 
are  three  large  engravings:  one  of 
the  replica  of  Canova's  statue  placed 
in  the  State  Capitol  last  January,  one 
of  a  painting  of  the  original  statue 
viewed  by  LaFayette,  and  one  of  the 
ruins  of  the  statue  now  preserved  in 
the  Hall  of  History.  A  description  of 
the  statue  and  the  correspondence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Nathaniel  Macon, 
Governor  Miller  and  other  Gover- 
nors of  North  Carolina,  relating  to 
the  original  statue,  and  of  Mr.  Con- 
nor and  the  American  Embastsy  at 
Rome  about  procuring  the  replica, 
present  a  very  interesting  history  of 
this  beautiful  work  of  art  in  original 
documents  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  These  letters  and  documents 
date  from   1815   to  November,   1909. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The   Body   and   Its   Defenses.      By 

Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  Cloth,  342 
pages,  illustrated.  Price  6  5  cents. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  is  one  of  the  Gulick  Hygiene 
Series  which  was  reviewed  at  greater 
length  in  our  June  issue.  The  quali- 
ties which  make  the  other  books  so 
fascinating  and  so  full  of  vitality  are 
not  wanting  in  "The  Body  and  Its 
Defenses.  In  the  entire  series  there 
are  six  books.  The  first  five  consti- 
tute a  complete  five-book  series;  the 
first  book,  "Good  Health"  (40 
cents),  and  "The  Body  and  Its  De- 
fences" form  a  complete  two-book  se- 
ries. 


Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers. 

By  Wilhelmina  Steegmiller.  A  sup- 
plementary reader.  First,  second, 
and  third  grades.  Illustrated  in 
half  tones  by  Ruth  Hallock.  Pages, 
87.  Prices,  50  cents.  Rand  McNal- 
ly  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

A  thoroughly  delightful  book  this 
is  for  little  readers  and  for  little 
ones  who  are  not  readers.  "Irre- 
sistible" is  not  too  strong  a  word  to 
use  in  praise  of  the  apt  and  artistic 
pictures  and  the  rhymes  that  go  with 
them.  The  sandman  will  stand  a 
poor  chance  in  competition  with  the 
delights  of  these  sprightly  pages, 
brimming  over  with  so  many  charm- 
ing phases  of  child  life.  This  is  a 
good,  a  genuinely  good  little  gift 
book  for  very  little  folks. 


Dann's  School  Hymnal.     By  Hollis 

Dann,  Professor  of  Music  in  Cornell 
University.  Cloth,  large  8vo,  191 
pages.  Price,  50  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati,  and    Chicago. 

This  song  book  for  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  colleges  includes 
only  texts  and  music  which  are  suit- 
able and  worthy.     It  is  the  result  of 


a  wide  experience  in  directing  the 
teaching  of  music,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university.  The  hymns 
and  chants  are  such  as  will  attract 
and  hold  the  attention  and  interest 
of  young  people,  as  here  presented. 
The  study  of  such  hymn  tunes  and 
anthems  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  effective  means  of  teaching  sight 
reading,  and  of  acquiring  efficiency 
in  chorus  singing.  The  volume  con- 
tains also  the  best  of  the  patriotic 
and  national  songs,  and  many  of  the 
familiar  folk  and  plantation  songs. 


Dann's  Christmas  Carols  and 
Hymns.  By  Hollis  Dann,  Profes- 
sor of  Music,  Cornell  University. 
Cloth,  large  Svo,  112  pages.  Price, 
4  5  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New   York,   Cincinnati,   and   Chicago. 

In  this  book  the  author  has 
brought  together  the  standard  Christ- 
mas anthems,  as  well  as  the  best 
Christmas  hymns,  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  hymns,  and 
beautiful  and  attractive  Christmas 
chorals.  It  is  intended  for  use  not 
only  in  schools,  but  also  for  Christ- 
mas entertainments  by  church  choirs. 
Every  number  in  the  collection  has 
been  tested  by  the  editor  to  deter- 
mine the  best  key  for  the  most  ef- 
fective singing.  Many  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  original,  and  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  selection  will  ap. 
peal  to  choir  leaders  and  teachers 
of  music  in  the  schools. 


How    to    Teach    English    Classics: 

Suggestions  for  Study,  Questions, 
Comments,  and  Composition  Argu- 
ments. By  Charles  Swain  Thomas, 
Head  of  Department  of  English  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  High  School.  Heavy 
paper  covers,  132  pages,  15c.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Intended  specially  to  accompany 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  this 
booklet  will  bring  a  wealth  of  help 
and  suggestion  to  the  diligent  stu- 
dent or  teacher  of  any  series  of  clas- 
sics. An  introduction  of  18  pages 
gives  "the  general  notion  of  teaching 
literature,"  while  the  remainder  of 
the  pamphlet  deals  specifically  with 
the  study  of  such  classics  as  Milton's 
Minor  Poems,  Macbeth,  Burke  on 
Conciliation,  Washington's  Farewell, 
Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Address, 
Carlyle  on  Burns,  Macaulay  on  John- 
son, and  concludes  with  a  dozen 
pages  discussing  a  "Suggestive 
Course  of  Study  in  High  Schools." 


Baldwin's  Old  Testament  Narra- 
tives. Selected  and  edited  by  Ed- 
ward Chauncey  Baldwin,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Cloth,  16mo,  with 
maps,  192  pages.  Price,  20  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,   and   Chicago. 

A  convenient  pocket  edition  of  one 
of  the  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English  reading.  The  se- 
lections were  carefully  made  with  a 
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view  to  furnishing  students  of  liigli 
sctiool  age  witli  an  introduction  to 
Hebrew  literature  which  would  stim- 
ulate them  to  further  reading  in  this 
line.  The  annotations  supply  such 
explanations  as  are  necessary  for  In- 
telligent reading.  The  introduction 
gives  a  good  general  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  work  of  literature. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  critical 
comments,  largely  in  the  nature  of  lit- 
erary comparisons  with  such  English 
and  American  poetry  as  the  pupil 
mav  reasonably  be  expected  to  know 
or  vo  have  heard  of.  The  book  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  well-known  and 
popular  series  of  Eclectic  English 
Classics. 


Phonic  Drills. — By  Miss  Anna 
Meade  Michaux,  Miss  Mary  Owen  Gra- 
ham, and  Mr.  J.  A.  Matheson,  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Under  "A  Foreword"  we  find  In 
Phonic  Drills  the  following  state- 
ment: 

1.  "Phonic  Drills"  is  the  result  of 
several  years'  experience  and  is  in 
answer  to  the  many  requests  from 
teachers  for  suggestions  in  teaching 
reading. 

2.  "Phonic  Drills"  is  intended  to 
be  used  In  connection  with  any 
reader. 

3.  The  main  purpose  of  it  is  to 
aid  the  child  in  becoming  Independ- 
ent in  the  mastery  of  words. 

4.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each  child,  and  frequent  short 
drills  given  each  day. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  every  primary 
teacher  will  find  Phonic  Drills  helpful 
in  the  class  room. 

6.  The  Inexperienced  teacher  by 
following  the  steps  outlined  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  teaching  phonics. 

"Phonic  Drills"  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  hints  to  teachers,  the  Alpha- 
betic Phonic  Chart,  six  lessons  of  2  0 
words  each  in  Ear  Training,  and  101 
lessons  of  20  words  each  in  Eye 
Training.  In  other  words,  the  book 
contains  more  than  2,000  words  for 
drill  in  phonics.  The  directions  to 
teachers  are  simple,  clear  and  to  the 
point.  Nothing  new  is  claimed  for 
the  book,  but  the  suggestions  to 
teachers  and  the  well-selected  and 
logically  developed  lessons  will  ap- 
peal to  primary  teachers.  The  book 
Is  attractive  and  durable  and  the 
price  Is  10  cents.  Orders  for  it 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Matheson  at 
Greensboro. 


Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

Charles  De  Garmo,  Professor  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell 
University.  213  pages.  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

This  Is  the  third  volume  on  the 
subject  of  Principles  of  Education 
written  by  Professor  De  Garmo.  The 
First  Volume  or  Part  1.  dealt  with 


Students  in  Secondary  School  In- 
struction. The  second  volume  or 
Part  II,  gave  an  exhaustive  study  of 
The  Processes  of  Instruction;  and  the 
third  volume,  or  Part  III,  presents  a 
study  of  Ethical  Training.  Those 
who  have  read  the  other  two  vol- 
umes have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  subject  treated  in  this  vol- 
ume will  be  of  value  to  all  students 
of  education.  Chapters  I  and  II 
treats  conduct"  from  the  individual, 
social  and  psychological  standpoint. 
Chapter  III  enters  the  field  of  Ado- 
lescent in  Modern  Society  and  makes 
it  a  basis  of  social  inspiration.  Chap- 
ter IV  deals  with  the  old,  old  quali- 
ties of  Habit.  Chapter  V  presents 
old  and  new2  moral  ideas,  taken 
from  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Rosseau, 
Kant,  and  modern  writers.  Chapter 
VI  attempts  to  show  the  relation  be- 
tween Knowledge  and  Conduct.  Af- 
ter these  divisions,  the  conclusion, 
reached  are  offered  to  the  training 
of  the  high  school.  Chapters  VII 
and  VIII  analyzes  the  ethical  val- 
ue of  the  high  school  studies.  Chap- 
ter IX  presents  the  moral  aspect  of 
physical  training;  and  the  book 
closes  with  Chapter  X,  which  gives  a 
general  survey  of  ethical  training 
abroad.  The  countries  studied  are 
England,  Germany,  France,  Japan, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria and  New  Zealand. 


My  Mark  T^valn:  Reminiscences 
and  Criticisms.  By  William  Dean 
Howells.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  187 
pages.  Price,  $1.40  net.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York. 

In  the  reminiscental  section  of  100 
pages,  Mr.  Howells  has  set  down 
some  of  the  recollections  of  his  be- 
loved fellow  humorist  and  companion 
in  letters  which  come  to  him  from 
the  forty-four  years  of  their  intimate 
friendship.  How  intimate,  one  might 
say  also  how  affectionate,  that 
friendship  was  may  be  guessed  from 
the  title  of  the  book.  Following  the 
reminiscences  are  80  pages  of  criti- 
cisms of  Mark  Twain  and  reviews  of 
his  books,  written  by  Mr.  Howells 
as  the  books  appeared,  beginning 
with  a  review  of  "Innocents  Abroad," 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
monthly  for  December,  1869  and 
ending  with  an  article  from  the 
North  American  Review  of  Febru- 
ary, 1901.  A  poem  read  at  the  birth- 
day dinner  to  Mr.  Clemens,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1905,  when  he  was  70  years 
old,  concludes  the  book.  There  are 
eight  illustrations  that  fit  in  natur- 
ally with  the  text;  these  include  ex- 
cellent portraits  of  Mark  Twain,  Mr. 
Howells,  Jno.  T.  Fields,  and  best  of 
all  a  portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and 
Mr.  Howells  taken  together  at  Lake- 
wqod,  in  1908.  The  picture  of  the 
great  humorist's  splendid  last  home, 
"Stormfleld,"  at  Redding,  Conn., 
which,  was  designed  by  a,  son  of  Mr^. 


Howells  and  Is  now  offered  for  sale 
by  the  executor  of  the  estate,  adds  a 
pathetic  tone  to  Its  interest.  For  all 
who  really  love  Mark  Twain,  this 
work  of  reminiscences  and  criticisms 
by  Mr.  Howells  will  be  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  Mark  Twain  literature. 


Human  Physiology:  An  Elemen- 
tary Text-Book,  with  Special  Empha- 
sis on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  By 
John  D.  Ritchie,  Professor  of  Biolo- 
gy, College  of  William  and  Mary,  Va. 
Illustrated  by  Mary  H.  Wellman. 
Cloth,  362  pages.  Price,  96  cents, 
postpaid.  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

This  new  book  by  a  very  young 
publishing  company  has  those  quali- 
ties of  freshness,  progressiveness, 
thoroughness  and  genuine  interest 
which  entitle  it  to  a  very  high  place 
among  modern  school  books  of  phys- 
iology. It  is  not  inteded  as  a  work 
on  anatomy  for  young  doctors,  but 
it  is  intended  to  teach  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  not  likely  to  become  doc- 
tors, or  even  to  go  to  college,  those 
practical  matters  about  the  human 
body  and  its  health  which  will  cause 
them  to  be  stronger  men  and  women 
in  mind  and  body  and  better  and 
healthier  citizens.  Among  specific 
chapters  on  physiological  organs  and 
functions,  those  on  the  circulatiing 
system  and  respiration,  with  their 
elaborate  illustrations  in  color, 
strike  us  as  being  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  high-class  text-book  litera- 
ture. This  work  on  Human  Physi- 
ology belongs  to  the  same  series  as 
the  Primer  of  Sanitation,  recently 
adopted  for  the  State  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Course,  and  the  wide-awake 
teachers  will  be  all  the  better  equip- 
ped for  making  this  book  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  the  Primer  of  Sanita- 
tion. 


October  12th  was  University  Day. 
This  day  Is  celebrated  by  the  Uni- 
versity men,  not  only  at  Chapel  Hill, 
but  by  the  alumni  in  different  parts 
of  the  State. 


ST.  MARY'S 


RALEIGH,     .  C. 
FOUNDED  1842 

FULL  COLLKGE  COURSE,  with  Preparatory 
Deoartment  Exc-  llei.t  advantages  in  Mua  c,  Att, 
Elocution  and  Business.  Three  new  buildings. 
Address, 

REV.  GEORGE  W.  LAY,  RECTOR. 

Free  to  Teachers 

"How  to  Teach  and  Study  English  Gremmar  Suc- 
cessfully" is  sent  Free  on  applicati'  n  by  the 
publishers  of  "English  Grammar  by  Parallelism 
and  Ccmparison."     Don't  miss  it. 


H.  H.  HENDERSON, 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Orations,      Lectures,      Debat  s, 
Essays,   Etc. 

written  to  order.  Manuscripts  revised 
and  reconstructed  Outlines  furnished. 
Particulars  for  stamp, 

P.   A.    MILLER, 
Box  218.  Freelai^dville,        r       -       -        Indiana, 
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Items  from  the  Goldsboro  Schools. 

The  Goldsboro  Graded  Schools 
opened  up  this  year  with  the  largest 
enrollment  of  their  history.  It  was 
perhaps  the  promptest  enrollment 
that  it  has  ever  had.  Nearly  all  the 
children  came  in  the  first  week  to 
enter. 

At  the  first  teachers'  meeting  the 
superintendent  suggested  the  forming 
of  betterment  associations  (or  Civic 
Improvement  Leagues)  among  the 
children  in  each  room  for  the  beau- 
tifyinng  of  the  rooms.  This  idea  was 
acted  upon.  It  is  seldom  that  a  piece 
of  paper  is  seen  upon  the  floor.  The 
children  of  several  rooms  have  con- 
tributed money  and  newly  painted 
the  interior  of  their  rooms. 

?|ielling  is  being  stressed  this  year 
Pill  its  taught  in  every  grade  from 
liisl  lo  last.  [We  hope  to  present 
in  school-room  methods  next  month 
the  interesting  "spelling  rules"  used 
in  the  Goldsboro  Schools. — Publish- 
ers.] 

The  teachers  are  all  taking  the 
reading  course  and  are  at  present 
studying  McMurry's  "How  to  Study." 

The  High  School  has  just  begun 
the  publication  of  a  four-column, 
four-page  weekly  paper,  under  the 
name  of  Gluck  Auf.  It  is  very  popu- 
lar among  the  pupils  and  towns- 
people. 


Tcarhcis  of  C.iUhvell. 

On  October  1st  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Caldwell  County,  assem- 
bled in  the  graded  school  auditorium 
here  and  held  their  quarterly  ses- 
sion. Tl-.e  opening  exercises  were 
conducled  by  the  llev.  .].  \V.  Beall, 
pastor  of  the  Zion  Reforn-ed  Church. 
There  were  forty  tenclirs  present  and 
the  report  was  rereived  slating  there 
were  thirty-one  scl.ool.s  in  session  in 
the  county,  which  speaks  well  for 
the  work  of  educ  tion  in  Caldwell. 
The  librarian  of  the  Teachers'  Li- 
brary, Miss  Laura  Faucette,  had  a 
fine  report  to  -submit  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  which  it  was  stated  there 
were  something  over  300  books  on 
the  shelves  and  during  the  past  year 
111  volumes  had  been  added  to  the 
library. 

A  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  this  meeting 
and  the  following  oSicers  were  elect- 
ed: Mrs.  Y.  D.  Moore,  President; 
Miss  Nora  Steele,  Vice  President; 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Dula  and  Miss  Kirby, 
Secretaries;  Misses  Cora  Greer,  Ma- 
rie Henly,  Ella  Deal,  Frances  Isbell, 
and  the  officers  composed  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Several  excellent  addresses  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  educational  work 
were  heard,  among  them  "The 
Teacher's  Highest  Aim,"  by   Rev.  C. 


.\.  G.  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  "The  Advan- 
tages of  Collegiate  Education  to  the 
Rural  Teacher,"  by  President  J.  B. 
Craven,  of  Davenport  Female  Col- 
lege. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
the  dim  and  flaring  lamps; 
His  days  are  marching  on. 

I   have   read   a   fiery   gospel,   writ   in 
burnished  rows  of  steel; 

As  ye  deal   with   my  contemners,   so 
with  you  my  grace  shall  deal! 

Let  the  Hero   born  of  woman  crush 
the   serpent   with   his   heel. 
Since  God  is  marching  on. 

He   has   sounded   forth   the   trumpet 
that  shall  never  call  retreat; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men 
before. His  judgment  seat; 

O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him, 
be  jubilant  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was 

born  across  the  sea 
With    a    glory    in    His    bosom    th&t 

transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us 

die  to  make  men  free. 
While    God    is   marching   on. 


AH   ATTEMPT  TO  FLY  ACROSS 
THE  OCEAN. 

Since  the  airship  has  been  per- 
fected so  that  flights  across  the  coun- 
try can  be  made  in  comparative  safe- 
ty, more  than  one  daring  adventurer 
ocean.  It  was  left  to  Walter  Well- 
man  and  his  crew  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. On  October  15th,  the  giant 
balloon  was  raised  at  Atlantic  City, 
the  crew  embarked  and  the  sailing 
ship  started  seaward.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  balloon  disappeared 
and  all  trace  of  it  was  lost.  All  dur- 
ing Sunday  and  Monday  great  anxie- 
ty was  felt.  Wireless  stations  were 
busy  trying  to  locate  the  balloon; 
for  there  was  on  board  a  wireless 
operator  who  was  to  keep  the  land 
folks  Informed  of  their  trip.  Early 
Tuesday  morning  of  the  18th  the 
vessel  Trent  received  a  message  that 
the  crew  was  in  distress.  The  loca- 
tion was  given.  The  message  receiv- 
ed said  that  the  crew  wished  to  de- 
sert the  balloon.  The  steamship  an- 
swered the  call  and  was  soon  in  sight 
of  the  balloon  which  was  followed 
for  some  distance.  As  soon  as  the 
transfer  could  be  made,  Wellman 
and  his  crew  were  taken  aboard  the 
vessel.  Being  relieved  of  the  crew 
the  balloon  shot  skyward,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view.  Thus  ended  the 
first  attempt  to  fly  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 


Bricks  Without  Straw 


Making  bricks  without  straw  Is 
an  easy  task  compared  to  trying  to 
teach  beginners  by  the  phonic  meth- 
od without  a  book  written  on  a  phonic 
principle.  The  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education  at  the  last  adop- 
tion of  text-books  recognized  this 
fact,  and  they  wisely  omitted  a  prim- 
er from  the  required  list  of  books. 
The  reason   is  not   far  to  see: 

The  leaders  in  educational  thought 
in  North  Carolina  had  for  years 
been  advocating  the  phonic  method; 
the  State  Superintendent  requires 
this  method  of  the  primary  teachers. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  last  adoption, 
there  was  no  reading  book  made  on 
a  phonic  principle.  There  were  only 
some  books  of  phonic  word  lists. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  would 
not  be  guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of 
requiring  the  phonic  method  taught, 
and  at  the  same  time  requiring  chil- 
dren to  buy  a  book  that  could  not 
be  used  with  the  phonic  method.  So 
they  left  the  work  in  phonics  to  be 
done  entirely  by  the  teacher — they 
Iiad  to  leave  it  this  way.  They  knew 
that  in  making  these  bricks,  the 
teacher  had  to  provide  her  own 
straw.  It  is  difficult,  but  it  is 
necessary. 

That  is  to  say,  it  was  necessary; 
but  fortunately  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina primary  teacher  trying  to  fol- 
low the  requirements  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  her  to  make  up  her  own 
phonic  word  lists  and  sentences.  A 
primer  has  been  written  on  a  phonic 
basis  entirely;  there  is  not  a  so- 
called  sight-word  in  the  hook;  yet 
there  are  stories  accompanying  every 
phonic  step,  and  they  are  better 
stories  than  you  will  find  in  any 
other  beginner's  book. 

This  is  the  Howell  Primer,  by  Lo- 
gan Douglass  Howell,  former  Super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Tarboro, 
Goldsboro,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
book  is  made  after  the  requirements 
of  Superintendent  Joyner's  bulletin 
on  the  teaching  of  reading;  and  it 
is  the  only  book  that  is  so  made. 
It  is  a  primer  and  a  drill  book  com- 
bined; no  teacher's  manual  is  neces- 
sary; teacher  and  pupil  use  the  same 
book;  it  is  phonics  with  reading. 
There  is  no  other  book  like  it. 

Try  the  Howell  Primer,  and  see 
how  much  easier  your  own  work 
will  be,  and  how  much  more  rapidly 
your  pupils  will  advance. 

Price  30  cents  of  your  local  deal- 
er or  ol 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company, 

Raleigh,         -         -  -         North  Carolina, 

General  Aatntt  for  North  Carolina. 
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WORK     OF     RALEIGH     COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 


Its  Substantial  Nature  Recognized 
by  Eminent  Authorities — At  the 
First  Meeting  of  the  Year  the 
Work  Grows  in  Interest  and  Im- 
portance— New  Officers  Are  Elected 
and  Several  New  Members  Wel- 
comed. 

The  Raleigh  Chapter  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  College  Women 
held  its  first  meeting  for  this  year 
on  Monday  afternoon,  October  10th, 
at  Meredith  College.  Miss  Colton, 
the  President,  read  a  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Chapter 
last  year,  which  consisted  in  tabu- 
lating statistics  in  regard  to  the 
standard  of  colleges  for  women  in 
North  Carolina.  Miss  Colton  re- 
ported also  the  action  of  the  general 
organization  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Women  which 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  Raleigh  Chapter  that  they 
appointed  Miss  Colton  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  college  standards  to 
prepare  similar  statistics  regarding 
women's  colleges  in  all  the  South- 
ern States. 

After  the  report  Miss  Colton  read 
letters  of  appreciation  of  this  work 
from  prominent  educators,  such  as 
Mr.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Mr.  Walker,  State  Inspector 
of  Public  High  Schools,  Mr.  Lay, 
Rector    of    St.    Mary's    School,    Mr. 


Rondthaler,  President  of  Salem 
Academy  and  College,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  Professor  of  Education  at 
Trinity  College;  Dr.  Kirkland,  Chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbilt  University,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Moore,  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  Colleges;  Miss 
Laura  D.  Gill,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  Secretary  of 
the  Rockefeller  Fund  of  the  General 
Education  Board, 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters:  Dr.  Moore 
writes:  "The  table  has  been  worked 
out  with  great  care  and  presents  the 
matter  lucidly  and  forcibly.  I  hope 
your  work  will  bring  results  through 
the  agitation  it  will  cause.  I  shall 
file  your  statement  with  the  Associa- 
tion papers  for  reference." 

Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  Secretary  of 
Teacher's  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, N.  Y.,  says:  "Your  sum- 
mary of  North  Carolina  Colleges  is 
of  very  great  value,  indeed,  to  us, 
and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  rec- 
ords from  other  States  whenever 
they  appear.  Their  preparation 
must  be  laborious  and  difficult,  but 
I  can  think  of  nothing  that  could  be 
of   sounder   service   to   education." 

Dr.  Buttrick  sends  this:  "Dr. 
Sage  and  I  are  grateful  to  you  for 
this  most  valuable  document.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  a  survey  of  col- 
leges for  women  in  the  Southern 
States,  particularly  of  those  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.     You  can  see, 


therefore,  that  your  work  is  of  very 
great  value  to  us." 

The  next  business  was  to  elect  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year,  who  are 
as  follows:  Miss  Colton,  President; 
Miss  Buxton,  Vice  President;  Miss 
Mixner,  Secretary;  and  Miss  Me- 
serve.  Treasurer.  The  Executive 
Committee  consists  of  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Hutt,  Mrs.  Satterfield,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Chapter. 

The  new  members  are  Miss  Thom- 
as, Miss  Buxton,  Miss  Urquhart.  of 
St.  Mary's;  Miss  Painter  of  Peace 
Institute;  and  Miss  Dickinson,  Prin- 
cipal of  Meredith  Academy. 

REBECCA  L.   MIXNER, 

Secretary. 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

Where  to  Attend  School 

dlrJoTof  Valparaiso  University  '';,:x:r 

One  of  the  Larffrst    U(  iversities  and    Training 
Schjols  in  the  U.iited  States. 

25  Df  partnaentt      Excellent  Equipmf  nt» 

187  Instructora     School  the  Entire  Year 

Fxpenies   less    th>n  at  any  other  ichool. 

Catalog  mailed  free.  Address  H.  B. 
Brown,  President  or  0.  P.  Kinsey,  Vice- 
President. 

CALENDAR  for  1910  11:— Thirty- 
Eighth  Year  opened  September  20, 
1910;  Second  Term  will  open  Decem- 
ber 13  1910;  Third  Term,  March  7, 
1911;  Fuurth  Term,  May  30,  1911. 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company.     ::    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

AOENTS 

Special  price  to  Supeiintendents  and  Teachers. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Prices. 


Largest  stock  of  books,  school  and  office 
supplies  in  the  State.  Send  for  list 
of  books  for  teachers'  reading  circles. 


-^^^-- 


A  If  red  Williams   &   Co., 

Raleigh,  N,  C. 


You  Influence  The 
Life  of  Your  Pupil 

not  o  ly  in  ihe  daily  wi  rk  of  the  school,  but  your  se- 
lection or  his  studies  is  an  important  1  actor  in  his  char- 
a:ter  developmeat. 

THE  WISE  TEACHER 

will  see  that  every  Nurtu  Carolita  child  has  an  oppor- 
tuui  y  to  stuily  or  to  read 

HILL'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE'S  HISTORY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Written  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  President  of  the  A.  &.  M.  College 
at  Raleigh 

It  is  being  taught  in  grades  as  low  as  the  fifth,  and  as 
high  as  the  tenth,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
and  evfryv  here  with  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  Mite  adopted  text  book  on  the  subject  of 
North  Carolina  History,  substantially  bound,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  withal  the  most  attractive  book  on 
the  state  list 

At  all  book  stores  or  book  depositories,  or  direct  from 
the  publishers. 

Stone  &  Barringcr  Co.,  publishers 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Write  for  irice  list  of  our  North  Carolina  publications  in 
the  popular  Tar  Heel  Library. 
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Woman's  Work  at  Holly  Springs. 

Miss  Edith  Register,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction, 
of  Walie  County,  has  contributed  an 
interesting  article  to  the  Atlantic  Ed- 
ucational Journal  on  Woman's  Work 
at  Holly  Springs. 

In  1901),  the  citizens  voted  down 
the  local  tax  proposition.  The  next 
move  was  to  build  a  good  house. 
$5,000  brick  building  was  proposed. 
Then  the  women  went  to  work  in 
earnest.  "Their  first  act  was  to 
pledge  toward  the  new  building 
$250.  to  be  paid  within  ten  years. 
This  was  a  tenth  of  the  amount  to 
be  raised.  Legal  notes  were  given 
by  ten  women  to  secure  this  pledge 
— a  formality  to  make  its  acceptance 
doubly  certain.  It  was  the  Associa- 
tion that  promised  the  money  and 
would  pay  it. 

An  oyster  supper  and  box  party 
immediately  followed,  and  with 
membership  dues,  put  $40.38  into 
the  treasury.  On  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, $40.00  was  turned  over  to  the 
County  Treasurer.  The  women  had 
promised  $25.00  a  year;  presto,  they 
had  given  almost  double  that  amount 
in  less  than  a  month." 

The  school  children  gave  a  birth- 
day-party and  raised   $12.54. 

Another  petition  for  local  tax  was 
presented,  and  a  site  of  ten  acres  of 
land  was  purchased. 

In  April  the  women  decided  to  cul- 
tivate the  arable  portion  of  this  land. 
Cotton  was  planted,  and  the  women 
realized  $118.25. 

"The  boys  of  the  town  became  in- 
terested, formed  a  Minstrel  Club, 
gave  a  play,  and  handed  over  $18.05 
to  the  Betterment  Association.  Roy 
Carter,  aged  nine,  the  first  little  boy 
to  join  the  Association,  caught  and 
sold  a  rabbit  to  get  money  for  his 
duea. 

May  7,  1907,  Holly  Springs  again 
voted  on  a  special  taxe  for  the  school 
— the  election  carried  overwhelming- 
ly, only  eighteen  votes  being  cast 
against   the   tax. 

"In  July  the  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation granted  the  petition  present- 
ed by  the  women,  to  locate  one  of 
the  four  public  high  schools  at  Holly 
Springs.  This  action  gives  addition- 
al revenue  to  the  school.  It  is  char- 
acteristic  of   our  women   that   not  a 


Normal  Courses 

Onr  Home  Study  CoDrflea  for 
teachers  prepare  fcr  Certifi- 
cates of  every  grrade.  SDecial 
coursea  in  Pedagogy  Psychogoy,  Prim- 
ary Methods  and   Kinilergarlen.    We 

ASSIST  IN  SECUIUNG   POSITIONS. 

Dr.  Can  pbcll  Over  100  Home  Study  Coursea 

Pi  incii)al  ^^^^^  Professors    in   Harvard, 

*         Cornell    and    leading    colleges. 

250  page  catalogue  free.    Write  to-day 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  187,  Springfield.  Mass. 


woman's  name  was  on  the  petition. 

"When  plans  were  considered  and 
architects  consulted,  it  was  found 
that  $7,270  would  be  required  to 
build  the  kind  of  house  desired." 

The  women  gave  another  $2  50.  A 
supplementary  library  was  added. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
school  moved  into  the  new  building; 
and  the  whole  story  of  the  success  is 
of   the   women  of  the  neighborhood. 


full  of  heroic  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  principal,  teachers,  and  pu- 
pils. 

School  Supplies 

Oar  nnw  catalogrne  is  foil  of  inspiration  and 
ideas.  You  will  keep  it  for  a  handbook  when  yon 
ffet  it.  It  is  not  a  dry  price  list  The  latest  in  the 
crafts  and  entertainments  and  all  the  best  in 
standard  supplies.    Send  for  it. 

GARDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 
169  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Allen  and  Greenough 
Series  of  Latin  Texts 

A  series  recognized  everywhere  as  the  standard  for  scholar- 
ship and  practical  use  in  secondary  schools.  It  includes  the 
New  Latin  Grammar,  Second  Year  Latin,  and  the  texts  of 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Vergil  and  Ovid. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Four-Book  Caesar 

Price  $1.00 

The  standard  text  for  schools  that  read  only  four  books 

of  Caesar.     An  edition  of  unusual  attractiveness  and 

convenience. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Six  Orations  of  Cicero 

Price  $1.00 

An  edition  with  marked  quantities  for  classes  that  read 
six  orations. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS, 

COMMERCE  HALL,  -  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

Represented  In  North  Carolina  by  P.  E  SEAGLE.  Box  461.  Raleigh,  N.  C 


Pitt  County  School  Desk 


Excels  in  comfort  and 
durability.  Thousands  are 
being  used  in  district  and 
graded  schools.  Strength 
is  guaranteed. 

Price  of  Single  Desk,  •  $1.00 
Price  of  Double  Desk,  -   $1 50 

Address 
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The  Opening  of  Harmony  Heights 
Academy. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Our  school 
opened  August  29th,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  the  total  census  of  the  dis- 
trict less  five  or  six.  I  thinls  this 
record-breaking  opening  was  mainly 
due  to  personal  letters  sent  each  pat- 
ron by  me  the  week  before  opening, 
urging  a  full  registration  the  first 
day.  Another  and  very  favorable 
feature  of  those  letters  was  an  ur- 
gent invitation  to  the  patrons  to  be 
present  also  at  the  opening.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  call  most  of  the  pat- 
rons were  in  evidence.  For  about  thir- 
ty minutes  I  addressed  them  on  the 
general  problems  of  the  school  and 
earnestly  solicited  their  co-operation 
and  support.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  with  others  responded 
and  gave  me  the  assurances  which  I 
sought,  and  have  been  giving  freely 
ever  since  the  support  which  I  so- 
licited. 

The  school  is  supported  by  the 
special  tax  system,  has  a  new  and 
well  arranged  four-room  academy, 
and  has  chool  department. 

We  at  once  organized  the  first 
Woman's  Betterment  Association 
ever  had  in  the  community.  The 
Association  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Stewart,  President,  is 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  school 
and  is  destined  to  bring  things  to 
pass  for  good. 


If  you  want  books  to  make  your 
school  a  success,  buy  any  or  all  of 
the  following: 

How  to  Manage  a  School 10  c. 

100  Hints  on  the  Recitation...    10c. 
Morning    Exercises    for    Public 

Schools 15c. 

Art  of  Securing  Attention 15c. 

How  to  Keep  Order 15c. 

Introductory    Guide   to    Nature 

Study    20c. 

Stocks  and  Bonds  Made  Easy.  .    50c. 

These  are  paper  bound  books,  each 
of  which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
price,  or  the  entire  collection  by  mail 
postpaid  for  only  $1.00.  Teachers' 
Supply  Co.,  Grayson  Ky. 


Philadelphus  school  with  Prof. 
Roy  McMillan  and  Lumber  Bridge 
School  under  Prof.  Broadus  Janes 
as  principals  are  well  organized  and 
doing  effectual  work.  A  good  many 
of  the  schools  of  this  section  are 
open  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn  are  doing  the  best  work  ever 
— saying  a  good  deal  when  it's  Rob- 
eson schools  being  compared.  In 
my  five  years  teaching  I  have  never 
before  seen  such  a  lively  interest 
taken  in  agricultural  education  as 
is  now  obvious  among  Robeson 
schools. 

If    Robeson    seldon    speaks,    don't 


Free  Tuition  By  Mail 

Thousands  of  students  are  now 
filing  their  applications  to  secure  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Home 
Study  Department  of  Carnegie  Col- 
lege. The  College  gives  Free  Tui- 
tion to  one  representative  in  each 
county  and  city.  Normal,  Teachers' 
Professional,  Grammar  School,  High 
School,  College  Preparatory,  Civil 
Service,  Book-keeping,  and  Short- 
hand Courses  are  thoroughly  taught 
by  Correspondence.  Students  are 
prepared  for  County,  High  School, 
and  State  Certificates,  and  for  posi- 
tions as  Book-keepers  and  Stenog- 
raphers. Special  Courses  are  also 
given  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Freehand 
Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Aes- 
thetic Drawing,  Freehand  Lettering, 
and  Practical  Agriculture.  Over  100 
branches  are  given  from  which  the 
student  may  select  his  work.  Ap- 
plicants for  Free  Tuition  should 
mention  this  paper,  and  address 
CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  ROGERS,  O. 


think  for  a  moment  that  we  are  re- 
turning to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
for  we  are  not.  We  are  not  loathing 
the  manna  but  are  ging  up  to  pos- 
sess the  land.  Come,  Hobab,  go 
with  us,  we  will  do  thee  good. 

G.  G.  PAGE,  Principal. 


A  NEW  CRUSADE 


THE  LEADING  CITIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  are  advancing  the 
crusade  against  disease  germs  by 
adopting  Ritchie's  Primer  of  Sanita- 
tion. New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Seattle,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  hundreds  of 
smaller  places,  have  within  a  few 
months  adopted  this  book,  which  is 
the  only  school-book  of  its  kind  yet 
written.  There  are  other  school- 
books  which  treat  on  germ  diseases, 
but  this  book  is  organized  on  the 
text-book  plan  to  teach  the  principles 
of  bacteriology— really  the  simplest 
of  all  the  sciences — in  a  form  and 
style  so  simple  that  sixth  grade  pu- 
pils can  understand  it.  The  matter 
of  the  book  is  so  new,  however,  that 
it  may  be  used  anywhere  from  the 
sixth  grade  to  the  university. 

A  sample  copy  unll  be  sent  postpaid 
to  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  on  receipt  of 
the  special  Reading  Circle  price  of  ^gc 
in  stamps. 


World  Book  Company, 

Yookers-on-Hudson,    -    -    -    New  York. 
4th  National  Bank  Bldg.,    -    Atlanta,  Ga. 


A  Short  Business  Course  For  Public  Schools. 
The  Science  of  Accounts  Made  Clear  and  Simple. 
Endorsed  by  Business  Men  and  School  Boards. 

Used  iQ  Seventh  Grade  and  Hig-b  Schools.    One  lesson  per  week  during  the  Bchool  term.    Will 
impart  information  of  great  value  to  every  student  and  will  aid  the  90  who  need  all  the  training 
that  the  public  school  can  give,  to  compete  with  the  10  who  hope  to  enter  coUeg-e.    Over  7,000 
copies  of  Allen's  works  on  Bookkeeping  and  Business  have  been  sold. 
Graded  School  Edition  6Sci9.     Bigh  Hchool  $1.00.     Address 

GEORGE  ALLEN,    Raleigh,  N.  C. 


AN    UNCOMMON    SPELLER 


Common  Words  Commonly  Misspelled 

By  BRUCE  R.  PAYNE,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Virginia 

After  foarteen  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  high  schools,  colleges  and  summer  sch^olfl.  Dr.  Payne  became  convinced  of  three  things : 

First.    That  spelling  is  a  much  more  difficult  subject  than  it  ia  usually  regarded- 

Second.    That  students  of  high  school  training  misspell  a  very  large  number  of  common  words. 

Third,  That  the  study  of  difficult  or  unusual  words  does  not  necessarily  help  one  in  the  spelling  of  common  words  and  that  instead  of  forcing 
a  student  through  a  list  of  difficult  words  rarely  used  In  order  that  he  may  find  tea  such  words  which  he  has  misBpelled,  it  is  far  better  to  find  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  his  frequent  errors  are  and  restrict  his  study  to  overcoming  these. 

Acting  upon  these  convictions  Dr.  Payne  invited  five  thousand  teachers  to  send  him  a  list  of  common  words  commonly  misspelled  by  their 
students.    Out  of  these  words  he  has  built  a  Speller. 

For  the  high  achool  and  upper  gramfnar  gradet.    Let  us  tell  you  aboat  it. 

120  Pages.     Cloth.     Price,  28  Cents. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Colored  Teachers  of  Lincoln  County 
Organize. 

The  following  circular,  addressed 
to  the  colored  people  of  Lincoln 
County,  shows  an  activity  that  should 
be   encouraged: 

The  colored  teachers  have  organ- 
ized into  a  Teachers'  Association 
with  the  idea  of  holding  monthly 
meetings  in  the  various  colored  com- 
munities of  the  county.  It  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  the  general  public 
will  join  with  the  teachers  to  make 
these  meeting  a  lasting  benefit  to 
the  community  wherever  held.  To 
this  end,  we  beg  that  everybody  re- 
gard the  day  of  meeting  as  "Educa- 
tional Day."  Stop  work  on  that  day 
and  let  every  man  woman  and  child 
attend  the  meeting,  at  least  during 
the  afternoon  and  night.  Let  the 
young  people  of  the  community  pre- 
pare a  special  program  to  be  render- 
ed during  the  meeting.  Let  every- 
body come  out  prepared  to  take  part 
In  the  various  discussions  that  may, 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  for- 
ward. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  teachers 
in  illustrating  school-room  work  and 
general  methods,  some  able  speaker 
will  be  invited  to  address  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  community  at  each 
meeting.  The  colored  masses  must 
be  stirred  up  on  the  questions  of  ed- 
ucation and  economics,  and  we  hope 
to  use  these  meetings  to  that  end, 
besides  preparing  ourselves  as  teach- 
ers for   better  service. 

At  all  meetings,  collections  will  be 
lifted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Association  and  to  secure  literature 
and  a  suitable  library  for  the  teach- 
ers. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  com- 
munity that  has  given  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  to  this  end  will 
receive  from  the  Association,  a  nice 
bunting  flag  for  the  school,  and  will 


head  the  roll  of  honor.  Every  teach- 
er and  leader  is  expected  to  work 
up  the  meeting  in  his  community. 

These  great  mass  meetings  will 
rotate  from  community  to  communi- 
ty, throughout  the  year.  The  first 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Vernon 
schoolhouse  on  Saturday  before  the 
first  Sunday  in  October,  1910,  begin- 
ning at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Let  every  negro  who  has  a  spark 
of  race  pride  In  his  bosom  be  pres- 
ent. We  must  save  ourselves  by  our 
own  intellect  through  united  persist- 
en  effort. 

The  president  will  remain  over  to 
address  the  people  at  night  where 
the  meetings  are  held. 

R.  B.  WATTS,  President. 

C.   L.   JOHNSON,   Sec'y. 


LIPPINCOTT'S     NEW    SCHOUL-BOOKS 

Lippincott's   Primer 

By  HOMER  P.  LEWIS 

Superintendent  of  :^chools,    Wotcester,  Mass. 

A  first  book  f  ir  little  folks  Beautifully  illustrated  with  nine  pictures  in 
color  aud  many  in  black  and  white. 

An    Industrial  and   Commercial  Geography 

By  CH\RLES  MORRIS 

Author  of  "Morris's  School  HiUories"  "Home  Life  in 
All   Lands"  etc. 

This  bnok  is  intended  for  Advanced  Elementary  Grades.  It  is  strictly  up 
to  date  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  numerous  maps  and  an  exception 
ally  intere-ting  text. 

RECENTLY  ISSUED 
An  Invaluable  New  Book  for  Primary  Teachers 

Number    by   Development 

A  METHOD  OF  NUMBER  INSTRUCTION 
By  JOHN  C.  GRAY,  A.  M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
Fully  illustrated.  i2mo.  244  pages.  Cloth.  $1  00 

No  School  Library  i*  Complete  WilhoBt 

LI    13   ^  I    IV  I    ^^   (->^  ^T  ^T  '  ^S         NEW  GAZETTEER 
I    r^    I         I    '  ^    ^-^   >-«'     '        '         •^         BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

puBLi>H(Rs       J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY        Philadelphia 


When    writing    advertisers,    please  mention  this  paper. 


The  Waterbury  System 
of  Heating  and  Ventilation 

insures  even  heat  and  ample  ventilation. 
Recommended  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  by  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


:  ADDRESS  ; 


The  waterman-Waterbury  Co. 

BUFFALO,     NEW     YORK 
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A  New   Two -Book  Series 
Language  Lessons,  30  cents  English  Grammar,  40  cents 

By  LAWToN  B.  EVaNS.  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  School.,   A.  gisU,  Ga. 


THE  object  of  this  series  is  to  make  pupils  as 
proficient  in  English  as  in  other  elementary 
studies.  It  teaches  the  child  to  speak  and 
write  good  English.  It  gives  him  powtr  in  the 
use  of  cor  ect  langu  ge,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
about  grammar.  The  constant  effort  has  been  made 
to  teach  him  to  construct  his  own  sentences  in  cor- 
rect form,  and  to  avoid  the  common  errors  into 
which  he  may  fall  in  his  everyd  y  speech.  To  ac- 
complish these  results  the  pupil  i.-  required  to  prac- 
tice unceasingly  in  the  c'etei  ting  of  errors,  in  the 
observance  of  well  constructed  sentences,  and  in 
the  making  of  good  sentences  for  himself.  Many 
oral  and  written  exercises  have  been   provided   as 


guides  for  his  use  and  dnci-'".  sn  1  ciimeron*  out- 
lines and  suggestions  for  ci  p  »  i  n  hi^.vc  b  en 
furnished  to  illustrate  som  •  imp  1 1  .nt  v  li  c'li  e  md 
to  hammer  home  some  fu(l  111  rt  ill  i  i  hr.  ugh- 
out,  the  pupil  is  brought  i.o  l^n  'w  \-  '1  >!■  g.  Un- 
like miny  other  books  of  h  ^iiir  ar  k'  d  vo  ■^ special 
attempt  has  been  made  to  te  ich  t'le  ]r  p'l  to  ana- 
lyze, parse  or  diag  am  the  stiiiinc  ^  of  uttie-s,  ex- 
cept as  illustr  itions  of  wh  t  he  i  uselt  is  to  do  He 
is  not  forced  to  learn  many  things  whicti  are  of 
but  little  use  in  everyday  life,  and  which  dea'  more 
with  theory  ttan  with  practice.  It  is  the  attain- 
ment of  the  e  d,  iid  not  the  mastery  of  the  means, 
which  is  the  contrullng  thought  in  these  books. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


OLV  DOMINION  PATENT  VENTILATING  and  HEATISGSY 
The  Most  Perfect  and  Complete  System   EVer  Invented 

Combined  Heating  and  Ventilating.  Independent  Foul 
Air  Flues  not  Needed  ^Drums  and  Mats  Can  be  Fur- 
nished  Separately  to  Fit  any  Stove.  write  tor  special  CataioEue. 


STEM 


SCHOOL  DESKS  and 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  OLD  DOMINION 
DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  DESKS,  all  sizes. 
at  Richmond.  Va.  Shipments  are  promptly 
made— guaranteeing  quick  delivery  and  low 
freight  rates. 


f^' 


-^    -^  smke  i^"^^-  "~ 


—    TneSH  Aif\.  SacT   — 


VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS,  HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS,  CRAYON^,  ERASERS,  MAPS,  GLOBES  OLD 
DOMINION  FLOOR  DRESSING,  BOOKCASES,  TEACHERS'  DESKS  AND  CHAIRS,  PICTURES,  CLOCKS,  INK, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  can  be  shipped  promptly  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on  receipt  of  order.  1[Every  article  needed  for  teacher, 
80  ools  or  colleges.     TJWrite  for  special  catalogues  and  prices. 

VfRGINIA    SCHOOL    SUPPLY    COMPANY, 


No.  18  5,  Ninth  Street 


P.  O.  Box  No  474 


Richmond,  Virginia 
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WE  NOW  HAVE  IN  STOCK 

AT  RALEIGH 

500  yards  Slated  Cloth,  black  and  green,  3  and  4  ft.  wide.  150  yards  Slated  Paper,  black 
and  green,  3:6,  wide.  1,250  square  feet  Acme-plate,  black  and  green,  3,  3:6,  4  ft.  wide. 
About  10,000  square  feet  Hyloplate  or  Virgoplate,  black  and  green.  100  School  Globes, 
assorted  styles  and  sizes  at  special  prices.  Liquid  Slating,  Teacher's  Desks,  Teacher's 
Chairs,  School  Charts,  Library  Book  Cases,  Maps,  Erasers,  Crayons,  etc. 

2,000  Monthly  Report  Cards,  covering  nine  months,  10  cents  per  dozen,  post-paid. 

IN  STOCK  AT  FACTORY 

About  3,000  Trenton  Desks,  can  deliver  in  5  to  10  days.  About  1,000  Grand  Rapids 
Desks,  can  deliver  in  15  to  20  days.  We  can  deliver  more  promptly  and  at  lower  prices 
than  anybody  else,  considering  quality  of  goods  and  freight. 

Write  for  special  prices  on  whatever  you  may  need  and  get  the  proof. 

CHAS.  J.  PARKER,       ::       Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"  RELIABLE  GOODS  AT  RELIABLE  PRICES  " 


MACMILLAN  BOOKS    :;   Three  Important  Series 

NEW    GEOGRAPHIES 

By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  at  Cornell  University  and  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Professor  of 

Elementary  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

First  Book, *0.66  11  Second  Book. Jl.10 

Parti. -^  Parti, .65 

Part  II. -60  II  Part  II. .65 

The  old  series  of  QerEraphies  by  these  authors  was  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  style  of  school  geographies  The  new  Eeries.  ■while  re- 
taining all  the  excellent  ai  d  original  feaiures  of  the  old  books,  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  geography  teaching.  In  short,  the  new  hooks  are  based 
on  the  unique  and  thoroughly  Tarr  and  McMurry  plan,  but  they  have  bpen  rewritttn.  brought  down  to  date,  enriched  with  a  great  quantity  of  new 
material,  and  supplied  with  new  maps  and  many  new  illuatrationa.  thus  forming,  practically,  a  new  series, 

LATEST  AND  BEST 

ARITHMETIC:  Pure  and  Simple! 

Free  from  Fads,  Ambiguous  Statements,  Wearying  Puzzles,  Brainstorm  Problems 

PRESTON-STEVENS  ARITHMETICS 

By  DeFOREST  A.  PRESTON,  Principal  Public  School  No.   164,   Brooklyn,   New  York,   and   EDWARD   L.   STEVENS,   Associate 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  STANDARD  ARITHMETIC 

(for  use  in  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  years)  (for  use  in  the  Sixth.  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Years) 

A  MODERN  ENGLISH  COURSE,  In  Two  Books 

By  HENRY    P.    EMERSON,    Superintendent  of  Education,    Buffalo,    New  York,    and    IDA    C.    BENDER,    Supervisor   of  Primary 

Grades,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Book  I.  Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  12mo.  Cloth,  ix+238  pages.  30  cents  net. 
Book  II,  A  Practical  English  Grammar.  12mo.  Cloth.  xiv-t-;i9ti  pages.  60  cents  net. 
The  bioka  of  this  Series  aim  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  express  his  own  thought  and  to  underatand  the  thiughts  of  others;  to  obtain  a  clear 

inslirht  into  the  Bttucture  of  the  English  sentence;  to  teach  him  to  be  effective  in  the  use  of  language,  and  to  have  an  appreciation  of  its  higher  uses 

in  literature. 
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"36ly  swing  H)e.  mllKwee6  cradles. 

TEmptj  pois  of  brown  anb  gray, 
!&ut  H)e  wbltc-wlnged  si.i.bs.  like  blriles, 

^11  l)ave  fluttcre6  far  away; 
^n6  Hjn  llltU  brook  tl)at  sweetly 

Obrougl)  tbe  summer  sang  Its  song, 
5low  goes  tinkle,  tinkle,  softly 

lCn6er  ley  bridges  strong. 


~3n  tlje  wln6  tlje  dry  leaves  rustle. 

Tern  anb  flower  are  fol6e6  deep. 
T5Vn6  tl)e  snow  Is  drifting  llgbtly 

Wbiifii  tl)e  wltl)ere6  grasses  sleep. 
01) !  "IPecember.  dear  "^December. 

(Told  and  snow  are  tblne.  we  know, 
^ut  tbe  bells  of  (Tbrlstmas  ecl)o. 

"IA.nd  tbe  stars  of  Christmas  glow. 


Otl)er  months  tl)elr  pleasure  bring  us. 

Otl)er  months  wltb  beauty  sl)lne. 
^ut  the  radiance  and  tl)e  splendor 

Of  a  sweeter  cl)arm  Is  tljlne. 
5tterry  (Tljrlstmas !  ring  tl)e  carols. 

5tlerry  Christmas,  softly  say. 
"yor  tbe  little  (i:i)rlst-€l)lld  sendetb 

3oy  to  every  cblld  to-day. 

— Trom  3ean  ^ttltcbell's  Scbool. 
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A  PAGE  OF  BRIEFS,  LETTERS,  AND  COMMENT 


"GOD  BLESS  CHKIST>L\S!" 

Before  another  issue  of  Xoith  Carolina  Education  goes 
into  the  mails,  Christmas  of  1911  will  be  over.  We  take 
this  occasion  to  send  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  every 
reader  under  whose  eyes  these  lines  may  come.  On  the 
first  cover  page  is  a  tittiug  sentiment  for  the  season, 
warm  and  rhythmic  with  the  pulsing  glow  of  Christ- 
mas joy.  It  was  taken  from  that  gentle  and  very  good 
book,  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  of  which  every  chapter  is 
pervaded  by  the  Christmas  spirit  of  love  and  kindness 
toward  children.  But  the  season  which  of  all  the  year 
turns  us  specially  toward  the  happiness  of  the  children  is 
also  a  season  of  good-will  to  men  and  women,  a  season 
of  abounding  kindness  and  goodness  to  one  another  of 
us  all.  And  so  along  with  the  verses  just  mentioned, 
let  us  keep  this  sentiment  from  Charles  Dickens: 

"I  have  always  thought  of  Christmas-time  as  a 
good  time;  a  kind,  forgiving,  generous,  pleasant 
time;  a  time  when  men  and  women  seem  by  one 
consent  to  open  their  hearts  freely;  and  so  I  say: 
'God  bless  CIvristnias.'  " 


\AHO   WILL   A\-KITE    US   ANOTHER   STORY? 

In  this  number  of  Education  we  are  publishing  in  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Course  two  articles  on  Home  Geogra- 
phy dealing  with  health  in  the  home  and  occupations  of 
the  people  in  the  district  of  the  school. 

We  desire  short  compositions  from  pupils  on,  How 
-Many  Ways  Can  We  Improve  the  Health  of  our  Home? 

The  composition  published  here  is  of  about  the  right 
length. 

Let  this  story  deal  with  the  child's  own  home — not 
some  theoretical  treatise  on  health  in  general,  but  things 
that  the  child  can  do  in  his  own  home  to  improve  health 
conditions  there.  We  should  like  to  publish  two  or 
three  such  compositions  from  as  many  different  schools. 


RED  OAli  PlI'ILS  WRITE  ON  THE  VALUE  OP  THE 
LEAF. 

In  the  November  issue  we  asked  for  compositions  from 
pupils  on  the  Value  of  the  Leaf.  We  received  several 
compositions  from  pupils  of  this  school,  but  we  can  pub- 
lish only  one.  It  will  bear  reading  by  all  school  chil- 
dren: 

■\"alue  of  Leaves  to  a  Plant. 

The  leaves  protect  fruit  from  the  sunshine.  The  leaves 
help  a  plant  by  taking  carbon.  The  leaves  can  take 
carbon  only  in  the  sunlight.  We  may  compare  the 
green  coloring  matter  of  the  leaf  to  a  machine,  and  the 
sunlight  to  the  power  or  energy,  which  keeps  the  ma- 
chine in  motion.  The  carbon  passes  into  the  plant  and 
is  there  made  into  two  foods,  which  are  very  necessary 
to  the  plant,  namely,  starch  and  sugar.  Sometimes  the 
plant  uses  the  starch  and  sugar  immediately.  At  other 
times  it  stores  both  away,  as  in  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
beets,  cabbage,  peas,  and  beans. 

RUBY  PRIVETTE  JONES. 

Red  Oak  High  School. 


HOW  ONE  .\UDUBON  SOCIETY  WAS  FOR3IED. 

Mr.  Editor; — In  the  November  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education  the  question  is  asked:  "Can  you  form  a 
Junior  Audubon  Society'?"  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  hear  an  answer  to 
the  query. 

Yes,  it  can  be  done  easily.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  formed 
one  in  the  B.  Third  Grade  of  the  Edgemont  school,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  visit  of  an  unusual  bird  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.  I  then  showed  the  sample  leaflets  and  the 
button.  Both  were  greatly  admired,  and  a  third  of  my 
grade  joined  immediately.  More  are  intending  to  do 
so.  One  little  girl  is  stringing  sacks  this  week  to  make 
the  necessary  ten  cents.  All  of  them  are  little  workers, 
belonging  the  hosiery  and  knitting  mills  families. 

Our  buttons,  badges,  and  "Bird  Love"  have  come,  and 
I  have  given  out  the  first  leaflet.  Shall  give  out  one 
each  month.  I  chose  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  and 
yesterday  afternoon  we  took  a  most  delightful  walk  to 
visit  these  birds  in  their  home.  The  children  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  birds,  and  were  charmed  when  Mr. 
Woodpecker  let  them  see  him  store  away  a  bug  of  some 
kind  for  future  use. 

We  also  found  a  flock  of  blue  buntings  in  an  orchard 
and  pewees  in  a  thicket;  talked  of  the  good  each  kind 
does  by  killing  insects;  deciding  they  were  more  good 
alive  than  dead.  One  boy  remarked:  "I've  been  killing 
birds  for  fun,  but  am  going  to  quit." 

At  our  next  meeting  we  will  study  nests,  as  they  can 
be  taken  now  without  worrying  the  birds. 

Our  organization  is  extremely  simple — to  fit  the  chil- 
dren concerned.  A  chairman  and  secretary  and  the 
resolutions: 

(1)  To  learn  all  we  can  about  birds. 

(2)  To  protect  all  birds  and  not  kill  them  for  fun. 

(3)  To  feed  wild  birds  in  winter. 

MISS  C.  MEADE  PHELPS,  Teacher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  LATHAM'S  LETTER   TO   HIS 
TEACHERS. 

"You  have  recently  received  a  sample  copy  of  our  State 
educational  journal,  North  Carolina  Education.  Some  of 
you  are  already  subscribers,  but  some  are  not.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  reasons  why  every 
teacher  in  our  schools  should  be  a  subscriber  to  this  jour- 
nal, your  journal,  published  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
help  you  be  a  better  teacher  in  your  own  State. 

I  take  it  that  every  teacher  does  or  will,  subscribe  to 
some  educational  journal.  If  you  can  not  subscribe  to 
but  one,  that  one  ought  to  be  your  own  journal.  Loyalty 
to  your  State,  if  nothing  else,  demands  that.  It  may  not 
be  the  best  journal,  but  it  is  our  journal.  You  can  help 
to  make  it  better  by  your  subscription  and  by  contribut- 
ing to  its  columns,  which  will  gladly  publish  anything 
worth  while  that  you  may  send. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  your  Superin- 
tendent, and  of  profit  to  you,  to  know  that  every  teacher 
in  our  schools  is  a  subscriber  to  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion. 

I  ask  that  you  indicate  on  the  back  of  this  sheet  wheth- 
er you  are  already  a  subscriber,  and  if  not  whether  you 
desire  to  become  one.     Give  your  name  to  your  principal. 

■Very  respectfully, 

R.  H.  LATHAM. 
(As  a  result  of  this  letter  4  8   teachers  subscribed   to 
North  Carolina  Education.) 
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POWER  OF  PERSONALITY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM:  THE  BASIS  Of  MORAL  TEACHING. 

By   Martin   L.    Wright,   Greensboro    High   School. 


Education  is  the  mature  fruit  of  developed  possibili- 
ties. These  possibilities  lie  dormant  in  all  normal  child- 
ren. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  first,  to  awaken  the 
pupil  to  a  realization  of  his  possibilities;  and,  then, 
through  a  process  of  evolution,  to  lead  him,  step  by  step, 
from  the  thoughtless,  helpless  child  to  the  thoughtful, 
active  man.  Knowledge  within  itself,  is  not  education. 
If  there  were  but  one  fundamental  mode  of  conscious- 
ness— knowing — we  might  call  knowledge  education. 
But  as  consciousness  is  three-fold — knowing,  willing  and 
feeling — education,  to  be  complete,  must  reach  more  than 
the  mind.  It  must  teach  the  mind,  direct  the  will  and 
Inspire  the  heart. 

The  Art  of  Teaching. 

The  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time 
go  deeper  than  memory,  to  strike  below  mere  ambition, 
to  stir  the  emotions,  inspire  hope,  strengthen  the  will — ■ 
to  build  strong  and  useful  characters — is  the  innate  qual- 
ity of  the  good  teacher  that  leads  to  the  old  proverb  that 
teachers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  The  art  of 
teaching  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  set  of  rules  as  though 
it  were  some  such  proposition  as  extracting  the  square 
root  of  a  number  of  six  digits.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  method- 
study.  There  are  good  and  better  ways  of  doing  things; 
and  a  teacher  should  know  how  to  teach,  but  the  good 
teacher,  like  the  great  artist  or  the  good  writer,  throws 
rules  to  the  wind  and  laughs  in  the  face  of  formality. 

The  point  that  needs  stress  at  present  in  order  to  se- 
cure better  teachers  is  less  method  in  proportion  to  sheer 
ability.  Among  the  multitude  of  teachers  we  feel  no 
power  of  personality;  we  are  often  sensible  of  a  store  of 
ready-made  knowledge  or  a  knack  and  skill  rather  than 
of  inspiration.  Their  talent  is  some  exaggerated  faculty 
or  peculiarity.  Their  skill  is  often  a  disease  rather  than 
a  virtue.  They  appear  frigid  and  phlegmatic,  and  in 
many  cases  even  ridiculous,  to  pupils  who  are  spiced  with 
high  hopes  and  noble  aspirations. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  our  schools  to  machines, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  impart  linowledge.  The  ambi- 
tion of  most  teachers  is  to  make  eighth  grade  pupils 
out  of  seventh  grade  pupils.  This  is,  indeed,  a  part  of 
their  duty,  but  it  is  only  3,  means  to  an  end.  The  duty 
and  aim  of  teachers  should  be  to  make  strong  men  and 
useful  women  out  of  ordinary  girls  and  boys.  We  need 
in  the  school  room  men  and  women  of  greater  ability, 
stronger  personality. 

Strong  Personality  Explained. 

Now  let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  phrase  "strong 
personality."  There  is  a  faculty  of  human  beings  which 
we  call  the  divine  nature  of  man  that  lifts  him  above 
the  hrute  creation  and  makes  him  a  sympathetic,  rea- 
soning, influential  creature,  able  to  shape  and  mould,  to 
some  extent,  the  lives  and  characters  of  others.  The 
universal  in  man  is  what  makes  him  godlike.  A  man 
who  is  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  the  universal  is 
the  man  who,  as  Emerson  said,  would  treat  us  as  gods 
and  walk  among  us  as  such.  When  we  come  in  contact 
with  teachers  of  such  power  we  are  appraised  of  a  new 
degree  of  greatness. 

It  is  true  that  a  teacher  is  hired  primarily  to  teach 
and  to  govern  his  little  society;  but  side  by  side  with 
these  duties  there  is  one  more  subtle  and  important. 
What  an  ennobling  influence  is  begotten  in  the  heart  of 
a  boy  when  he  can  look  at  his  teacher  and  say,  "There  is 


the  kind  of  a  man  I  should  like  to  be."  The  personality 
of  the  teacher  is  the  specific  gravity  of  his  ability;  it  is 
an  asset  that  cannot  be  put  aside  or  disclosed  at  pleas- 
ure. It  is  the  real  self  that  walks  without  masquerade 
before  the  pupils.  No  eye  is  more  skilled  than  the  pupil's 
in  reaching  a  correct  analysis  of  the  character  of  his 
teacher.  No  flaw  is  hidden  so  deeply  that  it  cannot  be 
unrobed.  Nothing  so  deadens  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
as  for  his  pupils  to  find  that  his  knowledge  and  character 
are  superficial.  I  have  long  since  forgotten  the  laws  of 
sines  and  secants,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  inspira- 
tion I  got  from  my  teacher  while  learning  them. 

Against  Teaching  IVIorality  from  TextrBooks. 

We  cannot  make  men  by  marching  boys  into  the 
school  room  in  a  straight  line.  The  memorizing  of  anly- 
sis  does  not  make  a  mathematician.  We  must  teach 
more  than  form.  We  must  get  below  the  surface.  We 
must  touch  the  life  of  the  pupil.  Neither  can  strength  of 
character  be  secured  by  introducing  into  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  schools  a  text-book  on  ethics  or  morality. 
Character  can  no  more  be  formed  in  a  child  by  teaching 
him  theoretical  ethics  than  the  ability  to  use  good  Eng- 
lish can  be  acquired  by  a  fourth  grade  pupil's  studying 
theoretical  grammar.  The  ability  to  speak  a  language 
is  impaired  by  one's  becoming  too  conscious  of  one's 
words  and  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  use  of  language 
is  a  subtle  mode  of  conduct.  We  might  say  that  one  has 
a  language  character  just  as  one  has  a  moral  character. 
This  language  character  is  acquired  not  by  memorizing 
rules  in  a  book,  but  by  hearing  others  use  good  English 
and  by  expressing  one's  thoughts  freely  one's  self.  It  is 
just  as  serious  a  fault  to  become  too  conscious  of  oui' 
actions  as  to  become  too  conscious  of  our  speech.  We 
all  detest  the  puny,  theoretical  moralist,  who  can  enter 
into  nothing  heartily  without  questioning  himself  and 
wrangling  with  himself  continually.  "No  part  of  us  is 
more  susceptible  to  morbidness  than  our  moral  sense; 
none  demoralizes  more  thoroughly  when  morbid."  We 
must  teach  by  example  and  not  by  abstract  rules  and 
theories. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  teacher  should  try  to 
cause  his  pupils  to  imitate.  He  should  discourage  it. 
That  education  is  false  that  fashions  a  weak  and  slavish 
scholar.  "Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  Too  many  of  our  teachers,  who  are  weak  and  in- 
efficient in  their  ideas  of  practical  life,  issue  in  number- 
less quantities  yellow-backed  editions  of  themselves  upon 
an  innocent  public.  But  many  teachers  have  the  happy 
ability  of  sending  out  pupils  widely  unlilve  themselves 
in  detail,  yet  great  in  the  same  way  from  the  standpoint 
of  ability  and  personality.  Still  there  is  a  noble  sort  of 
imitation,  inspired  by  a  great  personality,  and  the  teach- 
er who  can  not  inspire  such  imitation  is  a  poor  one. 
Great  personalities  have  the  power  of  inspiring  us  when 
in  their  presence.  It  was  once  said  of  Daniel  Webster 
that  he  made  the  trees  and  buildings  look  small  when 
he  walked  down  the  street.  When  in  the  presence  of 
such  people  we  can  do  things  that  would  be  impossible 
alone.  They  inspire  us  with  an  infallible  trust,  an  in- 
definable inspiration.  They  open  our  heart  to  a  new  in 
flnity  in  every  phase  of  life. 

The  Power  of  Persoitality. 

Teaching  should  not  be  so  much  an  Impartation  of 
(Continued  r*^  page  5.) 
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LEGISLATION  ON  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION-SOME  MATTERS  OF  LAW  AND  HISTORY 

By  Chas.  L.  Coon,  Superintendent  Wilson  Graded  Schools. 


In  November  Education  I  traced  the  history  o£  the 
adoption  of  text-books  for  the  public  schools  up  to  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  In  that  article  I  showed  that  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  were  never 
charged  with  the  duty  of  adopting  or  recommending  text- 
books for  the  public  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
showed  that  the  duty  of  recommending  text-books  was 
imposed  on  the  State  Superintendent  from  1S52  to  1S65; 
and  that,  therefore,  our  present  constitution  does  not 
confer  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  power  to 
adopt  text-books  for  the  public  schools  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  and  trusts  inherited  from  the  Literary  Board.  In 
the  present  article  I  shall  set  forth  the  text-book  legisla- 
tion, beginning  with  1S6S. 

The  Legislature  First  Conferred  the  Power  on  the  State 
Board. 

The  school  law  of  1S69,  page  11,  imposed  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education  the  duty  of  prescribing  "the  course  of 
studies  to  be  pursued,  text-books  and  other  school  teach- 
ing material  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State."  Evidently  the  General  Assembly  of  1869  did  not 
tJiink  that  the  State  Board  had  any  constitutional  power 
to  adopt  text-books  or  else  it  would  not  have  enacted  a 
statute  conferring  such  power. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1875  changed  the  wording  of 
the  law  of  1869  to  read  so  that  the  "State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  recommend  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued, 
the  text-books  and  other  means  of  instruction  to  be  used 
in  the  public  schools."  So  the  matter  rested  until  1880. 
On  July  2  9th  of  that  year,  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Association  adopted  a  memorial,  asking  that  a  law  be 
enacted  which  would  provide  that  "the  county  boards  of 
education  in  their  respective  counties,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  the  teachers  holding  certifi- 
cates, or  those  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  county, 
to  prescribe  a  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county  for  the  term  of  four  years."  The 
General  Assembly  of  1881  disregarded  this  memorial  (see 
report  of  State  Superintendent  for  1880,  page  36),  and 
enacted  a  new  text-book  law  which  provided  that  "the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  recommend  a  series  of 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  until  otherwise  ordered."  This  statute 
also  provided  that  county  boards  were  to  take  care  that 
changes  from  books  then  in  use  to  the  new  books  recom- 
mended did  not  work  great  inconvenience  and  expense 
on  parents  or  pupils.  This  statute  also,  for  the  first  time, 
imposed  on  the  State  Board  the  duty  of  fixing  the  price 
of  the  books  recommended  for  the  whole  term  of  three 
years,    (School  Law,   1S81,  page  5.) 

The  Power  Giv«?n  to  County  Boards. 

This  text-book  law  of  1881  remained  in  force  until 
1895.  The  General  Assembly  of  that  year  again  changed 
the  text-book  law  by  placing  the  adoption  of  books  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  boards  of  education.  And,  in  this 
connection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  county 
boards  of  education  which  had  heretofore  been  chosen  by 
the  county  commissioners  and  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
were  abolished  in  1895,  and  the  duties  of  the  county 
boards  imposed  on  the  county  commissioners.  Hence  the 
law  of  1895  meant  that  the  county  commissioners  were 
given  the  power  to  adopt  text-books  for  public  schools. 
(See  School  Law  1895,  page  6.) 

This  189  5  text-book  law  also  provided  that  the  county 
board  adoption  was  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  prices 
fixed  by  contract  between  the  publishers  and  the  boards. 


The  General  Assembly  of  1897  changed  the  method  of 
electing  the  county  boards  of  education,  providing  for 
the  election  of  these  boards  by  the  county  commissioners, 
the  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  register  of  deeds,  and  mak- 
ing these  boards  again  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
county  commissioners. 

The  General  Assembly  of  189  9  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  county  boards  of  education  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  changed  their  names  to  county  boards  ol 
school  directors.  This  same  General  Assem.bly  then 
changed  the  text-book  law  again,  providing  for  a  new 
adoption  of  books  in  1901,  by  the  county  school  directors 
which  adoption  was  to  run  for  three  years,  contracts  to 
be  entered  into  and  the  prices  o£  books  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  publishers  and  county  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors.    (See  School  Law,  1899,  page  43.) 

The  Present  Uniform  Law. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  1901  met,  it  enacted 
the  present  uniform  text-book  law,  which  again  gives 
the  State  Board  of  Education  full  power  to  adopt  text- 
books for  five-year  periods.  The  sub-commission  provid- 
ed for  in  the  law  of  1901,  is  composed  of  teachers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  but  the  recommendations  ol 
the  sub-commission  of  teachers  may  be  disregarded  by 
the  State  Board,  which  has  the  ultimate  power  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  teachers'  recommendations. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  never  adopted  or  recommended  text-books,  except  un- 
der a  statute  directly  imposing  on  it  that  duty.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  General  Assembly  has,  in  the 
past,  imiiosed  the  duty  of  adopting  text-books  on  an  en- 
tirely different  body  than  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

And,  finally,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  one  ever  raised  the  con- 
stitutionality of  imposing  the  duty  of  adopting  text-books 
by  statute  on  bodies  other  than  the  State  Board,  until 
after  1901. 

Pi-ofessional  Duties  of  the  State  Board. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  now  exercises  the  fol- 
lowing expert  professional  duties,  which  can  not  be  in- 
telligently exercised  except  by  trained  educational  ex- 
perts: 

"All  public  high  schools  ******  shall  be 
operated      *      *       s         *  *     under  such  general  rules 

and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education."     High  School  Law,  1907,  Sec.  3. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  govern  the  making  of  contracts 
between  high  schools  already  established  and  the  county 
boards  of  education,  providing  for  high  school  instruc- 
tion by  such  schools."     High  School  Law,  1907,  Sec.  6. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  is  charged  with  the  lo- 
cation of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School." 
High  School  Law,   1907,  Sec.    12. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  is  charged  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Trustees  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers' 
Training  School."     High  School  Law,  1907,  Sec.  15. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  complete  control  of 
the  colored  Normal  Schools,  with  power  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  study  and  elect  a  superintendent."  Revisal  of 
1905,  Sec.   4180-4184. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  has  complete  control  of 
the  selection  of  text-books  for  all  public  schools  of  the 
State."     Revisal  of  1905,  Sections  4057 — 4084. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  elects  the  directors  of 
the  State  Normal  College."    Revisal  of  1905,  Sec.  4252. 
(Continued   on   page   5.) 
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THE  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT--A  MEANS  OF  INCREASING  SCHOOL  INTEREST. 


By  Joseph  E.  Avent,  Superintendent  of  Goldsboro  Schools. 


For  several  years  educational  rallies  ha\e  been  had  in 
hundreds  of  communities  in  North  Carolina.  The  results 
are  seen  in  the  building  of  more  than  2,000  school  houses 
in  the  State  within  less  than  a  decade;  the  multiplying  of 
the  number  of  school  districts  having  local  tax  for 
schools,  by  sixty,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  far-reaching  result. 
however,  is  the  building  of  educational  sentiment  and  the 
development  of  an  educational  spirit. 

The  educational  rally  is  taking  on  large  proportions  in 
some  counties.  It  is  in  the  coming  together  of  all  the 
school  districts  of  the  county  at  the  county  seat  in  one 
mighty  educational  throng,  each  community  vieing  with 
every  other  community  to  make  the  best  showing,  the 
long  procession  of  floats,  each  representing  a  school  dis- 
trict, the  passing  of  the  childhood,  the  future  citizenship 
of  the  county,  in  one  grand  parade. 

The  County  Educational  Rally. 

Thus  the  district  is  no  longer  the  rallying  point.  It 
is  a  larger  unit.  There  is  coming  to  pass  the  county  edu- 
cational spirit.  The  biggest  day  in  the  history  of  Robe- 
son County  was  really  a  year  ago  when  some  12.000  of 
it's  citizens,  one-fifth  of  its  population,  came  together  in 
one  great  educational  rally.  The  patriotic  citizens  of  that 
county  were  never  prouder  of  their  "State"  than  on  this 
day.  The  local  pride  of  the  "Macs"  was  swelled  to  burst- 
ing; their  educational  spirit  was  aroused  as  never  be- 
fore. Several  other  counties  have  since  followed  Robe- 
son's example. 

A  School  Commencement  for  the  AATiole  County. 

It  strikes  me  that  every  county  might  have  some  time 
in  the  spring  one  of  these  great  rallies.  It  might  be  had 
some  where  about  the  closing  of  the  rural  schools  and 
might  be  called  the  "County  Commencement." 

In  addition  to  the  processions,  the  floats,  the  individual 
showings  of  the  different  schools,  the  awarding  of  prizes 
for  best  showing  in  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc., 
etc.,  it  might  be  made  the  occasion  of  graduation  for 
those  boys  and  girls  who  should  have  completed  the 
course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  as  outlined  in 
its  seven  grades  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Those  boys 
and  girls,  coming  from  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  who 
shall  have  passed  such  an  examination  on  the  various 
studies  of  the  elementary  course  as  should  be  sent  out  by 
the  county  superintendent,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  graduation,  which,  in  addition  to  other 
privileges,  would  admit  them  without  examination  to 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

The  Value  of  Giving  Certificates  on  These  Occasions 

This  matter  of  giving  certificates,  or  diplomas,  to  those 
competing  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools 
would  certainly  cause  many  a  boy  and  girl,  who  is  tempt- 
ed to  go  out  of  school  two  or  three  sessions  earlier,  to 
press  forward  toward  the  work  of  completing  the  course, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  honor  involved  in  receiv- 
ing, in  public,  at  the  county  seat,  from  the  hands  of 
some  prominent  man,  a  certificate  of  graduation.  It 
would  serve  to  emphasize  the  country  high  school,  by 
publicly  showing  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  admis- 
sion to  the  high  school.  The  educational  spirit  engender- 
ed in  those  graduates  from  the  elementary  schools  would 
stimulate  in  some,  and  stir  in  others,  an  ambition  for  a 
high  school  education,  and,  possibly,  for  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  delivery  of  strong  addresses  on  such  occasions 
by  one  or  two  of  the  men  whom  the  people  of  the  State 


delight  to  honor,  would  plant  in  many  of  their  young 
hearts  an  ardent  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  a-  larger 
service  to  their  State  and  country. 

Contests  Among  the  Students. 

The  combination  of  this  with  a  contest  among  schools, 
iu  recitation,  declamation,  and  debate  among  representa- 
tives from  each  township,  for  medals,  in  keeping  with  the 
occasion,  and  with  a  further  contest  among  the  schools 
as  to  what  they  have  already  done  in  school  gardening, 
school  farming,  and  in  other  industrial  lines,  would  go 
the  old  Olympic  Games  one  better. 

Here's  to  the  county  commencement. 


rOWER  OF  PERSONALITY    I\    THE    SCH(X)Ii   ROOM. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

knowledge  as  an  intercommunion  and  an  exchange  of 
souls.  Metempsychosis  is  a  psychological  fact.  We  be- 
come like  those  we  habitually  admire.  The  teacher 
sliould  be  the  Great  Stone  Face  to  whom  the  pupil  may 
look  for  inspiration.  He  should  be  the  limit  toward 
which  the  pupil  may  ever  strive  to  approach.  George 
Eliot's  message  to  the  world  was  that  men  and  women 
produce  men  and  women.  This  power  of  personality 
radiates  only  from  the  teacher  who  is,  rather  than  from 
the  one  who  seems  to  be.  Like  begets  like.  We  must 
be  such  men  and  women  as  we  wish  to  produce. 

To  sum  up,  we  might  say  that  there  are  only  two 
qualities  that  go  to  make  and  unmake  teachers;  the  one 
is  the  power  to  influence  others;  the  other  is  to  make 
that  influence  ennobling.  While  the  power  of  personal- 
ity is  to  same  extent  native  it  is  not  wholly  so;  it  may  be 
acquired — a  discussion  of  which  1  shall  take  up  in  a 
later  article. 
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"In  addition  to  the  subject  now  prescribed  to  be  taught 
in  all  public  schools,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
direct  that  other  subjects  of  study  shall  be  taught." 
School  Law  of  1909,  Sec.   4 OS 7. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  has  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion to  remove  the  County  Superintendent  of  schools  from 
oflSce."     School  Law  1909,  Sec.  4126. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  may  suspend  the  law 
which  prohibits  a  county  superintendent  from  teaching 
school."     School  Law,  1909,  Sec.  413S. 

"Any  person  who  has  filled  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent for  four  years  next  preceding  the  11th  day  of 
March,  1901,  shall  be  eligible  to  such  ofl&ce  in  Bertie  and 
Bladen  and  Columbus  counties,  if  such  person  meets  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education."  School  Law, 
1909,  Sec.  4135. 

The  above  section  permits  the  State  Board  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  county  superintendent  of  three 
counties,  making  an  exception  to  the  general  law  which 
fixes  the  qualifications  of  county  superintendents. 

All  these  powers  have  been  conferred  by  statute  on  the 
State  Board.  These  powers  were  not  inherited  from  the 
old  Literary  Board. 

No  profession  is  likely  to  have  much  self-respect  which 
is  deprived  of  the  simple  duties  which  naturally  devolve 
upon  it.  No  self-respecting  teacher  can  afford  to  sit 
silently  by  when  even  the  selection  of  his  tools  of  warfare 
against  ignorance  is  placed  wholly  outside  the  power  of 
his  profession. 
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MISTAKES  IN  WRITING-SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  COMMON  ERRORS. 


By   C.   B.   West. 


The  following  examples  of  lack  of  ability  to  portray 
thoughts  and  opinions  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  correct  expression  are  taken  from  a  batch  of 
themes  and  are  quoted  exactly  as  they  were  'written.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss,  in  this  paper,  the  various 
and  sundry  mistakes  that  may  be  found,  nor  to  enter  into 
a  minute,  detailed  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mis- 
takes could  be  corrected.  I  shall  merely  mention  some 
of  the  more  fundamental  principles,  and  shall  give  illus- 
trations from  the  themes  as  exemplifications  of  the  brok- 
en laws.  In  many  cases  the  extracts  will  present  ex- 
amples of  incorrectness  further  than  the  ones  they  meant 
to  illustrate,  but  in  every  case  they  will  portray  mistakes 
which  a  teacher  can  remedy  by  proper  attention. 

Diction. 

The  mistakes  under  this  head  are  so  frequent  and  glar- 
ing that  a  selection  from  most  any  portion  of  an  ordinary 
theme  will  suffice  as  illustrations.  Contractions,  the  coin- 
ing of  words  without  authority,  the  indefinite  it,  they,  you, 
that,  and  those,  misuse  of  the  intensives,  myself,  himself, 
and  yourself,  triteness,  hackneyed  quotations  and  pro- 
verbs, affectation,  high-flown  language,  the  editoriai  we, 
and  incongruous  expressions,  are  but  a  few  of  the  most 
common  errors.     As: 

"Our  class  last  year  received  the  highest  average  on 
English  and  history  than  any  senior  class  of  that  school 
had  ever  made."  "The  teacher  asked  another  boy  and  I 
to  help  her  move  some  pictures  to  her  new  home." 
"When  they  wanted  to  go  down  street  a  while  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  tell  her  you  were  going  down  street  to 
buy  a  pencil." 

Sentence  Structure. 

Among  the  many  common  errors  found  under  this  di- 
vision, are  subordinate  elements  mistaken  for  sentences, 
incomplete  sentences,  the  use  of  a  sentence  as  the  subject 
of  is  or  Mas,  lack  of  agreement  in  subject  and  predicate, 
use  of  a  case  other  than  the  nominative  for  the  subject  of 
a  verb  not  an  infinitive,  wrong  case  for  the  object  of  a 
verb  or  preiiosition,  using  tlian  and  as  for  prepositions, 
confusing  adjectives  with  adverbs,  or  nouns  with  verbs, 
misuse  of  shall  and  will,  misplaced  or  dangling  modifiers, 
lack  of  unity  in  a  sentence,  misuse  of  co-ordinate  con- 
junctions, useless  repetition  of  words,  etc.  A  few  illus- 
trations follow: 

"ily  favorite  teacher  was  Miss  Jones,  she  had  taught 
school  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  that  time  she  was 
about  thirty  years  old,  but  she  did  not  look  to  be  more 
than  twenty-five;  probably  this  was  because  she  did  not 
have  much  temper,  or  at  least  it  did  not  show  itself  at 
any  little  unruly  action  of  the  pupils,  but  would  quietly 
ask  them  to  have  better  order,  which  they  would  comply 
with  immediately." 

"There  «as  about  forty  pupils  and  one  teacher  at  each 
end  of  the  room." 

"In  her  school  life  she  was  one  who  to  see  meant  to 
love,  by  the  students." 

"Having  never  been  through  college  and  what  educa- 
tion he  received  at  the  public  school  he  bettered  by  soli- 
tary study  back  in  the  mountains." 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  found,  in  which 
number  is  not  preserved,  is  illustrated  by  the  following: 
"I  have  never  yet  heard  any  one  say  they  did  not  like 
ber."     "She  never  seems;  to  tire  when  trying  to  help  anj 


one  overcome  a  difficulty  in  their  work 
help  them  do  his  work  better." 


'She  tried  to 


Si)elling. 

Spelling  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  writ- 
ing, and  its  rules  are  violated  in  many  ways,  though  by 
the  majority  of  students  it  is  a  less  frequent  error  than 
any  of  the  principles  mentioned  heretofore.  Such  rules 
as  "A  monosyllable  or  word  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
if  it  ends  in  one  consonant  preceded  by  one  vowel,  doubles 
the  final  consonant  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel 
is  added,"  or  "words  ending  in  a  silent  e  usually  drop 
the  e  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  except  that 
words  ending  in  ge  and  ce  do  not  drop  the  e  when  ous  or 
able  is  added,"  and  "the  change  of  the  ending  y  to  i  in 
forming  the  plural  of  a  noun  preceded  by  a  consonant,  or 
the  adding  of  s  when  the  ending  is  preceded  by  a  vowel," 
etc.,  should  be  taught  at  an  early  age,  ahd  in  this  respect 
the  teachers  have  succeeded  very  well. 

Punctuation. 

Aside  from  the  grammatical  guides  offered  in  various 
rules  for  punctuating,  a  good,  general  working  theory  is 
to  punctuate  enough  to  make  the  meaning  absolutely 
clear  to  those  reading  the  production.  For  the  mechan- 
ical operation  of  inserting  periods,  commas,  quotation 
marks,  colons,  semi-colons,  etc.,  access  must  be  had  to 
some  good  grammar  or  rhetoric.  Under  this  head  may  be 
found  the  most  common  errors  of  many  be'ginners  in 
writing.  Illustrations  are  abundant,  but  one  or  two  will 
suffice: 

"Without  a  doubt  in  my  mind  he  was  my  favorite 
teacher  in  preparatory  school,  sometimes  he  would  be 
hard  on  me  I  thought  but  nevertheless  I  like  him  still. 
And  I  think  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  friends  that  I  have 
to-day."  "On  the  campus,  like  everywhere  else  he  was 
kind  and  courteous  to  all,  he  always  delighted  himself  in 
seeing  the  boys  take  great  interest  in  Athletics." 

Jlisuse  of  Capitals. 

Many  mistakes  can  be  found  in  the  misuse  of  capitals. 
Proper  names,  the  days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the 
year,  word  beginning  a  sentence,  words  of  race  and  lan- 
guage, words  in  literary  titles,  the  beginnings  of  lines  of 
poetry,  etc.,  should  always  be  capitalized.  Lack  of  con- 
sistency in  capitalizing  is  also  a  common  occurrence. 
Thus:  "I  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Smith  who 
was  principal  of  the  school  and  also  Professor  of  latin 
and  english.  he  encouraged  baseball  and  was  a  hearty 
supporter  of  the  basket  ball  team." 

The  above  illustrations  are  representative  ones,  and 
are  not  exceptionally  extreme  examples.  Almost  any 
batch  of  themes,  composed  by  immature  writers,  contains 
equally  as  many  types  of  faulty  diction,  bad  sentences, 
and  Incorrect  grammatical  construction. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

God  bless  the  little  stockings  all  over  the  land  to-night 
Hung   in   the   choicest   corners   in   the   glory  of   crimson 

light. 
The   tiny  scarlet   stocking  with   a  hole  in  the   heel  and 

toe. 
Worn  by  the  wonderful  journeys  that  the  darlings  have 

to  go. 
And    Heaven    pity   the    children,    wherever   their    homes 

may  be. 
Who  wake  at  the  first  gray  dawning,  an  empty  stocking 

to  see.  — Anon. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


SIXTH  GRADE  SPECIAL  WORK  IN  ROXBORO  SCHOOLS 

By  Miss  Delma  H.  Noell,  Teacher. 


(1)  Quotations  from  Shaliespeare.  Entire  grade.  (1) 
As  You  Lilve  It.      (2)    Henry  VI.      (3)   Hamlet. 

(2)  Discussion  of  the  Cherry  Mine  Disaster.  Account 
taken  from  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

(3)  Eight  lines  from  William  Cullen  Bryant's  "Thana- 
topsis,"   memorized   by  grade. 

(4)  Exercises  in  the  chapel  by  Sixth  Grade. 

March,  1910. 

A  Morning  Prayer,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
The  Test  of  the  Heart  (by  the  boys). 
Violets,  by  Isaac  Erwin  Avery  (by  the  girls). 
A  Happy  World  (entire  grade). 

"If  you  and  I,  just  you  and  I, 
Should  laugh  instead  of  worry; 
If  we  should  grow,  just  you  and  I 
Kinder  and  sweeter-hearted; 
Perhaps  in  some  near  by  and  by 
A  good  time  might  get  started, 
Then  what  a  happy  world  'twould  be 
For  you  and  me,  just  you  and  me." 

(5)  A  Word  of  Cheer,  memorized  by  the  grade. 

"I  would  flood  your  path  with  sunshine, 
I  would  fence  you  from  all  ill, 
I  would  crown  you  with  all  blessings 
If  I  could  but  have  my  will. 
Ah!  but  human  love  may  err,  dear. 
And  a  power  all-wise  is  near — 
So  I  only  pray 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you 
Through  the  year." 

(6)  Twenty-third   Psalm    (entire  grade). 

(7)  Quotations  from  Henry  W.  Longfellow;  a  talk 
about  his  life  and  his  poems. 

(S)  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,  by  Sidney  Lanier. 
Memorized  by  entire  grade. 

(9)  Patriotism,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  taken  from  ''The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."     (Entire  grade.) 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my   own,  my  native  land! 

Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burned 
.  As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From   wandering  on   a   foreign   strand'? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

Pligh  though   his  titles,  proud   his  name. 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 

The  wretch  concentered  all  in  self, 

Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

(10)  A  kind  word   (by  the  boys). 

(11)  Compositions  on  "Narcissus." 

(12)  Spelling,  geography,  and  history  matches.  One 
spelling  match  with  the  seventh  grade  and  one  with  the 
fifth. 

(13)  Song:     "He's  a  College  Boy." 

(14)  Readings  from  "Uncle  Remus."  These  stories 
reproduced  by  the  children. 

(15)  Talk  to  the  children  abou  tthe  plays  "Chants 
cleer"  and  "Electra." 


(16)  Composition  by  every  child  in  the  grade  on  a 
famous  man  of  Greece. 

(IT)  Twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  memorized  by 
grade  and  recited  in  the  chapel. 

(IS)  Poem,  "The  Burial  of  Moses,"  memorized  by  en- 
tire grade  and  recited  by  the  girls  in  the  chapel. 

(19)  "Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee,"  by  Francis  Ticknor, 
recited  by  the  boys  of  the  sixth  grade. 

(20)  Keeping  up  with  the  travels  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt  during  his  famous  hunt. 

Reading:  "Trekking  Through  the  Thirst  to  the  Sotik," 
written  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (Taken  from  Scribner's 
Magazine.) 

(21)  Reading  some  letters  written  by  the  great  preach- 
er Phillips  Brooks  to  his  niece.  Discussion  of  his  letters 
and  his  love  for  children.  One  of  his  "Sayings"  taken 
from  the  Calendar  of  Cheer,  memorized  by  grade. 

(22)  Quotations  (memorized  by  grade.)  "Life  has 
many  meanings,  but  it  is  what  we  make  it  after  all.  The 
pendulum  swings  from  daylight  to  darkness,  from  sun  to 
storm,  but  the  balance  is  always  true." — The  Master's 
Violin. 

"Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
By  all  the  means  you  can. 
In  all  the  ways  you  can. 
In  all  the  places  you  can, 
At  all  the  times  you  can. 
To   all  the  people  you  can. 
As  long  as  ever  you  can." 

(23)  History  composition  by  every  member  of  the 
grade.  The  entire  "Story  of  the  Great  Republic,"  told  in 
their  own  words. 

(24)  Table  built  by  Richard  Mitchell  and  Wheeler 
Xewell,  given  to  the  sixth  grade  teacher. 

(2  5)  Windows  of  the  sixth  grade  room  washed  by 
eight  of  the  girls. 

(26)  Discussion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  flower. 

(27)  Maps  of  the  United  States,  North  Carolina,  North 
America,  and  South  America,  drawn  by  the  sixth  grade 
pupils. 

(25)  "Lady  Clare,"  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  memorized 
by  the  grade;  also  "The  Last  Leaf,"  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

(29)  "Ruth,"  by  Thomas  Hood,  memorized  by  the 
girls  of  the  sixth  grade. 

(30)  Work  by  the  entire  sixth  grade.  Every  county 
in  North  Carolina,  together  with  its  chief  town,  learned. 
The  children  were  made  to  learn  to  spell  the  name  of 
each  county,  then  a  spelling  match  (of  these  names) 
was  had,  the  girls  being  the  winners. 


LIVE    TRULY. 

Thou  must  be  true  thyself. 
If  thou  the  truth  would  teaoh; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow. 

If  thou  another  soul  wouldst  reach; 

It  needs  the  overflowing  heart 
To  give  the  life  full  speech. 

Think  truly  and  thy  thought 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed; 

Speak  truly  and  thy  word 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 

Live  truly  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 


— Emerson. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  METHODS 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  E.  E.  Smith,  Principal  Goldsboro  High  School. 

I  have  a  little  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  how  I 
started  enthusiasm  in  a  physical  geography  class.  The 
children  showed  quite  a  good  deal  of  interest  when  the 
class  first  began,  but  as  the  second  lesson  came,  and  the 
third  followed,  the  interest  flagged  a  little.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  were  discussing  the  continent — characteristics, 
influence  on  man,  plants  and  animals.  I  wondered  how 
I  could  get  them  interested  and  up  to  the  same  pitch 
that  they  began  with. 

I  secured  a  piece  of  scantling,  or  rather,  moulding, 
IJxlJ  inches,  and  sawed  it  into  the  following  pieces: 
Four  pieces  three  feet  long;  one  piece  sixteen  feet  long. 
This  was  done  to  present  all  the  map  (raised)  before 
the  class  for  that  most  important  part  of  the  recita- 
tion— comparison.  These  maps  are  3  2  inhces  wide,  with 
tiLe  exception  of  Eurasia  ,which  is  4  0  inches  wide.  The 
may  of  Australia,  of  course,  is  smaller.  Then  I  screwed 
two  books  in  the  ceiling  2  0  inches  apart.  On  each  end 
of  two  pieces  of  moulding  I  screwed  two  more  hooks. 
Then  I  suspended  the  three  pieces  from  the  ceiling, 
which  can  easily  be  done  without  standing  on  anything 
in  this  particular  room,  because  the  ceiling  is  low.  Then 
1  screwed  two  hooks  six  inches  from  each  end  of  each 
map,  with  the  exception  of  the  map  of  Eurasia,  which 
demanded  eleven  inches.  Hence,  the  screws  were  2  0 
inches  apart  on  the  frames  of  the  maps,  and  each  could 
be  hung  separatly  on  the  suspended  pieces.  Next  I 
put  hooks  in  the  16-inch  piece  of  moulding,  allowing 
spaces  between  the  maps,  and  putting  the  hooks  2  0  inches 
apart.  Then  at  each  end  of  this  piece  I  placed  the  other 
two  pieces  three  feet  long,  connecting  the  ceiling  and 
each  end.  Four  hooks  connected  the  uprights;  eight 
hooks  connected  the  frames  of  the  pictures  below.  Now, 
the  maps  can  be  hung  so  that  the  class  can  make  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  continents,  and  the  geography  class 
has   been   interested    every   since. 

CEILING. 


HAP 
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In  conclusion,  the  following  sums  up:  Four  pieces 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  so  that  they  can  be  hung  by 
standing  on  the  floor.  One  horizontal  piece  long  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  maps,  which  piece  is  held  in  a 
horizontal  position  by  the  vertical  pieces  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Below  the  horizontal  piece  all  the  maps 
hang,  side  by  side.  One  map  can  be  hung  at  a  time,  by 
using  two  of  the  vertical  pieces  only,  and  not  using  the 
horizontal  piece  at  all.  When  two  or  more  maps  are 
u.sed,  the  horizontal  piece  must  be  used.  All  these  can 
be  taken  from  the  closet  and  hung  in  about  two  min- 
utes, and  taken  down  in  less  time. 

I  submit  diagram  so  that  it  will  be  clearer.  These 
words  may  be  superfluous,  and  may  not  convey  the  right 
mearing;  therefore,  with  a  diagram,  you  can  correct  it, 
and  cut  it  down  as  yo  usee  fit. 


I  know  it  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  in  the  same 
position  that  I  am — with  no  material  except  the  book 
and  brain  to  work  with!  And  how  much  more  we  need 
when  we  teach  science!. 

With   best   wishes. 


A   TEACHEHS'   STUDY  OF  HElt   SCHOOL. 

Note. — The  following  paper  is  a  result  of  some  work 
done  in  the  Durham  County  Teachers'  Association  last 
spring.      It  contains  suggestions  helpful  to  other  teacher 
s. — E.  C.  B. 

Tlie    Subject    Cliildren    Dislike    Most. 

As  a  rule,  I  think  children  like  the  subjects  that  the 
teacher  likes  best — the  subject  that  she  is  most  capable 
of  presenting.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they  dislike 
the  most  the  subject  that  the  teacher  dislikes,  or  has 
the  least  interest  in. 

We  are  just  beginning  spelling  from  dictation.  If  I 
should  pick  out  any  one  subject,  I  think  it  is  spelling. 
The  only  reason  why  they  dislike  this,  as  I  see  it,  is  be- 
cause it  is  not  interesting  enough  for  them. 

The  Usual  Preparation  Made  in  Presenting  a  Reading 
Lesson. 

When  I  assign  the  reading  I  first  ask  who  can  read 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Some  one  in  the  class  can 
always  do  this.  Then  I  give  a  few  suggestions  for 
them  to  be  able  to  answer  about  the  subject-matter  in 
the  lesson.  This  arouses  their  interest  and  they  are  all 
anxious  to  read  the  lesson  to  find  these  things  out.  Of 
course  I  look  over  these  lessons  at  home,  have  in  mind 
any  little  interesting  story  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  lesson  story.  I  make  an  outline  of  all  my  work  for 
each  week.  This  does  not  take  but  a  few  minutes  each 
week,  and  I  find  it  very  helpful.  I  have  already  pre- 
pared the  lesson,  and  I  have  just  to  glance  at  my  outline 
before  a  recitation. 

Our  Reading  Lesson  for  Monday  is  "The  Lost  Camel." 
There  Is  a  picture  of  the  camel  in  our  reading  books. 
By  a  few  question,  the  children  soon  recalled  having  seen 
one  in  the  circus.  Just  enough  was  told  them  about 
camels,  their  use  on  the  desert,  etc.,  to  get  them  inter- 
ested enough  to  want  to  read  the  lesson  to  find  out 
more.  I  am  quite  sure  that  each  one  will  come  Monday 
having  read  that  lesson  and  also  be  able  to  tell  the 
story. 

What  My   Students  Like. 

The  only  literature  that  I  teach  are  the  stories  that 
I  either  tell  them  or  read  to  them.  My  pupils  like  these 
stories  better  than  any  other  work.  I  try  to  tell  them 
stories  bearing  on  the  season.  Last  month  we  had  the 
Life  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  the  Story  of  Father 
Valentine.  They  can  tell  these  stories  very  well  and 
love  to  do  it.  In  connection  with  these  stories  each 
month  we  do  our  construction  work.  Last  month  we 
drew  and  cut  Washington's  hatchet  and  cherry  tree,  Lin- 
coln's log-cabin,  his  slate,  and  made  valnetines  for  their 
mothers.  This,  of  course,  impresses  the  story.  This 
month  we  are  going  to  have  stories  pertaining  to  spring, 
about  the  wind  and  Easter  stories.  The  children  find 
this  very  interesting,  they  love  to  do  it,  and  I  love  to 
teacher  it. 
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SPELIiING  RUIiES  OF  THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS  OP 
GOLDSEORO. 

(1)  Use  a  spelling  blank  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
each  month. 

(2)  Give  out  twenty  words  from  the  lesson  (or  some 
from  preceding  lesson,  if  less  than  twenty  in  advance 
lesson). 

(3)  Let  each  count  five  points. 

(4)  Spell  orally  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month. 

(5)  For  oral  spelling,  divide  your  grade  into  two  or 
three  spelling  classes  of  as  nearly  equal  numbers  as  pos- 
sible, and  whenever  any  pupil  comes  in  new,  assign  him 
to  the  smallest  spelling  class,  if  one  be  smallest. 

(6)  For  oral  spelling,  let  one  end  of  the  class  be 
"head"  and  the  other  one  "foot,"  the  pupils  standing. 

(7)  Let  them  trip  on  missed  words,  letting  the  one 
who  spells  correctly  the  missed  word  trip  (go  toward 
"head"  beyond)   all  who  mi«sed  the  word. 

(8)  Let  the  one  who  is  head  at  the  close  of  the  class 
one  day,  go  "foot"  the  next  day. 

(9)  For  oral  spelling,  each  syllable  must  be  pro- 
nounced as  spelled,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  word,  the 
word  must  be  pronounced  as  a  whole.  The  failure  to 
pronounce  each  syllable  as  spelled,  unless  corrected  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  word  is  reached,  will  count  as  a 
missed  word. 

(10)  If  a  pupil  is  absent,  he  or  she  must,  on  returning, 
go  "foot"  of  all  the  others  in  the  class.  When  several 
are  absent  (on  the  same  day),  they  may  draw  for  their 
position  at  foot. 

(11)  At  the  end  of  each  recitation,  whether  oral  or 
written,  give  each  pupil  who  has  not  missed  a  word  a 
"Spelling  Ticket"  (to  be  provided  by  the  superinten- 
dent). The  one  who  is  "head"  in  oral  spelling  is  to  re- 
ceive two  of  these  tickets.  These  tickets  must  be  signed 
by  the  teacher  in  ink  to  be  valid.  Each  ticket  counts 
one  point.  Whenever  one  pupil  gets  twenty  tickets,  he 
must  present  them  to  the  superintendent  for  one  count- 
ing twenty  points,  lost  cannot  be  placed  by  a  new  one. 

(12)  At  the  end  of  the  session  that  pupil  who  has  the 
most  points  as  shown  by  tickets,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
prize. 

(13)  Any  teacher  choosing  to  alternate  oral  and  writ- 
ten spelling,  monthly,  instead   of  bi-weekly,  may  do  so. 

(14)  Require  correct  spelling  in  all  written  work. 
Have  the  pupils  keep  a  dictionary  by  them  to  be  con- 
sulted in  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  how  a  word  is  spelled 
in  their  exercises. 

(15)  In  the  high  school  grades,  use  Hick's  Champion 
Speller,  let  all  the  lessons  be  written,  and  then  apply 
rules  2,  3,  11,  and  12. 


GRADING  IN  THE  HICKORY  SCHOOIiS. 

By  Supt.  Chas.  M.  Staley. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Hickory  schools  covers  thir- 
teen years.  Nine  years  are  given  to  the  work  of  thq 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  four  years  to  the  work 
in  the  high  school  department.  In  the  first  grade  there 
are  two  sections,  each  of  a  year's  work.  In  the  upper 
section  half  the  year  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  unusually  bright  pupil  is  al- 
lowed to  omit  the  work  of  this  upper  section,  and  to 
pass  from  the  lower  first  to  the  second  grade.  Again,  in 
the  third  grade  there  are  two  sections,  the  upper  sec- 
tion consisting  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  lower  sec- 
tion, with  additional  drill  in  reading,  number  work,  and 
home  geography.  Here,  also,  the  bright  pupils,  and 
especially  those  who  are  considerably  above  the  average 


age  for  the  grade,  are  allowed  to  pass  directly  from  the 
lower  third  to  the  fourth. 

By  such  an  arrangement  of  the  course  the  necessary 
time  is  given  to  review  work  and  to  thorough  drill  on 
the  essential  subjects.  Also  provision  is  made  for  the 
advancement  of  those  pupils  who  are  able  to  learn  more 
rapidly  than  the  average  child.  In  no  case  will  the  pupil 
reach  the  high  school,  with  its  more  difficult  subjects  of 
study,  before  he  is  thirteen  years  old.  It  has  been  learn- 
ed from  experience  that  very  few  pupils  under  that  age 
can  do  successful  work  in  high  school  subjects. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Hickory  school  for  the 
first  month  was  555.  (Jf  this  number  142  were  enrolled 
in  the  high  school  department.  More  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  school  were 
in  the  high  school.  Of  the  high  school  pupils  72  were 
boys  and  70  were  girls.  Is  this  not  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion  that  in  the  city  schools  more  girls  than 
boys  enter  the  high  school? 


TEACHING   NEW   WORDS. 


When  I  assign  a  new  reading  lesson  in  the  first  grade, 
I  drill  the  pupils  on  all  new  words  found  in  the  lesson, 
by  first  spelling  each  new  word  by  sound. 

Then  I  use  this  device  both  for  the  practical  value 
and  as  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  the  little  folks. 

I  draw  a  ladder  on  the  board  of  as  many  steps  as  I 
wish  to   teach  new  words.     Thus: 

apple 

an 

red 

ripe 

in 

The  pupils  now  are  able  to  pronounce  the  words  for 
you  from  the  book  if  your  first  work  was  thorough. 

Teacher  placing  the  words  on  the  steps,  says:  "Now 
we  will  see  who  can  climb  the  ladder  and  come  down 
again  and  not  fall."  The  children  then  draw  the  ladder, 
writing  the  words. — Esther  J.  Erickson,  in  School  Edu- 
cation. 


WHAT  MAKES  CHRISTMAS. 

Little  wishes  on  white  wings, 
Little  gifts — such  tiny  things — 

Just  one  little  heart  that  sings, 
Make  a  merry  Christmas. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  YEAR. 

When  suns  are  low  and  nights  are  long 

And  winds  bring  wild  alarms 
Through  the  darkness  comes  the  queen  of  the  year 

With   the  Christ-child   in   her   arms. 

In  all  her  peerless  clearness. 
December,   fair   and   holly-crowned. 

The  maiden  months  are  a  stately  train, 

Veiled  in  the  spotten  snow. 
Or  decked  with  the  bloom  of  Paradise 

What  time  the  roses  blow, 
Or  wreathed  with  the  vine  and  the  yellow  wheat 

When   the   noons   of  harvest   glow. 

But,    oh,   the   joy    of   the    rolling   year. 

The  queen  with  peerless  charms, 
Is  she  who  comes  through  the  waning  light 

To  keep  the  world  from  harms, — 
December   fair   and   holly-crowned, 

With  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms. 

- — Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
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^Whatj^the  County  Superintendents  Are  Doing 


VISITING  SCHOOLS  IX  CASWELL. 

Superintendent  Geo.  A.  Audeison  writes  that  he  has 
spent  three  weeks  in  the  county,  visited  twenty  white 
schools,  that  he  has  held  one  teachers'  meeting,  had 
two  flag  raising  exercises,  and  distributed  the  blanks 
and  pamphlets  sent  from  the  State  Superintendent's 
office. 

0£  the  twenty  schools  visited,  he  says:  "Sixteen 
show  a  decided  increase  in  enrollment,  three  remain 
about  the  same,  and  in  one  there  is  a  decrease.  I  shall 
send  in  a  good  report  next  month." 


THE  SPIRIT  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY. 

According  to  the  report  of  Superintendent  T.  W.  An- 
drews there  is  some  life  in  the  schools  o£  old  Orange. 
He  says; 

"Last  Saturday  the  Reading  Circle  was  organized. 
Forty-five  teachers  were  present,  or  about  three-fourths 
of  all  the  teachers  of  the  county.  We  have  begun  the 
study  of  all  the  books,  but  shall  emphasize  at  these 
meetings  the  study  of  'How  to  Study.' 

"We  allow  the  teachers  one  dollar  a  day  and  a  small 
mileage  for  attending  these  meetings.  We  make  attend- 
ance compulsory,  and  allow  them  to  use  their  mileage 
and  per  diem  in  paying  for  their  books. 

"Our  teaching  force  is  better,  our  equipment  is  better, 
and  we  are  trying  to  make  a  better  record  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

THE  DISTRICT  ASSOCIATION  IN  SA3IPSON  COUNTY. 

"For  the  convenience  of  the  teachers  I  have  divided 
the  county  into  three  districts  for  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions," writes  Superintendent  Matthews.  "It  is  our  in- 
tention to  make  lIcMurry's  'How  to  Study'  the  basis  of 
our  work  for  the  present  year. 

"I  have  issued  circulars  to  the  committeemen  of  the 
county  calling  their  attention  to  our  township  meetings. 
I  have  engaged  Dr.  Strosnider  to  accompany  me  in  these 
meetings. 

"Among  the  important  matters  to  be  emphasized  this 
.year  are  these:  Plans  by  which  to  increase  the  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance,  and  better  methods  of 
teachings  by  which  the  pupils  of  all  schools  will  be  led 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  life  and  its  responsibilities. 
We  all  agree  that  our  boys  and  girls  need  to  be  trained 
the  better  to  realize  the  blessings  and  advantages  of 
country  life.  To  this  end  we  desire  to  encourage  th.e 
teaching  of  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  side 
of  the  common  school  course.  We  wish  especially  to 
encourage  the  boys  to  enter  the  Corn  Club  Contest  next 
season. 

"To  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  county  we  especially  need  the  co-operation  of  all 
committeemen.  This  I  feel  sure  you  will  continue  to 
give.  Let  us  discourage  all  dissension,  strife,  and  harsh 
criticism.  These  evil  traits  have  ruined  many  schools. 
The  teachers  of  your  township  need  your  sympathy  and 
your  help.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  the  schools  of 
your  township  depend  largely  upon  your  co-operation." 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  DAY  IN  GATES. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  set  apart  in  Gates  County  for  a 
great  Educational  and  Agricultural  Day  to  be  held  at 


Reynoldson.  The  purpose  as  set  forth  in  the  circular 
to  patrons,  teachers,  and  committeemen  is  thus  given  by 
Supt.  T.  W.  Costen: 

"The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  bring  together  for 
a  free  and  full  discussion  all  who  are  interested  in  a 
progressive  educational  and  agricultural  policy  for  Gates 
County. 

"The  prizes,  five  in  all,  will  on  that  day  be  awarded  to 
the  successful  contestants  in  the  Boys'  Corn  Growing 
Contest. 

"The  following  premiums  are  offered  to  the  public 
school  girls  of  the  county: 

"(1)  For  best  plate  of  biscuits $2.00 

"(2)  For  best  cake 1.00 

"(3)  For  best  tailored  shirtwaist 2.00 

"(4)  For  best  sewing  apron 1.00 

"The  following  prizes  are  open  to  all  women  of  the 
county: 

"(1)    For  best  loaf  of  bread |2.00 

"(2)    For  best  pound  of  butter 1.00" 

HEALTH  IS  CONSIDERED  IN  YANCEY  COUNTY. 

There  is  a  good  working  Teachers'  Association  in 
Yancey  County.  The  bulletins  on  Health  sent  out  from 
the  State  Superintendent's  office  are  given  great  consid- 
eration.    Supt.  G.  P.  Deyton  writes: 

"We  have  had  our  worthy  county  physician  with  us  at 
each  meeting,  and  he  always  had  something  to  say  about 
the  public  health.  We  had  Dr.  C.  L.  Pridgen  with  us 
tw'O  weeks.  He  spoke  in  our  association  last  Saturday. 
In  his  examination  of  the  children  he  found  many  in- 
fected. 

"Our  schools  began  in  August.  Three  schools  are  un- 
able to  open  because  of  a  lack  of  teachers.  I  have  visited 
about  all  the  schools  in  session,  and  about  one-half  of 
these  are  doing  better  work  than  ever  before." 

CORN-GROWING  CONTEST  IN  NASH  COUNTY. 

Supt.  Robert  E.  Ransom  is  enthusiastic  over  the  Boys' 
Corn  Clubs,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be.      He  says: 

"Reports  are  coming  in  from  the  fifty-seven  boys  in 
the  Corn-Growing  Contest.  We  may  not  win  the  prize, 
but  we  are  showing  folks  that  it  is  easy  to  make  more 
than  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  thirty-five  cents  per,  bushel.       • 

"We  voted  local  tax  in  seven  districts  last  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  twenty-two  for  the  county.  Of  the  6,197 
white  children  in  the  county,  3,389  have  the  advantage 
of  a  local  tax  school. 

"We  are  doing  a  number  of  things,  but  it  would  take 
a  long  paper  to  tell  about  all  the  things  the  teachers  and 
others  are  planning  for  this  school  year.' 

STATE    DIRECTOR   I.   O.   SCHAUB   WRITES   OF    THE 
BOYS'  CORN  CLUBS. 

We  had  enrolled  in  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  this  year  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred.  I  can  not  give 
the  exact  number,  as  one  or  two  of  the  superintendents 
did  not  send  in  their  final  report.  About  eighty  counties 
are  represented  in  the  club.  About  twenty  counties 
have  only  a  few  members.     In  more  than  fifty  counties 
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the  superintendents  have  taken  an  active  part  and  have 
a  good  sized  club.  Cleveland  County  has  the  largest 
membership  of  any.  Their  enrollment  was  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  with  Randolph  running  a  close  second 
with  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  mountain  coun- 
ties have  a  smaller  representation  than  the  Piedmont  and 
eastern  counties. 

Wherever  there  is  an  active  Corn  Club,  the  people  have 
become  very  much  interested,  and  in  Stanly  County  they 
were  so  much  interested  that  they  employed  a  man  to 
visit  each  one  of  the  contestants  to  give  the  boy  advice 
regarding  the  growing  of  his  crop.  By  reference  to  my 
former  letter  regarding  the  prizes  at  the  State  Fair, 
you  will  see  what  the  boys  did  when  in  competition  with 
the  men.  The  reports  for  the  year's  work  are  coming 
in  rapidly  at  the  present  time  with  a  number  making 
as  much  as  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  corn.  I  might  say  that  the  boys  have 
been  extremely  anxious  to  get  information  in  regard  to 
better  methods.  During  the  growing  season  the  number 
of  inquiries  would  vary  from  five  to  twenty  per  day.  I 
considet  this  a  remarkable  showing  when  we  consider 
that  there  were  less  than  two  thousand  boys  in  the 
contest. 

The  spirit  of  the  boys  is  very  gratifying  and  is  illus- 
trated by  letters  from  a  number  recently  stating  that 
they  failed   this  year,  due  to  various  causes,   but  they 


were  not  discouraged  and  expected  to  get  into  the  contest 
again  next  year,  with  apparently  absolute  confidence  that 
they  would  make  large  yields.  As  a  whole,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  County  Superintendents  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing, and  it  is  only  through  their  co-operation  that  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  successfully. 

MEETINGS  OP  DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRIN- 
CIPALS. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  issued  calls  for  the  Dis- 
trict Associations  of  the  County  Superintendents,  and  in 
connection  with  these  meetings  the  principals  of  the  State 
High  Schools  in  these  districts  are  called  to  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

The  Southeast  division  of  the  Association  will  meet 
in  Wilmington,  December  8,  1910.  This  district  em- 
braces twenty  counties  and  thirty-two  public  high  schools. 

The  East  Central  division  of  the  Association  will  meet 
at  Winston-Salem  December  15,  1910.  This  district  com- 
prises twenty-one  counties  and  fifty-seven  State  High 
Schools. 

The  Northeastern  District  Association  of  high  school 
principals  will  meet  at  Edenton  on  December  1st.  There 
are  twenty  counties  and  twenty-eight  public  high  schools 
in  this  district. 


HOW  THE  PANTEGO  HIGH  SCHOOL  MANAGED  A  FAIR 

L.  E.  Bennett,  Pantego  High  School. 


"Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 
Come  and  see.  They  came;  they  saw;  they  wondered. 
"How  did  you  do  it?"  they  all  exclaimed,  with  one 
accord.  With  teachers  both  interested  and  ambitious; 
with  pupils  alert  and  willing;  with  patrons  both  zealous 
and  ambitious  for  the  best  interest  of  their  children  and 
of  their  school,  it  was  "  dead  easy."  All  began  work 
with  a  will  about  the  1st  of  November,  and  on  Friday, 
the  11th,  the  Pantego  High  School  had  its's  first  "Fair." 

We  set  apart  the  large  auditorium  of  our  new  building 
for  the  exhibits.  There  was  fine  cotton,  as  well  as  freak 
cotton  10  feet  in  height;  seed  corn,  some  of  which  later 
was  entered  in  the  corn  judging  contest  at  Washington; 
sweet  potatoes,  both  large  and  small;  pumpkins,  and  veg- 
etables of  many  kinds;  all  vieing  with  each  other  for 
preference.  Pot  plants  fresh,  green,  beautiful,  graced 
the  rostrum.  Long  tables  groaned  under  the  loads  of 
chocolate  cakes,  pound  cakes  (like  grandmother  used  to 
make),  biscuits,  small,  medium,  and  large;  "fudge;"  oh, 
dear,  how  our  sweet  tooth  longed  to  sample  it.  Near  the 
tables  was  a  long  row  of  small  tables,  troughs,  flower 
box,  cart,  and  a  model  of  an  old-time  spinning  wheel — all 
the  result  of  the  mechanical  genius  and  skill  of  our  boys. 
Collections  of  seed  and  grain  of  various  kinds  and  of  our 
native  woods  added  variety  and  spice  to  the  exhibit. 
Along  one  side  of  the  auditorium  was  exhibited  the  class- 
room work  of  the  various  grades  of  the  school;  while  on 
the  opposite  side  was  shown  the  results  of  the  pupils' 
skill  with  the  needle. 

One  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  State  Fair,  said  that  many  of  the  exhibits  here 
compared  very  favorably  with  those  at  Raleigh. 

It  was  our  first  experiment  along  this  line,  but  it  was 
a  complete  success. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes,  by  whom  given  and  by 
whom  won: 

foT  rtp  b.est  five  ears  of  seed  corn,  3  necktie  giveij.  by 


the  C.  P.  Aycock  Co.,  was  awarded  to  Master  Wilbur 
Johnson. 

Best  stalk  of  cotton,  a  small  clock,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Wind- 
ley,  to  Master  Ray  Jones. 

Best  three  sweet  potatoes,  a  necktie  by  the  C.  P.  Ay- 
cock  Supply  Co.,  to  Master  Carl  Windley. 

'Best  collection  of  garden  vegetables,  a  buggy  whip,  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Radcliffe,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dunbar. 

Best  collection  of  grain  and  seed  of  any  kind.  The  Con- 
cise Standard  Dictionary  by  L.  E.  Bennett,  to  Miss  Alice 
Green. 

Best  pot  plants,  a  copy  of  "A  Modern  Cinderrilla,"  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Clark,  to  Miss  Temperance  Aycock. 

Best  collection  of  native  woods,  a  five-pound  box  of 
candy  by  A.  B.  Jones  &  Co.,  to  Master  Winston  Dunbar. 

Best  chgcolate  cake,  a  five-pound  box  of  chocolate  al- 
monds by  Mr.  T.  J.  Topping,  to  Miss  Grace  Shavender. 

Best  pound  cake,  a  pen  knife  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Wilkinson, 
to  Miss  Pearle  Davis. 

Best  biscuits,  an  umbrella  by  Mr.  John  Ratcliffe,  to 
Miss  Carrie  Smithwick. 

Best  chocolate  "Fudge,"  first  prize,  toilet  powders  by 
Dr.  E.  S.  Credle,  to  Miss  Elsie  Radcliffe;  second  prize, 
tooth  paste,  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Credle,  to  Miss  Lotta  Bishop. 

Best  fancy  apron,  a  framed  picture  by  Mrs.  T.  R.  Cul- 
lipher,  to  Miss  Maud  Bishop. 

Best  hemstitched  handkerchief,  a  box  of  stationery,  by 
Mrs.  Daniel  Topping,  to  Miss  Lucy  Skiles. 

Best  fancy  work;  first  prize,  a  box  of  stationery,  by 
Mr.  Claude  Spruill,  to  Miss  Pearle  Davis;  second  prize,  a 
bottle  of  perfume,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Radcliffe,  to  Miss  Lillian 
Best. 

Best  mechanical  work,  a  pen  knife,  given  by  Mr.  L.  E. 
Bennett,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bounce  White,  for  a  model 
of  an  old-time  spinning  wheel. 


The  chief  reason  why  some  people  cannot  tell  storie? 
is  because  they  have  no  stories  to  tell. — Anna  Bucklan^. 
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The  Southern  Education  Association  will  meet  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  December  2  7  and  2S.  This  is  usually  a 
very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting. 


Milwaukee  has  abolished  the  tin  and  glass  drinking 
cup.  Every  one  of  the  sixty-odd  school  buildings  is 
equipped  with  sanitary  bubbling  drinking  fountains. 


"When  the  school-room  is  dull  and  your  life  is  de- 
spaire  of,  let  your  mind  run  back  to  the  day  when  you 
were  a  problem  to  the  teacher,  and  get  another  view- 
point. 


Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Is  making  a  study  of  school  conditions  in  other 
States.  A  report  of  his  inspection  will  make  interesting 
reading   matter. 


Consider  the  books  in  the  rural  lioraries.  They  move 
not,  neither  do  they  interrupt  your  lesson;  but  the  teach- 
er in  all  his  power  is  net  clothed  with  the  interest  of  one 
of  these  little  ones. 


The  public  schools  are  getting  closer  to  the  people. 
Caldwell  and  Davidson  Counties  have  recently  held  great 
educational  days  at  which  time  there  were  thousands  of 
school  children  in  parade. 


Superintendent  R.  H.  Latham  has  secured  a  good  ap- 
propriation from  his  board  with  which  to  purchase  a 
library  for  his  teachers.  After  all  a  school  that  has  a 
corps  of  teachers  who  do  not  read  is  about  as  near  dead 
as  a  school  can  be. 


That  was  a  great  day  in  Murphy  on  November  12th 
when  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  graded  school  building 
was  laid.  This  building  is  to  cost  about  $30,000.  Every 
day  we  see  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  patrona  to  pro- 
vide good  school  buildings.  Teachers  should  '^ke  their 
cue  from  this  daily  evidence  and  keep  the  professional 
gjde  on  a  level  with  material  progress, 


Greensboro  is  at  last  to  have  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing. It  is  to  cost  about  $25,000.  This  very  progressive 
city  has  been  backward  in  providing  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  the  children.  She  is  at  last  moving  forward 
with  other  cities  of  her  size. 


The  Pantego  High  School  will  send  out  its  first  gradu- 
ating class  this  year.  This  is  one  of  the  State  high 
schools  that  has  continued  to  expand  until  it  now  has  a 
four-year  course.  There  is  in  an  enrollment  of  160,  and 
about  one-third  of  these  are  in  the  high  school. 


Kead  the  article  on  The  County  Commencement,  writ- 
ten by  Superintendent  Jos.  E.  Avent,  Supt.  C.  W.  Massey 
has  been  doing  the  very  thing  advocated  in  this  article. 
A  very  fine  suggestion  is  given  here.  School  superintend- 
ents would  do  well  to  consider  it  very  carefully. 


The  North  Carolina  Day  program  is  out.  Copies  will 
be  sent  to  county  superintendents,  and  if  every  teacher 
does  not  get  a  copy  the  county  superintendent  should  be 
communicated  with  at  once.  City  superintendents  should 
ha^e  copies  put  in  the  hands  of  every  city  school  teacher. 
This  is  a  valuable  number  and  one  that  is  well  worth 
preserving. 


Do  you  know  that  in  those  Southern  States  where  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Demonstration  work  has  been  con- 
ducted and  where  tlie  boys'  corn  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized, that  the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  has  increased 
from  16. S  to  IS.S  bushels?  The  yield  in  North  Carolina 
was  increased  nearly  ten  million  bushels  last  year,  and 
the  increase  for  the  demonstration  territory  of  the  en- 
tire South  is  150,000,000  bushels! 


The  Goldsboro  city  schools  publish  a  weekly  paper, 
"Gluck  Auf."  It  is  a  very  interesting  four-page  paper. 
A  history  of  Goldsboro  and  of  Wayne  County  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  it.  In  addition  to  these  articles  there 
are  bright  news  notices  of  the  different  classes.  The  ed- 
itor is  Miss  Julia  Allen,  with  Louise  Watkins,  Herman 
Fussell,  Walter  Borden  and  Claiborne  Royall  as  assist- 
ants.    The  business  manager  is  Ben  Johnson. 


News  comes  all  the  way  from  Germany  that  Dr.  C. 
Alphonso  Smith,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  former- 
ly professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  a  favorite  a  t  the  court  of  Emperor  William.  It 
is  even  reported  that  this  very  versatile  North  Carolinian 
cracks  his  jokes  with  Hoch  der  Kaiser  until  his  Imperial 
Nibs  leans  forward  in  his  divine  right  to  indulge  in  a 
human  laugh.  It  is  further  reported  that  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg,  of  Harvard,  a  native  of  Germany,  has  the  cold 
creeps  because  his  imperial  majesty,  at  a  certain  recep- 
tion, singled  out  this  delightful  Southerner  and  spent  so 
much  time  in  his  company.  But  why  should  not  emper- 
ors associate  with  real  genuine  human  beings?  For  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  see  any  breach  of  courtesy. 
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STATE  PRIMARY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

As  this  number  of  North  Carolina  Education  is  going 
into  tlie  mails  ttie  primary  teachers  of  the  State  are 
in  annual  session  in  its  capital  city.  In  addition  to  the 
program  announced  last  month,  there  are  to  be  addresses 
by  Miss  Naomi  Norsworthy,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University  and  Miss  Laura 
McAlister,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  who  is  now  physical  director  of  the  State 
Normal   and   Industrial  College  at  Greensboro. 

As  these  lines  are  written  the  tokens  indicate  a  large 
attendance  and  a  prosperous  meeting  in  every  way  of 
this    growing    and    vigorous    association    of   teachers. 

Happy  greetings  to  all  and  a  cordial  welcome  to 
Raleigh! 


BEFORE  THE  YEAR  IS  OUT. 

One  of  the  causes  for  thankfulness  which  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  North  Carolina  Education  have  is  the 
valued  friendships  w'hich  grow  out  of  the  pleasant  busi- 
ness relations  with  our  readers.  The  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  prompt  in  paying  their  subscriptions 
and  likewise  a  large  majority  of  the  superintendents  are 
prompt  in  forwarding  subscriptions  entrusted  to  them 
by  their  teachers.  But  occasionally  the  tax  of  many 
daily  cares  will  prevent  a  busy  teacher  from  attending 
at  the  proper  time  to  the  duty  of  paying  so  small  an 
amount  as  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar,  especially  when  a 
money-order  or  a  check  must  be  procured.  And  a  mul- 
tiplication of  duties,  in  the  ofiBce  and  outside  of  it,  will 
cause  an  occasional  superintendent  or  principal  tq,  de- 
lay sending  in  subscriptions  he  has  received — a  delay 
which  causes  complaints  to  come  direct  to  us  from  the 
teachers  and  necessitates  much  correspondence  all 
around. 

Now,  with  this  issue,  four  of  the  ten  numbers  belong- 
ing to  the  school  year  have  been  mailed.  Only  six  more 
remain.  By  this  time  the  object  of  this  little  reminder  is 
easily  apparent. 

If  you  are  a  superintendent,  and  have  subscriptions  to 
forward,  please  forward  at  once.  If  you  have  not  yet 
interested  your  teachers  in  the  Home  Study  Course  and 
North  Carolina  Education,  do  so  before  the  year  is  out. 

If  you  are  a  teacher  and  have  not  yet  subscribed,  do 
so  before  the  year  is  out.  If  you  have  subscribed  either 
to  your  superintendent  or  to  the  publisher  and  have  not 
paid,  make  it  a  special  item  on  your  list  of  duties  to  pay 
before  the  year  is  out. 

By  looking  after  these  small  things  we  can  give  much 
happiness  to  one  another  and  do  a  great  deal  toward  pro- 
viding a  clean  page  on  which  to  start  the  New  Year's 
record. 


TKANSl'ORTING   CHIIiDREN   TO   SCHOOL. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Brogden  has  been  visiting  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia and  making  a  special  study  of  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  and  public  transportation  of  pupils.  He  re- 
turns thoroughly  convinced  that  North  Carolina  must 
move  in  these  directions.     In  his  talk  tp  the  County  Su^ 


perintendents  at  Chapel  Hill  he  proved  conclusively  that 
the  cost  per  capita  of  educating  the  country  child  in  the 
sparsely  populated  districts  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  city  child. 

He  found  in  one  county  of  Virginia  that  Something 
like  $4,00  0  is  being  spent  annually  for  teams  to  carry 
the  children  to  school.  In  one  school  there  were  111 
pupils,  94  of  whom  were  hauled  each  day  to  school. 

It  is  cheaper  to  hire  wagons  and  carry  children  to  the 
large  central  schools  than  to  employ  teachers  and  erect 
school  buildings  in  the  small  districts.  In  the  large  cen- 
tral school,  better  teachers  can  be  secured  and  much  bet- 
ter results  can  be  obtained. 


THE    INAUGURATION    OF    PRESIDENT    W.    P.    FEW. 

The  press  of  the  country  has  told  in  detail  of  the  in- 
auguration of  President  W.  P.  Few  of  Trinity  College. 
A  greater  assemblage  of  college  presidents  and  repre- 
sentatives has  never  been  gathered  together  south  of  the 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.  There  were  the  President  of 
Harvard  College,  representing  the  oldest  institution  in 
America,  and  the  President  of  Chicago  University,  repre- 
senting the  youngest  of  the  greater  universities;  and 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  there  marched  into  Me- 
morial Hall  a  delegation  of  college  men  that  represented 
every  phase  of  education  in  America  and  the  most  of  the 
leading  institutions.  Noted  speeches  were  made  by  Gov- 
ernor W.  W.  Kitchin,  President  Judson  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Chancellor  Kirk- 
land  of  Vanderbilt,  Dean  West  of  Princeton,  Dean  Jones 
of  Yale,  President  Craighead  of  Tulane,  Dean  Downey  of 
University  of  Minnesota,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  Brown,  and  Bishop  John  C.  Kilgo.  But  the 
most  noted  speech  on  this  occasion  was  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  President  Few.  We  give  below  some  excerpts 
of  his  speech  that  are  significant: 


"While  every  individual  ought  to  be  trained  with 
some  reference,  to  the  kind  of  life  he  is  going  to  live, 
yet  I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  see  money-making  set 
at  the  heart  of  the  education  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  Southern  people." 


"Trinity  College  will  always  throw  itself  unre- 
servedly into  the  doing  of  the  supreme  duty  of  the 
hour.  To-day  it  is  to  put  within  reach  of  every 
child  the  opportunity  of  the  elementary  school, 
the  grammar  school,  and  the  high  school." 


"The  fine  old  phrase,  'Cure  of  souls,'  is  extended 
to  include  cure  of  mind  and  bodies,  would  define  the 
function   of  the   college. 


"In  developing  our  colleges  we  have  the  chance  to 
put  upon  self-cultivation  and  wholesome  living  an 
emphasis  they  do  not  now  usually  get  in  American 
colleges." 


"If  a  perfect  college  curriculum  could  be  framed  I 
believe  it  would  insure  to  eveTy  student  familiarity 
with  the  the  best  that  has  been  wrought  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  race  and  close  contact  with  such 
Studies  as  are  fitted  to  produce  in  him   'soberness. 

(CPBt-mg-gd   PQ  page  J.  5,) 
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TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,   State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

SECOND     YEAR'S     COURSE,     iqio-ii. 


LESSON  III— AN  OUTLINE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL, 

By   E.   C.    Brooks,   Chair   of   Education,   Trinity   College. 


Any  book  that  deals  with  school  problems  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  teacher  if  the  suggestions  are  practical  and 
the  teacher  will  make  comparisons  with  her  own  daily 
problems  and  apply  the  principles. 

Jean  Mitchell's  School  deals  with  practical  problems, 
such  as  every  teacher  meets  in  her  daily  life.  The  First 
Day  of  School,  The  Bad  Boy,  Special  Exercises,  all  come 
up  for  treatment.  Was  she  wise?  Would  you  have 
done  as  she  did?  In  every  step  take  that  which  is  similar 
to  your  school  lite  and  compare  with  your  treatment. 
Make  the  personal  application.  Suppose  we  study  here 
some  of  the  practical  things  treated. 

I. — The  New  Teacher  and  the  First  Day  of  School. 
(Chapters  I  and  II.) 

In  this  a  good  description  of  how  the  community  re- 
gards the  new  teacher?  Why  do  patrons  usually  desire  a 
strong  muscular  teacher?  Is  their  conception  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  teacher  usually  very  high?     Why? 

Is  the  attitude  of  communities  toward  the  so-called 
bad  boys  responsible  in  a  measure  for  their  real  badness? 
What  did  the  boys  mean  when  they  wondered  "Whether 
she's  the  sorry  kind  or  the  sassy  kind?"  What  do  you 
think  of  Jean  Mitchell's. method  on  the  first  day?  What 
would  you  have  done  under  similar  circumstances?  She 
captured  the  bad  boys  because  she  interested  them  in 
something.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  she  had 
been  either  "the  sorry  kind  or  the  sassy  kind?" 

How  many  different  ways  did  she  interest  the  students 
in  their  lessons?  This  is  the  important  thing  to  study  in 
Chapter  II. 

II. — Special  Exercises  Suitable  for  Different  Months  and 
Different  Occasions. 

In  Chapters  IV,  VII,  VIII,  XI,  and  XIII  we  have  spe- 
cial exercises  suitable  for  different  occasions.  In  Chapter 
IV  we  have  suggestions  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  Since 
this  day  has  already  passed  we  should  merely  compare 
what  we  did  with  what  Jean  Mitchell  did  and  see  whether 
we  can  profit  by  her  experience  and  be  ready  to  do  better 
next  year. 

Chapter  VII  is  especially  significant  because  the  event 
celebrated  here  is  just  before  us.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
give  children  a  Christmas  celebration?  Was  Jean 
Mitchell's  plan  a  good  one?  Can  we  do  as  well  or  im- 
prove it?  What  is  the  value  of  these  special  exercises? 
Will  children  learn. to  write  better  by  using  these  occa- 
sions to  send  invitations  to  their  parents?  It  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  teachers  in  their  associations  to  study 
these  exercises  carefully  and  name  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  to  Ife  derived  from  them. 

Chapters  XI  and  XIII  give  good  illuBtrations  of  how 
teachers  may  have  special  exercises  commemorating  the 
birthdays  of  celebrated  men.  A  book  Is  valuable  to 
t.he  extent  that  it  maJjea  the  F^ader  tfiink.     The  schopls 


of  .\orth  Carolina  should  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  on  January  19th  and  Washington's  on  Feb- 
ruary 22nd.  What  have  you  done  heretofore?  What 
can  you  do  this  year?  These  are  good  questions  to  dis- 
cuss. 

lU. — The   Bad   Boy. 

The  so-called  bad  boy  is  usually  the  most  resourceful 
boy  in  school  and  one  that  has  very  poor  home  training. 
Either  he  has  been  humored  too  much  or  given  very 
little  kindness.  What  does  the  community  expect  you  to 
do  with  him?  Either  send  him  home  or  beat  him  as 
you  would  a  dog. 

In  Chapters  V,  VI,  XII,  XVIII,  and  XIX  Jean  Mitchell 
had  five  very  trying  cases  to  deal  with.  What  would 
you  have  done  under  these  conditions?  How  do  you 
like  Jean  Mitchell's  methods?  Compare  these  different 
cases,  then  compare  them  with  similar  cases  that  you 
have  had  to  deal  with.  What  criticism  have  you  to 
make  of  Jean  Mitchell's  methods  of  treating  them? 
IV. — Interest  in   the   School-Room.      / 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Jean  Mitchell  had  text- 
books in  her  school,,  yet  very  little  is  said  here  about  the 
subject-matter  of  these  books.  What  did  she  do  from 
day  to  day  and  month  to  month  to  make  the  work  in  the 
school-room  interesting?  Why  did  her  pupils,  even  the 
so-called  bad  boys,  wish  for  her  to  return?  Did  she 
make  school  work  worth  while?      How  did  she  do  it? 

Did  she  bring  new  life  into  the  school-room?  The 
patrons  wished  especially  for  her  to  teach  more  arithme- 
tic, but  she  insisted  in  teaching  more  reading.  Was  she 
right?  Read  Chapter  X  on  this  subject.  How  did  she 
make  geography  interesting?  How  did  she«get  the  best 
results  in  reading,  letter-writing,  geograph,  history,  arith- 
metic, nature  study,  etc.?  After  reading  the  entire  book 
it  would  be  well  to  sum  it  up  after  this  manner. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  subjects  discussed 
in  the  book. 

Wherever  Jean  Mitchell  deals  with  a  problem  similar 
to  your  problems,  make  a  study  of  it,  for  comparison  of 
aims  and  methods  is  the  best  means  of  bringing  out  the 
best  thinking  of  the  teacher. 


"I. — HOME   GEOGRAPHY:    THE   HOME. 

In  the  reading  course  last  year  we  gave  five  lessons  in 
home  geography.  The  discussions  took  the  following  di- 
rections: 

I.  What  has  nature  done  for  your  district?  Under  this 
head  we  studied  the  value  to  each  district  of  the  climate, 
the  earth's  surface,  the  streams,  the  minerals,  the  game, 
the  forests  and  the  soils.  These  are  the  more  important 
natural  gifts  or  advantages  that  the  white  man  found 
when  he  settled  in  your  county. 

II.  What  has  man  done  with  these  gifts  or  natural  ad- 
vantages? Under  this  head  we  discussed:  (1)  The 
comfort  and  home  life  of  the  first  settjers,  how  they 
provide!}  Jipnies,  elpthlng,  food,  roads,  etc.     (2)  The  oc- 
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cupations  of  these  early  settlers — that  is,  how  they  used 
these  natural  gifts.  (^)  The  beginaings  of  commerce, 
what  made  commerce  necessary,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce. 

In  these  discussions  we  made  a  general  survey  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  geography  and  the  rela- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  life  of  the  people.  Dur- 
ing this  school  year  we  wish  to  study  especially  these 
same  principles  as  they  apply  to  the  home  life,  the  oc- 
cupations, and  the  moral  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  people  in  your  district. 

THE  HOME. 

Why  do  we  have  homes?  Are  they  necessary?  If  so, 
what  is  the  best  kind  of  home? 

In  directing  these  questions  to  your  pupils  guide  them 
so  they  will  see  that  all  animals  have  homes.  Birds 
have  their  nests,  horses  their  stables,  cattle  their  shelter, 
squirrels  their  hollows,  hogs  their  beds,  etc.  Why  do 
animals  have  homes? 

Study  the  nature  of  homes  of  different  animals  and 
see  whether  they  have  apparently  any  instinctive  regard 
for  health,  comfort,  and  safety;  or  whether  the  home  is 
merely  a  place  where  they  and  their  young  are  protected 
against  enemies  and  extremes  of  climate. 

Should  man  have  a  greater  regard  for  his  home  than 
have  the  wild  animals?      Why? 

Health  in  the  Home. — Should  health  be  the  first  and 
chief  consideration  in  providing  a  home?  Why?  If 
the  school-room  is  the  home  of  the  pupils  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  should  the  health  of  the  pupils  be  the 
first  and  chief  consideration  of  the  teacher?     Why? 

What,  then,  is  essential  to  health?  Can  we  dispense 
with  either  sunshine,  fresh  air,  pure  water,  and  whole- 
some food? 

Location  of  the  Home. — Our  homes  are  already  built. 
Some  are  small  while  others  are  large.  The  size  has 
very  little  to  do  with  health.  But  the  location  and  care 
has  everything  to  do  with  it. 

How  near  are  the  stables,  and  how  are  they  located  in 
reference  to  the  drinking  water?  Where  are  the  closets? 
Where  do  the  hogs  and  other  stock  sleep?  How  is  the 
yard  around  the  house  kept?  Is  it  a  dumping-ground  for 
all  the  garbage,  and  does  this  waste  material  lie  around 
the  doors  and  wells  to  rot? 

How  near  is  the  home  to  the  breeding  places  of  flies 
and  mosquitoes?  Do  they  live  in  the  home  as  freely  as 
the  children? 

Is  the  drainage  from  the  home  and  these  out-houses 
toward  the  well  or  pump? 

If  these  conditions  prevail  will  there  be  pure  water 
and  wholesome  food? 

In  the  case  of  the  home,  what  attention  is  given  to 
fresh  air  and  sunshine? 

Food  in  the  Home. — Why  do  we  eat?  Does  food  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  nature  and  character  of  man. 
There  are  two  extremes  that  are  sometimes  discovered: 
(1^  Food  that  is  little  better  prepared  than  that  fed  to 
animals,  and  (2)  costly  food  that  fails  to  supply  the  body 
with  red  blood.     What  is  good,  wholesome  food? 

Ask  the  questions  to  the  children.  Study  them  with 
the  children. 

II. — HOME    GEOGRAPHY:    OCC0PATIONS. 

We  discussed  in  last  lesson  the  home  with  reference  to 
health  especially.  The  character,  strength,  and  value  of 
a  citizen  to  the  community  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  his  health  and  the  health  of  those  dependent  upon 
him.  During  the  month  of  July  the  State  Board  of 
Health  received  reports  from  eighty-six  counties  of  North 


Carolina;  and  these  reported  over  seven  hundred  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.      Some  of  these  were  located  in  Durham  . 
County.      If  an  invading  army  had  marched  into  North 
Carolina  and  had   wounded  this  many  people  the  whole 
State  would  have  been  in  arms  against  it. 

How  to  provide  wholesome  food  and  pure  water  is 
treated  under  the  subject  of  Health  and  Hygiene.  Teach- 
ers should  read  especially  Primer  of  Sanitation  and 
Health. 

We  have  treated  the  subject  of  health  in  relation  to 
the  home  because  the  efficiency  of  people  in  following  any 
occupation  is  influenced  largely  by  health  conditions.  Let 
us  emphasize  this  especially,  that  the  people  themselves 
are  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  poor  health.  Care- 
lessness and  negligence,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  ignor- 
ance, are  the  causes  of  poor  health. 

In  how  many  ways  can  the  people  improve  their 
health  conditions? 

If  the  health  is  improved,  will  the  efficiency  of  the 
people  be  improved? 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Everybody  expects  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness.  This  is  why  people  work.  Every- 
body is  supposed  to  have  some  occupation;  and  every 
living  thing  must  engage  in  some  kind  of  work. 

Why  do  bees,  birds,  squirrels,  and  other  animals  work? 

What  is  the  occupation  of  the  people  in  your  district? 
Why  do  they  engage  in  different  occupations  instead  of 
all  following  the  same  occupations? 

Give  a  list  of  all  the  occupations  of  your  district,  and 
name  the  one  in  which  the  most  of  the  people  of  your 
district  are  engaged.  Why  do  you  suppose  so  many  fol- 
low this  occupation? 

In  following  this  occupation,  are  the  people  depen- 
dent upon  the  work  of  other  people  in  other  occupations 
for  a  part  of   their  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  happi- 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  W.  F.  FEW. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

righteousness,  and  wisdom';  and  then  it  would  leave 
room  tor  individual  tastes  and  aptitudes." 


"To  stand  for  correct  ideals,  and  even  fight  for 
them  when  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
in  sympathetic  relations  with  the  people  whom  it 
would  serve  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  problem 
that  a  Southern  college  in  our  time  has  to  solve." 


"To  have  faith  in  the  future  of  America  at  all,  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  contemplate  human  life  with  any 
degree  of  patience,  one  must  believe  that  the  people 
wish  to  do  right  and,  in  the  long  run  and  in  the 
main,  will  do  right." 


"The  greatness  of  the  college  depends  not  upon 
the  size  of  its  plant  or  the  number  of  its  students, 
but  upon  the  quality  of  the  men  who  teach  and  the 
quality  of  the  men  who  learn.  We  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  be  miscalled  a  university;  we  are  not  even 
concerned  that  this  shall  be  a  'big'  college;  but  we 
are  immensely  concerned  that  it  shall  be  a  shining 
place  where  high-minded  youth  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment may  catch  aspirations  to  true  character  and 
genuine  excellence,  and  whence  into  this  vast  experi- 
ment being  tried  out  on  the  American  Continent, 
there  shall  go  a  long  succession  of  men  who  have 
been  trained  to  think  straight  and  to  think  through 
to  right  conclusions  and  made  strong  by  the  power 
to  know  truth  and  the  will  to  live  it." 
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NOTES  AXU  COMMENT. 


It  is  book  season.  The  output  of 
tbe  great  publishing  houses  seems 
never  before  to  have  reached  so  high 
a  standard  of  mechanical  perfection, 

artistic  beauty,  and  literary  charm. 

*  *    * 

In  making  up  the  list  of  books 
you  intend  to  buy  for  yourself,  your 
friends,  or  your  pupils,  do  not  omit 
to  scan  minutely  the  notices  in  this 
department  and  the  information  car- 
ried in  the  advertising  pages  of  this 

issue. 

*  *    * 

Howell's  Phonic  Primer  Is  making 
its  way  into  the  schools.  La  Grange, 
Enfield,  Elkin,  Goldsboro,  Warsaw, 
Clinton,  Smithfield,  Wakefield,  Wake 
Forest,  Durham,  Chapel  Hill,  Gulf, 
Mebane,  Haw  River,  State  Normal  at 
Greensboro,  Guilford,  High  Point, 
and  Salisbury  are  among  the  North 
Carolina    schools    that    are    already 

using  it. 

*  *    * 

Among  the  most  attractive  and  in- 
teresting of  recent  text-books  of  ag- 
riculture is  Wilkinson's  Practical  Ag- 
riculture, advertised  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  in  this  number. 
It  was  reviewed  in  this  department 
last  December.  It  is  a  teachable 
book,  particularly  valuable  to  the 
teacher  for  class  use,  and  is  also  a 
capital  book  for  the  teachers'  desk 
or  library,  no  matter  what  text-book 
is  used  by  the  pupil. 


tractively  illustrated  with  sixty  orig- 
inal drawings. 


literature.  It  is  compact  from  cover 
to  cover  with'  the  choicest  classics  of 
English  literature,  and  we  commend 
it  without  reservation  as  a  worthy 
volume  for  any  teacher's  library. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Baldwin's  Don  Quixote  for  Young 
People.  By  James  Baldtvin.  Cloth, 
12mo,  2S7  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Price,  50  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

The  most  interesting  passages  of 
the  famous  novel  of  Cervantes  are 
here  re-written  for  young  people  by 
one  of  the  leading  authors  of  chil- 
dren's books.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  retain  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
the  original,  so  far  as  is  possible  in 
a  story  designed  for  children  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years  of 
school.  While  there  are,  of  course, 
many  omissions,  the  various  adven- 
tures are  so  related  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.  The  incidents 
chosen  are  those  most  often  alluded 
to  in  modern  literature,  and  they 
are  told  in  a  manner  to  elicit  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  for  the  hero. 
The  volume,  which  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  well-known  and  popular 
series    of    Eclectic    Readings,    is    at- 


Tlie  Literature  of  the  Victorian 
Era.  By  Hugh  Walker,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  St.  David's  Col- 
lege, Lampeter.  Crown,  Svo.  Cloth, 
1,067  pages.  Price,  $3.50.  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  England,  1910.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Victorian  Era,  so  resplendent 
in  English  history,  was  not  more 
glorious  in  other  respects  than  in 
the  golden  luster  of  its  literature. 
An  understanding  of  it  would  be  an 
accomplishment  to  crown  a  life-time, 
an  acquaintance  with  it  would  be  an 
education.  The  work  under  review 
i.-?  a  great  accomplishment,  worthy  of 
a  lifetime  of  study  and  toil.  On  every 
page  are  the  tokens  that  both  the 
study  of  the  literature  and  the  ardu- 
ous labor  of  making  the  book  were 
tasks  congenial  to  the  author. 
Though  the  work  contains  more  than 
a  thousand  pages,  it  is  not  bulky,  and 
notwithstanding  its  length,  it  is  not 
diffuse.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  is 
light  to  hold  and  its  contents  are 
compact  and  glowing  under  consist- 
ent compression.  For  the  student  of 
this  golden  era,  this  work  or  some 
other  like  it,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  quite  the  equal  of  it,  is  indis- 
pensable. The  author's  insight,  pow- 
ers of  analysis,  engaging  style,  and 
judicious  praise  or  blame  stimulate 
the  reader's  appreciation  and  illum- 
ine his  understanding.  It  is  a  book, 
too,  fit  for  the  library  wherever 
English  literature  is  honored. 


Twelve  Centuries  of  English  Poe- 
try and  Prose.  Selected  and  edited 
by  Alphonzo  Gerald  Newcomer  and 
Alice  E.  Andrews.  Cloth,  760  pages. 
Price,  $1.75.  Scott,  Poresman  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

As  its  title  would  indicate,  this 
ample  volume  contains  a  large  body 
of  standard  English  literature,  both 
prose  and  poetry.  It  is  not  intended, 
of  course,  to  embrace  American  lit- 
erature. The  selections  include:  (1) 
the  standard  classics — those  we  can 
not  do  without  in  English  class- 
work,  (2)  a  sufiicient  number  of  sup- 
plemental selections  from  every  pe- 
riod to  make  the  volume  fairly  rep- 
resentative, and  (3)  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  standard  selections,  not  usu- 
ally found  along  the  beaten  track,  to 
enliven  the  collection  and  widen  hu- 
man interest.  The  selections  are  lu- 
cidly and  logically  arranged  in  pe- 
riods from  Beowulf  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  Huxley,  Stevenson,  and 
Swinburne,  of  the  later  Victorian  age. 
An  introduction,  a  minute  table  of 
contents,  a  glossary,  an  index  to  ti- 
tles and  first  lines,  and  an  index  to 
authors  give  further  value  to  this 
really   "golden   treasury"   of  English 


Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and 
Gray's  Elegy.  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Louise  Pound,  Ph. 
D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Cloth,  xxviii-1-64  pages,  25  cents.  De- 
serted village  separately,  2  0  cents. 
Glnn  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

This  is  a  handy  and  helpful  school 
edition  of  two  popular  English  class- 
ics. To  each  poem  there  is  a  well- 
written  introduction  and  the  notes 
show  genuine  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  poet  and  of  the  needs 
of  the  student.  The  high  editorial 
standard  of  Ginn  &  Company's 
Standard  English  Classics  is  well 
maintained  in  this  number.  An  ap- 
pendix contains  two  interesting  pass- 
ages for  reading  in  connection  with 
the  Deserted  Village,  a  sketch  of  the 
poor  parson,  from  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue, and  the  "Character  of  a  Good 
Parson,"  from  Dryden's  Tales  from 
Chaucei*. 


A  History  of  the  United  States  for 

Schools.  By  S.  B.  Forman,  Author 
of  Advanced  Civics,  etc.  Half  leath- 
er, profusely  illustrated,  417-|-lxxl 
pages.  Price,  $1.00,  net.  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  new  school  history  of  the 
United  States,  issued  last  May.  From 
the  first  glimpse  between  the  covers 
of  the  book,  the  eye  is  pleased  with 
the  attractiveness,  the  profusion,  and 
the  interest  of  the  maps  and  Illustra- 
tions which  adorn  its  pages  and  Il- 
lumine the  text.  Reading  various 
paragraphs  here  and  there  through 
the  several  chapters,  one  is  struck 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  style  and 
the  compelling  interest  of  the  narra- 
tive— this  interest  inhering  in  the 
subject  matter  itself,  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere with  which  the  author  has 
clothed  it,  rather  than  in  any  at- 
tempts at  "fine  writing."  It  is  to  be 
noted,  also,  that  special  prominence 
is  given  to  the  Westward  movement 
of  the  country's  development.  To  il- 
lustrate: The  thirty  years  of  our  his- 
tory since  Garfield's  election  in  1S80 
is  told  in  30  pages,  while  the  period 
of  growth  and  expansion  covering 
the  last  80  years  preceding  18S0,  oc- 
cupies 220  pages.  The  up-to-date- 
ness of  the  narrative  is  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  illustrations  of  the 
Panama    Canal,    Partridge's    bust    of 

Prepare  for  the  teachers  examina- 
tion by  using  The  County  Examiner, 
price  $1.00;  and  Common  School 
branches  in  a  Nutshell,  price  50c. 
Either  book  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Both  books  for  $1.30. 
Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ken- 
tucky. 
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Commodore  Peary,  Edison  in  his  new 
street  car  run  by  storage  batteries, 
and  the  Wright  Brothers'  aeroplane. 
The  outfit  of  questions,  reviews, 
reading  references,  topical  outlines, 
appendices,  and  full  index  adapt  the 
book  readily  to  economical  and  en- 
thusiastic class  work. 


young  blood  leap  to  Its  stirring  call." 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
this  excellent  volume  Is  the  showing 
in  colors  of  the  plaids  of  the  four 
great  clans  of  Stuart,  Douglas,  Mac- 
Alpine,  and  Graham. 


Tlie  Story  of  England.  By  Samu- 
el B.  Harding  and  William  Pletch-er 
Harding.  Cloth,  3S4  pages,  7  maps, 
13  S  illustrations.  Price  60  cents. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  very  meri- 
torious "Harding  Books,"  in  the  Lake 
History  Series,  and  is  intended  as  an 
elementary  history  for  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades.  The  narrative  itself 
is  captivating  and  to  this  virtue  is 
added  a  splendid  equipment  of  side 
headings  in  the  text,  of  "Points  to  be 
Noticed"  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
chapters  and  "Topics  for  Thought  and 
Search,"  at  the  ends.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  illustrations  to  illu- 
mine the  narrative,  and  a  good  in- 
dex adds  to  the  immediate  availa- 
bility of  every  important  subject  in 
the  text.  The  aim  and  purpose  which 
has  been  so  well  accomplished  in  this 
excellent  book  are  clearly  indicated 
in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  first 
chapter,  as  follows:  "The  story  of 
the  English  is  the  story  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Most  of  us  in  America,  if 
we  try  to  learn  something  of  our 
grandfathers,  and  of  their  grandfath- 
ers before  thenv,  find  that  the  story 
takes  us  back  to  some  town  or  county 
in  England.  We  find  ourselves  des- 
cended from  some  smith,  or  weaver, 
or  tailor,  or  some  other  honest  man 
of  that  'tight  little  isle.'  And  when, 
in  addition,  we  ask  where  we  got  our 
government,  our  church  organization, 
and  our  ways  of  living,  we  are  again 
led  back  by  many  a  path  to  the  is- 
land of  Great  Britain.  So,  if  we  wish 
truly  to  know  how  we  came  to  be 
what  we  are,  we  must  first  ask  who 
the  English  are — where  they  came 
from,  what  their  country  is  like,  and 
what  their  history  has  been." 


The   Lady    of   the    Lake.      By    Sir 

Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Florus  A. 
Barbour,  Professor  of  English,  Mich- 
igan State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti 
A  supplementary  reader.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  and  portrait  by 
Leslie.  Cloth,  254  pages.  Price,  45 
cents.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago,  New  York,  London. 

By  far  the  best  school  room  edi- 
tion of  this  classic  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  is  this  latest  addition  to 
the  Rand  McNally  Series  of  Canter- 
bury Classics.  The  type  is  clear,  pa- 
per and  print  are  unusually  good, 
and  editing  and  notes  are  judicious 
and  helpful,  the  full  page  engravings 
of  Scottish  lakes,  mountains,  and 
landscapes  illumine  the  text,  and  the 
entire  make-up  of  the  book  adds  to 
the   power   of   the  poem    to   "make 


Jean  Mitchell's  School.  By  Ange- 
lina Wray.  Illustrated  with  half- 
lone  pictures  from  photographs  and 
with  etchings  from  drawings  by 
Amy  Orcutt  Brown.  Teachers'  edi- 
tion, with  pedagogical  comment  by 
Xewell  D.  Gilbert.  Cloth,  2 44 -f  32 
pages.  Price,  90  cents.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
lU. 

This  book  was  written  straight  out 
of  somebody's  heart — the  warm 
lieart  of  some  one  who  loved  chil- 
dren, who  understood  them,  who 
loved  to  teach  them,  and  who  placed 
real  teaching  high  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man achievement.  It  Is  a  human 
book,  made  up  of  love,  sunshine,  a 
bit  of  cloud  now  and  then,  some 
tears,  and  an  all-pervading  over-tone 
of  sympathy.  If  what  has  been  said 
by  North  Carolina  Education  about 
this  adoption  for  this  year's  reading 
ing  circle  is  not  strong  enough,  let 
it  be  understood  that  we  wish  to 
make  our  commendation  as  strong  as 
possible.  The  present  edition  is  for 
use  by  teachers,  an  appendix  of  32 
pages  of  analytical  and  pedagogical 
comment  and  question  following  the 
chapters  of  the  story.  In  1908  the 
publishers  had  issued  31,000  and  we 
hope  that  enough  copies  of  this  ab- 
sorbing story  of  the  lovable  little 
v.oman  who  "lived  with  the  children" 
and  made  an  ideal  school  will  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  our 
teachers  to  run  the  number  to 
40,000! 


An  Introduction  to  Agriculture. — 

By  A.  A.  Upham,  Teacher  of  Science, 
State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin.  Cloth,  270  pages,  illus- 
trated. Price,  7  5  cents.  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York. 

Twenty-one  interesting  chapters 
and  an  appendix  cover  extremely 
well  the  introductory  ground  in  ag- 
ricultural teaching.  So  admirably  is 
the  book  written,  arranged,  illustrat- 
ed, and  equipped  that  it  will  serve 
not  only  for  pupils  of  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  advancement,  but  also 
as  a  fine  first  book  for  reading  cir- 
cles or  for  young  people  actu- 
ally engaged  in  farming.  The 
first  chapter  relates  to  the  nature 
of  plants;  there  are  three  chap- 
ters on  the  soil,  including  one  each 
on  tillage  and  enrichment;  one  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  legumes  and  rota- 
tion and  one  to  the  uses  the  plant 
makes  of  its  food.  Two  chapters  tell 
of  the  plant  enemies  and  the  farm- 
ers' friends,  the  enemies  being  weeds, 
harmful  insects,  and  diseases,  and  the 
friends  being  birds,  toads  and  help- 
ful insects;    two  more  chapters  tell 


how  plants  are  propagated  from 
seeds,  cuttings,  and  grafting.  The 
farm  garden,  farm  crops,  the  orchard, 
cattle,  milk  and  its  products,  the 
horse,  sheep  and  swine,  poultry  and 
bees,  occupy  a  chapter  each.  The 
feeding  and  care  of  animals  takes  one 
chapter,  and  the  concluding  chapter 
is  devoted  to  good  roads,  forestry, 
and  home  and  school  grounds.  The 
numerous  illustrations  are  unusually 
interesting  and  helpful.  This  book 
forms  a  capital  introduction  to  agri- 
cultural literature  and  will  prove  a 
very  useful  manual  for  the  beginner 
in  the  study  or  actual  practice  of  ag- 
riculture. 


Elementary     Cabinet     Work,     for 

Normal  Training  Classes.  By  Frank 
Henry  Selden,  Director  of  Manual 
Training,  State  Normal  School,  Val- 
ley City,  North  Dakota.  Small  12 
mo.  cloth,  278  pages  and  index,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Price  $1.2  5. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago, 
New  York  and  London. 

Following  a  helpful  introduction 
and  suggestions  to  pupils,  the  author 
sets  forth  clearly,  through  definite 
directions  for  each  article  described, 
the  general  principles  of  furniture 
construction,  covering  about  9S 
pages.  The  necessary  equipment 
and  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
materials  are  explained  in  the  first 
chapters;  then  follow  directions  for 
mortises,  paneling,  shelving,  planing 
and  many  other  processes,  with  their 
practical  application  in  elementary 
construction  of  drawers,  shelves,  and 
so  on.  Part  II  treats  of  the  Type 
Forms  of  Cabinet  Work  and  gives 
actual  working  plans  for  making 
chairs,  hall  seats,  desks,  tables,  book 
cases  and  the  like,  occupying  about 
144  pages.  In  the  3  4  pages  of  Part 
III,  the  various  tools  and  materials 
are  described  and  their  use  explain- 
ed. The  illustrations,  diagrams  and 
directions  make  the  subjects  all  so 
clear  and  plain  that  the  boolc  is  well 
adapted  to  self-instruction  in  the 
home  shop  as  well  as  to  school  use. 


An  interesting  pamphlet  entitled 
"How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More" 
is  published  by  the  American  Farm- 
ers' School,  3  5  Winn  Building,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  It  contains  some  fine 
suggestions  for  teachers  and  pupils 
who  are  interested  in  studying  agri- 
culture. Send  for  a  copy;  it  is  free 
to  readers  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation. 

A  few  useful  books:  Conklin's 
Manual,  2  5c.;  Vest  Pocket  Diction- 
ary, 25c.;  662  Questions  and  Answers 
in  U.  S.  History  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment, 2  5c.;  Commercial  Speller,  2  5c.; 
Stocks  and  Bonds  Made  Easy,  50c. 
Each  book  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Entire  list  for  ?1.00.  Send 
bill,  money  order,  or  stamps.  Teacli- 
ers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Kentucky. 
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State   School   News 


ORGANIZATION  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE  KINSTON  SCHOOLS. 


The  Kinston  schools  opened  this 
year  with  764  white  children,  com- 
pared with  729  in  1909,  and  712  in 
190S. 

The  average  daily  attendance  the 
first  month  this  year  was  739,  as  com 
pared  to  706  last  year.  The  total  en- 
rollment November  15th  was  S30. 

The  school  is  organized  in  three 
departments  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  high  school  consists  of  the  four 
higher  grades  and  has  six  teachers 
and  150  students.  The  grammar 
school,  in  a  separate  building,  has 
the  four  intermediate  grades,  eight 
teachers,  and  300  children.  The  pri- 
mary department  consists  of  the  first 
three  grades,  has  eight  teachers,  and 
3S0  children. 

Each  department  has  a  principal 
who  also  teaches  part  of  the  time  and 
is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment. There  are  two  male  teach- 
ers in  the  high  school  and  two  in  the 
grammar  school. 

The  lowest  salary  paid  is  $40  a 
month,  and  only  four  teachers  re- 
ceive this  minimum. 

The  total  number  of  absences  the 
first  month  was  4S3;   tardies,  50. 

Spelling  is  systematically  taught  in 
every  grade. 

The  International  Sunday-school 
lesson  is  used  for  the  Bible  readings 
at  the  opening  exercises. 

Every  hour  each  room  is  ventilated 
and  the  pupils  given  a  minute  of  rec- 
reation by  simple  gymnastics  or  sing- 
ing to  relieve  the  monotony. 

North  Carolina  history  is  thor- 
oughly taught  in  the  grammar  school 
Hill's  History  being  used  in  the  sev- 
enth grade.  In  the  high  school  a 
gold  medal  is  given  annually  for  the 
best  essay  in  North  Carolina  history 
and  every  high  school  student  is  re- 
quired to  enter  the  contest,  and  a 
series  of  weekly  chapel  talks  is  given 
on  the  subject  for  several  months 
each  year. 

The  school  gives  hearty  encourage- 
ment to  organized  athletics  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  teams  are  organized 
for  football,  baseball,  basket  ball, 
tennis,  and  track  athletics.  Strict 
regulations  are  enforced  that  no  one 
is  allowed  to  play  on  a  team  repre- 
senting the  school  unless  he  is  a  reg- 
ular student  in  good  class  standing. 

A  literary  society  has  been  organ- 
ized and  is  beginning  to  develop  in- 
terest. The  society  meets  every  sec- 
ond Friday  night.  Joint  debates  will 
be  held  with  other  schools. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  this 
year  to  do  something  to  beautify 
the  school  grounds  and  provide  ap- 


paratus   for    playing    such    as    bars, 
slides,  swings,  etc., 

A  prize  has  been  offered  for  De- 
cember 15th  for  the  most  attractive 
room,  and  several  hundred  dollars 
have  been  collected  by  the  various 
grades  competing  for  the  prize. 

Attention  is  being  given  to  health, 
and  plans  are  being  developed  for  a 
thorough  and  complete  report  for 
each  child. 

The  teachers  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  different  grades  in 


their  own  school  and  to  visit  other 
schools,  without  taking  aything  from 
their  salary,  and  all  primary  teach- 
ers will  attend  the  State  meeting  in 
Kaleigh. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  eleven 
grades  does  all  of  the  required  work 
for  college  entrance,  and  every  stu- 
dent is  required  to  take  the  full  work 
of  a  grade,  without  any  exception. 
The  high  school  students  have  four 
years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of 
French. 

The  teachers'  meetings  are  held 
every  two  weeks.  Once  a  month  the 
meeting  is  held  at  night,  and  the 
teachers  discuss  papers  prepared  by 
themselves  in  the  nature  of  original 
research  and  investigation  of  what 
other  schools  are  doing. 


The   Gift   of   a   Good   Book 

To  give  a  good  book  is  to  do  a  good  deed  ;  to  give  a  beautiful  book  is  to  make 
a  new  joy.  Here  are  some  gift  books  that  have  both  the  virtues  of  ex- 
cellence and  beauty  : 

LYRICS  FROM   COTTON   LAND 

By  John  Charles  McNeill.  Fourth  edition  just  out.  "The  most  attractive 
book  of  Southern  verse  ever  published.     Price  $1.50. 

SONGS  MERRY   AND  SAD 

By  John  Charles  McNeill.  These  poems  contain  a  beauty  and  charm  and  ar- 
tistic finish  that  make  them  a  pei-petual  delight.  Cloth  $1.00;  Brown  Ooze 
Calf  $1.50. 

IN    LOVE'S    DOMAIN  , 

By  H.  E.  Harman.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  book-maker's  art.  Exquisite 
verse,  profusely  illustrated.     Cloth  $1.50;  Green  Ooze  Calf  $2.50. 

Beautiful  and  suitable  gift-books  for  teachers  and  for  entire  class  at 
prices  easily  afforded  by  the  givers.     Let  us  know  your  wants. 


Stone  &  Barringer  Company 


Charlotte, 


North  Carolina 


Christmas  Books 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  the  most  varied  assort- 
ment carried  by  any  store  in  the  State.  Our  prices  are 
low  and  we  serve  you  promptly.     Send  for  Book  List. 


Kodak  Supplies,  Leather  Goods,    Bibles, 
Magazines  .  .         .  at  Club  Rates 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 


Raleigh, 


North  Carolina 
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Items   Fi-oni   the   Goldsboro  Schools. 

The  children  are  all  supplied  with 
individual  drinking  cups,  most  of 
which  are  5-cent  collapsible  cups. 
The  common  drinking  cup  has  been 

done  away  with. 

*  *    * 

Ritchie's  Primer  is  a  text-book\ 
this  year  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades.  It  has  been  very  popular 
with  the  children. 

:;:         *         * 

— ^  Gluck  Auf,  the  four-page,  fourcol- 
umn,  weekly  paper  published  by  the 
school,  is  proving  both  popular  and  fi- 
nancially successful.  Five  hundred 
copies  are  published  each  week.  It 
is  sold  at  three  cents  a  copy.  The 
proceeds  from  this  with  a  little  ad- 
vertising, has  paid  the  costs  of  get- 
ting out  each  week.  Seven  issues 
have  already  come  from  the  press. 
Whenever  there  appears  an  account 
of  any  contest  between  the  rooms,  as 
an  inter-room  spelling  match,  the 
children  in  the  rooms  concerned  can' 

hardly  wait  to  get  the  paper. 

*  *    * 

McMurry's  "How  to  Study."  is 
proving  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  teachers.  It  is  used  as  a  basis 
of  study  in  their  monthly  meetings. 


Enthusiasm    in   Tyri'ell    County. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Bachman,  of  Edenton, 
who  conducted  the  institute  in  Tyr- 
rell County  this  summer,  accomplish- 
ed the  following  with  the  assistance 
of  the  county  superintendent  and 
Miss  A.  Lindsay: 

Two  special  tax  petitions,  embrac- 
ing six  old  districts. 

One  special  tax  district  to  be  en- 
larged. 

One  County  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle. 

BEFORE  DECIDING 

Where  to  Attend  School 

cSoa°;/ Valparaiso  University  ""ZTana" 

One  of  the  Largest    Universities  and    Training 
Schaols  in  the  United  States. 

25  Departmenta      Excellent  Equipment* 

187  Instructors     School  the  Entire  Year 

Expenses  less   than  at  any  other  school. 

Catalog  mailed  free.  Address  H.  B. 
Brown,  President  or  O.  P.  Kinsey,  Vice- 
President. 

CALENDAR  for  1910-11:— Thirty- 
Eighth  Year  opened  September  20, 
1910;  Second  Term  will  open  Decem- 
ber 13.  1910;  Third  Term,  March  7, 
1911;  Fourth  Term,  May  30,  1911. 


^l^AGRICUUrURE 


At  home,  and  how  to  teach  it.  Make  sp.9re  time 
count.  Let  us  raise  your  salary.  Great  agri- 
cultural awaivening  your  opportunity.  We  pre- 
pare you.  Faculty-experts  of  best  Agr.CoIleges 
know  agriculture  &  how  to  teach  it.  Rural,  graded 
H.S.,  Supt's. course.  Easy  terms.  Free  Booklet. 
Am.  Farmers  School.  35   WinnBId.  Minneapolis. 


One  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion. 

Twelve  subscribers  to  North  Caro- 
lina Education. 

One  committeemen's  meting  at 
which  over  50  per  cent  were  present. 

One  educational  rally. 

One  prize  by  Junior  Order  for  tho 
gi'eatest  improvement  in  grounds. 

There  are  only  twenty-two  teachers 
in  the  county.  This  was  a  live  in- 
stitute and  judging  from  the  results. 


ST.  MARY'S 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
FOUNDED  1842 

FULL  COLLEGE  COURSE,  with  Preparatory 
Department  Excellent  advantages  in  Muse,  Art, 
Elocution  and  Business.     Three  new  buildings. 

REV.    GEORGE   W.  LAY.    RECTOR. 


Examinations  are  held  in  the 
Smithfield  schools  every  three 
months.  The  week  before  is  review 
week* 


Normal  Courses 

Oar  Home  Study  Courses  for 
teachers  prepare  for  Certifi- 
cates of  every  grade.  SoecSal 
courses  in  Pedagogy  Psychogoy,  Prim- 
ary Methods  and  Kindergarten.    We 

ASSIST  IN  SECURING    POSITIONS. 

Dr.  Campbell  Over  100  Home  Study  Courses 
p,  UirihnJ  under  Professors  in  Harvard, 
iji/iLiyui    c^jj-neli    and    leading    colleges. 

250  page  catalogue  free.    Write  to-day 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  1S7,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    STORY    BOOK 

It  is  chosen  for  you.    You  don't  have  to  think  or  question.    You 
have    the    best    in   the   most   beautiful   form   right   before   you. 


Brewster's    fascinating    little 


JUST  OUT 

PILGRIM  STORIES,  by  Margaret  Blanche  Puraphrey. 
chilrfren  lead  the  way.     Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  Illustrates. 

THE  DOG  OF  FLANDERS,  by  Louise  dc  la  Ramee.  Ouidas  inimitab'e  story  of  Pa- 
traflche  and  NeUo— will  be  dfar  to  every  child.     Pen  drawings  by  MacDonbll. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  by  Scott-Barbour.  Uplifting.  Biography,  and  historical  notes. 
Photos  of  points  of  interr st.     I'laidi  of  clane  in  color'',  portrait  by  Leslie 

OLD  FASHIONED  FAIRY  TALES,  by  Marion  Foster  Washburne.  The  children's 
favorites  re-told  from  Tom  Heed's  version.     Pictures  in  poster  colors. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  BROWNIE,  by  Dianah  Mulock  Craik.  a  simple  and  beaatiful 
Btory— has  great  appeal  for  the  children. 

No  one  ot  these  books  over  45  cents, 

OTHERS  THAT  ARE  EVER  NEW 

STORIES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE  VILLAGE,  by  Madge  Bigham  of  Atlanta.  The 
story  of  cotton — the  evolution  of  tiie  epron  Is  enouijh  in  itself  without  all  the  oth.:r  delightful 
stories  about  Moth<ir  Close  characters.     Poster  cjjlfira     Pricp  45  cents. 

NAPOLEON,  THE  LITTLE  COKSICAN,  by  Esse  V.  Hathaway,  a  life  story  that 
goes  to  the  heart.     1  iae  drawings      Price  36  cents. 

THE  GOLD  BUG,  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  One  of  Foes  masterpieces.  Illustrated  by  Wid- 
ney.     Price  25  cents 

TREASURE  ISLAND,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  famous  treasure  story.  Line 
drawings.     Price  40  cents. 

JAPANESE  FAIRY  TALES,  Teresa  Pierce  Williston.     Fairy  tales  of  the  children  of 
Nippon.    Colors.    Price  50  cents. 
Send  for  list  of  thirty-nina  winners  all  beautifully  illustrated  in  black  and  white,  or  colors. 


CHICAGO 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY. 


NEW  YORK 


THE  HOWELL  PRIMER 

By  LOGAN   DOUGLASS   HO^VELL, 

Former  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Tarboro,  Goldsboro,  and  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

ENTIRELY  PHONIC  IN  STRUCTURE 

NO  SIGHT  WORDS 

EVERY  WORD  LIST  A  PHONIC  DRILL 

EVERY  READING  LESSON  A  COMPLETE  STORY 

NO  DISCONNECTED  SENTENCES 

PRIMER  AND  DRILL  BOOK  IN  ONE 

What  Two  County  Superintendents  Say  of 
THE  HOWELL  PRIMER 


Supt,  '/..  r,  Juddf  Wahe  County,  N.  C: 
"In  this  work  you  have  rendered  a  real  ser- 
vice to  primary  teachers.  You  have  certainly 
solved  a  big  problem  in  writicg  a  primer  based 
purely  on  phonics,  with  no  words  to  learn  by 
sight.  I  am  going  to  try  it  this  year  in  some 
of  our  schools." 


Supt*  F,  T,  Wootcii^  Columbus  County, 

N.  C: 

"It  is  the  best  thing  for  begianers  that  1 
have  ever  eeen,  and  I  am  going  tu  recommend 
ihe  book  for  use  in  Coluoibus  Couuty  this  tail. 
The  principles  of  plionics  are  treattd  ia  sucn 
a  way  as  to  give  tQe  Pi  pil  mastery  o;  ietiertj 
tbrough  an  easy  and  Sensible  procets  of  de" 
velooment. 


Price  30  cents,  postpaid 
ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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A   Com   Exhibition. 

The  South  Atlantic  corn  exhibi- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  at  Colum- 
,  bia  during  the  first  weelc  in  Decem- 
ber, promises  to  contain  some  inter- 
esting exhibits.  Prizes  aggregating 
$S,000  have  been  huug  up  and  an  ac- 
tive organization  has  been  formed  to 
promote  interest  among  the  farmers. 
"Prizes  have  been  arranged,"  ex- 
plains the  Columbia  State,  "tor  each 
county  and  each  congressional  dis- 
trict in  South  Carolina,  and  for 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  as  well. 
Sweepstakes  will  be  offered  for  the 
best  ten  ears  of  yellow  corn,  prolific 
white  corn,  single-ear  and  bushel 
lots  from  all  the  States.  All  these 
exhibits  will  come  together  in  grand 
sweepstakes  and  grand  champion 
sweepstake  classes.  The  winner  of 
the  grand  champion  sweepstake 
prize  for  ten  ears  of  corn  will  re- 
ceive as  his  reward  prizes  approxi- 
mating $400.  A  separate  department 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  boys'  corn 
clubs  and  the  boys*  exhibits." 


Trijiity    College    Celebiatcs    Benefac- 
tors'  Day. 

On  October  3rd  Benefactors'  Day 
was  observed  by  Trinity  College  and 
Trinity  Park  School,  with  complete 
suspension  of  work.  It  had  for  its 
two  features  the  splendid  addresses 
of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Parker,  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  and  the  public  announce- 


First  the  Teachers 


The  following  Is  from  an  announcement 
ol  the  reading  course  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers"  Heading  Circle: 

■'Primer  of  Sanitation  Is  one  of  the  most 
compiehenslve  and  Intensely  Interesting 
little  books  ever  written.  If  it  Is  careluUy 
read,  and  If  its  lessons  are  heeded,  there 
will  be  an  Increaee  of  healtli  and  happi- 
ness among  our  people  The  book  tells  of 
our  Invisible  foes,  the  microbes,  wkat  dis- 
eases are  caused  bp  them,  how  they  are 
scattered,  and  how  to  overcome  them. 
Technical  terras  and  big  words  ara  care- 
fully avoided.  The  book  contains  illustra- 
tions that  illustrate.  Even  a  child  can 
read  and  understand  th's  book,  yet  It  Is 
thoroughly  scientific  In  treatment." 

The  States  of  Arkansas,  Kansas.  Alabama 
and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  North  Caro- 
lina, have  adopted  this  book  for  their 
teachers.  The  States  of  X'irginia  and 
Florida  require  It  for  teachers"  examina- 
tions. 

Many  cities,  even  where  other  books  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  are  In  use.  have 
ordered  Primer  of  Sanitation  for  their 
teachers,  because  it  Is  the  only  book  which 
teaches  the  principles  of  bacteriology  In 
such  a  way  as  to  give  clear  cut,  definite 
Ideas  of  the  elements  of  sanitation.  Firat 
teach  the  teachers  this  new  subject,  then 
the  pupil  and  through  them  the  parents. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  the  special  price 
of  50  cents  In  postage  stamps. 


World  Book  Company, 

CASPAR   W.    HODGSON,  Manager, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,    -    -    -    New  York. 


ments  of  gifts  and  books  to  the  Col- 
lege, running  near  $150,000. 

These  donations  covered  the  peri- 
od between  the  'th  of  October  of  last 
>ear  and  October  3rd  of  this.  The 
largest  of  them  was  $100,000,  gift 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Duke,  whose  $100,- 


000  check  at  the  last  commencement, 
when   he   lay   ill   of   fever,   has   been 

told. 

It  is  the  custom  at  this  institution 
to  celebrate  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises the  generosity  of  all  friends 
who  contribute  to  its  progress. 


WebsteiCs  New 
International  DiaiONARYi 


MANY   GIFTS   IN   ONE.       Besidfc   the    dictionary   of    English   it  is   a 
dictionary  of  art,  fiction,  golf,  music,  synonyms,  geography,  in 
fact,  of  all  trades  and  sciences.      Contains  the  pith  and  essence 
of  an  authoritative  library.      Type  matter  is  equal  to  an  eiicy-      <.M/ti( 
clopedia  of  15  volumes.  »  '   V  ' 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  GIFT.      Of   constant  service  to  la\vyer, 

business    man,    school-teacher,    farmer,    physician,    and 

editor.       400.000   words   defined.       2700   pages 

6000  illustrations.      The  only  dictionary  with 

the  new  divided  page. 
TRUSTWORTHY,      a  .Veii-  Creation.     Eesult 

of    7    years   labor  by  scholars   of  hitxhest 

rank.    Approved  and  accepted  by  leaders 

in  the  world's  actirtties. 

ATTRACTIVE  AND  LASTING.    The  bindings  are 
artistic,   rich,  and  durable,    triuniplis  of   the 
bookmakei's'    art.       It  is  a  gift  to  be  enjoyed^ 
admired,  remembered,  not  for  a  few  days  only, 
but  for  a  generation. 


WRITE  for  full  particulars  and  pamphlet  showing  the 
new  di^Tdeii  page,  illustrations,  etc. 


G.  &C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


If  you 

meniion 

this  publication 

uill  send  FREE 

I  o(  Pocket  Mdps 


r  rye's   VJeographies 


By  Alexis  Everett  Frye 


First  Book  in  Geography, 

.V  Xew  ISook — the  Most  Elementally   Geogi-.ipliy   Ever  Written   t)y  this 

Author. 


First  Steps  in  Geography, 

1\\1!TS  I.  .\M)  II.,  E.\CH,  45  CENTS 


50  cents 

ritten   t)y  this 

65  cents 


Grammar  School  Geography,     .      .      .     $1.25 

I' AUTS  I.  AND  II.,  EACH,  80  CENTS 

For  more  than  a  decade  Frye"s  Geographies  have  stood 
the  severest  test  ever  given  American  textbooks,  and 
have  proved  each  year  more  satisfactory.  'In  this  country 
they  have  been  for  several  years  by  far  the  most  widely 
used  text  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  today  more  popular 
than  ever  before.  In  every  country  where  Frye's  Geogra- 
phies are  used  they  are  recognized  as  of  the  highest  merit. 
They  are  the  geographical  standard  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world. 
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The  Swanuanoa  High   School   Pupils 
Take  a  Trip. 

Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Valentine,  principal 
of  Swannanoa  High  School,  arrang- 
ed to  take  the  students  of  his  High 
School  department  on  a  mountain 
trip  to  the  top  of  Greybeard  on  Sat- 
urday, October  1st. 

This  trip  was  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  giving  some  practical  in- 
struction in  physical  geography,  and 
the  geology  of  the  Appalachian 
highland.  Mr.  Valentine  is  unusu- 
ally well  qualified  for  giving  this  in- 
struction, being  an  experienced  geol- 
ogist, and  a  member  of  the  National 
Geographic   Society. 

While  this  outing  was  primarily 
intended  to  supplement  the  class 
work  of  the  Swannanoa  High 
School,  other  institutions  and  inter- 
ested persons  were  invited  to  join 
the  party. 

The  trip  from  Montreal  or  Black 
Mountain  to  the  top  of  Greybeard 
was  easily  made  on  foot  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party,  but  the  ladies 
were  instructed  to  have  a  half  or  a 
third  interest  in  a  horse  or  a  mule; 
and  all  contributed  towards  the 
lunch  which  was  spread  at  the  spring 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

This  instructive  trip  had  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, who  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  party. 


Supt.  J.  B.  Robertson,  of  the  Ran- 
dleman  Graded  School,  is  taking  the 
school  census  for  his  town  himeslf. 
He  is  doing  this  work  that  he  may 
know  each  family  and  the  home  life 
of  every  student.  Last  year  Randle- 
man  numbered   800   students. 


School  Supplies 

Our  n*'w  catalogue  is  foil  of  inspiration  and 
ideas.  You  will  k^ep  It  for  a  handbook  when  you 
pet  it.  It  is  not  a  dry  price  list  The  latest  in  the 
crafts  and  entertainment*,  and  all  the  beat  in 
standard  supplies.    Send  for  it. 

GARDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO.. 
169  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


A  Short  Business  Course  For  Public  Schools. 
The  Science  of  Accounts  Made  Clear  and  Simple. 
Endorsed  by  Business  iVlen  and  School  Boards. 

Used  in  Seventh  Grade  and  High  Schools.    One  lesson   per  week  during  the  Bchool  term.    Will 
impart  information  of  great  value  to  every  student  and  will  aid  the  90  who  need  all  the  training 
that  the  public  school  can  give,  to  compete  with  the  10  who  hope  to  enter  college.    Over  7,000 
copies  of  Allen's  works  on  Bookkeeping  and  Business  have  been  field. 
Graded  Hchoot  Edition  65cia.     High  school  $1.00.     Address 

GEORGE   ALLEIN,    Raleigh,  N.  C. 


They  had  a  lesson  English  history 
up  at  the  high  school  the  other  day. 
Professor  Pearce  had  been  telling  the 
children  about  Wesminster  Abbey, 
and  the  great  men  of  England  who 
are  buried  there,  and  finally  he  ask- 
ed: "Now  children,  what  kind  of 
men  are  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey?" A  dear  little  girl  replied: 
"Dead  men."  And  that  was  the  end 
of  the  history  lesson  for  that  day. — 
Anderson  Mail. 


Keep  the  Dust  Down 

The  constant  shtiffliog  of  feet  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  more 
violent  exercises  in  the  gymnasium,  stir  up  dust  and  circulate  it  in 
dangerous  quantities.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  gener- 
al health  that  the  amount  of  this  floating  dust  should  be  reduced. 


Floor  Dressing 


holds  down  all  dust  that  settles  and  prevents  its  circulation 
in  the  air.  Animal  and  vegetable  germs  cannot  find  subsist- 
ence in  it.  They  are  held  down  and  swept  away  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

Illustrated  book  sent  free.  A  booklet  containing  much  val- 
uable information  on  dust  dangers  and  how  to  avoid  them 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free  of  charge  immediately  on  receipt 
of  your  request.     Not  intended  for  household  use. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


The  Waterbury  System 
of  Heating  and   Ventilation 

insures  e-ven  heat  and  ample  ventilatioti. 
Recommended  tor  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  by  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


:  ADDRESS 


THE    WATERMAN-WATERBURY    CO. 

BUFFALO,     N  E  \\'     YORK 
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Laying  the  Comer-Stone  of  the  Ahos- 
klo  Graded  School.  " 

On  October  12th  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Ahoskie  Graded  and  High 
School  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons.  Governor  Francis  D. 
Winston,  Past  Grand  Master,  assist- 
ed by  Lake  McGlanhon  Lodge  and 
Masons  from  the  adjacent  counties, 
performed  this  unique  and  interest- 
ing ceremony.  The  procession, 
headed  by  the  Masons,  was  compos- 
ed of  our  whole  citizenship,  includ- 
ing the  school  children,  led  by  Pro- 
fessor Thome,  our  worthy  Superin- 
tendent. Patriotic  songs  were  sung. 
After   the    corner-stone    was    placed 


there  was  an  addresses  by  Governor 
Winston.  As  Is  usual  with  him,  he 
delighted  his  audience. 

The  dinner,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  lodges  of  the  community  was  as 
good  a  meal  as  was  served  in  Ameri- 
ca that  day.  It  was  some  of  Hert- 
ford county's  best  and  that  is  gooi 
enough   for  Knvboov. 

W  .W.  Rogers,  Esq.,  presented  the 
speaker  and  made  an  interesting 
talk. 

Major  R.  H.  Bradley,  Grand  Tiler, 
was  a  most  welcome  visitor. 


Hertford    Graded    School    has   just 
organized  a  literary  Society.     Under 


the  principalship  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Lough 
this  school  is  doing  fine  work.  Sixty 
pupils  are  enrolled,  a  new  book-case 
has  been  put  into  the  reading  room, 
and  new  desks  for  teachers  and  pu- 
pils are  to  be  installed  soon. 

Thousands  of  Teachers 

are  already  using  Henderson's  English  Gram- 
mar by  Parallelism  and  Comparison.  The 
right  grammar  at  i  ust  the  right  time.  Simple, 
clearly  Illustrated  and  provable,  parallelism 
and  comparison  is  the  only  non-confusing 
way,  and  solves  plainly  at  last  the  vexeH  pro- 
blem how  to  teach  and  study  English  Gram- 
mar successfully.  No  ooe  can  fail  to  under- 
stand grammer  by  this  method.  No  risk.  No 
delay.  Can  be  used  alone  or  with  other  texts. 
Po  not  miss  using  It  In  your  classes  this  win- 
ter. This  grammar  Is  sent  on  approval  to  any 
one  on  receipt  of  price,  75  cents.  Special  prices 
In  large  quantities. 
H.  H,  HENDERSON,  Publither,  Columbu;  Ohio. 


AN    UNCOMMON    SPELLER 


Common  Words  Commonly  Misspelled 

By  BRUCE  R.  PAYNE,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Secondary  Education.  University  of  Virginia 

After  fourteen  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  hi^h  echocls.  colleges  and  summer  bcHooIb,  Dr.  Payne  became  convinced  of  three  things : 

firtt.    That  spelling  is  a  much  more  difficult  subject  than  it  is  usually  regarded- 

Second.    That  students  of  h'gh  echool  training:  misspell  a  very  large  number  of  common  words. 

Third.  That  the  study  of  difficult  or  unusual  words  does  not  necessarily  help  one  in  the  spelling  of  common  words,  and  that  instead  of  forcing 
a  student  through  a  list  of  difficult  words  rarely  used  in  o-^der  that  he  may  find  ten  such  words  which  he  has  misspelled,  it  is  far  better  to  find  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  his  frt-guent  errors  are  and  restrict  his  study  to  overcoming  these. 

Acting  upon  these  convictions  Dr.  Payne  invited  five  thousand  teachers  to  send  him  a  list  of  common  words  commonly  misspelled  by  their 
students.    Out  of  these  words  he  has  built  a  Speller. 

For  the  high  achocl  and  vpper  grammar  oradea.    Lei  U8  iell  you  about  it. 

120  Pages.     Cloth.     Price,  28  Cents. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ESPECIALLY    SUITED    TO    SOUTHERN    SCHOOLS 


WILKINSON'S 
PRACTICAL     AGRICULTURE 

By  JOHN  W.  WILKINSON,  A.  M.,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  San  Diego,  California ; 
formerly  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Northwestern  Normal  School,  Alva,  Oklahoma. 


$1.00 

A  COMPLETE  and  practical  treatise  for  high  and  normal  schools.  It  gives  the  pupil  a 
definite  technical  training,  and  fits  him  for  farm  life  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  work  takes  up  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  landscape  gardening,  animal 
husbandry,  stock  feeding,  roads  and  road  building,  and  country  life  conveniences.  Air,  light, 
water,  and  soil,  the  staple  farm  crops,  fertilizers,  the  improvement  of  plant  varieties,  and  the 
enemies  of  plants,  are  discussed  in  a  particularly  helpful  manrer.  Besides  the  descriptive 
text,  each  chapter  contains  laboratory  exercises,  questions  on  the  text,  and  references  to  more 
exhaustive  works.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  topics  which  relate  to  civic 
imp:-    ?.~cr',  thus  broadening  the  course  into  one  in  farm  citizenship. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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Old  Dominion  Patent  Ventilating  and  Heating  System— The 
Only  Complete  System  Manufactured 


Maximum  Results  with 
Minimum  Costs 


Write  for  Particulars 


Expensive  Foul  Air 

Flues 

Unnecessary 


School  Desks,  Teachers'  Desks,  Ghairs,  Bookcases,  Virgoplate,  Hyloplate  and  Slated 
Gloth  Blackboards,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Floor  Dressing,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Clocks, 
Bells,  Flags,  Ink,  Thermometers,  School  Wagons,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Can  be  shipped  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  order. 

Quick  delivery  and  low  freight  rates  Guaranteed.. 


Lonj!  Distance 

Phone : 

MADISON 

7010 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


No.  18  S.  9lh  St., 


P.  O.  Box  No.  474. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


84 
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MACMILLAN  BOOKS    ::    Three  Important  Series 

NEW    GEOGRAPHIES 

By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  F,  G.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  at  Cornell  University  and  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Professor  of 

Elementary  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

First  Book. -  $0  66  11  Second  Book, $L10 

Part  I, .40  Part  I, .65 

Part  II, .50  II  Part  II. .65 

The  old  series  of  Gee praphies  by  these  authors  was  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  style  of  school  geographies-  The  new  eeiies,  while  re- 
taining all  the  excellent  ai  d  original  features  of  the  old  books,  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  geography  teaching.  In  short,  the  new  books  are  based 
on  the  unique  and  thoroughly  Tarr  and  McMurry  plan,  but  they  have  been  rewiitttn.  brought  down  to  date,  enriched  with  a  great  quantity  of  new 
material,  and  supplied  with  new  maps  and  many  new  illustrations,  thus  forming,  practically,  a  new  series. 


LATEST  AND  BEST 

ARITHMETIC:  Pure  and  Simple! 

Free  from  Fads,  Ambiguous  Statements,  Wearying  Puzzles,  Brainstorm  Problems 

PRESTON-STEVENS  ARITHMETICS 

By  DeFOREST  A.  PRESTON,  Principal  Public  School  No.   164,   Brooklyn,   New  York,   and   EDWARD   L.   STEVENS,   Associate 

Superintendent  of  Schools,.  New  York  City. 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  STANDARD  ARITHMETIC 

(for  use  in  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  years)  (for  use  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Years) 

A  MODERN  ENGLISH  COURSE,  In  Two  Books 

By  HENRY   P.    EMERSON.   Superintendent   of  Education,    Buffalo.    New  York,   and   IDA   C.   BENDER,   Supervisor   of   Primary 

Grades,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Book  I.    EHementary  Lessons  in  English.     12mo.    ,CIoth.       ix+238  pages.    30  cents  NET. 

Book  ll.  A  Practical  English  Grainniar.      12ino.    Cloth.    xivH-396  pages.    60  cents  net. 
The  booke  of  this  Series  aim  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  express  his  own  thought  and  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  others;  to  obtain  a  clear 
insieht  into  the  structure  of  the  English  sentence;  to  teach  him  to  be  effective  in  the  use  of  language,  and  to  have  an  appreciation  of  its  higher  uses 
in  literature. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  ||  """™»"'""" '{i.f;SJ??i„i.i.. 


Library  Book  Gases 

Made  in  North  Carolina 

Nu.  1.  Made  of  solid  oak,  golden  fini&h,  glass  doors,  with  go<^d 
lock.  Height.  .)0  inches:  width.  40  inches;  shelf  space.  I.'i2  Incbes; 
this  ma.v  be  increased  by  sdding  another  shelf,  if  desired. 

.Vo  2.  Same  as  Xo.  1,  except  wltn  wood  panel  doors  instead  of 
g'as«. 

Every  s-hool  should  have  a  eood  Bookcase  with  lock  and  key, 
to  protect  its  library  and  stock  of  school  supplies. 

We  sold  several  hundred  last  year,  including  shipments  to 
Dearly  every  County  in  the  State. 

\^'e  usually  keep  stock  of  No.  1  and  No.  2.  and  can  make  prompt 
shipments. 

Sjpecial  prices  by  the  dozen. 

Sanitary  Teachers'  Deslis 

Made  in  North  Carolina 
Mission  Style 

Our  Teachers'  Desks  are  of  the  latest  design  and  of  very  best 
material  acd  workmanship.  Tbey  are  handsome  in  appearance 
and  are  or  sanitary  construction.  There  is  no  place  in  or  about 
them  tor  the  collect  oil  of  rubbish  or  trash.  Regu  ar  stock  in  «t 
ouk.  dark  goloen  finish;  ends  a'  d  backs  handsomely  panelled:  pen 
and  pencil  grooves  on  the  top  edge  ot  the  moulding  on  the  back 
ro  i  1 

Every  drawer  is  eriuipped  with  a  fiat-keyed  Sargent  lock  andean 
not  be  unlocked  with  and  ordinary  key. 

Most  of  the  cUy  graded  schools  and  collegfs  and  many  of  the 
rural  public  schools  are  now  buying  this  style  of  desk.  Sl'feclal 
prices  on  any  riuantlty  and  on  any  style  desiretl. 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


CHAS.   J.    PARKER,        School  Furniture  and  Supplies        Raleigh,    N.    C. 
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